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Abstract 


Farsite is a secure, scalable file system that logically functions as a centralized file server but is physically 
distributed among a set of untrusted computers. Farsite provides file availability and reliability through randomized 
replicated storage; it ensures the secrecy of file contents with cryptographic techniques; it maintains the integrity of 
file and directory data with a Byzantine-fault-tolerant protocol; it is designed to be scalable by using a distributed 
hint mechanism and delegation certificates for pathname translations; and it achieves good performance by locally 
caching file data, lazily propagating file updates, and varying the duration and granularity of content leases. We 
report on the design of Farsite and the lessons we have learned by implementing much of that design. 


1. Introduction 


This paper describes Farsite, a serverless distributed file 
system that logically functions as a centralized file 
server but whose physical realization is dispersed 
among a network of untrusted desktop workstations. 
Farsite is intended to provide both the benefits of a 
central file server (a shared namespace, location- 
transparent access, and reliable data storage) and the 
benefits of local desktop file systems (low cost, privacy 
from nosy sysadmins, and resistance to geographically 
localized faults). Farsite replaces the physical security 
of a server in a locked room with the virtual security of 
cryptography, randomized replication, and Byzantine 
fault-tolerance [8]. Farsite is designed to support 
typical desktop file-I/O workloads in academic and 
corporate environments, rather than the high- 
performance I/O of scientific applications or the large- 
scale write sharing of database applications. It requires 
minimal administrative effort to initially configure and 
practically no central administration to maintain. With 
a few notable exceptions (such as crash recovery and 
interaction between multiple Byzantine-fault-tolerant 
groups), nearly all of the design we describe has been 
implemented. 


Traditionally, file service for workstations has been 
provided either by a local file system such as FFS [28] 
or by a remote server-based file system such as NFS 
[39] or AFS [21]. Server-based file systems provide a 
shared namespace among users, and they can offer 
greater file reliability than local file systems because of 
better maintained, superior quality, and more highly 
redundant components. Servers also afford greater 
physical security than personal workstations in offices. 


However, server-based systems carry a direct cost in 
equipment, physical plant, and personnel beyond those 
already sunk into the desktop infrastructure commonly 
found in modern companies and institutions. A server 
requires a dedicated administrative staff, upon whose 
competence its reliability depends [19] and upon whose 
trustworthiness its security depends [47]. Physically 
centralized servers are vulnerable to geographically 
localized faults, and their store of increasingly sensitive 
and valuable information makes them attractive, 
concentrated targets for subversion and data theft, in 
contrast to the inherent decentralization of desktop 
workstations. 


In designing Farsite, our goal has been to hamess the 
collective resources of loosely coupled, insecure, and 
unreliable machines to provide logically centralized, 
secure, and reliable file-storage service. Our system 
protects and preserves file data and directory metadata 
primarily through the techniques of cryptography and 
replication. Since file data is large and opaque to the 
system, the techniques of encryption, one-way hashing, 
and raw replication provide means to ensure its privacy, 
integrity, and durability, respectively. By contrast, 
directory metadata is relatively small, but it must be 
comprehensible and revisable directly by the system; 
therefore, it is maintained by Byzantine-replicated 
state-machines [8, 36] and specialized cryptographic 
techniques that permit metadata syntax enforcement 
without compromising privacy [15]. One of Farsite’s 
key design objectives is to provide the benefits of 
Byzantine fault-tolerance while avoiding the cost of full 
Byzantine agreement in the common case, by using 
signed and dated certificates to cache the authorization 
granted through Byzantine operations. 
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Both Farsite’s intended workload and its expected 
machine characteristics are those typically observed on 
desktop machines in academic and corporate settings. 
These workloads exhibit high access locality, a low 
persistent update rate, and a pattern of read/write 
sharing that is usually sequential and rarely concurrent 
(22, 48]. The expected machine characteristics include 
a high fail-stop rate (often just a user turning a machine 
off for a while) [6] and a low but significant rate [41] of 
malicious or opportunistic subversion. In our design, 
analysis, evaluation, and discussion, we focus on this 
environment, but we note that corporate administrators 
might choose to supplement Farsite’s reliability and 
security by adding userless machines to the system or 
even running entirely on machines in locked rooms. 


Farsite requires no central administration beyond that 
needed to initially configure a minimal system and to 
authenticate new users and machines as they join the 
system. Administration is mainly an issue of signing 
certificates: Machine certificates bind machines to their 
public keys; user certificates bind users to their public 
keys; and namespace certificates bind namespace roots 
to their managing machines. Beyond initially signing 
the namespace certificate and subsequently signing 
certificates for new machines and users, no effort is 
required from a central administrator. 


There are many directions we could have explored in 
the Farsite design space that we have chosen not to. 
Farsite is not a high-speed parallel I/O system such as 
SGI's XFS [43], and it does not efficiently support 
large-scale write sharing of files. Farsite is intended to 
emulate the behavior of a traditional local file system, 
in particular NTFS [42]; therefore, it introduces no new 
user-visible semantics, such as an _ object-model 
interface, transactional support, versioning [39], user- 
specifiable file importance, or Coda-like [22] hooks for 
application-specific conflict resolvers to support 
concurrent file updates during disconnected operation. 


We have implemented most — but not all — of the design 
described in this paper. The exceptions, which mainly 
relate to scalability and crash recovery, are itemized in 
section 6 and identified throughout the text with the 
term Farsite design, indicating a mechanism that we 
have designed but not yet implemented. 


The following section presents a detailed overview of 
the system. Section 3, the bulk of the paper, describes 
the mechanisms that provide Farsite’s key features. 
Section 4 describes our prototype implementation. 
Section 5 presents analytical arguments that show the 
Farsite design to be scalable, and it presents empirical 
measurements that show our prototype’s performance 
to be acceptable. We discuss future work in section 6, 
related work in section 7, and conclusions in section 8. 


2. System Overview 


This section begins by presenting the assumptions and 
technology trends that underlie Farsite’s design. Then, 
it introduces the design by explaining the fundamental 
concept of namespace roots, describing our trust model 
and certification mechanisms, outlining the system 
architecture, and describing a few necessary semantic 
differences between Farsite and a local file system. 


2.1 Design Assumptions 


Most of our design assumptions stem from the fact that 
Farsite is intended to run on the desktop workstations of 
a large corporation or university. Thus, we assume a 
maximum scale of ~10° machines, none of which are 
dedicated servers, and all of which are interconnected 
by a high-bandwidth, low-latency network whose 
topology can be ignored. Machine availability is 
assumed to be lower than that of dedicated servers but 
higher than that of hosts on the Intemet; specifically, 
we expect the majority of machines to be up and 
accessible for the majority of the time. We assume 
machine downtimes to be generally uncorrelated and 
permanent machine failures to be mostly independent. 
Although Farsite tolerates large-scale read-only sharing 
and small-scale read/write sharing, we assume that no 
files are both read by many users and also frequently 
updated by at least one user. Empirical data [6, 48] 
corroborates this set of assumptions. 


We assume that a small but significant fraction of users 
will maliciously attempt to destroy or corrupt file data 
or metadata, a reasonable assumption for our target 
environment but an unreasonably optimistic one on the 
open Internet. We assume that a large fraction of users 
may independently and opportunistically attempt to 
read file data or metadata to which they have not been 
granted access. Each machine is assumed to be under 
the control of its immediate user, and a party of 
malicious users can subvert only machines owned by 
members of the party. 


We assume that the local machine of each user can be 
trusted to perform correctly for that user, and no user- 
sensitive data persists beyond user logoff or system 
reboot. This latter assumption is known to be false 
without a technique such as crypto-paging [50], which 
is not employed by any commodity operating system 
including Windows, the platform for our prototype. 


2.2 Enabling Technology Trends 


Two technology trends are fundamental in rendering 
Farsite's design practical: a general increase in unused 
disk capacity and a decrease in the computational cost 
of cryptographic operations relative to I/O. 
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A very large fraction of the disk space on desktop 
workstations is unused, and disk capacity is increasing 
at a faster rate than disk usage. In 1998, measurements 
of 4800 desktop workstations at Microsoft [13] showed 
that 49% of disk space was unused. In 1999 and 2000, 
we measured the unused portions to be 50% and 58%. 


As computation speed has increased with Moore’s Law, 
the cost of cryptographic operations has fallen relative 
to the cost of the I/O operations that are the mainstay of 
a file system. We measured a modem workstation and 
found a symmetric encryption bandwidth of 72 MB/s 
and a one-way hashing bandwidth of 53 MB/s, both of 
which exceed the disk’s sequential-I/O bandwidth of 32 
MB/s. Encrypting or decrypting 32 KB of data adds 
roughly one millisecond of latency to the file-read/write 
path. Computing an RSA signature with a 1024-bit key 
takes 6.5 milliseconds, which is less than one rotation 
time for a 7200-RPM disk. 


The large amount of unused disk capacity enables the 
use of replication for reliability, and the relatively low 
cost of strong cryptography enables distributed security. 


2.3 Namespace Roots 


The primary construct established by a file system is a 
hierarchical directory namespace, which is the logical 
repository for files. Since a namespace hierarchy is a 
tree, it has to have a root. Rather than mandating a 
single namespace root for any given collection of 
machines that form a Farsite system, we have chosen to 
allow the flexibility of multiple roots, each of which 
can be regarded as the name of a virtual file server that 
is collaboratively created by the participating machines. 
An administrator creates a namespace root simply by 
specifying a unique (for that administrator) root name 
and designating a set of machines to manage the root. 
These machines will form a Byzantine-fault-tolerant 
group (see subsection 2.5), so it is not crucial to select a 
specially protected set of machines to manage the root. 


2.4 Trust and Certification 


The security of any distributed system is essentially an 
issue of managing trust. Users need to trust the 
authority of machines that offer to present data and 
metadata. Machines need to trust the validity of 
requests from remote users to modify file contents or 
regions of the namespace. Security components that 
rely on redundancy need to trust that an apparently 
distinct set of machines is truly distinct and not a single 
malicious machine pretending to be many, a potentially 
devastating attack known as a Sybil attack [11]. 


Farsite manages trust using public-key-cryptographic 
certificates. A certificate is a semantically meaningful 
data structure that has been signed using a private key. 


The principal types of certificates are namespace 
certificates, user certificates, and machine certificates. 
A namespace certificate associates the root of a file- 
system namespace with a set of machines that manage 
the root metadata. A user certificate associates a user 
with his personal public key, so that the user identity 
can be validated for access control. A machine 
certificate associates a machine with its own public 
key, which is used for establishing the validity of the 
machine as a physically unique resource. 


Trust is bootstrapped by fiat: Machines are instructed 
to accept the authorization of any certificate that can be 
validated with one or more particular public keys. The 
corresponding private keys are known as certification 
authorities (CAs). Consider a company with a central 
certification department, which generates a_public/ 
private key pair to function as a CA. Every employee 
generates a public/private key pair, and the CA signs a 
certificate associating the employee’s username with 
the public key. For a small set of machines, the CA 
generates public/private key pairs and embeds the 
public keys in a namespace certificate that designates 
these machines as managers of its namespace root. The 
CA then performs the following four operations for 
every machine in the company: (1) Have the machine 
generate a public/private key pair; (2) sign a certificate 
associating the machine with the public key; (3) install 
the machine certificate and root namespace certificate 
on the machine; and (4) instruct the machine to accept 
any certificate signed by the CA. 


Farsite’s certification model is more general than the 
above paragraph suggests, because machine certificates 
are not signed directly by CAs but rather are signed by 
users whose certificates designate them as authorized to 
certify machines, akin to Windows’ model for domain 
administration. This generalization allows a company 
to separate the responsibilities of authenticating users 
and machines, e.g., among HR and IT departments. A 
single machine can participate in multiple CA domains, 
but responsibility granted by one CA is only delegated 
to other machines authorized by that same CA. 


A machine’s private key is stored on the machine itself. 
In the Farsite design, each user private key is encrypted 
with a symmetric key derived from the user’s password 
and then stored in a globally-readable directory in 
Farsite, where it can be accessed upon login. CA 
private keys should be kept offline, because the entire 
security of a Farsite installation rests on their secrecy. 


User or machine keys can be revoked by the issuing 
CA, using the standard techniques [29]: Signed 
revocation lists are periodically posted in a prominent, 
highly replicated location. All certificates include an 
expiration date, which allows revocation lists to be 
garbage collected. 
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2.5 System Architecture 


We now present a high-level overview of the Farsite 
architecture, beginning with a simplified system and 
subsequently introducing some of Farsite’s key aspects. 


2.5.1 Basic System 

Every machine in Farsite may perform three roles: It is 
a client, a member of a directory group, and a file host, 
but we initially ignore the latter of these. A client is a 
machine that directly interacts with a user. A directory 
group is a set of machines that collectively manage file 
information using a Byzantine-fault-tolerant protocol 
[8]: Every member of the group stores a replica of the 
information, and as the group receives client requests, 
each member processes these requests deterministically, 
updates its replica, and sends replies to the client. The 
Byzantine protocol guarantees data consistency as long 
as fewer than a third of the machines misbehave. 


Consider a system that includes several clients and one 
directory group. For the moment, imagine that the 
directory group manages all of the file-system data and 
metadata, storing it redundantly on all machines in the 
group. When a client wishes to read a file, it sends a 
message to the directory group, which replies with the 
contents of the requested file. If the client updates the 
file, it sends the update to the directory group. If 
another client tries to open the file while the first client 
has it open, the directory group evaluates the specified 
sharing semantics requested by the two clients to 
determine whether to grant the second client access. 


2.5.2 System Enhancements 

The above-described system provides reliability and 
data integrity through Byzantine replication. However, 
it may have performance problems since all file-system 
requests involve remote Byzantine operations; it does 
not provide data privacy from users who have physical 
access to the directory group members; it does not have 
the means to enforce user access control; it consumes a 
large amount of storage space since files are replicated 
on every directory group member, and it does not scale. 


Farsite enhances the basic system in several ways. It 
adds local caching of file content on the client to 
improve read performance. Farsite’s directory groups 
issue leases on files to clients, granting them access to 
the files for a specified period of time, so a client with 
an active lease and a cached copy of a file can perform 
operations entirely locally. Farsite delays pushing 
updates to the directory group, because most file writes 
are deleted or overwritten shortly after they occur [4, 
48]. To protect user privacy and provide read-access 
control, clients encrypt written file data with the public 
keys of all authorized readers; and the directory group 
enforces write-access control by cryptographically 
validating requests from users before accepting updates. 
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Since Byzantine groups fail to make progress if a third 
or more of their members fail, directory groups require 
a high replication factor (e.g., 7 or 10) [8]. However, 
since the vast majority of file-system data is opaque file 
content, we can offload the storage of this content onto 
a smaller number of other machines (“file hosts”), using 
a level of indirection. By keeping a cryptographically 
secure hash of the content on the directory group, 
putative file content retumed from a file host can be 
validated by the directory group, thereby preventing the 
file host from corrupting the data. Therefore, Farsite 
can tolerate the failure of all but one machine in a set of 
file hosts, thus allowing a far lower replication factor 
(e.g., 3 or 4) [6] for the lion’s share of file-system data. 


As machines and users join a Farsite system, the 
volume of file-system metadata will grow. At some 
point, the storage and/or operation load will overwhelm 
the directory group that manages the namespace. The 
Farsite design addresses this problem by allowing the 
directory group to delegate a portion of its namespace 
to another directory group. Specifically, the group 
randomly selects, from all of the machines it knows 
about, a set of machines that it then instructs to form a 
new directory group. The first group collectively signs 
a new namespace certificate delegating authority over a 
portion of its namespace to the newly formed group. 
This group can further delegate a portion of its region 
of the namespace. Because each file-system namespace 
forms a hierarchical tree, each directory group can 
delegate any sub-subtree of the subtree that it manages 
without involving any other extant directory groups. 


In this enhanced system, when a client wishes to read a 
file, it sends a message to the directory group that 
manages the file’s metadata. This group can prove to 
the client that it has authority over this directory by 
presenting a namespace certificate signed by its parent 
group, another certificate signed by its parent’s parent, 
and so on up to the root namespace certificate signed by 
a CA that the client regards as authoritative. The group 
replies with these namespace certificates, a lease on the 
file, a one-way hash of the file contents, and a list of 
file hosts that store encrypted replicas of the file. The 
client retrieves a replica from a file host and validates 
its contents using the one-way hash. If the user on the 
client machine has read access to the file, then he can 
use his private key to decrypt the file. If the client 
updates the file, then, after a delay, it sends an updated 
hash to the directory group. The directory group 
verifies the user’s permission to write to the file, and it 
instructs the file hosts to retrieve copies of the new data 
from the client. If another client tries to open the file 
while the first client has an active lease, the directory 
group may need to contact the first client to see whether 
the file is still in use, and the group may recall the lease 
to satisfy the new request. 
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2.6 Semantic Differences from NTFS 


Despite our goal of emulating a local NTFS file system 
as closely as possible, performance or behavioral issues 
have occasionally motivated semantics in Farsite that 
diverge from those of NTFS. 


If many (e.g., more than a thousand) clients hold a file 
open concurrently, the load of consistency management 
— via querying and possibly recalling leases — becomes 
excessive, reducing system performance. To prevent 
this, the Farsite design places a hard limit on the 
number of clients that can have a file open for 
concurrent writing and a soft limit on the number that 
can have a file open for concurrent reading. Additional 
attempts to open the file for writing will fail with a 
sharing violation. Additional attempts to open the file 
for reading will not receive a handle to the file; instead, 
they will receive a handle to a snapshot of the file, 
taken at the time of the open request. Because it is only 
a snapshot, it will not change to reflect updates by 
remote writers, and so it may become stale. Also, an 
open snapshot handle will not prevent another client 
from opening the file for exclusive access, as a real file 
handle would. An application can query the Farsite 
client to find out whether it has a snapshot handle or a 
true file handle, but this is not part of NTFS semantics. 


NTFS does not allow a directory to be renamed if there 
is an open handle on a file in the directory or in any of 
its descendents. In a system of 10° machines, there will 
almost always be an open handle on a file somewhere 
in the namespace, so these semantics would effectively 
prevent a directory near the root of the tree from ever 
being renamed. Thus, we instead implement the Unix- 
like semantics of not name-locking an open file’s path. 


The results of directory rename operations are not 
propagated synchronously to all descendent directory 
groups during the rename operation, because this would 
unacceptably retard the rename operation, particularly 
for directories near the root of the namespace tree. 
Instead, they are propagated lazily, so they might not be 
immediately visible to all clients. 


Windows applications can register to be informed about 
changes that occur in directories or directory subtrees. 
This notification is specified to be best-effort, so we 
support it without issuing read leases to registrants. 
However, for reasons of scalability, we only support 
notification on single directories and not on subtrees. 


3. File System Features 


This section describes the mechanisms behind Farsite’s 
key features, which include reliability and availability, 
security, durability, consistency, scalability, efficiency, 
and manageability. 


3.1 Reliability and Availability 


Farsite achieves reliability (long-term data persistence) 
and availability (immediate accessibility of file data 
when requested) mainly through replication. Directory 
metadata is replicated among members of a directory 
group, and file data is replicated on multiple file hosts. 
Directory groups employ  Byzantine-fault-tolerant 
replication, and file hosts employ raw replication. 


For redundantly storing file data, Farsite could have 
used an erasure coding scheme [3] rather than raw 
replication. We chose the latter in part because it is 
simpler and in part because we had concerns about the 
additional latency introduced by fragment reassembly 
of erasure-coded data during file reads. Some empirical 
data [25] suggests that our performance concerms might 
have been overly pessimistic, so we may revisit this 
decision in the future. The file replication subsystem is 
a readily separable component of both the architecture 
and the implementation, so it will be straightforward to 
replace if we so decide. 


With regard to reliability, replication guards against the 
permanent death of individual machines, including 
data-loss failures (such as head crashes) and explicit 
user decommissioning. With regard to availability, 
replication guards against the transient inaccessibility of 
individual machines, including system crashes, network 
partitions, and explicit shutdowns. In a directory group 
of Rp members, metadata is preserved and accessible if 
no more than |(Rp — 1) / 3] of the machines die. For 
files replicated on Rr file hosts, file data is preserved 
and accessible if at least one file host remains alive. 


In the Farsite design, when a machine is unavailable for 
an extended period of time, its functions migrate to one 
or more other machines, using the other replicas of the 
file data and directory metadata to regenerate that data 
and metadata on the replacement machines. Thus, data 
is lost permanently only if too many machines fail 
within too small a time window to permit regeneration. 


Because the volume of directory data is much smaller 
than that of file data, directory migration is performed 
more aggressively than file-host migration: Whenever 
a directory group member is down or inaccessible for 
even a short time, the other members of the group select 
a replacement randomly from the set of accessible 
machines they know about. Since low-availability 
machines are — by definition — up for a smaller fraction 
of time than high-availability machines, they are more 
likely to have their state migrated to another machine 
and less likely to be an accessible target for migration 
from another machine. These factors bias directory- 
group membership toward highly available machines, 
without introducing security-impairing non-randomness 
into member selection. This bias is desirable since 
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Byzantine agreement is only possible when more than 
two thirds of the replicas are operational. The increase 
in the (light) metadata workload on high-availability 
machines is compensated by a small decrease in their 
(heavy) file storage and replication workload. 


Farsite improves global file availability by continuously 
relocating file replicas at a sustainable background rate 
[14]. Overall mean file uptime is maximized by 
achieving an equitable distribution of file availability, 
because low-availability files degrade mean file uptime 
more than high-availability files improve it. Therefore, 
Farsite successively swaps the machine locations of 
replicas of high-availability files with those of low- 
availability files, which progressively equalizes file 
availability. Simulation experiments [14] driven by 
actual measurements of desktop machine availability 
show that Farsite needs to swap 1% of file replicas per 
day to compensate for changes in machine availability. 


File availability is further improved by caching file data 
on client disks. These caches are not fixed in size but 
rather hold file content for a specified interval called 
the cache retention period (roughly one week) [6]. 


3.2 Security 


3.2.1 Access Control 

Farsite uses different mechanisms to enforce write- and 
read-access controls. Because directory groups only 
modify their shared state via a Byzantine-fault-tolerant 
protocol, we trust the group not to make an incorrect 
update to directory metadata. This metadata includes 
an access control list (ACL) of public keys of all users 
who are authorized writers to that directory and to files 
therein. When a client establishes cryptographically 
authenticated channels to a directory group’s members, 
the channel-establishment protocol involves a user’s 
private key, thereby authenticating the messages on that 
channel as originating from a specific user. The 
directory group validates the authorization of a user’s 
update request before accepting the update. 


Because a single compromised directory-group member 
can inappropriately disclose information, Farsite 
enforces read-access control via strong cryptography, as 
described in the next subsection. 


3.2.2 Privacy 
Both file content and user-sensitive metadata (meaning 
file and directory names) are encrypted for privacy. 


When a client creates a new file, it randomly generates 
asymmetric file key with which it encrypts the file. It 
then encrypts the file key using the public keys of all 
authorized readers of the file, and it stores the file key 
encryptions with the file, so a user with a corresponding 
private key can decrypt the file key and therewith the 
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file. Actually, there is one more level of indirection 
because of the need to identify and coalesce identical 
files (see subsection 3.6.1) even if they are encrypted 
with different user keys: The client first computes a 
one-way hash of each block of the file, and this hash is 
used as a key for encrypting the block. The file key is 
used to encrypt the hashes rather than to encrypt the file 
blocks directly. We call this technique convergent 
encryption [12], because identical file plaintext 
converges to identical ciphertext, irrespective of the 
user keys. Performing encryption on a block level 
enables a client to write an individual block without 
having to rewrite the entire file. It also enables the 
client to read individual blocks without having to wait 
for the download of an entire file from a file host. 


To prevent members of a directory group from viewing 
file or directory names, they are encrypted by clients 
before being sent to the group, using a symmetric key 
that is encrypted with the public keys of authorized 
directory readers and stored in the directory metadata 
[15]. To prevent a malicious client from encrypting a 
syntactically illegal name [31], the Farsite design uses a 
technique called exclusive encryption, which augments 
a cryptosystem in a way that guarantees that decryption 
can only produce legal names no matter what bit string 
is given as putative ciphertext [15]. 


3.2.3 Integrity 

As long as fewer than one third of the members of a 
directory group are faulty or malicious, the integrity of 
directory metadata is maintained by the Byzantine- 
fault-tolerant protocol. Integrity of file data is ensured 
by computing a Merkle hash tree [30] over the file data 
blocks, storing a copy of the tree with the file, and 
keeping a copy of the root hash in the directory group 
that manages the file’s metadata. Because of the tree, 
the cost of an in-place file-block update is logarithmic — 
rather than linear — in the file size. The hash tree also 
enables a client to validate any file block in logarithmic 
time, without waiting to download the entire file. The 
time to validate the entire file is linear in the file size, 
not log-linear, because the count of internal hash nodes 
is proportional to the count of leaf content nodes. 


3.3 Durability 


When an application creates, modifies, renames, or 
deletes a file or directory, these updates to metadata are 
committed only on the client’s local disk and not by a 
Byzantine operation to the directory group, due to the 
high cost of the latter. The updates are written into a 
log (much as in Coda [22]), which is compressed when 
possible via techniques such as removing matching 
create-delete operation pairs. The log is pushed back to 
the directory group periodically and also when a lease 
is recalled, as described in subsection 3.4. Because 
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client machines are not fully trusted, the directory 
group verifies the legality of each log entry before 
performing the update operation that it specifies. 


When a client machine reboots after a crash, it needs to 
send committed updates to the directory group and have 
the group accept them as validly originating from the 
user. The two obvious ways of accomplishing this are 
unacceptable: Private-key-signing every committed 
update would be prohibitively expensive (roughly a 
disk seek time), and holding the user’s private key on 
the client through a crash would open a security hole. 


Instead, when first contacting a directory group, a client 
generates a random authenticator key and splits it into 
secret shares [46], which it distributes among members 
of the directory group. This key is not stored on the 
client’s local disk, so it is unavailable to an attacker 
after a crash (modulo the lack of crypto-paging in the 
underlying operating system — see subsection 2.1). 
With this key, the client signs each committed update 
using a message authentication code (MAC) [29]. 
(Symmetric-key MACs are much faster than public-key 
signatures.) When recovering from a crash, the client 
sends the MAC to the directory group along with the 
locally committed updates. In a single transaction, the 
group members first batch the set of updates, then 
jointly reconstruct the authenticator key, validate the 
batch of updates, and discard the key. Once the key has 
been reconstructed, no further updates will be accepted. 
(The recovery phase of this process has not yet been 
implemented.) 


Modifying a file (unlike creating, renaming, or deleting 
it) affects not only the file metadata but also the file 
content. It is necessary to update the content atomically 
with the metadata; otherwise, they may be left in an 
inconsistent state following a crash, and the file content 
will be unverifiable. For the rare [48] cases when an 
existing block is overwritten, the new content is logged 
along with the metadata before the file is updated, so a 
partial write can be rolled forward from the log. When 
a client appends a new block to the end of a file, the 
content need not be logged; it is sufficient to atomically 
update the file length and content hash after writing the 
new block. If a crash leaves a partially written block, it 
can be rolled backward to an empty block [20]. 


3.4 Consistency 


The ultimate responsibility for consistency of file data 
and directory metadata lies with the directory group that 
manages the file or directory. However, temporary, 
post-hoc-verifiable control can be loaned to client 
machines via a lease mechanism. There are four 
classes of leases in Farsite: content leases, name leases, 
mode leases, and access leases. They are described in 
the following four subsections. 


3.4.1 Data Consistency 

Content leases govern which client machines currently 
have control of a file’s content. There are two content- 
lease types: read/write and read-only, and they support 
single-writer multi-reader semantics. A read-only lease 
assures a Client that the file data it sees is not stale. A 
read/write lease entitles a client to perform write 
operations to its local copy of the file. Applications are 
not aware of whether their clients hold content leases. 


When an application opens a file, the client requests a 
content lease from the directory group that manages the 
file. When the application closes the file, the client 
does not immediately cancel its lease, since it may soon 
need to open that file again [48]. If another client 
makes a valid request for a new content lease while the 
first client holds a conflicting lease, the directory group 
will recall the lease from the first client. When this 
client returns the lease, it will also push all of its logged 
updates to the directory group. The group will apply 
these updates before issuing the new content lease to 
the other client, thereby maintaining consistency. 


Since read/write and write/write file sharing on 
workstations is usually sequential [22, 48], it is often 
tolerably efficient to ping-pong leases between clients 
as they make altemate file accesses. However, as a 
performance optimization, the Farsite design includes a 
mechanism similar to that in Sprite [35]: redirecting 
concurrent non-read-only accesses through a single 
client machine. This approach is not scalable, but 
Farsite is not designed for large-scale write sharing. 
We have not yet determined an appropriate policy for 
when concurrent non-read-only accesses should switch 
from lease ping-pong to single-client serialization. 


Content leases have variable granularity: A lease may 
cover a single file, or it may cover an entire directory of 
files, similar to a volume lease in AFS [21]. Directory 
groups may issue broader leases than those requested 
by the client, if no other clients have recently made 
conflicting accesses to the broader set of files. 


Because clients can fail or become disconnected, they 
may be unable to respond to a lease recall. To prevent 
this situation from rendering a file permanently 
inaccessible, leases include expiration times. The lease 
time varies depending upon the type of lease (i.e., read- 
only leases last for longer than read/write leases) and 
upon the observed degree of sharing on the file. The 
directory group treats lease expiration identically to a 
client’s closing the file without making further updates. 


There are several options for handling lease expiration 
on a disconnected client: The most pessimistic strategy 
is to close all handles to the file and drop any logged 
updates, since it may not be possible to apply the 
updates if the file is modified by another client after the 
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lease expires. We could, however, save the logged 
updates and, if the file has not changed, apply them 
after re-establishing communications with the directory 
group. We may wish to keep file handles open for read 
access to potentially stale data, or — most optimistically 
— even allow further updates, since we might be able to 
apply these later. We have not yet explored this space 
nor implemented any mechanisms. 


Since the Windows directory-listing functions are 
specified to be best-effort, we support them using a 
snapshot of directory contents rather than with a lease. 


As described in subsection 2.7, the number of leases 
issued per file is limited for performance reasons. 


3.4.2 Namespace Consistency 

Shared file-system namespaces commonly [34] contain 
regions that are private to particular users. To allow 
clients to modify such regions without having to 
frequently contact the directory group that manages the 
region, Farsite introduces the concept of name leases. 


Name leases govern which client machine currently has 
control over a name in the directory namespace. There 
is only one type of name lease, but it has two different 
meanings depending on whether a directory (or file) 
with that name exists: If there is no such extant name, 
then a name lease entitles a client to create a file or 
directory with that name. Ifa directory with the name 
exists, then the name lease entitles a client to create 
files or subdirectories under that directory with any 
non-extant name. This dual meaning implies that when 
a client uses a name lease to create a new directory, it 
can then immediately create files and subdirectories in 
that directory. To rename a file or directory, a client 
must obtain a name lease on the target name. 


Like content leases, name leases can be recalled if a 
client wants to create a name that falls within the scope 
of a name lease that has been issued to another client. 
The discussion above regarding expiration of content 
leases also applies to name leases. 


3.4.3 Windows File-Sharing Semantics 

Windows supports application-level consistency by 
providing explicit control over file-sharing semantics. 
When an application opens a file, it specifies two 
parameters: (1) the access mode, which is the types of 
access it wants, and (2) the sharing mode, which is the 
types of access it is willing to concurrently allow 
others. There are many different access modes, but 
from the perspective of a distributed system, they can 
be distilled down to three (and finer distinctions can be 
enforced locally by the client): read access, write 
access, and delete access. There are also three sharing 
modes: read sharing, write sharing, and delete sharing, 
which permit other applications to open the file for read 
access, write access, and delete access, respectively. 
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As an example, if an application tries to open a file with 
read access mode, the open will fail if another 
application has the file open without read sharing mode. 
Conversely, if an application tries to open a file without 
read sharing mode, the open will fail if another 
application has the file open with read access mode. 


To support these semantics, Farsite employs six types 
of mode leases: read, write, delete, exclude-read, 
exclude-write, and exclude-delete. When a client opens 
a file, Farsite translates the requested access and share 
modes into the corresponding mode-lease types: Each 
access mode implies a need for the corresponding mode 
lease, and the lack of each sharing mode implies a need 
for the corresponding exclude lease. For example, if an 
application opens a file for read access, the client will 
request a read mode lease, and if the open allows only 
read sharing, then it will also request exclude-write and 
exclude-delete mode leases. When a directory group 
processes a client’s open request, it determines whether 
it can issue the requested leases without conflicting 
with any extant mode leases on the file. If it cannot, it 
contacts the client or clients who hold conflicting mode 
leases to see if they are willing to have their leases 
revoked or downgraded, which they may be if their 
applications no longer have open handles on the file. 
The mode-lease conflicts are the obvious ones: read 
conflicts with exclude-read, write with exclude-write, 
and delete with exclude-delete. 


3.4.4 Windows Deletion Semantics 

Windows has surprisingly complex deletion semantics: 
A file is deleted by opening it, marking it for deletion, 
and closing it. Since there may be multiple handles 
open on a file, the file is not truly deleted until the last 
handle on a deletion-marked file is closed. While the 
file is marked for deletion, no new handles may be 
opened on the file, but any application that has an open 
delete-access handle can clear the deletion mark, 
thereby canceling the deletion and also permitting new 
handles on the file to be opened. 


To support these semantics, the Farsite design employs 
three types of access leases: public, protected, and 
private. A public access lease indicates that the lease 
holder has the file open. A protected lease includes the 
meaning of a public lease, and it further indicates that 
no other client will be granted access without first 
contacting the lease holder. A private lease includes the 
meaning of a protected lease, and it further indicates 
that no other client has any access lease on the file. 
When a client opens a file, the managing directory 
group checks to see whether it has issued a private or 
protected access lease to any other client. If it has, it 
downgrades this lease to a public lease, thereby forcing 
a metadata pushback (as described in subsection 3.3), 
before issuing an access lease to the new client. 
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To mark a file for deletion, a client must first obtain a 
private or protected access lease on the file. If the 
directory group thereafter receives a different client’s 
request to open the file, downgrading this access lease 
to a public lease will force a metadata pushback, thus 
informing the directory group of whether the client has 
delete-marked the file. Ifthe file has been marked, then 
the directory group will deny the open request. 


If a client has a private access lease on a file, it is 
guaranteed that no other client has an open handle, so it 
can delete the file as an entirely local operation. 


3.5 Scalability 


The Farsite design uses two main mechanisms to keep a 
node’s computation, communication, and storage from 
growing with the system size: hint-based pathname 
translation and delayed directory-change notification. 


When a directory group becomes overloaded, at least 
[2 Rp+1)/ 3 | of its Rp members can sign a certificate 
that delegates part of its namespace to another group. 
When a client attempts to open a file or directory with a 
particular pathname, it needs to determine which group 
of machines is responsible for that name. The basis 
mechanism is to contact successive directory groups 
until the responsible group is found. This search begins 
with the group that manages the root of the namespace, 
and each contacted group provides a delegation 
certificate that indicates which group to contact next. 


This basis approach clearly does not scale, because all 
pathname translations require contacting the root 
directory group. Therefore, to perform translations in a 
scalable fashion, the Farsite design uses a hint-based 
scheme that tolerates corrupt directory group members, 
group membership changes, and stale delegations: 
Each client maintains a cache of pathnames and their 
mappings to directory groups, similar to prefix tables in 
Sprite [35]. A client translates a path by finding the 
longest-matching prefix in its cache and contacting the 
indicated directory group. There are three cases: (1) 
Because of access locality, the most common case is 
that the contacted group manages the pathname. (2) If 
the group manages only a path prefix of the name, then 
it replies with all of its delegation certificates, which the 
client adds to its hint cache. (3) If the group does not 
manage a path prefix of the name, then it informs the 
client, which removes the stale hint that led it to the 
incorrect group. In the latter two cases, the client again 
finds the longest-matching prefix and repeats the above 
steps. Because of the signed delegation certificates, no 
part of this protocol requires Byzantine operations. 
Each step either removes old information or adds new 
information about at least one pathname component, so 
the translation terminates after no more than twice the 
number of components in the path being translated. 


Directory-change notification is a Windows mechanism 
that allows applications to register for callbacks when 
changes occur to a specified directory. The archetypal 
example is Windows Explorer, which registers a 
notification for the directory currently displayed. Since 
Windows specifies this notification to be best-effort, the 
Farsite design supports it in a delayed manner: For any 
directory for which a notification has been registered, 
the directory group packages the complete directory 
information, signs it to authenticate its contents, and 
sends it to the registered clients. The transmission work 
can be divided among members of the directory group 
and also among clients using application-level multicast 
[16]. Farsite clients automatically register for directory- 
change notification when a user lists a directory, so 
repeat listings need not make multiple remote requests. 


3.6 Efficiency 


3.6.1 Space Efficiency 

File and directory replication dramatically increase the 
storage requirements of the system. To make room for 
this additional storage, Farsite reclaims space from 
incidentally duplicated files, such as workgroup-shared 
documents or multiple copies of common applications. 


Measurements of 550 desktop file systems at Microsoft 
[6] show that almost half of all occupied disk space can 
be reclaimed by eliminating duplicates. The Farsite 
design detects files with duplicate content by storing 
file-content hashes in a scalable, distributed, fault- 
tolerant database [12]. It then co-locates replicas of 
identical files onto the same set of file hosts, where they 
are coalesced by Windows’ Single Instance Store [7]. 


3.6.2 Time Efficiency (Performance) 

Many of the mechanisms already described have been 
designed in part for their effect on system performance. 
Caching encrypted file content on client disks improves 
not only file availability but also file-read performance 
(further improved by caching decrypted file content in 
memory). Farsite’s various lease mechanisms and its 
hint-based pathname translation not only reduce the 
load on directory groups but also eliminate the latency 
of network round trips. Performance is the primary 
motivation behind limiting the count of leases per file, 
using Merkle trees for data integrity, and MAC-logging 
metadata updates on clients. 


In addition, Farsite inserts a delay between the creation 
or update of a file and the replication of the new file 
content, thus providing an opportunity to abort the 
replication if the operation that motivated it is 
superseded. Since the majority of file creations and 
updates are followed by deletions or other updates 
shortly thereafter [4, 48], this delay permits a dramatic 
reduction in network file-replication traffic [6]. 
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3.7 Manageability 


3.7.1 Local-Machine Administration 

Although Farsite requires little central administration, 
users may occasionally need or want to perform local- 
system administrative tasks, such as hardware upgrades, 
software upgrades, and backup of private data. 


When using a local file system, upgrading a machine’s 
hardware by replacing the disk (or by replacing the 
entire machine) necessitates copying all file-system 
structure and content from the old disk to the new one. 
In Farsite, file data and metadata are replicated on other 
machines for reliability, so removing the old disk (or 
decommissioning an old machine) is merely a special 
case of hardware failure. In its capacities as file host 
and directory group member, the machine’s functions 
will be migrated; and in its capacity as a client, the hint 
cache and content cache will gradually refill. However, 
since users replace their machines far more frequently 
than machines fail, Farsite’s reliability is substantially 
improved by providing users a means to indicate their 
intention to decommission a machine or disk, spurring a 
preemptive migration of the machine’s functions [6]. 


To address the need for upgrades and bug fixes, Farsite 
supports interoperation between machines running 
different versions of its software by including major 
and minor version numbers in connection-establishment 
messages. Minor-version changes can — by definition — 
be ignored, and later versions of the software can send 
and understand all earlier major versions of messages. 
This backward compatibility permits users to self-pace 
their upgrades, using a suggestion-based model similar 
to Windows Update [32]. Updated executables need 
not be sourced centrally: If they are signed using a 
private key whose public counterpart is baked into the 
Farsite code, upgrades can be obtained from any other 
machine running a more recent version of Farsite code. 


Backup processes are commonly used for two purposes: 
reliability and archiving. In Farsite, there is little need 
for the former, since the multiple on-line copies of each 
file on independent machines should be more reliable 
than a single extra copy on a backup tape whose quality 
is rarely verified. For archival purposes, automatic on- 
line versioning [40] would be a more valuable system 
addition than manual off-line backup. However, if 
users still wish to backup their own regions of the 
namespace, existing backup utilities should work fine, 
except for two problems: pollution of the local cache 
and weakening of privacy from storing decrypted data 
on tape. To address the first problem, we could exploit 
a flag that Windows backup utilities use to indicate 
their purpose in opening files: Farsite could respond to 
this flag by not locally caching the file. The second 
problem, which is outside of Farsite’s domain, could be 
addressed by an encrypting backup utility. 
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3.7.2 Autonomic System Operation 

Farsite administers itself in a distributed, Byzantine- 
fault-tolerant fashion. Self-administration tasks are 
either lazy follow-ups scheduled after client-initiated 
operations or continual background tasks performed 
periodically. The details of these tasks (file replication, 
replica relocation, directory migration, namespace 
delegation, and duplicate-file identification/coalescing) 
have been described above, but in this section we 
describe their substrate: two semantic extensions to the 
conventional model of Byzantine fault-tolerance, timed 
Byzantine operations and Byzantine outcalls. 


In the standard conception of Byzantine fault-tolerant 
distributed systems [8], an operation is initiated by a 
single machine and performed by a Byzantine-fault- 
tolerant replica group. This modifies the shared state of 
the group members and returns a result to the initiator. 


For lazy and periodic tasks (e.g., replica relocation), 
directory groups need to initiate operations in response 
to a timer, rather than in response to a client request. 
This is complicated because Byzantine replicas must 
perform operations in lock step, but the clocks of group 
members cannot be perfectly synchronized. Farsite 
supports timed Byzantine operations via the following 
mechanism: The Byzantine-replicated state includes Rp 
member time values, each associated with one of the Rp 
machines in the group. The éth largest member time 
(where k = (Rp—1)/3 +11) is regarded as the group 
time. When a machine’s local time indicates that a 
timed operation should be performed, it invokes the 
Byzantine protocol to update its replicated member 
time to the machine’s local time. By modifying one of 
the member times, this update may change the group 
time, in which case the group performs all operations 
scheduled to occur at or before the new group time. 


Self-administration tasks invert the standard model of 
Byzantine-fault-tolerance: The directory group invokes 
an operation (e.g., instruction to create a file replica) on 
a single remote machine, which sends a reply back to 
the group. We perform these Byzantine outcalls using a 
hint-based scheme: A Byzantine operation updates the 
replicated state to enqueue a request to a remote 
machine. Then, members of the directory group, acting 
as individuals, send hint messages to the remote 
machine, suggesting that it invoke a Byzantine 
operation to see if the directory group has any work for 
it to do. When the machine invokes the Byzantine 
operation, the request is dequeued and retumed to the 
invoking machine. The hint messages are staggered in 
time, so in the common case, after one member sends a 
hint message, the remote machine dequeues its request, 
preventing the other members from sending redundant 
hints. If the machine needs to reply to the group, it 
does so by invoking another Byzantine operation. 
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4. Implementation 


Farsite is implemented as two components: a user-level 
service (daemon) and a kemel-level driver. The driver 
implements only those operations whose functionality 
or performance necessitates placement in the kemel: 
exporting a file-system interface, interacting with the 
cache manager, and encrypting and decrypting file 
content. All other functions are implemented in user 
level: managing the local file cache, fetching files from 
remote machines, validating file content, replicating 
and relocating files, issuing leases, managing metadata, 
and executing the Byzantine-fault-tolerant protocol. 


Windows’ native remote file system is RDR/SRV, a 
pair of file-system drivers that communicate via the 
CIFS protocol [42]. RDR lives under RDBSS, a driver 
that provides a general framework for implementing 
network file systems. RDR accepts file-system calls 
from applications and redirects them via the network to 
SRV running on another machine, which communicates 
with NTFS to satisfy the request. 


We took advantage of this framework by implementing 
Farsite’s kemel driver under RDBSS. The Farsite Mini 
Redirector (FMR) accepts file-system calls, interacts 
with Farsite’s user-level component, uses NTFS as a 
local persistent store, and performs encryption and 
decryption on the file-I/O read and write paths. 


Our user-level component is called the Farsite Local 
Manager (FLM). The control channel by which FLMs 
on different machines communicate is an encrypted, 
authenticated connection established on top of TCP. 
The data channel by which encrypted file content is 
retrieved from other machines is a CIFS connection 
established by the RDR and SRV components of the 
two machines. This architecture is illustrated in Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1: Farsite components in system context 


5. Evaluation 


In the following two subsections, we evaluate Farsite’s 
scalability by calculating the expected central loads of 
certification, directory access, and path translation as a 
function of system size; and we evaluate Farsite’s 
performance by benchmarking our prototype. 


5.1 Scalability Analysis 


Farsite’s scalability target is ~10° machines. Scale is 
potentially limited by two points of centralization: 
certification authorities and root directory groups. 


Farsite’s certification authorities sign certificates offline 
rather than interactively processing verifications online. 
Therefore, their workload is determined by the number 
of private-key signatures they have to perform, not by 
the much greater number of verifications required. Ifa 
company issues machine and user certificates with a 
one-month lifetime, then in a system of 10° machines 
and users, the CA will have to sign 2 x 10° certificates 
per month. Each RSA private-key signature takes less 
than 10 ms of CPU time, so the total computational 
workload is less than one CPU-hour per month. 


Load on a directory group can be categorized into two 
general classes: the direct load of accesses and updates 
to the metadata it manages and the indirect load of 
performing pathname translations for directory groups 
that manage directories lower in the hierarchy. As a 
Farsite installation grows, the count of client machines 
in the system, all of which could concurrently access 
the same directory, also grows. Since the count of files 
per directory is independent of system scale [6], the 
direct load is bounded by limiting the number of 
outstanding leases per file (see subsection 2.7) and by 
distributing the transmission of directory-change 
notifications (see subsection 3.5) using application- 
level multicast, which is demonstrably efficient for such 
batch-update processes [16]. 


The indirect load on a directory group due to pathname 
translations is heavily reduced by the hint-caching 
mechanism described in subsection 3.5. When a new 
client joins the system, its first file access contacts the 
root directory group. If machines have a mean lifetime 
of one year [6], then a system of ~10° machines will see 
roughly 300 new machines per day, placing a trivial 
translation load on the root group from initial requests. 
Since the group responds with all of its delegation 
certificates, each client should never need to contact the 
root group again. Before a directory group’s delegation 
certificates expire, it issues new certificates with later 
expiration dates and passes them down the directory- 
group hierarchy and on to clients. 
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5.2 Performance Measurements 


For our performance evaluation, we configured a five- 
machine Farsite system using 1-GHz P3 machines, each 
with 512 MB of memory, two 114-GB Maxtor 
4G120J6 drives, and a 100-Mbps Intel 82559 NIC, 
interconnected by a Cisco WS-C2948G network switch. 
Four machines served as file hosts and as members of a 
directory group, and one machine served as a client. 


We collected a one-hour NTFS file-system trace from a 
developer’s machine in our research group. The trace, 
collected from 11 AM to noon PDT on September 13, 
2002, includes 450,164 file-system operations whose 
temporal frequency and type breakdown are closely 
representative of the file-system workload of this 
machine over the working hours in a measured three- 
week period. We replayed this trace on a Farsite client 
machine, and for comparison, we also replayed it onto a 
local NTFS partition and to a remote machine via CIFS. 


Fig. 2 shows CDFs of operation timings during these 
experiments. For operations with very short durations 
(less than 7 psec), Farsite is actually faster than NTFS, 
primarily due to a shorter code path. Nearly half of all 
operations are in this category. For the remainder, 
except for the slowest 1.4% of operations, Farsite's 
speed is between that of NTFS and CIFS. 


We broke down the operation timings by operation type 
for the six types that took 99% of all I/O time. Farsite’s 
mean operation durations are 2 to 4 times as long as 
those of NTFS for reads, writes, and closes; they are 9 
times as long for opens; and they are 20 times as long 
for file-attribute and directory queries. Over the entire 
trace, Farsite displayed 5.5 times the file-I/O latency of 
NTFS. Some of this slowdown is due to making 
kernel/user crossings between the FMR and the FLM, 
and much of it is due to untuned code. 


Relative to CIFS, Farsite’s mean operation durations 
are 2 times as long on writes but only 0.4 times as long 
on reads and 0.7 times as long on queries. Overall, 
Farsite displayed 0.8 times the file-I/O latency of CIFS. 
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Fig. 2: CDF of trace-replay operation timings 
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Table 1: Andrew benchmark timings (seconds) 


NTFS CIFS 
19x 10° 3.4 x 104 3.7x 10° 


To evaluate Farsite’s sensitivity to network latency, we 
inserted a one-second delay into network transmissions. 
Because the vast majority of Farsite’s operations are 
performed entirely locally, the effect on the log-scaled 
CDF was merely to stretch the thin upper tail to the 
right, which is nearly invisible in Fig 2. This delay did, 
however, add 10% to Farsite’s total file-I/O latency. 


Primarily because it is customary to do so, we also rana 
version of the Andrew benchmark that we modified for 
Windows and scaled up by three orders of magnitude. 
It performs successive phases of creating directories, 
copying files, listing metadata, processing file content, 
and compiling the file-system code; each phase has a 
footprint of 5 — 11 GB. Table 1 shows total run times, 
but such Andrew benchmark results do not reflect a 
realistic workload. In particular, Farsite performs the 
directory-creation phase nearly twice as fast as NTFS, 
largely because NTFS is inefficient at creating a batch 
of millions of directories. 


6. Future Work 


Although we have implemented much of the Farsite 
design, several significant components remain, mainly 
those concerned with scalability (namespace delegation, 
distributed pathname translation, and directory-change 
notification) and those concerned with crash-recovery 
(directory-group membership change and torn-write 
repair). The mechanism for distributed duplicate 
detection is operational but not yet integrated into the 
rest of the system. Several smaller components have 
not yet been completed, including exclusive encryption 
of filenames, serializing multiple writers on a single 
machine, supporting lease expirations on clients, and 
full support for Windows deletion semantics. 


Farsite requires two additional mechanisms for which 
we have not yet developed designs. First, to prevent a 
single user from consuming all available space in the 
system, we need a mechanism to enforce per-user space 
quotas; our intent is to limit each user’s storage-space 
consumption to an amount proportional to that user’s 
machines’ storage-space contribution, with an expected 
proportionality constant near unity [6]. Second, Farsite 
relocates file replicas among machines according to the 
measured availability of those machines [14], which 
requires a mechanism to measure machine availability. 
Given Farsite’s design assumptions, these mechanisms 
must be scalable, decentralized, fault-tolerant, and 
secure, making their design rather more demanding 
than one might initially presume. 
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7. Related Work 


Farsite has many forebears in the history of network file 
systems. NFS [39] provides server-based, location- 
transparent file storage for diskless clients. AFS [21] 
improves performance and availability on disk-enabled 
workstations via leases and client-side file caching. In 
Sprite [35], clients use prefix tables for searching the 
file namespace. Coda [22] replicates files on multiple 
servers to improve availability. The xFS [1] file system 
decentralizes file-storage service among a set of trusted 
workstations, as does the Frangipani [45] file system 
running on top of the Petal [24] distributed virtual disk. 
All of these systems rely on trusted machines, and the 
decentralized systems (xFS and Frangipani) maintain 
per-client state that is proportional to the system size. 


An important area of distributed-file-systems research, 
but one that is orthogonal to Farsite, is disconnected 
operation. The Coda [22], Ficus [37], and Bayou [44] 
systems researched this area extensively, and Farsite 
could adopt the established solution of application- 
specific resolvers for concurrent update conflicts. 


Several earlier networked file systems have addressed 
one or more aspects of security. Blaze’s Cryptographic 
File System [5] encrypts a single user’s files on a client 
machine and stores the encrypted files on a server. BFS 
[8] replaces a single NFS server with a Byzantine-fault- 
tolerant replica group. SUNDR [27] guarantees file 
privacy, integrity, and consistency despite a potentially 
malicious server, but it does this by placing trust in all 
client machines (unlike Farsite, which requires only that 
each user trust the client machine he is directly using). 
SFS [26] constructs “self-certifying pathnames” by 
embedding hashes of public keys into file names, thus 
defending read-only data against compromised servers 
or compromised networks. 


A number of distributed storage systems attempt to 
address the issue of scalability. Inspired by peer-to- 
peer file-sharing applications such as Napster [33], 
Gnutella [17], and Freenet [9], storage systems such as 
CFS [10] and PAST [38] employ scalable, distributed 
algorithms for routing and storing data. Widespread 
data distribution is employed by the Eternity Service’s 
(2] replication system and by Archival Intermemory’s 
[18] erasure-coding mechanism to prevent data loss 
despite attack by powerful adversaries, and PASIS [49] 
additionally employs secret sharing for data security. 
OceanStore [23] is designed to store all of the world’s 
data (10”* bytes) using trans-continentally distributed, 
Byzantine-fault-tolerant replica groups to provide user- 
selectable consistency semantics. These systems have 
flat namespaces; they do not export file-system 
interfaces; and (with the exception of OceanStore) they 
are designed for publishing or archiving data, rather 
than for interactively using and updating data. 


8. Conclusions 


Farsite is a scalable, decentralized, network file system 
wherein a loosely coupled collection of insecure and 
unreliable machines collaboratively establish a virtual 
file server that is secure and reliable. Farsite provides 
the shared namespace, location-transparent access, and 
reliable data storage of a central file server and also the 
low cost, decentralized security, and privacy of desktop 
workstations. It requires no central-administrative 
effort apart from signing user and machine certificates. 


Farsite’s core architecture is a collection of interacting, 
Byzantine-fault-tolerant replica groups, arranged in a 
tree that overlays the file-system namespace hierarchy. 
Because the vast majority of file-system data is opaque 
file content, Farsite maintains only indirection pointers 
and cryptographic checksums of this data as part of the 
Byzantine-replicated state. Actual content is encrypted 
and stored using raw (non-Byzantine) replication; 
however, the architecture could alternatively employ 
erasure-coded replication to improve storage efficiency. 


Farsite is designed to support the file-I/O workload of 
desktop computers in a large company or university. It 
provides availability and reliability through replication; 
privacy and authentication through cryptography; 
integrity through Byzantine-fault-tolerance techniques; 
consistency through leases of variable granularity and 
duration; scalability through namespace delegation; and 
reasonable performance through client caching, hint- 
based pathname translation, and lazy update commit. 


In large part, Farsite’s design is a careful synthesis of 
techniques that are well known within the systems and 
security communities, including replication, Byzantine- 
fault-tolerance, cryptography, certificates, leases, client 
caching, and secret sharing. However, we have also 
developed several new techniques to address issues that 
have arisen in Farsite’s design: Convergent encryption 
permits identifying and coalescing duplicate files 
encrypted with different users’ keys. Exclusive 
encryption enforces filename syntax while maintaining 
filename privacy. A scalable, distributed, fault-tolerant 
database supports distributed duplicate-file detection. 
We use a novel combination of secret sharing, message 
authentication codes, and logging to enable secure crash 
recovery. Timed Byzantine operations and Byzantine 
outcalls supplement the conventional model of 
Byzantine fault-tolerance to permit directory groups to 
perform autonomous maintenance functions. 


Analysis suggests that our design should be able to 
scale to our target of ~10° machines. Experiments 
demonstrate that our untuned prototype provides 
tolerable performance relative to a local NTFS file 
system, and it performs significantly better than remote 
file access via CIFS. 
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Abstract 


Pangaea is a wide-area file system that supports data shar- 
ing among a community of widely distributed users. It is 
built on a symmetrically decentralized infrastructure that 
consists of commodity computers provided by the end 
users. Computers act autonomously to serve data to their 
local users. When possible, they exchange data with nearby 
peers to improve the system’s overall performance, avail- 
ability, and network economy. This approach is realized by 
aggressively creating a replica of a file whenever and wher- 
ever it is accessed. 

This paper presents the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of the Pangaea file system. Pangaea offers ef- 
ficient, randomized algorithms to manage highly dynamic 
and potentially large groups of file replicas. It applies op- 
timistic consistency semantics to replica contents, but it 
also offers stronger guarantees when required by the users. 
The evaluation demonstrates that Pangaea outperforms ex- 
isting distributed file systems in large heterogeneous envi- 
ronments, typical of the Internet and of large corporate in- 
tranets. 


1 Introduction 


Pangaea is a wide-area file system that supports the daily 
storage needs of a distributed community of users. It is a 
platform for ad-hoc data sharing—it enables multinational 
corporations, distributed groups of collaborating users, and 
content management systems to exchange data efficiently 
using a file system. 

Pangaea builds a unified file system across a federation 
of up to thousands of widely distributed computers con- 
nected by dedicated or virtual private networks. We cur- 
rently assume that all servers are trusted; relaxing the trust 
relationship is future work. The system faces continuous 
reconfiguration, with users moving, companies restructur- 
ing, and computers being added or removed. Thus, Pangaea 
must meet three key goals: 


Speed: Hide the wide-area networking latency; file access 
speed should resemble that of a local file system. 


Availability and autonomy: Avoid depending on_ the 
availability of any specific node. Pangaea must adapt 
automatically to server additions, removals, failures and 
network partitioning. 


Network economy: Minimize the use of wide-area net- 
works. Nodes are not distributed uniformly; some nodes 
are in the same LAN, whereas some others are half way 
across the globe. Pangaea should transfer data between 
nodes in physical proximity, when possible, to reduce 
latency and save network bandwidth. 


We argue that a system should follow a symbiotic design 
to achieve these goals in dynamic, wide-area environments. 
In such a system, each server functions autonomously and 
allows reads and writes to its files even when disconnected. 
AS more computers become available, or as the system con- 
figuration changes, servers dynamically adapt and collab- 
orate with each other, in a way that enhances the overall 
performance and availability of the system. 

Pangaea realizes symbiosis by pervasive replication. It 
aggressively creates a replica of a file or directory whenever 
and wherever it is accessed. There is no single “master” 
replica of a file. Any replica may be read or written at any 
time, and replicas exchange updates among themselves in 
a peer-to-peer fashion. Pervasive replication achieves high 
performance by serving data from a server close to the point 
of access, high availability by letting each server contain 
its working set, and network economy by transferring data 
among close-by replicas. The following sections introduce 
two key strategies used to implement pervasive replication. 


1.1 Graph-based replica management 


Pangaea’s replica management must satisfy three goals. 
First, it must support a large number of replicas, to max- 
imize availability. Second, it needs to manage the repli- 
cas of each file independently, since it is difficult to pre- 
dict file-access patterns accurately in a wide area. Third, it 
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needs to support dynamic addition and removal of replicas 
even when some nodes are not available. Pangaea addresses 
these challenges by maintaining a sparse, yet strongly con- 
nected and randomized graph of replicas for each file. The 
graph is used both to propagate updates and to discover 
other replicas during replica addition and removal. This 
design offers three important benefits: 


Available and inexpensive membership management: 
A replica can be added by connecting to a few live 
replicas that it discovers, no matter how many other 
replicas are unavailable. Since the graph is sparse, 
adding or removing a replica involves only a constant 
cost, regardless of the total number of replicas. 


Available update distribution: Pangaea can distribute 
updates to all live replicas of a file as far as its graph is 
connected. The redundant and flexible nature of graphs 
makes them extremely unlikely to be disconnected even 
after multiple node or link failures. 


Network economy: The random-graph design facilitates 
the efficient use of wide-area network bandwidth, for a 
system with an aggressive replication policy. Pangaea 
achieves this by clustering replicas in physical proxim- 
ity tightly in the graph, and by creating a spanning tree 
along faster edges dynamically during update propaga- 
tion. 


1.2 Optimistic replica coordination 


A distributed service faces two inherently conflicting chal- 
lenges: high availability and strong data consistency [8, 
37]. Pangaea aims at maximizing availability: at any time, 
users must be able to read and write any replica and the 
system must be able to create or remove replicas without 
blocking. 

To address this challenge, Pangaea uses two techniques 
for replica management. First, it pushes updates to repli- 
cas rather than invalidating them, since the former achieves 
higher availability in a wide area by keeping up-to-date data 
in more locations. This approach may result in manag- 
ing unnecessary replicas, wasting both storage space and 
networking bandwidth. To ameliorate this problem, Pan- 
gaea lets each node remove inactive replicas, as discussed 
in Section 4.4. 

Second, Pangaea manages replica contents optimisti- 
cally. It lets any node issue updates at any time, propagates 
them among replicas in the background, and detects and re- 
solves conflicts after they happen. Thus, Pangaea supports 
only “eventual” consistency, guaranteeing that a user sees 
a change made by another user in some unspecified future 
time. Recent studies, however, reveal that file systems face 


very little concurrent write sharing, and that users demand 
consistency only within a window of minutes [31, 35]. Pan- 
gaea’s actual window of inconsistency is around 5 seconds 
in a wide area, as we show in Section 7.6. In addition, Pan- 
gaea provides an option that synchronously pushes updates 
to all replicas and gives users confirmation of their update 
delivery (Section 5.3). We thus believe that Pangaea’s con- 
sistency semantics are sufficient for the ad-hoc data sharing 
that Pangaea targets. 

Pangaea does not support applications that require strong 
consistency such as open-close consistency, that use locks, 
or that synchronize using directory operations (i.e., “lock 
files”). 


2 Related work 


Traditional local-area distributed file systems do not meet 
our goals of speed, availability, and network economy. Sys- 
tems such as xFS [2] and Frangipani [33] rely on tight node 
coordination for replica management and cannot overcome 
the non-uniform networking latencies and frequent network 
partitioning that are typical in wide-area networks. 

Pervasive replication resembles the persistent caching 
used in client-server file systems such as AFS [13], 
Coda [20], and LBFS [21]. Pangaea, however, can harness 
nodes to improve the system’s robustness and efficiency. 
First, it provides better availability. When a server crashes, 
there are always other nodes providing access to the files 
it hosted. Updates can be propagated to all live replicas 
even when some of the servers are unavailable. The de- 
centralized nature of Pangaea also allows any node to be 
removed (even permanently) transparently to users. Sec- 
ond, Pangaea improves efficiency by propagating updates 
between nearby nodes, rather than between a client and a 
fixed server and, creating new replicas from a nearby exist- 
ing replica. In this sense, Pangaea generalizes the idea of 
Fluid replication [16] that utilizes surrogate Coda servers 
placed in strategic (but fixed) locations to improve the per- 
formance and availability of the system. 

Pangaea’s replication follows an optimistic approach 
similar to that of mobile data-sharing services, such as Lo- 
tus Notes [15], TSAE [10], Bayou [32], and Roam [25]. 
These systems lack replica location management and rely 
on polling, usually by humans, to discover and exchange 
updates between replicas. Pangaea keeps track of repli- 
cas automatically and distributes updates proactively and 
transparently to all the users. Most of these systems repli- 
cate at the granularity of the whole database (except Roam, 
which supports subset replicas). In contrast, Pangaea’s files 
and directories are replicated independently, and some of its 
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operations (e.g., “rename”’) affect multiple files, each repli- 
cated on a different set of nodes. Such operations demand 
a new protocol for ensuring consistent outcome after con- 
flicts, as we discuss in Section 5.2. Pangaea offers a sim- 
ple conflict resolution policy similar to that of Roam, Lo- 
cus [36], or Coda [18]. We chose this design over more so- 
phisticated approaches (as in Bayou), because Pangaea can 
make no assumptions about the semantics of file-system 
operations. 


FARSITE [1] and Pangaea both build a unified file sys- 
tem across a federation of nodes, but they have different 
objectives. FARSITE’s goal is to build a reliable service 
on top of untrusted nodes using Byzantine consensus pro- 
tocols, and it is designed primarily for local-area networks. 
Pangaea assumes trusted servers, but it dynamically repli- 
cates files at the edge to minimize the use of wide-area net- 
works. 


Recent peer-to-peer data sharing systems, built on top of 
load-balanced, fault-tolerant distributed hash tables, share 
many properties with Pangaea. Systems such as CFS [6] 
and PAST [27] employ heuristics to exploit physical prox- 
imity when locating data, but they do not support con- 
current in-place updates of hierarchically structured data. 
Pangaea, unlike these systems, provides extra machinery 
for conflict detection and resolution, as we discuss in Sec- 
tion 5.2. Oceanstore [17] builds a file system with strong 
consistency by routing updates through a small “core” of 
replicas. Pangaea, instead, allows in-place updating of any 
replica without centralized coordination to maximize avail- 
ability. Ivy [22] is a peer-to-peer file system that lets data be 
updated, any time, anywhere, by exchanging operation logs 
between replicas. Because the replicas poll remote logs fre- 
quently, it supports stronger consistency than Pangaea. Its 
log-based update propagation also allows for more versa- 
tile conflict resolution than in Pangaea. However, because 
Ivy forces each user to read the logs of all other writers, it 
can only support a small file system with asmall number of 
writers. 


A number of companies are active in the field of wide- 
area collaborative data sharing, including FileFish, Scale8, 
WebFS, and Xythos. They offer a uniform, seamless inter- 
face for sharing files in a wide-area network, independent 
of the physical locations of users and data. Some of them 
provide features such as intelligent location of the cached 
copy closest to the user. However, they all use a centralized 
database to keep track of the location of files and replicas. 
Thus, their design does not meet Pangaea’s goals of avail- 
ability and autonomy. 


3 Pangaea: a structural overview 


This section overviews the structure of a server and the ma- 
jor data structures it maintains. Pangaea’s design follows a 
symmetrically distributed approach. A Pangaea server han- 
dles file-access requests from users. We assume that a user 
uses a single server during a log-in session (lasting, say, 
a few hours), so that on-demand replication improves file- 
access latency; the user may move between servers over 
time. Each server maintains local hard disks, used to store 
replicas of files and directories. Servers interact with each 
other in a peer-to-peer fashion to provide a unified file- 
system. 


3.1 Definitions 


We use the terms node and server interchangeably. Nodes 
are automatically grouped into regions, such that nodes 
within a region have low round-trip times (RTT) between 
them (<5ms in our implementation). Pangaea uses region 
information to optimize replica placement and coordina- 
tion. 

Pangaea replicates data at the granularity of files and 
treats directories as files with special contents. Thus, we 
use the term file to refer to a regular file or a directory. An 
edge represents a known connection between two replicas 
of a file; updates to the file flow along edges. The replicas 
of a file and the edges between them comprise a strongly 
connected graph. The set of replicas of a file is called the 
file’s replica set. 


3.2 Structure of a server 


The Pangaea server is currently implemented as a user- 
space NFSv3 loopback server (Figure 1). The server con- 
sists of four main modules: 


NFS protocol handler receives requests from applica- 
tions, updates local replicas, and generates requests 
for the replication engine. It is built using the SFS 
toolkit [19] that provides a basic infrastructure for NFS 
request parsing and event dispatching. 


Replication engine accepts requests from the NFS proto- 
col handler and the replication engine running on other 
nodes. It creates, modifies, or removes replicas, and 
forwards requests to other nodes if necessary. It is the 
largest part of the Pangaea server. 


Log module implements transaction-like semantics for lo- 
cal disk updates via redo logging. The server logs all 
the replica-update operations using this service, allow- 
ing them to survive crashes. 
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Figure 1: The structure of the Pangaea server. 





Inter-node 
communication 


Membership module maintains the status of other nodes, 
including their liveness, available disk space, the loca- 
tions of root-directory replicas, the list of regions in the 
system, the set of nodes in each region, and a round-trip 
time (RTT) estimate between every pair of regions. 
This module runs an extension of van Renesse’s gossip- 
based protocol [34]. Each node periodically sends its 
knowledge of nodes’ status to a random node chosen 
from its live-node list; the recipient merges this list with 
its own. A few fixed nodes are designated as “land- 
marks” and they bootstrap newly joining nodes. The 
protocol has been shown to disseminate membership in- 
formation quickly with low probability of false failure 
detection. 

The region and RTT information is gossiped as part of 
the membership information. A newly booted node ob- 
tains the region information from a landmark. It then 
polls a node in each existing region to determine where 
it belongs or to create a new singleton region. In each re- 
gion, the node with the smallest IP address elects itself 
as a leader and periodically pings nodes in other regions 
to measure the RTT. 

This membership-tracking scheme, especially the RTT 
management, is the key scalability bottleneck in 
our system—its network bandwidth consumption in 
a 10,000-node configuration is estimated to be 10K 
bytes/second/node. We plan to use external RTT- 
estimation services, such as IDMaps [9], once they be- 
come widely available. 


3.3 Structure of a file system 


Pangaea decentralizes both the replica-set and consistency 
management by maintaining a distributed graph of replicas 
for each file. Figure 2 shows an example of a system with 
two files. Pangaea distinguishes two types of replicas: gold 
and bronze. They can both be read and written by users at 
any time, and they both run an identical update-propagation 
protocol. Gold replicas, however, play an additional role in 
maintaining the hierarchical name space. 

First, gold replicas act as starting points from which 
bronze replicas are found during path-name traversal. To 
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Figure 2: An example ofa directory /joe and file /joe/foo. 
Each replica of joe stores three pointers to the gold replicas of 
foo. Each replica of foo keeps a backpointer to the parent di- 
rectory. Bronze replicas are connected randomly to form strongly 
connected graphs. Bronze replicas also have uni-directional links 
to the gold replicas of the file, which are not shown here. 


this end, the directory entry of a file lists the file’s gold 
replicas. Second, gold replicas perform several tasks that 
are hard to do in a completely distributed way. In particu- 
lar, they are used as pivots to keep the graph connected after 
a permanent node failure, and to maintain a minimum repli- 
cation factor for a file. They form a clique in the file’s graph 
so that they can monitor each other for these tasks. These 
issues are discussed in more detail in Section 4. Currently, 
Pangaea designates replicas created during initial file cre- 
ation as gold and fixes their locations unless some of them 
fail permanently. 

Each replica stores a backpointer that indicates its loca- 
tion in the file-system name space. A backpointer includes 
the parent directory’s ID and the file’s name within the di- 
rectory.! It is used for two purposes: to resolve conflicting 
directory operations (Section 5.2), and to keep the direc- 
tory entry up-to-date when the gold replica set of the file 
changes (Section 6.2). 

Figure 3 shows the key attributes of a replica. The times- 
tamp (ts) and the version vector (vv) [23] record the last 
time the file was modified. Their use is described in more 
detail in Section 5. GoldPeers are uni-directional links to 
the gold replicas of the file. Peers point to the neighboring 
(gold or bronze) replicas in the file’s graph. 


4 Replica set management 


In Pangaea, a replica is created when a user first accesses 
the file, and it is removed when a node runs out of disk 
space or finds a replica to be inactive. Because these oper- 
ations are frequent, they must be carried out efficiently and 


'A replica stores multiple backpointers when the file is hard-linked. 
A backpointer need not remember the locations of the parent-directory 
replicas, since a parent directory is always found on the same node due to 
the namespace-containment property (Section 4.3). 
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struct Replica 
fid: FilelD // 96 bit globally unique file ID 

ts: TimeStamp // Pair of (physical clock, IP addr). 

wy: VersionVector // Maps IP addr +> TimeStamp 

goldPeers: Set(NodelD) // Set of IP addresses 

peers: Set(NodelD) 

backptrs: Set(FilelD, String) // Pair of (dirID, fname) 


end 
struct DirEntry 
fname: String 
fid: FilelD 
downlinks: Set(NodelD) 
ts: Timestamp 
end 





Figure 3: Key attributes of a replica. 


without blocking, even when some nodes that store replicas 
are unavailable. This section describes algorithms based on 
random walks that achieve these goals. 


4.1 File creation 


We describe the interactions between the modules of the 
system and the use of various data structures using a simple 
scenario—a user on server S creates file F in directory D. 

For the moment, assume that S already stores a replica 
of D (if not, S creates one, using the protocol described in 
Section 4.2.) First, S determines the location of g initial 
replicas of F, which will become the gold replicas of the 
file (a typical value for g is 3). One replica will reside on S. 
The other g—1 replicas are chosen at random from different 
regions in the system to improve the expected availability 
of the file. Second, S creates the local replica for F and 
adds an entry for F in the local replica of D. S then replies 
to the client, and the client can start accessing the file. 

In the background, S disseminates two types of updates. 
It first “floods” the new directory contents to other direc- 
tory replicas. It also floods the contents of F (which is 
empty, save for attributes such as permissions and owner) 
to its gold-replica nodes. In practice, as we describe in Sec- 
tion 5, we deploy several techniques to reduce the overhead 
of flooding dramatically. As a side effect of the propaga- 
tion, the replicas of D will point to F’s gold replicas so 
that the latter can be discovered during future path-name 
lookups. 


4.2 Replica addition 


The protocol for creating additional replicas for a file is run 
when a user tries to access a file not present in her local 
node. Say that a user on node S wants to read file F. A read 
or write request is always preceded by a directory lookup 
(during the open request) on S. Thus, to create a replica, 


S must replicate the file’s parent directory. This recursive 
step may continue all the way up to the root directory. The 
locations of root replicas are maintained by the membership 
service (Section 3.2). 

Pangaea performs a short-cut replica creation to transfer 
data from a nearby existing replica. To create a replica of 
F, S first discovers the file’s gold replicas in the directory 
entry during the path-name lookup. S then requests the file 
contents from the gold replica closest to S (say P). P then 
finds a replica closest to S among its own graph neighbors 
(say X, which may be P itself) and forwards the request to 
X, which in turn sends the contents to S. At this point, S$ 
replies to the user and lets her start accessing the replica. 
This request forwarding is performed because the directory 
only knows F’s gold replicas, and there may be a bronze 
replica closer to P than the gold ones. 

The new copy must be integrated into the file’s replica 
graph to be able to propagate updates to and receive updates 
from other replicas. Thus, in the background, S chooses m 
existing replicas of F, adds edges to them, and requests 
them to add edges to the new replica in S. The selection of 
m peers must satisfy three goals: 


e Include gold replicas so that they have more choices dur- 
ing future short-cut replica creation. 


e Include nearby replicas so that updates can flow through 
fast network links. 


e Be sufficiently randomized so that, with high probabil- 
ity, the crash of nodes does not catastrophically discon- 
nect the file’s graph. 


Pangaea satisfies all these goals simultaneously, as a 
replica can have multiple edges. S chooses three types of 
peers for the new replica. First, S adds an edge to a random 
gold replica, preferably one from a different region than S, 
to give that gold replica more variety of regions in its neigh- 
bor set. Second, it asks arandom gold replica, say P, to pick 
the replica (among P’s immediate graph neighbors) closest 
to S. Third, S asks P to choose m — 2 random replicas us- 
ing random walks that start from P and perform a series of 
RPC calls along graph edges. This protocol ensures that the 
resulting graph is m edge- and node- connected, provided 
that it was m-connected before. 

Parameter m trades off availability and performance. A 
small value increases the probability of graph disconnec- 
tion (i.e., the probability that a replica cannot exchange up- 
dates with other replicas) after node failures. A large value 
for m increases the overhead of graph maintenance and up- 
date propagation by causing duplicate update delivery. We 
found that m = 4 offers a good balance in our prototype. 
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4.3 Name-space containment 


The procedures for file creation and replica addition both 
require a file’s parent directory to be present on the same 
node. Pangaea, in fact, demands that for every file, all inter- 
mediate directories, up to the root, are always replicated on 
the same node. This name-space-containment requirement 
yields two benefits. First, it naturally offers the availabil- 
ity and autonomy benefits of island-based replication [14]. 
That is, it enables lookup and access to every replica even 
when the server is disconnected and allows each node to 
take a backup of the file system locally. We quantify these 
benefits in Section 7.8. Second, it simplifies the conflict 
resolution of directory operations, as we discuss in Sec- 
tion 5.2. 

On the other hand, this requirement increases the system- 
wide storage overhead by 15% to 25%, compared to an 
idealized scheme in which directories are stored on only 
one node [28].2. We consider the overhead to be reason- 
able, as users already pay many times more storage cost by 
replicating files in the first place. 


4.4 Bronze replica removal 


This section describes the protocol for removing bronze 
replicas. Gold replicas are removed only as a side effect 
of a permanent node loss. We discuss the handling of per- 
manent failures in Section 6. 

A replica is removed for two possible reasons: because 
a node has run out of disk space, or the cost of keeping 
the replica outweighs its benefits. To reclaim disk space, 
Pangaea uses a randomized GD-Size algorithm [24]. We 
examine 50 random replicas kept in the node and calculate 
their merit values using the GD-Size function that considers 
both the replica’s size and the last-access time [5]. The 
replica with the minimum merit is evicted, and five replicas 
with the next-worst merit values are added to the candidates 
examined during the next round. The algorithm is repeated 
until it frees enough space on the disk. 

Optionally, a server can also reclaim replicas not worth 
keeping. We currently use a competitive updates algorithm 
for this purpose [12]. Here, the server keeps a per-replica 
counter that is incremented every time a replica receives 
a remote update and is reset to zero when the replica is 
read. When the counter’s value exceeds a threshold (4 in 
our prototype), the server evicts the replica. 


2 Due to the lack of wide-area file system traces, we analyzed the stor- 
age overhead using a fresh file system with RedHat 7.3 installed. The 
overhead mainly depends on the spatial locality of accesses, i.e., the de- 
gree to which files in the same directory are accessed together. We expect 
the overhead in practice to be much closer to 1.5% than 25%, because 
spatial locality in typical file-system traces is usually high. 
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To remove a replica, the server sends notices to the 
replica’s graph neighbors. Each neighbor, in turn, initiates a 
random walk starting from a random gold replica* and uses 
the protocol described in Section 4.2 to establish a replace- 
ment edge with another live replica. Starting the walk from 
a live gold replica ensures that the graph remains strongly 
connected. A similar protocol runs when a node detects an- 
other node’s permanent death, as we describe in Section 6. 


4.5 Summary 


The graph-based pervasive replication algorithms described 
in this section offer some fundamental benefits over tradi- 
tional approaches that have a fixed set of servers manage 
replica locations. 


Simple and efficient recovery from failures: Graphs 
are, by definition, flexible—spanning edges to any 
replica makes the graph incrementally more robust and 
efficient. Moreover, using just one type of edges both 
to locate replicas and to propagate updates simplifies 
the recovery from permanent failures and avoids any 
system disruption during graph reconfiguration. 


Decoupling of directories and files: Directory entries 
point only to gold replicas, and the set of gold replicas is 
typically stable. Thus, a file and its parent directory act 
mostly independently once the file is created. Adding or 
removing a bronze replica for the file does not require a 
change to the directory replicas. Adding or removing a 
gold or bronze replica for the directory does not require 
a change to the file replicas. These are key properties 
for the system’s efficiency. 


5 Propagating updates 


This section describes Pangaea’s solutions to three chal- 
lenges posed by optimistic replication: efficient and reli- 
able update propagation, handling concurrent updates, and 
the lack of strong consistency guarantees. 


5.1 Efficient update flooding 


The basic method for propagating updates in Pangaea is 
flooding along graph edges, as shown in Figure 4. When- 
ever a replica is modified on a server, the server pushes the 
entire file contents to all the graph neighbors, which in turn 
forward the contents to their neighbors, and so on, until all 
the replicas receive the new contents. This simple flooding 


3The gold-replica set is kept as a part of the replica’s attributes; see 
Figure 3. 
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r: Replica being updated. 
when Update is newly issued 
Log (rfid, r.vv). 
Send (rfid, rv, r.data) to nodesin r.peers 
Unlog (rfid, r.vv) after all the neighbors reply. 
when Update (fid, vv, data) is received from node n. 
if this update has already been applied then Reply to n 
else Log and apply the update. 
Reply ton 
Forward the update to rpeers - {n}. 
Unlog after all the neighbors reply. 





Figure 4: A simple flooding algonthm to distribute updates. 
This code assumes that updates are issued one at a time; the han- 
dling of concurrent updates is discussed in Section 5.2. 


algorithm guarantees reliable update delivery as long as the 
replica graph is strongly connected. The following three 
sections introduce techniques for improving the efficiency 
of the basic flooding algorithm. 


5.1.1 Optimization 1: delta propagation 


A major drawback of flooding is that it propagates the en- 
tire file contents even when only one byte has been modi- 
fied. Delta propagation improves the propagation efficiency 
while maintaining the logical simplicity of flooding. Here, 
whenever a portion of a file is changed (e.g., adding an en- 
try to a directory), Pangaea propagates only a small, se- 
mantic description of the change, called a delta. Deltas, in 
general, must be applied in the same order to every replica 
to produce the same result. We ensure this by having each 
delta carry two timestamps: the old timestamp that repre- 
sents the state of the replica just before the change, and the 
new timestamp that shows the state of the replica after the 
change [15]. A replica applies a delta only when its current 
timestamp matches the delta’s old timestamp. Otherwise, it 
resorts to full contents transfer, with potential conflict res- 
olution as described in Section 5.2. In practice, updates are 
handled almost exclusively by deltas, and full-state transfer 
happens only when there are concurrent writes, or when a 
node recovers from a crash. 

Pangaea further reduces the size of updates by delta 
merging, akin to the feature implemented in Coda [20]. 
For example, when a file is deleted right after it is modi- 
fied (which happens often for temporary files), the server 
quashes the modification if it has not yet been sent to other 
replicas. Delta merging is transparent to users because it 
adds no delay to propagation. 


5.1.2 Optimization 2: harbingers 


Flooding guarantees reliable delivery by propagating up- 
dates (deltas or full contents) over multiple links at each 


step of the algorithm. Thus, it consumes m times the op- 
timal network bandwidth, where m is the number of edges 
per replica. Harbingers eliminate redundant update deliver- 
ies. 

Pangaea uses a two-phase protocol to propagate updates 
that exceed a certain size (1KB). In phase one, a small mes- 
sage that only contains the timestamps of the update, called 
a harbinger, is flooded along graph edges. The update bod- 
ies are sent, in phase two, only when requested by other 
nodes. When a node receives a new harbinger, it asks the 
sender of the harbinger (the immediate upstream replica in 
the flooding chain) to push the update body. Simultane- 
ously, it forwards the harbinger to other neighbors in the 
graph. When a node receives a duplicate harbinger with- 
out having received the update body, it asks its sender to 
retry later. This is required because the sender of the ear- 
liest harbinger may crash before sending the update body. 
If a node receives a harbinger after having received the up- 
date body, it tells the sender to stop sending the update. We 
chose the harbinger threshold of 1KB, because we found 
that delta sizes follow a bimodal distribution—one peak 
around 200 bytes representing directory operations, and a 
flatter plateau around 20KB representing bulk writes.* 

This harbinger algorithm not only saves network usage, 
but also shrinks the effective window of replica inconsis- 
tency. When a user tries to read a file for which only a 
harbinger has been received, she waits until the actual up- 
date arrives. Since harbinger-propagation delay is indepen- 
dent of the actual update size, the chance of a user seeing 
stale file contents is greatly reduced. 


5.1.3. Optimization 3: exploiting physical topology 


Harbingers have another positive side effect. They favor the 
use of fast links, because a node requests the body of an up- 
date from the sender of the first harbinger it receives. How- 
ever, unpredictable node or link load may reduce this bene- 
fit. A simple extension to the harbinger algorithm improves 
the data propagation efficiency, without requiring any coor- 
dination between nodes. Before pushing (or forwarding) a 
harbinger over a graph edge, a server adds a delay propor- 
tional to the estimated speed of the edge (10*RTT in our 
implementation). This way, Pangaea dynamically builds 
a spanning tree whose shape closely matches the physical 
network topology. Figure 5 shows an example. In Sec- 
tion 7.6, we show that this technique drastically reduces 
the use of wide-area networks when updating shared files. 


4Pangaea batches NFS write requests and flushes data to disk and other 
replicas only after a “commit” request [4]. Thus, the size of an update can 
grow larger than the typical “write” request size of 8KB. 
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(1) 


Figure 5: An example of update propagation for a file with six 
replicas, A to F. Thick edges represent fast links. (1) An update 
is issued at A. (2) A sends a harbinger via the fat edge to C. C 
forwards the harbinger to D and F quickly. (3) D forwards the 
harbinger to E. After some time, A sends the harbinger to B, and a 
spanning tree is formed. Links not in the tree are used as backups 
when some of the tree links fail. (4) The update’s body is pushed 
along the tree edges. In practice, steps 2-4 proceed in parallel. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


5.2 Conflict resolution 


With optimistic replication, concurrent updates are in- 
evitable, although rare (35, 31]. We use a combination of 
version vectors and the last-writer-wins rule to resolve con- 
flicts. 

First, recall that when delta timestamps mismatch, 
servers revert to full-state transfer. We then use version vec- 
tors [23] to separate true conflicts from other causes (e.g., 
missing updates) that can be fixed simply by overwriting 
the replica. This simplifies conflict resolution. 

For conflicts on the contents of a regular file, we cur- 
rently offer users two options. The first is the “last-writer- 
wins” rule using update timestamps (attribute ts in Fig- 
ure 3). In this case, the clocks of servers should be loosely 
synchronized, e.g., using NTP, to respect the users’ intuitive 
sense of update ordering. The second option is to concate- 
nate two versions in the file and let the user fix the conflict 
manually. Other options, such as application-specific re- 
solvers (36, 18, 32], are certainly possible, but we have not 
implemented them yet. 

Conflicts regarding file attributes or directory entries are 
more difficult to handle. They fall into two categories. The 
first is a conflict between two directory-update operations; 
for example, Alice does “mv /f00 /alice/foo” and 
Bob does “mv /f00 /bob/foo” concurrently. In the 
end, we want one of the updates to take effect, but not both. 
The second category is a conflict between “rmdir? and 
any other operation; for example, Alice does “mv /fo00 
/alice/ foo” andBobdoes “rmdir /alice’”. These 
problems are difficult to handle, because files may be repli- 
cated on different sets of nodes, and a node might receive 
only one of the conflicting updates and fail to detect the 
conflict in the first place. 

We only outline our solution here, as it is fully de- 
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scribed in [28]. Our principle is always to let the child file 
(“£00” in our example), rather than its parent (“alice” 
or “bob”), dictate the outcome of the conflict resolution 
using the “last-writer-wins” rule. We thus let the file’s 
backpointer (Section 3.3) authoritatively define the file’s 
location in the file-system namespace. We implement di- 
rectory operations, such as “mv” and “rm”, as a change to 
the file’s backpointer(s). When a replica receives a change 
to its backpointer, it also reflects the change to its parents 
by creating, deleting, or modifying the corresponding en- 
tries. The parent directory will, in turn, flood the change 
to itsreplicas. In practice, we randomly delay the directory- 
entry patching and subsequent flooding, because there is a 
good chance that other replicas of the file will do the same. 
Figure 6 illustrates how Pangaea resolves the first conflict 
scenario. The same policy is used to resolve the mv-rmdir 
conflict: when a replica detects the absence of the direc- 
tory entry corresponding to its backpointer, it re-creates the 
entry, which potentially involves re-creating the directory 
itself and the ancestor directories recursively, all the way to 
the root. 

A directory in Pangaea is, in effect, merely a copy of the 
backpointers of its children. Thus, resolving conflicts on di- 
rectory contents is done by applying the “last-writer-wins” 
rule to individual entries. If a file is to be removed from a 
directory, the directory still keeps the entry but marks it as 
“dead” (i.e., it acts as a “death certificate” [7]), so that we 
can detect when a stale change to the entry arrives in the 
future. 


5.3 Controlling replica divergence 


The protocols described so far do not provide hard guar- 
antees for the degree of replica divergence—consistency is 
achieved only eventually. 

To alleviate this problem, Pangaea introduces an option, 
called the “red button”, to provide users confirmation of up- 
date delivery. The red button, when pressed for a particular 
file, sends harbingers for any pending updates to neighbor- 
ing replicas. These harbingers (and corresponding updates) 
circulate among replicas as described in Section 5.1.2. A 
replica, however, does not acknowledge a harbinger until 
all the graph neighbors to which it forwarded the harbinger 
acknowledge it or time out (to avoid deadlocking, a replica 
replies immediately when it receives the same harbinger 
twice). The user who pressed the red button waits until 
the operation is fully acknowledged or some replicas time 
out, in which case the user is presented with the list of un- 
available replicas. 


5 The replica can always find a replica of the parent directory in the 
same node, because of the name-space-containment property. 
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50: ts=2, d={[51, foo, 4], (52, alice, 5], [53, bob, 6]} 
51: bp=[50, foo], ts=4 

52: bp=[50, alice], ts=5, d={} 

53: bp=[50, bob], ts=6, d={} 





foo /bob/foo 


: ts=9, d={[51, *foo, 9). 
[52, alice, 5], 


% mv 


(27) |°° 


% mv foo /alice/foo 


50: ts=8, d=((51, "foo, 8], 
(2) : ee alice, 5], 


















[53, bob, 6]} [53, bob, 6]} 
51: bp=[52, foo], ts=8 51: bp=[53, foo], ts=9 
52: bp=[50,alice], ts=8, 52: bp=[50,alice],ts=5,d={} 
d={[51, foo, 8]} 53: bp=[50,bob], ts=9, 
53: bp=[50,bob].ts=6,d={} d=([51, foo, 9]} 
Update sent from bob to alicé: 
(3) [50: ts=9, d={[51, “foo, 9], (52. alice, 5}, [53, bob. 6)} 
51: bp=[53, foo], ts=9 
52: bp=[50,alice], ts=10, d={[51,*foo, 8]} 
53: bp=[50,bob}, ts=9, d=[{51,foo, 9}] 
Figure 6: Example of conflict resolution involving four files, 


‘7? (FiteID=50), “/foo” (FileID=51), ‘“/alice/’ (FileID=52), and 
“/bob/” (FileID=53). “‘ts=2” shows the replica’s timestamp. 
“bp=[50,foo]” shows that the backpointer of the replica indi- 
cates that the file has the name “foo” in the directory 50 (“7”). 
“d={[51,foo,4]}” means that the directory contains one entry, a 
file “foo” with ID of 51 and timestamp of 4. Bold texts indicate 
changes from the previous step. Entries marked ‘“*foo” are death 
certificates. (1) Two sites initially store the same contents. (2) 
Alice does “mv /foo /alice/foo”. (2’) Bob concurrently does “mv 
/foo /bob/foo” on another node. Because Bob’s update has anewer 
timestamp (ts=9) than Alice’s (ts=8), we want Bob’s to win over 
Alice’s. (3) When Alice’s node receives the update from Bob’s, 
the replica of file 51 will notice that its backpointer has changed 
from [52, foo] to [53, foo]. This change triggers the replica to 
delete the entry from /al ice and add the entry to /bob. 


This option gives the user confirmation that her updates 
have been delivered to remote nodes and allows her to take 
actions contingent upon stable delivery, such as emailing 
her colleagues about the new contents. The red button, 
however, still does not guarantee a single-copy serializabil- 
ity, as it cannot prevent two users from changing the same 
file simultaneously. 


6 Failure recovery 


Failure recovery in Pangaea is simplified due to three prop- 
erties: 1) the randomized nature of replica graphs that toler- 
ate operation disruptions; 2) the idempotency of update op- 
erations; including NFS requests; and 3) the use of a unified 
logging module that allows any operation to be re-started. 
We distinguish two types of failures: temporary fail- 
ures and permanent failures. They are currently distin- 
guished simply by their duration—a crash becomes perma- 
nent when a node is suspected to have failed continuously 
for more than two weeks. Given that the vast majority of 
failures are temporary [11, 3], we set two different goals. 
For temporary failures, we try to reduce the recovery cost. 


For permanent failures, we try to clean all data structures 
associated with the failed node so that the system runs as if 
the node had never existed in the first place. 


6.1 Recovering from temporary failures 


Temporary failures are handled by retrying. A node persis- 
tently logs any outstanding remote-operation requests, such 
as contents update, random walk, or edge addition. A node 
retries logged updates upon reboot or after it detects another 
node’s recovery. This recovery logic may sometimes cre- 
ate uni-directional edges or more edges than desired, but 
it maintains the most important invariant, that the graphs 
are m-connected and that all replicas are reachable in the 
hierarchical name space. 

Pangaea reduces the logging overhead during contents- 
update flooding, by logging only the ID of the modified file 
and keeping deltas only in memory. To reduce the memory 
footprint further, when a node finds out that deltas to an 
unresponsive node are piling up, the sender discards the 
deltas and falls back on full-state transfer. 


6.2 Recovering from permanent failures 


Permanent failures are handled by a garbage collection 
(GC) module. The GC module periodically scans local 
disks and discovers replicas that have edges to permanently 
failed nodes. When the GC module finds an edge to a failed 
bronze replica, it replaces the edge by performing a random 
walk starting from a gold replica (Section 4.4). 

Recovering from a permanent loss of a gold replica is 
more complex. When a gold replica, say P, detects a per- 
manent loss of another gold replica, P creates a new gold 
replica on a live node chosen using the criteria described 
in Section 4.1. Because gold replicas form a clique (Sec- 
tion 3.3), P can always detect such a loss. This choice is 
flooded to all the replicas of the file, using the protocol de- 
scribed in Section 5, to let them update their uni-directional 
links to the gold replicas. Simultaneously, P updates the 
local replica of the parent directory(ies), found in its back- 
pointer(s), to reflect P’s new gold-replica set. This change 
is flooded to other replicas of the directories. Rarely, when 
the system is in transient state, multiple gold replicas may 
initiate this protocol simultaneously. Such a situation is 
resolved using the last-writer-wins policy, as described in 
Section 5.2. 

Recovering from a permanent node loss is an inherently 
expensive procedure, because data stored on the failed node 
must eventually be re-created somewhere else. The prob- 
lem is exacerbated in Pangaea, because it does not have 
a central authority to manage the locations of replicas— 
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all surviving nodes must scan their own disks to discover 
replicas that require recovery. To lessen the impact, the 
GC module tries to discover as many replicas that needs 
recovery as possible with a single disk scan. We set the 
default GC interval to be every three nights, which reduces 
the scanning overhead dramatically while still offering the 
expected file availability in the order of six-nines, assum- 
ing three gold replicas per file and a mean server lifetime 
of 290 days [3]. 


7 System evaluation 


This section evaluates the design and implementation of 
Pangaea. First, we investigate the baseline performance and 
overheads of Pangaea and show that it performs competi- 
tively with other distributed file systems, even in a LAN. 
Further, we measure the latency, network economy, and 
availability of Pangaea in a wide-area networking environ- 
ment in the following ways: 


e We study the latency of Pangaea using two workloads: a 
personal workload (Andrew benchmark) and a BBS-like 
workload involving extensive data sharing. For the per- 
sonal workload, we show that the user sees only local ac- 
cess latency on a node connected to a slow network and 
that roaming users can benefit by fetching their personal 
data from nearby sources. Using the second workload, 
we show that as a file is shared by more users, Pangaea 
progressively lowers the access latency by transferring 
data between nearby clients. 


e We demonstrate network economy by studying how 
updates are propagated for widely shared files. We 
show that Pangaea transfers data predominantly over 
fast links. 


To demonstrate the effect of pervasive replication on the 
availability of the system, we analyze traces from a file 
server and show that Pangaea disturbs users far less than 
traditional replication policies. 


7.1 Prototype implementation 


We have implemented Pangaea as a user-space NFS (ver- 
sion 3) server using the SFS toolkit [19]. Our prototype im- 
plements all the features described in the paper, except that 
support for recovery from permanent failures (Section 6) 
is still fragmentary. Pangaea currently consists of 30,000 
lines of C++ code. 

A Pangaea server maintains three types of files on the 
local file system: data files, the metadata file, and the 
intention-log file. A data file is created for each replica 








Disk Mem 
A 2 7T30MHz | Quantum Atlas 3WLS 256MB 
B 3 1.8GHz Quantum Atlas TW367L 512MB 
C 4 | 400MHz | Seagate Cheetah 39236LW 256MB 








Table 1: The type and number of PCs used in the experiments. 
All the CPUs are versions of Pentiums. 


of a file or directory. The node-wide metadata file keeps 
the extended attributes of all replicas stored on the server, 
including graph edges and version vectors. Data files for 
directories and the metadata file are both implemented us- 
ing the Berkeley DB library [30] that maintains a hash table 
in a file. The intention-log file is also implemented using 
the Berkeley DB to record update operations that must sur- 
vive a node crash. All the Berkeley DB files are managed 
using its “environments” feature that supports transactions 
through low-level logging. This architecture allows meta- 
data changes to multiple files to be flushed with a sequential 
write to the low-level log. 


7.2 Experimental settings 


We compare Pangaea to Linux’s in-kernel NFS version 3 
server and Coda, all running on Linux-2.4. 18, with ext3 as 
the native file system. 

We let each Pangaea server serve only clients on the same 
node. Both Pangaea and NFS flush buffers synchronously 
to disk before replying to a client, as required by the NFS 
specifications [4]. Coda supports two main modes of op- 
eration: strongly connected mode (denoted coda-s here- 
after) that provides open-close semantics, and weakly con- 
nected mode (denoted coda-w hereafter) that improves the 
response-time of write operations by asynchronously trick- 
ling updates to the server. We mainly evaluate coda-w, 
since its semantics are closer to Pangaea’s. 

Table 1 shows the machines we used for the evaluation. 
All the machines are physically connected by a 100Mb/s 
Ethemet. Disks on all the machines are large enough 
that replicas never had to be purged in either Pangaea or 
Coda. For NFS and Coda, we configured a single server 
on a type-A machine. Other machines are used as clients. 
For Pangaea, all machines are used as servers and appli- 
cations access files from their local servers. For CPU- 
intensive workloads (i.e., Andrew), we used a type- A ma- 
chine for all the experiments. The other experiments are 
completely network-bound, and thus they are insensitive to 
CPU speeds. 

For our wide-area experiments, we built a simulated 
WAN to evaluate Pangaea reliably in a variety of network- 
ing conditions. We routed packets to a type-B FreeBSD 
node (not included in the table) running Dummynet [26] to 
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add artificial delays and bandwidth restrictions. This router 
node was fast enough never to become a bottleneck in any 
of our experiments. 


7.3 Baseline performance in a LAN 


This section evaluates Pangaea’s performance in a LAN us- 
ing a sequential workload without data sharing. While such 
an environment is not Pangaea’s main target, we conducted 
this study to test Pangaea’s ability to serve people’s daily 
storage needs and to understand the system’s behavior in 
an idealized situation. 

We created a variation of the Andrew benchmark® that 
simulates a single-person, engineering-oriented workload. 
It has the same mix of operations as the original Andrew 
benchmark [13], but the volume of the data is expanded 
twenty-fold to allow for accurate measurements on modern 
hardware. This benchmark, denoted Andrew-Tc! hereafter, 
consists of five stages: (1) mkdir: creating 200 directories, 
(2) copy: copying the Tcl-8.4 source files from one direc- 
tory to another, (3) stat: doing “Is -l” on the source files, 
(4) grep: doing “du” and “grep” on the source files, and (5) 
compile: compiling the source code. We averaged results 
from four runs per system, with 95% confidence interval 
below 3% for all the numbers presented. 

Table 2 shows the time to complete the benchmark. 
Throughout the evaluation, label pang-N stands for a Pan- 
gaea system with N (gold) replicas per file. Pangaea’s 
performance is comparable to NFS. This is as expected, 
because both systems perform about the same amount of 
buffer flushing, which is the main source of overhead. Pan- 
gaea is substantially slower only in mkdir. This is because 
Pangaea must create a Berkeley DB file for each new direc- 
tory, which is a relatively expensive operation. Pangaea’s 
performance is mostly independent of a file’s replication 
factor, thanks to optimistic replication, where most of the 
replication processing happens in the background. 

Coda’s weakly connected mode (coda-w) is very fast. 
This is due to implementation differences: whereas Pan- 
gaea and NFS flush buffers to disk after every update oper- 
ation, Coda avoids that by intercepting low-level file-access 
(VFS) requests using a small in-kernel module. 

Figure 7 shows the network bandwidth used during the 
benchmark. “Overhead” is defined to be harbingers and 
update messages that turn out to be duplicates. Pang-1 
does not involve any network activity since it stores files 
only on the local server. Numbers for pang-3 and -4 show 
the effect of Pangaea’s harbinger algorithm in conserving 
network-bandwidth usage. In this benchmark, because all 


©This benchmark is available from http: //www.hpl.hp.com/ 
personal/ysaito. 
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Figure 7: Network bandwidth consumed during the Andrew 
benchmark. The “overhead” bars show bytes consumed by 
harbingers and duplicate updates. The numbers above the bars 
show the percentage of overhead. 


replicas are gold and they form a clique, Pangaea would 
have consumed 4 to 9 times the bandwidth of pang-2 were 
it not for harbingers. Instead, its network usage is near- 
optimal, with less than 2% of the bandwidth wasted. 

Table 3 shows network bandwidth consumption for com- 
mon file-system update operations. Operations such as cre- 
ating a file or writing one byte show a high percentage of 
overhead, since they are sent directly without harbingers, 
but they have only a minor impact on the overall wasted 
bandwidth since their size is small. On the other hand, bulk 
writes, which make up the majority of the overall traffic, 
incur almost no overhead. 


KY compile 
fm grep 
FA stat 


L_} copy 
@ mkdir 





Figure 8: Andrew-Tcl benchmark results ona node with a slow 
network link. The labels next to the bars indicate the link speeds. 
For Pangaea, these are the links between any two servers; for NFS 
and Coda, they are the links between clients and server. NFS took 
1939 seconds in a 5Mb/s network, and it did not finish after two 
hours in a 1Mb/s network. 


7.4 Performance of personal workload in 
WANS 


We ran the Andrew-Tcl benchmark to study the perfor- 
mance of the systems in WANs for a personal workload. 
Since this workload involves no data sharing, the elapsed 
time depends (if at all) only on the latency and capacity of 
the link between the client and the server. Figure 8 shows 
the time needed to complete the benchmark. Pangaea and 
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Table 2: Andrew-Tcl benchmark results in a LAN environment. Numbers are in seconds. Label pang-N shows Pangaea’s perfor- 
mance when it creates N replicas for each new file. Ext3 is Linux’s native (local) file system. 
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Table 3: Network bandwidth consumption for common file-system operations. Shows the total number of bytes transmitted between 
all the nodes for each operation. “Overhead” shows the percentage of the bandwidth used by harbingers and duplicate updates. 


Coda totally hide the network latency, because the bench- 
mark is designed so that it reads all the source data from 
the local disk, and the two systems can propagate updates 
to other nodes in the background. On the other hand, the 
performance of NFS degrades severely across slow links. 


7.55 Roaming 


Roaming, i.e., a single user moving between different 
nodes, is an important use of distributed file systems. We 
expect Pangaea to perform well in non-uniform networks 
in which nodes are connected with networks of different 
speeds. We simulated roaming using three nodes: S, which 
stores the files initially and is the server in the case of 
Coda, and two type-A nodes, C; and C2. We first run the 
Andrew-Tcl benchmark to completion on node C;, delete 
the *.o files, and then re-run only the compilation stage 
of the benchmark on node C2. We vary two parameters: 
the link speed between C; and C2, and the link speed be- 
tween them and S. As seen from Figure 8, the performance 
depends, if at all, only on these two parameters. 


Figure 9 shows the results. It shows that when the net- 
work is uniform, i.e., when the nodes are placed either 
all close by or all far apart, Pangaea and Coda perform 
comparably. However, in non-uniform networks, Pangaea 
achieves better performance than Coda by transferring data 
between nearby nodes. In contrast, Coda clients always 
fetch data from the server. (Pangaea actually performs 
slightly better in uniformly slow networks. We surmise 
that the reason is that Pangaea uses TCP for data transfer, 
whereas Coda uses its own UDP-based protocol.) 
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Figure 9: The result of recompiling the Tcl source code. 
100Mb/s + 1Mb/s, for example, means that the link between the 
two client nodes (link (a) in the right-side picture) is 1OOMb/s, and 
the link between the benchmark client and the server (link (b)) is 
1Mb/s. The speed of other links is irrelevant in this experiment. 


7.6 Data sharing in non-uniform environ- 
ments 


The workload characteristics of wide-area collaboration 
systems are not well known. We thus created a synthetic 
benchmark modeled after a bulletin-board system. In this 
benchmark, articles (files) are continuously posted or up- 
dated from nodes chosen uniformly at random; other ran- 
domly chosen nodes (i.e., users) fetch new articles not yet 
read. A file system’s performance is measured by two met- 
rics: the mean latency of reading a file never accessed be- 
fore by the server, and the wide-area network bandwidth 
consumption for files that are updated. These two numbers 
depend, if at all, only on the file size, the number of exist- 
ing replicas (since Pangaea can perform short-cut creation), 
and the order in which these replicas are created (since it 
affects the shape of the graph). We choose an article size 
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Figure 10: Simulated network configurations modeled after our 
corporate network. The gray circle represents the SF bay area 
metropolitan-area network (MAN), the upper bubble represents 
Bnstol (UK), and the other bubbles represent India, Israel, and 
Japan. The number in a circle shows the number of servers run- 
ning inthe LAN. 


of 5OKB, a size typical in Usenet [29]. We try to aver- 
age out the final parameter by creating and reading about 
1000 random files for each sample point and computing the 
mean. We run both article posters and readers at a constant 
speed (5 articles posted or read/second), because our per- 
formance metrics are independent of request inter-arrival 
time. 

In this benchmark, we run multiple servers in a single 
(physical) node to build a configuration with a realistic size. 
To avoid overloading the CPU or the disk, we choose to run 
six virtual servers on a type-B machine (Table 1), and three 
virtual servers on each of other machines, with the total 
of 36 servers on 9 physical nodes. Figure 10 shows the 
simulated geographical distribution of nodes, modeled after 
HP’s corporate network. For the same logistical reasons, 
instead of Coda, we compare three versions of Pangaea: 





pang: Pangaea with three gold replicas per new file. 


hub: This configuration centralizes replica management 
by creating, for each file, one gold replica on a server 
chosen from available servers uniformly at random. 
Bronze replicas connect only to the gold replica. Up- 
dates can still be issued at any replica, but they are all 
routed through the gold replica. This roughly corre- 
sponds to Coda. 


random: This configuration creates a graph by using sim- 
ple random walks without considering either gold repli- 
cas or network proximity. It is chosen to test the effiect 
of Pangaea’s graph-construction policy. 


We expect Pangaea’s access latency to be reduced as 
more replicas are added, since that increases the chance 
of file contents being transferred to a new replica from a 
nearby existing replica. Figure 11 confirms this prediction. 
In contrast, the hub configuration shows no speedup no 
matter how many replicas of a file exist, because it always 
fetches data from the central replica. 

Figure 12 shows the network bandwidth consump- 
tion during file updates. Although all the systems con- 
sume the same total amount of traffic per update (i.e., 
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Figure 11: The average time needed to read a new file ina col- 
laborative environment. The X axis shows the number of existing 
replicas of a file. The Y axis shows the mean latency to access a 
file on a node that does not yet store a replica of the file. 
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Figure 12: Wide-area network bandwidth usage during file 
updates. The Y axis shows the percentage of traffic routed 
through the indicated networks. “WAN+MAN” shows the traf- 
fic that flowed through non-LAN (i.e., those with >10ms RTT), 
whereas “WAN” shows the trafific that flowed through networks 
with > 180ms RTT (see also Figure 10). 


(#-of-replicas — 1) * filesize), Pangaea uses far less wide- 
area network traffic since it transfers data preferentially 
along fast links using dynamic spanning-tree construction 
(Section 5.1.3). This trend becomes accentuated as more 
replicas are created. 


Figure 13 shows the time the pang configuration took 
to propagate updates to replicas of files during the same ex- 
periment. The “max” lines show large fluctuations, because 
updates must travel over 300ms RTT links multiple times 
using TCP. Both numbers are independent of the number of 
replicas, because (given a specific network configuration) 
the propagation delay depends only on the graph diameter, 
which is three, in this configuration. We believe that 4 sec- 
onds average/15 seconds maximum delay for propagating 
5OKB of contents over 300ms, 1Mb/s links is reasonable. 
In fact, most of the time is spent in waiting when construct- 
ing a spanning tree (Section 5.1.3); cutting the delay param- 
eter would shrink the propagation latency, but potentially 
would worsen the network bandwidth usage. 
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Figure 13: The time needed to propagate updates to all replicas. 
The dashed lines show the time needed to distribute harbingers to 
replicas. They represent the window of inconsistency; i.e., time 
before which users may observe old contents. The solid lines rep- 
resent the time needed to distribute actual updates. They represent 
the number of seconds users wait before seeing the new contents. 
The “mean” lines show the mean time needed for an update is- 
sued at one replica to arrive at all replicas, for a file with a specific 
number of replicas. The “max” lines show the maximum time 
observed for an update to arrive at all replicas of the file. 


7.7 Performance and network economy at a 
large scale 


The previous section demonstrated Pangaea’s ability to 
fetch data from a nearby source and distribute updates 
through fast links, yet only at a small scale. This sec- 
tion investigates whether these benefits still hold at a truly 
large scale, by using a discrete event simulator that runs 
Pangaea’s graph-maintenance and update-distribution algo- 
rithms. We extracted performance parameters from the real 
testbed we used in the previous section, and ran essentially 
the same workload as before. We test two network con- 
figurations. The first configuration, called HP, is the same 
as Figure 10, but the number of nodes in each LAN is in- 
creased eighty-fold, to a total of 3000 nodes. The second 
configuration, called U, keeps the size of each LAN at six 
nodes, but it increases the number of regions to 500 and 
connects regions using 200ms RTT, 5Mb/s links. 


Figures 14 and 15 show average file-read latency and 
network bandwidth usage in these configurations. These 
figures show the same trend as before, but the differences 
between the configurations are more pronounced. In partic- 
ular, in the HP configuration, Pangaea propagates updates 
almost entirely using local-area network for popular files, 
since it crosses over wide-area links only a fixed number of 
times, regardless of the number of replicas. In the U config- 
uration, Pangaea still saves bandwidth, more visibly when 
many replicas exist. The systems cannot improve read la- 
tency much in U, because most of the accesses are forced to 
go over wide area links, but Pangaea still shows improve- 
ment with many replicas. 
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Figure 14: File-reading latency in a simulated 3000-node sys- 
tem. The meaning of the numbers is the same as in Figure 1[1. 
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Figure 15: Wide-area network bandwidth usage during file up- 
dates in simulated 3000-node systems. The meaning of the num- 
bers is the same as in Figure 12. 


7.8 Availability analysis 


This section studies the effects of pervasive replication, es- 
pecially name-space containment, on the system’s avail- 
ability. A Pangaea server replicates not just replicas ac- 
cessed directly by the users, but also all the intermediate di- 
rectories needed to look up those replicas. Thus, we expect 
Pangaea to disrupt users less than traditional approaches 
that replicate files (or directories) on a fixed number of 
nodes. 

We perform trace-based analysis to verify this predic- 
tion. Two types of configurations are compared: Pangaea 
with one to three gold replicas per file, and a system that 
replicates the entire file system contents on one to four 
nodes. Our trace was collected on our departmental file 
server, and it contains 24 users and 116M total accesses to 
566K files [31]. To simulate a wide-area workload from 
this single-node trace, we assume that each user is on a dif- 
ferent node; thus, all the simulated configurations contain 
24 nodes. 

For each configuration, we start from an empty file sys- 
tem and feed the first half of the trace to warm the system 
up. We then artificially introduce remote node crashes or 
wide-area link failures. To simulate the former situation, 
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Figure 16: Availability analysis using a file-system trace; the 
users of a failed node move to a functioning node. The numbers 
in parentheses show the overall storage consumption, nonnalized 
to pang-1. 


we crash | to 7 random nodes and redirect accesses by the 
user on a failed node to another random node. To simulate 
link failures, in which one to four nodes are isolated from 
the rest, we crash 20 to 23 random nodes and throw away 
future activities by the users on the crashed nodes. We then 
run the second half of the trace and observe how many of 
the users’ sessions’ can still complete successfully. We run 
simulation 2000 times for each configuration with different 
random seeds and average the results. 

Figure 16 shows the results. For network partitioning, 
Pangaea wins by a huge margin; it shows near- 100% avail- 
ability thanks to pervasive replication, whereas the other 
configurations must rely on remote servers for much of 
the file operations. For node failures, the differences are 
smaller. However, we can still observe that for the same 
storage overhead, Pangaea offers better availability. 


8 Conclusions 


Pangaea is a wide-area file system that targets the needs for 
dataaccess and sharing of distributed communities of users. 
It federates commodity computers provided by users. Pan- 
gaea is built on three design principles: 1) pervasive repli- 
cation to provide low-access latency and high availability, 
2) randomized graph-based replica management that adapts 
to changes in the system and conserves WAN bandwidth, 
and 3) optimistic consistency that allows users to access 
data at any time, from anywhere. 

The evaluation of Pangaea shows that Pangaea is as fast 
and as efficient as other distributed file systems, even in a 
LAN. The benefits of pervasive replication and the adap- 
tive graph-based protocols become clear in heterogeneous 
environments that are typical of the Internet and large in- 
tranets. In these environments, Pangaea outperforms exist- 


7We define a session to be either a directory operation (i.e., unlink), 
or a series of system calls to a file between and including open and 
close. If any one of the system calls fails, we consider the session to 
fail. 


ing systems in three aspects: access latency, efficient usage 
of WAN bandwidth, and file availability. 
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Abstract 


Ivy is a multi-user read/write peer-to-peer file system. 
Ivy has no centralized or dedicated components, and 
it provides useful integrity properties without requiring 
users to fully trust either the underlying peer-to-peer stor- 
age system or the other users of the file system. 

An Ivy file system consists solely of a set of logs, one 
log per participant. Ivy stores its logs in the DHash dis- 
tributed hash table. Each participant finds data by con- 
sulting all logs, but performs modifications by appending 
only to its own log. This arrangement allows Ivy to main- 
tain meta-data consistency without locking. Ivy users can 
choose which other logs to trust, an appropriate arrange- 
ment in a semi-open peer-to-peer system. 

Ivy presents applications with a conventional file sys- 
tem interface. When the underlying network is fully 
connected, Ivy provides NFS-like semantics, such as 
close-to-open consistency. Ivy detects conflicting modi- 
fications made during a partition, and provides relevant 
version information to application-specific conflict re- 
solvers. Performance measurements on a wide-area net- 
work show that Ivy is two to three times slower than 
NFS. 


1 Introduction 


This paper describes Ivy, a distributed read/write net- 
work file system. Ivy presents a single file system im- 
age that appears much like an NFS [33] file system. In 
contrast to NFS, Ivy does not require a dedicated server; 
instead, it stores all data and meta-data in the DHash [9] 
peer-to-peer block storage system. DHash can distribute 
and replicate blocks, giving Ivy the potential to be highly 
available. One possible application of Ivy is to support 
distributed projects with loosely affiliated participants. 
Building a shared read-write peer-to-peer file system 
poses a number of challenges. First, multiple distributed 
writers make maintenance of consistent file system meta- 
data difficult. Second, unreliable participants make lock- 
ing an unattractive approach for achieving meta-data 
consistency. Third, the participants may not fully trust 
each other, or may not trust that the other participants’ 
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machines have not been compromised by outsiders; thus 
there should be a way to ignore or un-do some or all 
modifications by a participant revealed to be untrustwor- 
thy. Finally, distributing file-system data over many hosts 
means that the system may have to cope with operation 
while partitioned, and may have to help applications re- 
pair conflicting updates made during a partition. 


Ivy uses logs to solve the problems described above. 
Each participant with write access to a file system main- 
tains a log of changes they have made to the file sys- 
tem. Participants scan all the logs (most recent record 
first) to look up file data and meta-data. Each participant 
maintains a private snapshot to avoid scanning all but the 
most recent log entries. The use of per-participant logs, 
instead of shared mutable data structures, allows Ivy to 
avoid using locks to protect meta-data. Ivy stores its logs 
in DHash, so a participant’s logs are available even when 
the participant is not. 

Ivy resists attacks from non-participants, and from 
corrupt DHash servers, by cryptographically verifying 
the data it retrieves from DHash. An Ivy user can cope 
with attacks from other Ivy users by choosing which 
other logs to read when looking for data, and thus which 
other users to trust. Ignoring a log that was once trusted 
might discard useful information or critical meta-data; 
Ivy provides tools to selectively ignore logs and to fix 
broken meta-data. 


Ivy provides NFS-like file system semantics when the 
underlying network is fully connected. For example, Ivy 
provides close-to-open consistency. In the case of net- 
work partition, DHash replication may allow participants 
to modify files in multiple partitions. Ivy’s logs contain 
version vectors that allow it to detect conflicting updates 
after partitions merge, and to provide version informa- 
tion to application-specific conflict resolvers. 

The Ivy implementation uses a local NFS loop-back 
server [22] to provide an ordinary file system interface. 
Performance is within a factor of two to three of NFS. 
The main performance bottlenecks are network latency 
and the cost of generating digital signatures on data 
stored in DHash. 


This paper makes three contributions. It describes a 
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read/write peer-to-peer storage system; previous peer- 
to-peer systems have supported read-only data or data 
writeable by a single publisher. It describes how to de- 
sign a distributed file system with useful integrity prop- 
erties based on a collection of untrusted components. Fi- 
nally, it explores the use of distributed hash tables as a 
building-block for more sophisticated systems. 

Section 2 describes Ivy’s design. Section 3 discusses 
the consistency semantics that Ivy presents to applica- 
tions. Section 4 presents tools for dealing with malicious 
participants. Sections 5 and 6 describe Ivy’s implementa- 
tion and performance. Section 7 discusses related work, 
and Section 8 concludes. 


2 Design 


An Ivy file system consists of a set of logs, one log 
per participant. A log contains all of one participant’s 
changes to file system data and meta-data. Each partic- 
ipant appends only to its own log, but reads from all 
logs. Participants store log records in the DHash dis- 
tributed hash system, which provides per-record repli- 
cation and authentication. Each participant maintains a 
mutable DHash record (called a log-head) that points to 
the participant’s most recent log record. Ivy uses version 
vectors [27] to impose a total order on log records when 
reading from multiple logs. To avoid the expense of re- 
peatedly reading the whole log, each participant main- 
tains a private snapshot summarizing the file system state 
as of a recent point in time. 

The Ivy implementation acts as a local loop-back NFS 
v3 [6] server, in cooperation with a host’s in-kernel NFS 
client support. Consequently, Ivy presents file system se- 
mantics much like those of an NFS v3 file server. 


2.1 DHash 


Ivy stores all its datain DHash [9]. DHash is a distributed 
peer-to-peer hash table mapping keys to arbitrary val- 
ues. DHash stores each key/value pair on a set of Internet 
hosts determined by hashing the key. This paper refers to 
a DHash key/value pair as a DHash block. DHash repli- 
cates blocks to avoid losing them if nodes crash. 

DHash ensures the integrity of each block with one of 
two methods. A content-hash block requires the block’s 
key to be the SHA-1 [10] cryptographic hash of the 
block’s velue; this allows anyone fetching the block to 
verify the value by ensuring that its SHA-1 hash matches 
the key. A public-key block requires the block’s key to be 
a public key, and the value to be signed using the corre- 
sponding private key. DHash refuses to store a value that 
does not match the key. Ivy checks the authenticity of all 
data it retrieves from DHash. These checks prevent a ma- 
licious or buggy DHash node from forging data, limiting 


log-head 


view block 


log records 


Figure 1: Example Ivy view and logs. White boxes are DHash 
content-hash blocks; gray boxes are public-key blocks. 


it to denying the existence of a block or producing a stale 
copy of a public-key block. 

Ivy participants communicate only via DHash stor- 
age; they don’t communicate directly with each other ex- 
cept when setting up a new file system. Ivy uses DHash 
content-hash blocks to store log records. Ivy stores the 
DHash key of a participant’s most recent log record 
in a DHash block called the log-head; the log-head is 
a public-key block, so that the participant can update 
its value without changing its key. Each Ivy participant 
caches content-hash blocks locally without fear of us- 
ing stale data, since content-hash blocks are immutable. 
An Ivy participant does not cache other participants’ log- 
head blocks, since they may change. 

Ivy uses DHash through a simple _ interface: 
put (key, value) and get(key). Ivy assumes 
that, within any given network partition, DHash provides 
write-read consistency; that is, if put (k, v) com- 
pletes, a subsequent get (k) will yield v. The current 
DHash implementation does not guarantee write-read 
consistency; however, techniques are known which can 
provide such a guarantee with high probability [19]. 
These techniques require that DHash replicate data and 
update it carefully, and might significantly decrease 
performance. Ivy operates best in a fully connected 
network, though it has support for conflict detection 
after operating in a partitioned network (see Section 3.4). 

Ivy would in principle work with other distributed 
hash tables, such as PAST [32], CAN [29], Tapestry [41], 
or Kademlia [21]. 


2.2 Log Data Structure 


An Ivy log consists of a linked list of immutable log 
records. Each log record is a DHash content-hash block. 
Table 1 describes fields common to all log records. The 
prev field contains the previous record’s DHash key. A 
participant stores the DHash key of its most recent log 
record in its log-head block. The log-head is a public- 
key block with a fixed DHash key, which makes it easy 
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Pseq | per-log sequence number 








Table 1: Fields present in all Ivy log records. 


for other participants to find. 

A log record contains information about a single file 
system modification, and corresponds roughly to an NFS 
operation. Table 2 describes the types of log records and 
the type-specific fields each contains. 

Log records contain the minimum possible informa- 
tion to avoid unnecessary conflicts from concurrent up- 
dates by different participants. For example, a Write 
log record contains the newly written data, but not the 
file’s new length or modification time. These attributes 
cannot be computed correctly at the time the Write 
record is created, since the true state of the file will only 
be known after all concurrent updates are known. Ivy 
computes that information incrementally when travers- 
ing the logs, rather than storing it explicitly as is done in 
UNIX i-nodes [30]. 

Ivy records file owners and permission modes, but 
does not use those attributes to enforce permissions. A 
user who wishes to make a file unreadable should instead 
encrypt the file’s contents. A user should ignore the logs 
of people who should not be allowed to write the user’s 
data. 

Ivy identifies files and directories using 160-bit i- 
numbers. Log records contain the i-number(s) of the files 
or directories they affect. Ivy chooses i-numbers ran- 
domly to minimize the probability of multiple partici- 
pants allocating the same i-number for different files. Ivy 
uses the 160-bit i-number as the NFS file handle. 

Ivy keeps log records indefinitely, because they may 
be needed to help recover from a malicious participant 
or from a network partition. 


2.3 Using the Log 


For the moment, consider an Ivy file system with only 
one log. Ivy handles non-updating NFS requests with a 
single pass through the log. Requests that cause modifi- 
cation use one or more passes, and then append one or 
more records to the log. Ivy scans the log starting at the 
most recently appended record, pointed to by the log- 
head. Ivy stops scanning the log once it has gathered 
enough data to handle the request. 

Ivy appends a record to a log as follows. First, it cre- 
ates a log record containing a description of the update, 
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typically derived from arguments in the NFS request. 
The new record’s prev field is the DHash key of the 
most recent log record. Then, it inserts the new record 
into DHash, signs a new log-head that points to the new 
log record, and updates the log-head in DHash. 

The following text describes how Ivy uses the log to 
perform selected operations. 

File system creation. Ivy builds a new file system by 
creating a new log with an End record, an Inode record 
with a random i-number for the root directory, and a log- 
head. The user then mounts the local Ivy server as an 
NFS file system, using the root i-number as the NFS root 
file handle. 

File creation. When an application creates a new file, 
the kernel NFS client code sends the local Ivy server an 
NFS CREATE request. The request contains the direc- 
tory i-number and a file name. Ivy appends an Inode 
log record with a new random i-number and a Link 
record that contains the i-number, the file’s name, and the 
directory’s i-number. Ivy returns the new file’s i-number 
in a file handle to the NFS client. If the application then 
writes the file, the NFS client will send a WRITE request 
containing the file’s i-number, the written data, and the 
file offset; Ivy will append a Write log record contain- 
ing the same information. 

File name lookup. System calls such as open () that 
refer to file names typically generate NFS LOOKUP re- 
quests. ALOOKUP request contains a file name and a di- 
rectory i-number. Ivy scans the log to find a Link record 
with the desired directory i-number and file name, and 
returns the file i-number. However, if Ivy first encoun- 
ters a Unlink record that mentions the same directory 
i-number and name, it returns an NFS error indicating 
that the file does not exist. 

File read. An NFS READ request contains the file’s i- 
number, an offset within the file, and the number of bytes 
to read. Ivy scans the log accumulating data from Write 
records whose ranges overlap the range of the data to be 
read, while ignoring data hidden by SetAt tr records 
that indicate file truncation. 

File attributes. Some NFS requests, including 
GETATTR, require Ivy to include file attributes in the 
reply. Ivy only fully supports the file length, file mod- 
ification time (“mtime’), attribute modification time 
(“ctime’”), and link count attributes. Ivy computes these 
attributes incrementally as it scans the log. A file’s length 
is determined by either the write to the highest offset 
since the last truncation, or by the last truncation. Mtime 
is determined by the timestamp in the most recent rel- 
evant log record; Ivy must return correct time attributes 
because NFS client cache consistency depends on it. Ivy 
computes the number of links to a file by counting the 
number of relevant Link records not canceled by Un- 
link and Rename records. 
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Type 
Inode 
Write 
Link 
Unlink 


i-number of directory, name 
Rename 
Prepare 
Cancel 
SetAttrs 


inumber of directory, name, i-number of new directory, new file name 


i-number of directory, file name for exclusive operations 
inumber of directory, file name for exclusive operations 
i-number, changed attributes change file attributes 





pRields Meaning 


remove a file 
rename a file 


none end of log 


Table 2: Summary of Ivy log record types. 


Directory listings. Ivy handles READDIR requests 
by accumulating all file names from relevant Link log 
records, taking more recent Unlink and Rename log 
records into account. 


2.4 User Cooperation: Views 


When multiple users write to a single Ivy file system, 
each source of potentially concurrent updates must have 
its own log; this paper refers to such sources as partici- 
pants. A user who uses an Ivy file system from multiple 
hosts concurrently must have one log per host. 

The participants in an Ivy file system agree on a view: 
the set of logs that comprise the file system. Ivy makes 
management of shared views convenient by providing 
a view block, a DHash content-hash block containing 
pointers to all log-heads in the view. A view block also 
contains the i-number of the root directory. A view block 
is immutable; if a set of users wants to form a file system 
with a different set of logs, they create a new view block. 

A user names an Ivy file system with the content-hash 
key of the view block; this is essentially a self-certifying 
pathname [23]. Users creating a new file system must 
exchange public keys in advance by some out-of-band 
means. Once they know each other’s public keys, one of 
them creates a view block and tells the other users the 
view block’s DHash key. 

Ivy uses the view block key to verify the view block’s 
contents; the contents are the public keys that name and 
verify the participants’ log-heads. A log-head contains 
a content-hash key that names and verifies the most re- 
cent log record. It is this reasoning that allows Ivy to ver- 
ify it has retrieved correct log records from the untrusted 
DHash storage system. This approach requires that users 
exercise care when initially using a file system name; 
the name should come from a trusted source, or the user 
should inspect the view block and verify that the public 
keys are those of trusted users. Similarly, when a file sys- 
tems’ users decide to accept a new participant, they must 
all make a conscious decision to trust the new user and to 
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adopt the new view block (and newly named file system). 
Ivy’s lack of support for automatically adding new users 
to a view is intentional. 


2.5 Combining Logs 


In an Ivy file system with multiple logs, a participant’s 
Ivy server consults all the logs to find relevant infor- 
mation. This means that Ivy must decide how to order 
the records from different logs. The order should obey 
causality, and all participants with the same view should 
choose the same order. Ivy orders the records using a ver- 
sion vector [27] contained in each log record. 

When an Ivy participant generates a new log record, 
it includes two pieces of information that are later used 
to order the record. The seq field contains a numeri- 
cally increasing sequence number; each log separately 
numbers its records from zero. The version vector field 
contains a tuple U:V for each log in the view (including 
the participant’s own log), summarizing the participant’s 
most recent knowledge of that log. U is the DHash key 
of the log-head of the log being described, and V is the 
DHash key of that log’s most recent record. In the follow- 
ing discussion, a numeric V value refers to the sequence 
number contained in the record pointed to by a tuple. 

Ivy orders log records by comparing the records’ ver- 
sion vectors. For example, Ivy considers a log record 
with version vector (A:5 B:7) to be earlier in time than 
a record with version vector (A:6 B:7): the latter vec- 
tor implies that its creator had seen the record with (A:5 
B:7). Two version vectors u and v are comparable if and 
only ifu < vorv < uoru = v. Otherwise, u and v 
are concurrent. For example, (A:5 B:7) and (A:6 B:6) are 
concurrent. 

Simultaneous operations by different participants will 
result in equal or concurrent version vectors. Ivy orders 
equal and concurrent vectors by comparing the public 
keys of the two logs. If the updates affect the same file, 
perhaps due to a partition, the application may need to 
take special action to restore consistency; Section 3 ex- 
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Figure 2: Snapshot data structure. H(A) is the DHash content- 
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plores Ivy’s support for application-specific conflict res- 
olution. 

Ivy could have used a simpler method of ordering log 
records, such as a Lamport clock [17]. Version vectors 
contain more precise information than Lamport clocks 
about causality; Ivy uses that information to help fix con- 
flicting updates after a partition. Version vectors help pre- 
vent a malicious participant from retroactively changing 
its log by pointing its log-head at a newly-constructed 
log; other participants’ version vectors will still point to 
the old log’s records. Finally, version vectors from one 
log could be used to help repair another log that has been 
damaged. 


2.6 Snapshots 


Each Ivy participant periodically constructs a private 
snapshot of the file system in order to avoid traversing 
the entire log. A snapshot contains the entire state of the 
file system. Participants store their snapshots in DHash to 
make them persistent. Each participant has its own logi- 
cally private snapshot, but the fact that the different snap- 
shots have largely identical contents means that DHash 
automatically shares their storage. 


2.6.1 Snapshot Format 


A snapshot consists of a file map, a set of i-nodes, and 
some data blocks. Each i-node is stored in its own DHash 
block. An i-node contains file attributes as well as a list 
of DHash keys of blocks holding the file’s contents; in 
the case of a directory, the content blocks hold a list of 
name/i-number pairs. The file map records the DHash 
key of the i-node associated with each i-number. All 
of the blocks that make up a snapshot are content-hash 
blocks. Figure 2 illustrates the snapshot data structure. 


2.6.2 Building Snapshots 


In ordinary operation Ivy builds each new snapshot in- 
crementally. It starts by fetching all log records (from all 
logs in the view) newer than the previous snapshot. It 
traverses these new records in temporal order. For each 
i-number that occurs in the new log records, Ivy main- 
tains an i-node and a copy of the file contents. Ivy reads 
the initial copy of the i-node and file contents from the 
previous snapshot, and performs the operation indicated 
by each log record on this data. 

After processing the new log records, Ivy writes the 
accumulated i-nodes and file contents to DHash. Then it 
computes a new file map by changing the entries corre- 
sponding to changed i-nodes and appending new entries. 
Ivy creates a snapshot block that contains the file map 
and the following meta-data: a pointer to the view upon 
which the snapshot is based, a pointer to the previous 
snapshot, and a version vector referring to the most re- 
cent record from each log that the snapshot incorporates. 
Ivy stores the snapshot block in DHash under its content- 
hash, and updates the participant’s log-head to refer to 
the new snapshot. 

A new user must either build a snapshot from scratch, 
starting from the earliest record in each log, or copy an- 
other (trusted) user’s snapshot. 


2.6.3 Using Snapshots 


When handling an NFS request, Ivy first traverses log 
records newer than the snapshot; if it cannot accumulate 
enough information to fulfill the request, Ivy finds the 
missing information in the participant’s latest snapshot. 
Ivy finds information in a snapshot based on i-number. 


3 Application Semantics 


This section describes the file system semantics that Ivy 
provides to applications, focusing primarily on the ways 
in which Ivy’s semantics differ from those of an ordi- 
nary NFS server. Sections 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3 describe Ivy’s 
semantics when the network provides full connectivity. 
Sections 3.4 and 3.5 describe what happens when the net- 
work partitions and then merges. 


3.1 Cache Consistency 


In general, an update operation that one Ivy participant 
has completed is immediately visible to operations that 
other participants subsequently start. The exceptions are 
that Ivy can’t enforce this notion of consistency during 
network partitions (see Section 3.4), and that Ivy pro- 
vides close-to-open consistency for file data (see below). 
Most Ivy updates are immediately visible because 1) an 
Ivy server performing an update waits until DHash has 
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acknowledged receipt of the new log records and the new 
log-head before replying to an NFS request, and 2) Ivy 
asks DHash for the latest log-heads at the start of ev- 
ery NFS operation. Ivy caches log records, but this cache 
never needs to be invalidated because the records are im- 
mutable. 

For file reads and writes, Ivy provides a modified 
form of close-to-open consistency [13]: if application A; 
writes data to a file, then closes the file, and after the 
close has completed another application Az opens the 
file and reads it, Ag will see the data written by A,. Ivy 
may also make written data visible before the close. Most 
NFS clients and servers provide this form of consistency. 

Close-to-open consistency allows Ivy to avoid fetch- 
ing every log-head for each NFS READ operation. Ivy 
caches file blocks along with the version vector at the 
time each block was cached. When the application opens 
a file and causes NFS to send an ACCESS request, Ivy 
fetches all the log-heads from DHash. If no other log- 
heads have changed since Ivy cached blocks for the file, 
Ivy will satisfy subsequent READ requests from cached 
blocks without re-fetching log-heads. While the NFS 
client’s file data cache often satisfies READs before Ivy 
sees them, Ivy’s cache helps when an application has 
written a file and thenre-reads it; the NFS client can’t de- 
cide whether to satisfy the reads from the cached writes 
since it doesn’t know whether some other client has con- 
currently written the file, whereas Ivy can decide if that 
is the case by checking the other log-heads. 

Ivy defers writing file data to DHash until NFS tells 
it that the application is closing the file. Before allowing 
the close() system call to complete, Ivy appends the 
written data to the log and then updates the log-head. Ivy 
writes the data log records to DHash in parallel to reduce 
latency. This arrangement allows Ivy to sign and insert a 
new log-head once per file close, rather than once per file 
write. We added a new CLOSE RPC to the NFS client 
to make this work. Ivy also flushes cached writes if it 
receives a synchronous WRITE or a COMMIT. 


3.2 Concurrent Updates 


Ordinary file systems have simple semantics with respect 
to concurrent updates: the results are as if the updates 
occurred one at a time in some order. These semantics 
are natural and relatively easy to implement in a single 
file server, but they are more difficult for a decentralized 
file system. As a result, Ivy’s semantics differ slightly 
from those of an ordinary file server. 

The simplest case is that of updates that don’t affect 
the same data or meta-data. For example, two partici- 
pants may have created new files with different names in 
the same directory, or might have written different bytes 
in the same file. In such cases Ivy ensures that both up- 
dates take effect. 
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If different participants simultaneously write the same 
bytes in the same file, the writes will likely have equal or 
concurrent version vectors. Recall that Ivy orders incom- 
parable version vector by comparing the participants’ 
public keys. When the concurrent writes have completed, 
all the participants will agree on their order; in this case 
Ivy provides the same semantics as an ordinary file sys- 
tem. It may be the case that the applications did not 
intend to generate conflicting writes; Ivy provides both 
tools to help applications avoid conflicts (Section 3.3) 
and tools to help them detect and resolve unavoidable 
conflicts (Section 3.4). 


Serial semantics for operations that affect directory en- 
tries are harder to implement. We believe that applica- 
tions rely on the file system to provide serial semantics 
on directory operations in order to implement locking. 
Ivy supports one type of locking through the use of ex- 
clusive creation of directory entries with the same name 
(Section 3.3). Applications that use exclusive directory 
creation for locking will work on Ivy. 


In the following paragraphs, we discuss specific cases 
that Ivy differs from a centralized file system due to the 
lack of serialization of directory operations. 


Ivy does not serialize combinations of creation and 
deletion of a directory entry. For example, suppose one 
participant calls unlink("a"), and a second partici- 
pant calls rename("a", "b").Only one of these op- 
erations can succeed. On one hand, Ivy provides the ex- 
pected semantics in the sense that participants who sub- 
sequently look at the file system will agree on the or- 
der of the concurrent log records, and will thus agree on 
which operation succeeded. On the other hand, Ivy will 
return a success status to both of the two systems calls, 
even though only one takes effect, which would not hap- 
penin an ordinary file system. 


There are cases in which an Ivy participant may read 
logs that are actively being updated and initially see only 
a subset of a set of concurrent updates. A short time 
later the remaining concurrent updates might appear, but 
be ordered before the first subset. If the updates affect 
the same meta-data, observers could see the file system 
in states that could not have occured in a serial exe- 
cution. For example, suppose application A; executes 
create("x") and link("x", "y"), and applica- 
tion Ag on a different Ivy host concurrently executes 
remove ("x"). A third application Ag might first see 
just the log records from Aj, and thus see files x and 
y; if Ivy orders the concurrent remove () between the 
create() and link(), then A3 might later observe 
that both x and y had disappeared. If the three applica- 
tions compare notes they will realize that the system did 
not behave like a serial server. 
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ExclusiveLink(dir-inum, file, file-inum) 

append a Prepare(dir-inum, file) log record 

if file exists 
append a Cancel dir-inum, file) record 
return EXISTS 

if another un-canceled Prepare(dirinum, file) exists 
append a Cancel (dir-inum, file) record 
backoff) 
return ExclusiveLink(dir-inum, file, file-inum) 

append Link(dir-inum, file, file-inum) log record 

return OK 


Figure 3: Ivy’s exclusive directory entry creation algorithm. 


3.3 Exclusive Create 


Ordinary file system semantics require that most opera- 
tions that create directory entries be exclusive. For exam- 
ple, trying to create a directory that already exists should 
fail, and creating a file that already exists should return 
a reference to the existing file. Ivy implements exclusive 
creation of directory entries because some applications 
use those semantics to implement locks. However, Ivy 
only guarantees exclusion when the network provides 
full connectivity. 

Whenever Ivy is about to append a Link log record, it 
first ensures exclusion with a variant of two-phase com- 
mit shown in Figure 3. Ivy first appends a Prepare 
record announcing the intention to create the directory 
entry. This intention can be canceled by a Cancel 
record, an eventual Link record, or a timeout. Then, Ivy 
checks to see whether any other participant has appended 
a Prepare that mentions the same directory i-number 
and file name. If not, Ivy appends the Link record. If 
Ivy sees a different participant’s Prepare, it appends 
a Cancel record, waits a random amount of time, and 
retries. If Ivy sees a different participant’s Link record, 
it appends a Cancel record and indicates a failure. 


3.4 Partitioned Updates 


Ivy cannot provide the semantics outlined above if the 
network has partitioned. In the case of partition, Ivy’s 
design maximizes availability at the expense of consis- 
tency, by letting updates proceed in all partitions. This 
approach is similar to that of Ficus [26]. 

Ivy is not directly aware of partitions, nor does it di- 
rectly ensure that every partition has a complete copy of 
all the logs. Instead, Ivy depends on DHash to replicate 
data enough times, and in enough distinct locations, that 
each partition is likely to have a complete set of data. 
Whether this succeeds in practice depends on the sizes 
of the partitions, the degree of DHash replication, and 
the total number of DHash blocks involved in the file 


system. The particular case of a user intentionally dis- 
connecting a laptop from the network could be handled 
by instructing the laptop’s DHash server to keep replicas 
of all the log-heads and the user’s current snapshot; there 
is not currently a way to ask DHash to do this. 

After a partition heals, the fact that each log-head was 
updated from just one host prevents conflicts within in- 
dividual logs; it is sufficient for the healed system to use 
the newest version of each log-head. 

Participants in different partitions may have updated 
the file system in ways that conflict; this will result in 
concurrent version vectors. Ivy orders such version vec- 
tors following the scheme in Section 2.5, so the partici- 
pants will agree on the file system contents after the par- 
tition heals. 

The file system’s meta-data will be internally correct 
after the partition heals. What this means is that if a piece 
of data was accessible before the partition, and neither it 
nor any directory leading to it was deleted in any parti- 
tion, then the data will also be accessible after the parti- 
tion. 

However, if concurrent applications rely on file system 
techniques such as atomic directory creation for mutual 
exclusion, then applications in different partitions might 
update files in ways that cause the application data to be 
inconsistent. For example, e-mails might be appended to 
the same mailbox file in two partitions; after the parti- 
tions heal, this will appear as two concurrent writes to 
the same offset in the mailbox file. Ivy knows that the 
writes conflict, and automatically orders the log entries 
so that all participants see the same file contents after the 
partition heals. However, this masks the fact that some 
file updates are not visible, and that the user or applica- 
tion may have to take special steps to restore them. Ivy 
does not currently have an automatic mechanism for sig- 
naling such conflicts to the user; instead the user must 
run the 1c tool described in the next section to discover 
conflicts. A better approach might be to borrow Coda’s 
technique of making the file inaccessible until the user 
fixes the conflict. 


3.5 Conflict Resolution 


Ivy provides a tool, 1c, that detects conflicting appli- 
cation updates to files; these may arise from concurrent 
writes to the same file by applications that are in different 
partitions or which do not perform appropriate locking. 
1c scans an Ivy file system’s log for records with concur- 
rent version vectors that affect the same file or directory 
entry. lc determines the point in the logs at which the 
partition must have occurred, and determines which par- 
ticipants were in which partition. 1c then uses Ivy views 
to construct multiple historic views of the file system: 
one as of the time of partition, and one for each partition 
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Figure 4: Ivy software structure. 


just before the partition healed. For example, 


% ./lc -v /ivy/BXz 4+udjsQm4tX63UR9w71SNP0c 
before: +WzW8s7fTEt 6pehaB7isSfhkc68 
Partitionl: 13qLDUSicVMRrbLvhxuJ1lWkNvWs 
Partition2: JyCKgcsAjZ4uttbbtIx9or+qEXE 

% cat /ivy/+WzW8s7fTEt6pehaB7isSfhkc68/filel 
original content of filel 

% cat /ivy/13qLDUSicVMRrbLvhxuJ1lWkNvWs/ filet 
original content of filel, changed 

append on first partition 

% cat /ivy/JyCKgcsAjz4uttbbtIx9or+qEXE/filel 
original content of filel 

append on second partition 


In simple cases, a user could simply examine the ver- 
sions of the file and merge them by hand in a text edi- 
tor. Application-specific resolvers such as those used by 
Coda [14, 16] could be used for more complex cases. 


4 Security and Integrity 


Since Ivy is intended to support distributed users with 
arms-length trust relationships, it must be able to recover 
from malicious participants. The situation we envision is 
that a participant’s bad behavior is discovered after the 
fact. Malicious behavior is assumed to consist of the par- 
ticipant using ordinary file system operations to modify 
or delete data. One form of malice might be that an out- 
sider breaks into a legitimate user’s computer and modi- 
fies files stored in Ivy. 

To cope with a good user turing bad, the other par- 
ticipants can either form a new view that excludes the 
bad participant’s log, or form a view that only includes 
the log records before a certain point in time. In either 
case the resulting file system may be missing important 
meta-data. Upon user request, Ivy’s ivycheck tool will 
detect and fix certain meta-data inconsistencies. ivy- 
check inspects an existing file system, finds missing 
Link and Inode meta-data, and creates plausible re- 
placements in a new fix log. ivycheck can optionally 
look in the excluded log in order to find hints about what 
the missing meta-data should look like. 


5 Implementation 


Ivy is written in C++ and runs on FreeBSD. It uses the 
SFS tool-kit [22] for event-driven programming and NFS 
loop-back server support. 

Ivy is implemented as several cooperating parts, illus- 
trated in Figure 4. Each participating host runs an Ivy 
server which exposes Ivy file systems as locally-mounted 
NFS v3 file systems. A file system name encodes the 
DHash key of the file system’s view block, for ex- 
ample, /ivy/9RYBbWyeDVEQnxeL95LG5jJjwaé4. 
The Ivy server does not hold private keys; instead, each 
participant runs an agent to hold its private key, and the 
Ivy server asks the participant’s local agent program to 
sign log heads. The Ivy server acts as a client of a local 
DHash server, which consults other DHash servers scat- 
tered around the network. The Ivy server also keeps a 
LRU cache of content-hash blocks (e.g. log records and 
snapshot blocks) and log-heads that it recently modified. 


6 Evaluation 


This section evaluates Ivy’s performance 1) in a purely 
local configuration, 2) over a WAN, 3) as a function of 
the number of participants, 4) as a function of the num- 
ber of DHash nodes, 5) as a function of the number of 
concurrent writers, and 6) as a function of the snapshot 
interval. The main goal of the evaluation is to understand 
the costs of Ivy’s design in terms of network latency and 
cryptographic operations. 

Ivy is configured to construct a snapshot every 20 
new log records, or when 60 seconds have elapsed since 
the construction of the last snapshot. Unless otherwise 
stated, Ivy’s block cache size is 512 blocks. DHash nodes 
are PlanetLab [1] nodes, running Linux 2.4.18 on 1.2 
GHz Pentium III CPUs, and RON [2] nodes, running 
FreeBSD 4.5 on 733 MHz Pentium III CPUs. DHash was 
configured with replication turned off, since the replica- 
tion implementation is not complete; replication would 
probably decrease performance significantly. Unless oth- 
erwise stated, this section reports results averaged over 
five runs. 

The workload used to evaluate Ivy is the Modified An- 
drew Benchmark (MAB), which consists of five phases: 
(1) create a directory hierarchy, (2) copy files into these 
directories, (3) walk the directory hierarchy while read- 
ing attributes of each file, (4) read the files, and (5) com- 
pile the files into a program. Unless otherwise stated, the 
MAB and the Ivy server run on a 1.2 GHz AMD Athlon 
computer running FreeBSD 4.5 at MIT. 


6.1 Single User MAB 


Table 3 shows Ivy’s performance on the phases of the 
MAB for a file system with just one log. All the soft- 
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Table 3: Real-time n seconds to run the MAB with a single 
Ivy log and all software running on a single machine. The NFS 
column shows MAB run-time for NFS over a LAN. 
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Table 4: MAB run-time with four DHash servers on a WAN. 
The file system contains four logs. 


ware (the MAB, Ivy, and a single DHash server) ran 
on the same computer. To put the Ivy performance in 
perspective, Table 3 also shows MAB performance over 
NFS; the client and NFS server are connected by a 100 
Mbit LAN. Note that this comparison is unfair to NFS, 
since NFS involved network communication while the 
Ivy benchmark did not. 


The following analysis explains Ivy’s 18.8 seconds of 
run-time. The MAB produces 386 NFS RPCs that mod- 
ify the Ivy log. 118 of these are either MKDIR or CRE- 
ATE, which require two log-head writes to achieve atom- 
icity. 119 of the 386 RPCs are COMMITs or CLOSEs 
that require Ivy to flush written data to the log. Another 
133 RPCs are synchronous WRITEs generated by the 
linker. Overall, the 386 RPCs caused Ivy to update the 
log-head 508 times. Computing a public-key signature 
uses about 14.2 milliseconds (ms) of CPU time, for a to- 
tal of 7.2 seconds of CPU time. 


The remaining time is spent in the Ivy server (4.9 sec- 
onds), the DHash server (2.9 seconds), and in the pro- 
cesses that MAB invokes (2.6 seconds). Profiling indi- 
cates that the most expensive operations in the Ivy and 
DHash servers are SHA-1 hashes and memory copies. 


The MAB creates a total of 1.6 MBytes of file data. 
Ivy, in response, inserts a total of 8.8 MBytes of log and 
snapshot data into DHash. 


6.2 Performance on a WAN 


Table 4 shows the time for a single MAB instance with 
four DHash servers on a WAN. One DHash server runs 
on the same computer that is running the MAB. The av- 
erage network round-trip times to the other three DHash 
servers are 9, 16, and 82 ms. The file system contains 
four logs. The benchmark only writes one of the logs, 
though the other three log-heads are consulted to make 
sure operations see the most up-to-date data. The four 
log-heads are stored on three DHash servers. The log- 
head that is being written to is stored on the DHash 
server with a round-trip time of 9 ms from the local ma- 
chine. One log-head is stored on the server with a round- 
trip time of 82 ms from the local machine. The DHash 
servers’ node IDs are chosen so that each is responsible 
for roughly the same number of blocks. 

A typical NFS request requires Ivy to fetch the three 
other log-heads from DHash; this involves just one 
DHash network RPC per log-head. Ivy issues the three 
RPCs in parallel, so the time for each log-head check is 
governed by the largest round-trip time of 82 ms. The 
MAB causes Ivy to retrieve log-heads 3,346 times, for a 
total of 274 seconds. This latency dominates Ivy’s WAN 
performance. 

The remaining 102 seconds of MAB run-time are used 
in four ways. Running the MAB on a LAN takes 22 sec- 
onds, mostly in the form of CPU time. Ivy writes its log- 
head to DHash 508 times; each write takes 9 ms of net- 
work latency, for a total of 5 seconds. Ivy inserts 1,003 
log records, some of them concurrently. The average in- 
sertion takes 54 ms (27 ms for the Chord [37] lookup, 
then another 27 ms for the DHash node to acknowledge 
receipt). This accounts for roughly 54 seconds. Finally, 
the local computer sends and receives 7.0 MBytes of data 
during the MAB run. This accounts for the remaining run 
time. During the experiment Ivy also inserts 358 DHash 
blocks while updating its snapshot; because Ivy doesn’t 
wait for these inserts, they contribute little to the total run 
time. 

Table 4 also shows MAB performance over wide-area 
NFS. The round-trip time between the NFS client and 
server is 79 ms, which is roughly the time it takes Ivy to 
fetch all the log-heads. We use NFS over UDP because 
it is faster for this benchmark than FreeBSD’s NFS over 
TCP implementation. Ivy is slower than NFS because Ivy 
operations often require more network round-trips; for 
example, some NFS requests require Ivy to both fetch 
and update log-heads, requiring two round-trips. 


6.3 Many Logs, One Writer 


Figure 5 shows how Ivy’s performance changes as the 
number of logs increases. Other than the number of logs, 
this experiment is identical to the one in the previous sec- 
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Figure 5: MAB run-time as a function of the number of logs. 
Only one participant is active. 
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Figure 6: Average MAB run-time as the number of DHash 
servers increases. The error bars indicate standard deviation 
over different choices of PlanetLab hosts and different map- 
pings of blocks to DHash servers. 


tion. The number of logs ranges from 4 to 16, but only 
one participant executes the MAB — the other logs never 
change. Figure 5 reports results averaged over three runs. 

The number of logs has relatively little impact on run- 
time because Ivy fetches the log-heads in parallel. There 
is a slight increase caused by the fact that the version 
vector in each log record has one 44-byte entry per par- 
ticipant. 


6.4 Many DHash Servers 


Figure 6 shows the averages and standard deviations of 
Ivy’s MAB performance as the number of DHash servers 
increases from 8 to 32. For each number of servers we 
perform ten experimental runs. For each run, all but one 
of the DHash servers are placed on randomly chosen 
PlanetLab hosts (from a pool of 32 hosts); new log-head 
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Figure 7: Average run-time of MAB when several MABs are 
Tunning concurrently on different hosts on the Internet. The er- 
ror bars indicate standard deviation over all the MAB runs. 


public keys are also used to ensure the log-heads are 
placed on random DHash servers. One DHash server, 
the Ivy server, and the MAB always execute on a host 
at MIT. The round-trip times from the host at MIT to the 
PlanetLab hosts average 32 ms, with a minimum of | ms, 
a maximum of 78 ms, and a standard deviation of 27 ms. 
There are four logs in total; only one of them changes. 

The run-time in Figure 6 grows because more Chord 
messages are required to find each log record block in 
DHash. An average of 2.3, 2.9, 3.3, and 3.8 RPCs are re- 
quired for 8, 16, 24, and 32 DHash servers, respectively. 
These numbers include the final DHash RPC as well as 
Chord lookup RPCs. 

The high standard deviation in Figure 6 is due to the 
fact that the run-time is dominated by the round-trip 
times to the four particular DHash servers that store the 
log-heads. This means that adding more DHash servers 
doesn’t reduce the variation. 


6.55 Many Writers 


Figure 7 shows the effect of multiple active writers. We 
perform three experiments for each number JN of partic- 
ipants; each experiment involves one MAB running con- 
currently on each of N differentIvy hosts on the Internet, 
a file system with four logs, new log-head public keys, 
and 32 DHash servers. Each MAB run uses its own di- 
rectory in the Ivy file system. Each data point shows the 
average and standard deviation of MAB run-time over 
the 3N MAB executions. 

The run-time increases with the number of active par- 
ticipants because each has to fetch the others’ newly ap- 
pended log records from DHash. The run-time increases 
relatively slowly because Ivy fetches records from the 
different logs in parallel. The deviation in run-times is 
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Figure 8: MAB run-time a function of the interval between 
snapshots. For these experiments, the size of Ivy’s block cache 
is 80 blocks. 






Ivy (s) | NFS (s) 
420.8 224.6 3.4 
284.2 135.2 2.3 


Table 5: Run-times for the CVS experiment phases. DHash is 
running on 32 nodes on a wide-area network. 





due to each participant having different network round- 
trip latencies to the DHash servers. 


6.6 Snapshot Interval 


Figure 8 shows the effect on MAB run-time of the in- 
terval between snapshots. The experiments involve one 
MAB instance, four logs, and 32 DHash servers. The x- 
axis represents the number of new log records inserted 
before Ivy builds each a new snapshot. For these exper- 
iments, the size of Ivy’s block cache is 80 blocks. The 
reason the run-time increases when the interval is greater 
than 80 is that not all the records needed to build each 
snapshot can fit in the cache. 


6.7 Wide-area CVS on Ivy 


To evaluate Ivy’s performance as a source-code or doc- 
ument repository, we show the run-time of some oper- 
ations on a CVS [4] repository stored in Ivy. The Ivy 
file system has four logs stored on 32 wide-area DHash 
servers. The round-trip times from the Ivy host to the 
DHash servers storing the log-heads are 17, 36, 70, and 
77 ms. The CVS repository contains 251 files and 3.3 
MBytes. Before the experiment starts, two Ivy partici- 
pants, X and Y, check out a copy of the repository to 
their local disks, and both create an Ivy snapshot of the 
file system. Each participant then reboots its host to en- 


sure that no data is cached. The experiment consists of 
two phases. First, X commits changes to 38 files, a total 
of 4333 lines. Second, Y updates its local copy to re- 
flect X’s changes. Table 5 shows the run-times for the 
two phases. For comparison, Table 5 shows the time to 
perform the same CVS operations over NFS and ssh; 
in both cases the client to server round-trip latency is 77 
ms. 

Ivy’s performance with CVS is disappointing. During 
a commit or update, CVS looks at every file in the repos- 
itory; for each file access, Ivy checks whether some other 
participant has recently changed the file. CVS has locked 
the repository, so no such changes are possible; but Ivy 
doesn’t know that. During a CVS commit, Ivy waits for 
the DHash insert of new log records and an updated log- 
head for each file modified; again, since CVS has locked 
the repository, Ivy could have written all the log records 
in parallel and just a single updated log-head for the 
whole CVS commit. A transactional interface between 
application and file system would help performance in 
this situation. 


7 Related Work 


Ivy was motivated by recent work on peer-to-peer stor- 
age, particularly FreeNet [8], PAST [32], and CFS [9]. 
The data authentication mechanisms in these systems 
limit them to read-only or single-publisher data, in the 
sense that only the original publisher of each piece of 
data can modify it. CFS builds a file-system on top of 
peer-to-peer storage, using ideas from SFSRO [11]; how- 
ever, each file system is read-only. Ivy’s primary contri- 
bution relative to these systems is that it uses peer-to- 
peer storage to build a read/write file system that multiple 
users can share. 


7.1 Log-structured File System 


Sprite LFS [31] represents a file system as a log of op- 
erations, along with a snapshot of i-number to i-node lo- 
cation mappings. LFS uses a single log managed by a 
single server in order to to speed up small write perfor- 
mance. Ivy uses multiple logs to let multiple participants 
update the file system without a central file server or lock 
server; Ivy does not gain any performance by use of logs. 


7.2 Distributed Storage Systems 


Zebra [12] maintains a per-client log of file contents, 
striped across multiple network nodes. Zebra serializes 
meta-data operations through a single meta-data server. 
Ivy borrows the idea of per-client logs, but extends them 
to meta-data as well as file contents. This allows Ivy to 
avoid Zebra’s single meta-data server, and thus poten- 
tially achieve higher availability. 
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xFS [3], the Serverless Network File System, dis- 
tributes both data and meta-data across participating 
hosts. For every piece of meta-data (e.g. an i-node) there 
is a host that is responsible for serializing updates to 
that meta-data to maintain consistency. Ivy avoids any 
meta-data centralization, and is therefore more suitable 
for wide-area use in which participants cannot be trusted 
to run reliable servers. However, Ivy has lower perfor- 
mance than xFS and adheres less strictly to serial seman- 
tics. 

Frangipani [40] is a distributed file system with two 
layers: a distributed storage service that acts as a virtual 
disk and a set of symmetric file servers. Frangipani main- 
tains fairly conventional on-disk file system structures, 
with small, per-server meta-data logs to improve perfor- 
mance and recoverability. Frangipani servers use locks 
to serialize updates to meta-data. This approach requires 
reliable and trustworthy servers. 

Harp [18] uses a primary copy scheme to maintain 
identical replicas of the entire file system. Clients send 
all NFS requests to the current primary server, which se- 
rializes them. A Harp system consists of a small clus- 
ter of well managed servers, probably physically co- 
located. Ivy does without any central cluster of dedicated 
servers—at the expense of strict serial consistency. 


7.3 Reclaiming Storage 


The Elephant file system [34] allows all file system op- 
erations to be undone for a period defined by the user, 
after which the change becomes permanent. While Ivy 
does not currently reclaim log storage, perhaps it could 
adopt Elephant’s version retention policies; the main ob- 
stacle is that discarding log entries would hurt Ivy’s abil- 
ity to recover from malicious participants. Experience 
with Venti [28] suggests that retaining old versions of 
files indefinitely may not be too expensive. 


74 Consistency and Conflict Resolution 


Coda (14, 16] allows a disconnected client to modify its 
own local copy of a file system, which is merged into 
the main replica when the client re-connects. A Coda 
client keeps a replay log that records modifications to 
the client’s local copies while the client is in discon- 
nected mode. When the client reconnects with the server, 
Coda propagates client’s changes to the server by replay- 
ing the log on the server. Coda detects changes that con- 
flict with changes made by other users, and presents the 
details of the changes to application-specific conflict re- 
solvers. Ivy’s behavior after a partition heals is similar 
to Coda’s conflict resolution: Ivy automatically merges 
non-conflicting updates in the logs and lets application- 
specific tools handle conflicts. 
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Ficus (26] is a distributed file system in which any 
replica can be updated. Ficus automatically merges non- 
conflicting updates from different replicas, and uses ver- 
sion vectors to detect conflicting updates and to signal 
them to the user. Ivy also faces the problem of conflicting 
updates performed in different network partitions, and 
uses similar techniques to handle them. However, Ivy’s 
main focus is connected operation; in this mode it pro- 
vides close-to-open consistency, which Ficus does not, 
and (in cooperation with DHash) does a better job of au- 
tomatically distributing storage over a wide-area system. 

Bayou [39] represents changes to a database as a log 
of updates. Each update includes an application-specific 
merge procedure to resolve conflicts. Each node main- 
tains a local log of all the updates it knows about, both 
its own and those by other nodes. Nodes operate pri- 
marily in a disconnected mode, and merge logs pairwise 
when they talk to each other. The log and the merge 
procedures allow a Bayou node to re-build its database 
after adding updates made in the past by other nodes. 
As updates reach a special primary node, the primary 
node decides the final and permanent order of log en- 
tries. Ivy differs from Bayou in a number of ways. Ivy’s 
per-client logs allow nodes to trust each other less than 
they have to in Bayou. Ivy uses a distributed algorithm to 
order the logs, which avoids Bayou’s potentially unreli- 
able primary node. Ivy implements a single coherent data 
structure (the file system), rather than a database of inde- 
pendent entries; Ivy must ensure that updates leave the 
file system consistent, while Bayou shifts much of this 
burden to application-supplied merge procedures. Ivy’s 
design focuses on providing serial semantics to con- 
nected clients, while Bayou focuses on managing con- 
flicts caused by updates from disconnected clients. 


7.5 Storing Data on Untrusted Servers 


BFS [7], OceanStore [15], and Farsite [5] all store data 
on untrusted servers using Castro and Liskov’s practical 
Byzantine agreement algorithm [7]. Multiple clients are 
allowed to modify a given data item; they do this by send- 
ing update operations to a small group of servers holding 
replicas of the data. These servers agree on which opera- 
tions to apply, and in what order, using Byzantine agree- 
ment. The reason Byzantine agreement is needed is that 
clients cannot directly validate the data they fetch from 
the servers, since the data may be the result of incremen- 
tal operations that no one client is aware of. In contrast, 
Ivy exposes the whole operation history to every client. 
Each Ivy client signs the head of a Merkle hash-tree [25] 
of its log. This allows other clients to verify that the log 
is correct when they retrieve it from DHash; thus Ivy 
clients do not need to trust the DHash servers to main- 
tain the correctness or order of the logs. Ivy is vulnerable 
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to DHash retuming stale copies of signed log-heads; Ivy 
could detect stale data using techniques introduced by 
SUNDR [24]. Ivy’s use of logs makes it slow, although 
this inefficiency is partially offset by its snapshot mech- 
anism. 

TDB [20], S4 [38], and PFS [36] use logging and (for 
TDB and PFS) collision-resistant hashes to allow modi- 
fications by malicious users or corrupted storage devices 
to be detected and (with S4) undone; Ivy uses similar 
techniques in a distributed file system context. 

Spreitzer et al. [35] suggest ways to use cryptograph- 
ically signed log entries to prevent servers from tam- 
pering with client updates or producing inconsistent log 
orderings; this is in the context of Bayou-like systems. 
Ivy’s logs are simpler than Bayou’s, since only one client 
writes any given log. This allows Ivy to protect log in- 
tegrity, despite untrusted DHash servers, by relatively 
simple per-client use of cryptographic hashes and pub- 
lic key signatures. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper presents Ivy, a multi-user read/write peer-to- 
peer file system. Ivy is suitable for small groups of coop- 
erating participants who do not have (or do not want) a 
single central server. Ivy can operate in a relatively open 
peer-to-peer environment because it does not require par- 
ticipants to trust each other. 

An Ivy file system consists solely of a set of logs, one 
log per participant. This arrangement avoids the need 
for locking to maintain integrity of Ivy meta-data. Par- 
ticipants periodically take snapshots of the file system 
to minimize time spent reading the logs. Use of per- 
participant logs allows Ivy users to choose which other 
participants to trust. 

Due to its decentralized design, Ivy provides slightly 
non-traditional file system semantics; concurrent updates 
can generate conflicting log records. Ivy provides several 
tools to automate conflict resolution. More work is under 
way to improve them. 

Experimental results show that the Ivy prototype is 
two to three times slower than NFS. Ivy is available from 
http://www.pdos.lcs.mit.edu/ivy/. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a toolkit to help improve the ro- 
bustness of code against DoS attacks. We observe that 
when developing software, programmers primarily fo- 
cus on functionality. Protecting code from attacks is 
often considered the responsibility of the OS, firewalls 
and intrusion detection systems. As a result, many 
DoS vulnerabilities are not discovered until the system 
is attacked and the damage is done. Instead of reacting 
to attacks after the fact, this paper argues that a bet- 
ter solution is to make software defensive by system- 
atically injecting protection mechanisms into the code 
itself. Our toolkit provides an API that programmers 
use to annotate their code. At runtime, these anno- 
tations serve as both sensors and actuators: watching 
for resource abuse and taking the appropriate action 
should abuse be detected. This paper presents the de- 
sign and implementation of the toolkit, as well as eval- 
uation of its effectiveness with three widely-deployed 
network services. 


1 Introduction 


Denial-of-Service (DoS) attacks are a major source of 
concern in the Internet. Unlike security break-ins that 
obtain privileged access, DoS attacks are designed to 
consume a disproportionate amount of resources on 
the target system by exploiting weakness in the net- 
work software. When successful, such attacks make 
the system unavailable to well-behaved users. 

Common defenses against DoS attacks include us- 
ing firewalls and Intrusion Detection Systems (IDS) to 
monitor network links for offending traffic, as well as 
applying software patches to fix known vulnerabilities. 
However, such defensive practices burden the system 
administrator with making sure all systems have the 
up-to-date patches installed and all firewalls are prop- 
erly configured. To make matters worse, even after a 
new attack is recognized, it is not until the vulnera- 
bilities exploited by the attack are determined that a 
patch can be developed. 

We observe that many DoS vulnerabilities can be 
attributed to the separation of software functionality 
and protection. When developing software, program- 
mers primarily focus on functionality. Protection from 
attacks is often considered the responsibility of the OS, 
firewalls, and IDS, and thus not an immediate concern. 
As a result, many vulnerabilities in the code are not 
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discovered until the system is hit by an attack that ex- 
ploits the weakness, that is, after the damage is done. 


Instead of reacting to attacks, we propose a new 
approach to DoS protection: defensive programming, 
by which we mean programmers embed general mech- 
anisms into their software to provide systematic and 
proactive protection against DoS attacks. Ideally, de- 
fensive software guarantees availability even under a 
previously unknown DoS attack. An important as- 
pect of this approach is that it should be designed to 
thwart common DoS attack characteristics; program- 
mers should not have to scan their code for a specific 
implementation vulnerabilities and fix them, as they 
do when writing a software patch. 


Towards this end, this paper describes our experi- 
ence developing mechanisms to help programmers sys- 
tematically build robust software. The key idea is to 
insert annotations that monitor and control the exe- 
cution of the program at runtime. These annotations 
serve both as sensors that detect anomalies and actu- 
ators that change the control flow of a program when 
they detect that defensive measures are necessary. The 
advantage of annotations is that they allow us to ad- 
just the program’s behavior at a very fine granularity, 
thereby making it possible to confine the damage of 
an attack without negatively affecting other aspects of 
the program. 


We have developed a toolkit consisting of a set 
of annotation primitives, a runtime library, and 
a set of compiler extensions. As a means of 
specifying a resource management policy, a pro- 
grammer inserts annotation primitives into code 
so that the annotations mark where resources 
are acquired/released/consumed, where the program 
branches into independent functionalities, and what 
principals are holding resources. The compiler exten- 
sions check consistency among annotations by analyz- 
ing the control flow graph of the program and gen- 
erating necessary code to be executed at annotated 
points. At runtime, appropriate monitor and control 
functions are invoked as control flow passes through 
these annotations. 


The toolkit helps programmers reason about DoS 
problems in a more structured way. Rather than focus 
on implementation details, they are asked to identify 
the services provided and the resources consumed by 
their program at a high level. For example, if the pro- 
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grammer annotates a certain function as performing 
an identifiable service, the toolkit will confine a DoS 
attack on that service to requests of the same service, 
rather than letting the attack bring down the program 
as a whole. The flip-side, of course, is that the toolkit 
is not a panacea. Like any mechanism, the effective- 
ness of the toolkit depends on whether a good defen- 
sive policy can be specified, which is ultimately the 
responsibility of the programmer. 

The paper makes two contributions. First, it stud- 
ies the general question of how to develop defensive 
code that protects itself from DoS attacks. In the pro- 
cess, the paper identifies a class of attacks that exploits 
a vulnerability existing in many network servers, but 
that has not received attention in the literature. Sec- 
ond, it describes a specific mechanism—the annotation 
toolkit—that evolved from this study. We have imple- 
mented the toolkit in Linux, and demonstrated how 
to annotate widely deployed software, including the 
Linux IP protocol stack, the Flash web server [10], and 
the Linux NIS servers [8]. Our experience shows that 
we can significantly improve the robustness of software 
against DoS attacks with relatively low programming 
effort. 


2 Related Work 


Our approach to writing defensive code draws on pre- 
vious research in several areas. This section explains 
how our work fits in this larger design space. 


2.1 Intrusion Detection Systems 


Anomaly detection uses statistics of normal behavior 
as a baseline, and treats changes in these patterns as 
an indication of an attack. Researchers have demon- 
strated that examining the sequence of system-calls 
made by an application is a viable approach to de- 
tecting security violations due to bugs in the program 
(mainly buffer overflows) [6, 14, 18]. 

However, current anomaly detection techniques have 
difficulty detecting resource-exhausting attacks, be- 
cause a DoS attacker can request the same service 
as a legitimate user. Our approach has the flavor of 
anomaly detection, but with a focus on resource usage 
rather than security. Since the target of a DoS attack 
is some resource on the victim system, we instrument 
the program to look for irregularities in resource usage 
and actively participate in resource management. In a 
way, we do not have to distinguish DoS attacks from 
other activities, the rationale being that as long as re- 
sources are properly managed, the damage any DoS 
attack can cause is limited. 


2.2 Performance Monitoring 


Resource-exhausting DoS attacks often cause perfor- 
mance degradation on the target, making it possible to 
detect such attacks by monitoring the profiling data. 
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In general, however, we found profiling-based detec- 
tion insufficient for the following reasons. First, pro- 
filing does not cover all the important aspects of a 
program’s behavior. The target resource of a DoS at- 
tack is not necessarily CPU cycles; sometimes it can 
be application-level objects. Second, getting the aver- 
age behavior from profiling data is not enough because 
even perfectly legitimate users can deviate significantly 
from the average without attacking the system. To in- 
fer the behavior distribution from profiling data is a 
hard problem that does not have a good solution for 
the general case. 

In order to collect comprehensive data for analysis 
and extract meaningful information from the data, it 
is necessary to know what resources a program con- 
sumes, as well as where and how they are being used. 
Our annotation interface allows a program to provide 
such information. 

In performance assertion checking [11], the original 
program is instrumented to generate an execution log, 
which is then checked offline for performance viola- 
tions. The assertions and logging facilities are the 
counter parts of our resource sensors. Being inde- 
pendent of the original program, assertions can be de- 
clared in a more expressive language. In contrast, our 
resource sensors and actuators are part of the original 
program being annotated, monitoring resource usage 
and changing the program control flow at runtime. 

In addition, our goal is not only detection, but also 
protection. Since an appropriate defensive action is 
highly dependent on the functionality and architecture 
of the program, the action has to be specified at the 
source code level. Watching profiling data can some- 
times tell us the system is being attacked, but without 
a defense mechanism built into the program, the only 
available response is to kill the victim process, which 
is a DoS attack in its own right. 


2.3 Static Code Analysis 


There has recently been much work in automatic de- 
tection of software errors and security bugs through 
static code analysis. Recent work by Engler et al. 
[4, 5] introduced the technique of meta-level compi- 
lation. The idea is that the software must obey cer- 
tain rules for correctness, such as “kernel code cannot 
call blocking functions with interrupts disabled” and 
“message handlers must free their buffer before com- 
pleting”. System programmers specify the rules in a 
high-level language, and an extensible compiler then 
applies the rules throughout the program source to 
check for violations. Meta-level compilation is very 
successful in finding errors in OS code, as well as a 
wide range of security bugs using rules such as “do 
not dereference user pointers without checking valid- 
ity”. The authors found several DoS possibilities in 
the kernel code they examined, but the result is lim- 
ited to a special case in which an attacker controls the 
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iterations of a kernel loop. 

Static analysis alone is not sufficient for detecting 
DoS attacks since such attacks do not necessarily rely 
on software bugs. It is often the cumulative pressure 
on resources that puts a system in peril, even though 
the software itself is bug-free. Thus, besides exam- 
ining how the software is implemented, we must also 
watch how it is executed. Such information can be only 
collected at runtime with additional application or OS 
support. Previous work in detecting race conditions in 
concurrent programs [12] seems to support this point 
of view. Our approach differs from previous work of 
static analysis mainly in that we check for possible 
“rule” violations at runtime, with a focus on resource 
usage. 


2.4 OS Mechanisms 


There has been an ongoing effort to build new OS 
mechanisms and specialized OSs to provide service dif- 
ferentiation and guarantees. For example, Resource 
Containers [3] are an abstraction that takes over the 
process’ role as the primary resource principal. It 
allows multiple cooperating processes to bind to the 
same container, as well as a process to change its re- 
source and schedule binding dynamically when it ex- 
ecutes on behalf of another activity. The Scout op- 
erating system [9, 15] uses a similar abstraction—the 
path—as the primary resource and schedule principal. 
Both systems have been shown to be able to defend 
against certain flooding DoS attacks. The improve- 
ment results from more accurate resource accounting 
and service isolation. 

An important contribution of resource containers is 
the separation of resource principals and execution do- 
mains, but as an OS approach, resource management 
policies are ultimately enforced via process schedul- 
ing among execution domains. In case an execution 
domain multiplexes among a set of resource princi- 
pals, resource containers reduce to a passive account- 
ing facility. However, many functionality-rich services, 
such as web servers and routing daemons, are single- 
process-event-driven. Jntra-process protection is more 
important for these applications, since we do not want 
to penalize the entire process when just one of its func- 
tions is being abused. This calls for a finer-grain re- 
source protection than what can be provided by an OS 
approach. Using annotations inserted by the program- 
mer to monitor and control the execution path within 
a process, our approach offers a finer-grain protection 
than OS approaches. 

Another system-level approach, SEDA [19], pro- 
poses a programming model in which a program is 
divided into stages and each stage enforces its own re- 
source management policy by controlling threads run- 
ning in that stage. This model differs from the tra- 
ditional process-based resource protection in that re- 
source allocation not only depends on the process, but 


also on the stage in which the process is running. From 
this perspective, our approach is similar to SEDA. On 
the other hand, SEDA is not intended for DoS pro- 
tection, and does not protect resources that cannot be 
protected by scheduling. 

Finally, our toolkit is intended to improve the ro- 
bustness of existing software. Annotating code is 
more programmer-friendly than imposing a new OS 
architecture or abstraction, which often requires re- 
architecting code. This is especially true with Scout 
and SEDA. 


3 DoS Attack Characterization 


Researchers have studied many DoS attacks (13, 7]. 
What is lacking, however, is an analysis of their com- 
mon characteristics: what they attack and how they 
attack it. Such a characterization would help us under- 
stand the signature of DoS attacks, and shed light on 
how to systematically and proactively write defensive 
software. 

There are several well-known attacks on network 
software, including the ICMP flood attack (send a 
large number of ICMP echo packets at the target), 
TCP SYN attack (flood the target with connection- 
open requests), and Christmas Tree packets (over- 
whelm a target with packets that have exceptional bits 
turned on in the header---e.g., IP options—dictating 
the packet receive special processing). A less well- 
known attack, which we refer to as route cache poison- 
ing, involves an attacker flooding a router with packets 
carrying a sequence of nonsensical] IP addresses (e.g., 
“1”, “2”, “3”, and so on), thereby blowing the router’s 
first level route cache. This causes the router’s control 
processor to spend all its time building new microcode 
and loading it into the switch engine. This happens at 
the expense of the router responding to its neighbors’ 
routing probes, which causes the neighbors to believe 
the router is down. 

These examples illustrate that DoS attacks abuse a 
legitimate service by sending it a large volume of re- 
quests, suggesting that rate limiting [17] and load con- 
ditioning [19] would be an effective defense. However, 
DoS attacks can also be carried out in a way that ren- 
ders rate limiting strategies ineffective. The following 
example illustrates this possibility. 


3.1 Slow TCP Attacks 


Many TCP-based services follow the request-reply 
paradigm. Since a server must set aside resources while 
a client request is being processed, it is possible to ex- 
haust the server’s resource by manipulating the oper- 
ation of TCP. The idea behind the attack is for the 
client to make the TCP connection as slow as possi- 
ble. This simple idea can be realized in three different 
ways. 

First, a client can send the request very slowly. Since 
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TCP is a byte-stream protocol without record bound- 
aries, the server cannot interpret the client’s request 
until all the data is received. Suppose a request con- 
tains 2000 bytes, and the TCP MSS is 1000 bytes. 
Under normal operation, the client would send the re- 
quest in two packets. If, instead, the client sends the 
request one byte at a time, which does not violate any 
protocol and application requirements, it would take 
2000 RT'Ts before the server can start to process the 
request. The client can insert additional delays be- 
tween packets to further extend the duration. 

Second, once the server starts to send results back, 
the client can read the data very slowly. The server 
side TCP would interpret the closed TCP advertised 
window in the acknowledgment packet as a signal that 
the client application is temporarily busy, thus pause 
sending. The server will not be able to send more data 
until the window is opened again. Thus by abusing 
TCP’s flow control mechanism the client can pace the 
tate of data sent by the server. 

Third, the client can acknowledge the response very 
slowly by pretending the packet was lost. Without 
seeing an acknowledgment, the server will retransmit. 
Similar to the slow receiver, the client can pace the 
sending rate of the server by controlling when to ac- 
knowledge a packet. In this scenario, the client abuses 
TCP’s reliable transmission feature. 

One target of the Slow TCP attack is web servers. 
Being a slow sender, an attacker can construct an 
extremely long HTTP request (e.g., copy the header 
“User-Agent: Slow TCP Sender \r\n” 5000 times) 
and send it at a very low rate (eg. 1 byte every 50 
seconds). Being a slow receiver or ACKer, an attacker 
just requests a big file then nibbles at the server’s out- 
put. The goal of the attacker is to keep the connection 
alive as long as possible. Since the number of concur- 
rent connections a web server can maintain is limited, 
given sufficient number of slow attackers, the server’s 
available connections will be exhausted, and all subse- 
quent requests will be denied. 

We verified this idea experimentally by implement- 
ing a HTTP request generator that uses slow TCP, 
and tested it against two popular web servers: Apache 
[2] and Flash [10]. The attack proves to be extremely 
effective. Despite the fact that TCP has a keep-alive 
timer, the Linux TCP implementation limits the num- 
ber of retransmission attempts to 12, and both Apache 
and Flash have built-in mechanisms to time-out idle 
connections, all three forms of slow attacks are able tie 
up a connection for several days, causing the servers 
to disappear from the net. We were also able to attack 
NIS servers in a similar way. 

In general, we believe such attacks are not limited to 
TCP servers. For example, an attacker could disable a 


1After some time, the server TCP will send a 1-byte packet 
to test if the client has consumed any data. 
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firewall that provides NAT or Proxy services by repet- 
itively sending packets from all available ports to a 
random set of destinations. Once the translation table 
on the firewall is filled up, other users are effectively 
cut off from the rest of the Internet. 


3.2. Attacks Revisited 


When characterizing DoS attacks, it is helpful to dis- 
tinguish between two types of resources: renewable re- 
sources, such as CPU cycles, the bandwidth of net- 
work, disks, and buses; and non-renewable resources, 
such as processes, ports, buffers, PCBs, and locks. To 
attack a renewable resource, the attacker continually 
consumes the resource so that legitimate services do 
not receive enough of the resource over time. This 
is usually achieved by flooding the server with mas- 
sive number of requests in order to keep the target 
system busy. In contrast, if the target resource is non- 
renewable, the attacker tries to acquire as many re- 
source as possible and does not release them. This 
form of attack does not require flooding to make the 
target busy. 


In the rest of the paper we denote an attack target- 
ing a renewable resource a busy attack, and an attack 
targeting a non-renewable resource a claim-and-hold 
attack. However, we note that some attacks cannot be 
clearly placed in one category. For instance, the target 
resource of SYN flooding attack is half-open connec- 
tions, which is a non-renewable resource, but to ex- 
haust this particular resource, the attacker must keep 
the system busy with a flood of new requests. In an- 
other example, router cache poisoning succeeds when 
the router’s CPU is overwhelmed, thus it is a busy at- 
tack, yet it works by directly attacking the route cache, 
which is a non-renewable resource. 


These “exceptions” are not special cases, but in 
fact, phenomenon due to the duality between busy and 
claim-and-hold attacks. Often in mending one vulner- 
ability, we open the system to another vulnerability. 
For example, the Apache web server sets a limit of 
150 connections to protect itself from runaway resource 
consumption, yet by enforcing this limit, connections 
become a “scarce” resource and the program is po- 
tentially vulnerable to claim-and-hold attacks. On 
the other hand, to protect non-renewable resources, 
the system must perform a recycling function when 
the resource becomes unavailable. This function it- 
self could become an accessory in a busy attack if it 
is not resource-controlled. This is the weakness ex- 
ploited by the route cache poisoning attack. Clearly, 
a general defense mechanism must protect the system 
from both types of vulnerabilities at the same time; 
watching only one type of attacks is not sufficient. 
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4 Defensive Strategies 


Our overall strategy is to separate resources among ac- 
tivities in a program along two dimensions. For renew- 
able resources, we balance resource usage among pro- 
gram functionalities, thereby confining the impact of 
an attack to the individual service being attacked. For 
non-renewable resources, we identify principals that 
hold non-renewable resources and reclaim resources 
from principals that are not making minimal progress. 
These two aspects of our strategy are discussed in turn. 


4.1 Busy Attack Defense 


The strategy is to balance resource usage among pro- 
gram functionalities, thereby confining the impact of 
an attack to the individual service being attacked. To- 
wards this end, we introduce the concept of service and 
propose a resource control mechanism with actuators 
at service entries and sensors at resource access points. 


4.1.1 Services and Resources 


We define a service to be a program component that 
provides an independent functionality. Each service, in 
turn, consumes some amount of renewable resources. 
Figure 1 shows the conceptual model of a server pro- 
gram divided into services. Client requests are served 
by different services, as they execute a code path 
through the program, and multiple services share var- 
ious resources. 

There is often a clear correspondence between ser- 
vices and program code paths, and in many cases, a 
service is implemented by a particular function and as- 
sociated subroutines. For example, in the Linux ker- 
nel, each ICMP service is handled by a distinct func- 
tion with name icmp_<service> (e.g. icmp_echo). 
Thus, a program can be divided into services accord- 
ing to code paths. To expose the service structure of a 
program, we ask programmers to annotate the service 
entry functions in their programs. We have also built 
a set of compiler tools to help user check coverage and 
consistency of service annotations. 





Resources 


Figure 1: Service View of a Program 


We assume each service is performed by a function. 
When this is not the case, the programmer must ex- 
tract the part of code that performs the service and 
wrap it in a separate function. Our experience with 
the Flash web server and the Linux TCP/IP code sug- 
gests that there are few places we need to do the ex- 
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traction and all of them are straightforward. The ben- 
efit of marking functions instead of arbitrary code re- 
gions as services is that the user need only annotate 
service entry points. Our compiler can then automat- 
ically annotate the corresponding service exit points, 
thereby reduce the overall programmer workload and 
the chance of inconsistent marking. Also, the service 
hierarchy structure is clearly represented by the func- 
tion call graph. 

Services can be disjoint or nested. For example, in 
the Linux IP stack (Figure 2), TCP-recv and UDP-recv 
are disjoint services, while the service of IP options 
processing is nested inside IP processing. Nested ser- 
vices allow the programmer to divide a coarse-grain 
service into finer-grain sub-services. Dividing services 
in this way has the advantage of confining the damage 
of an attack within a smaller range. When a nested 
service tries to over-use some resource, action is taken 
only on the inner-most service that directly uses the 
resource, for fear that doing anything to the parent 
services may over-penalize sibling services. For exam- 
ple, if we further divide the service of IP option han- 
dling into a sub-service for every type of IP option, 
then when the code dealing with one type of option is 
attacked, all other IP options can be still be handled 
normally. 





ip_recv 





ip_local_deliver ip_forward 


IP options | 


UDP-recv ICMP-recv 
inant [semp_echo | 


Figure 2: Services in Linux IP Stack 





As services correspond to code paths, we can con- 
trol resource usage of a service by rate-limiting exe- 
cution on its code paths, especially the “expensive” 
ones. For example, the Linux kernel checks a rate 
limit when deciding whether to send out an ICMP 
packet. We can view the act of changing from one 
execution path to another, based on resource usage, 
as intra-process “scheduling” among services. How- 
ever, since we do not know which code path will be 
attacked, and it is hard to precisely tell how expen- 
sive code paths are, there are two interesting questions 
in rate-limiting code paths: 1) where to place sensors 
that monitor resource usage and actuators that change 
the program execution path; and 2) at what rates code 
paths should be limited, or how to decide whether or 
not to switch out of the current code path each time 
execution reaches the actuators. 


4.1.2 Sensors and Actuators 


We need a systematic way to place sensors and actua- 
tors in the program, because placing them in an ad hoc 
way may leave holes to be exploited—the code path 
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being attacked might not have an annotation on it. 
On the other hand, we want to minimize the number 
of annotations, especially actuators, because switching 
out of a code path needs to be handled in a program- 
specific way, and it takes programmer’s effort to write 
such a handler. 

Rate limiters found in existing software, such as the 
Linux kernel, are actually a composite component that 
consists of both a sensor and an actuator: the sensor 
monitors the execution rate on the code path, and the 
actuator deflects the execution to another code path 
when the rate limit is violated. This approach works 
well because we know which potential attacks we want 
to defend against and therefore can put rate limiters 
on the right code path. In our case, we do not assume 
that we know about any particular attack. With this 
different assumption, we found that actuators and sen- 
sors need to be placed at different locations in the pro- 
gram, in order that (1) actuation happens at the right 
place, and (2) resource usages to be properly limited. 
The following discusses the placement of actuators and 
sensors, in turn. 

For actuators that control the execution path, we 
argue that service entry points are the right place for 
them to be placed. This is for three reasons. First, 
a service is the unit of fault isolation, and activities 
within the same service share fate. Therefore, it is 
better to not begin processing a service request if it 
cannot acquire enough resources to complete. Sec- 
ond, it is easier to abort or delay processing a service 
request at the entry point than in the midst of pro- 
cessing. Third, each service needs only one actuator, 
thus the total number of actuators depends only on 
the number of services. 

A potential trade-off here is that sometimes at the 
service entrance we may not be able to precisely pre- 
dict whether a request can get enough resource. How- 
ever, in all busy attacks we know of, a service must 
be invoked at a high rate in order to exhaust system 
resource. Therefore, the effect of this inaccuracy is mi- 
nor, because it matters only when the service is about 
to reach its resource quota. In other words, rate pre- 
cision is not so important in DoS defense, as we are 
not making QoS guarantees. Finally, the programmer 
may define finer-grained services to achieve better pre- 
cision. 

For sensors that monitors resource usage, we argue 
that they should be put at resource access points, for 
example, where a system call is invoked to transmit a 
packet. If we were to put sensors together with actua- 
tors at service entries, it would require much effort and 
experience to set an appropriate rate limit for each ser- 
vice because it is unclear how service rate limits would 
map onto actual resource usage. As we try to set the 
limits for services before knowing which service will be 
attacked, there is a risk of being either too conservative 
or too optimistic. Also, the choice is often host-specific 
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Figure 3: Managing Renewable Resources 


and cannot be easily shared or reused. In contrast, it 
is straightforward to measure the resource usage at the 
point the resource is accessed, and it is relatively easy 
for the programmer to specify an overall rate limit for 
each type of resource. 

Taken together, the sensors monitor both the over- 
all resource usage and usages by individual services, 
thereby affecting admission decisions at actuators 
placed at service entry points. (See Figure 3(a)). Ac- 
tuators control admission to any service that tries to 
consume disproportional amount of resource. Further 
details about the actual mechanism is discussed in Sec- 
tion 5.3. 


4.1.3 Controlling Continuous Resource 


The discussion to this point assumes that resources are 
always consumed at particular locations of the pro- 
gram. We further distinguish between two types of 
renewable resources: discrete resources, which include 
almost all renewable resource except CPU time (e.g. 
network/disk bandwidth); and continuous resources, 
which include CPU time. Unlike discrete resources, 
CPU time is spent continuously as the program exe- 
cutes, so we can no longer monitor resource on some 
particular code paths. Therefore it needs to be man- 
aged differently. 

There are mainly two questions: how to detect CPU 
overload and how to locate the service being exploited. 
Our approach is to ask the user to specify time limits 
on some high-level functions for each invocation, and 
we control admission to the downstream service that 
violates the deadline, as shown in Figure 3(b). Again, 
more details are given in Section 5.3. 


4.2 Claim-and-Hold Attack Defense 


In order to consume renewable resources, the attack- 
ing activity must be active, i.e., executing code on the 
CPU. This observation has greatly simplified our so- 
lution to defend busy attacks—basically we need to 
control the execution frequency and duration of differ- 
ent code paths. Protecting non-renewable resources, 
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Figure 4: Managing Non-renewable Resources in an Event-driven Web Server 


however, is a different story. Attackers holding the re- 
source do not necessarily have to remain active once 
the resource is acquired. 

Protecting non-renewable resources is essentially a 
process of specifying a replacement policy: when the 
resource becomes exhausted, which ones should be re- 
claimed. Resources can be reclaimed either periodi- 
cally or when some event indicates recycling is nec- 
essary. Thus, the problem boils down to one of de- 
ciding: (1) what resources to reclaim, and (2) when 
to reclaim them. We introduce two metrics—progress 
and pressure—that characterize these two aspects of 
a replacement policy, respectively. Our defense strat- 
egy involves annotating a program with sensors and 
actuators that set and react to these two metrics. 


4.2.1 Progress and Pressure > 


In the Slow TCP attack against web servers, the 
resource in question is the server connection. Nei- 
ther Apache or Flash implements an explicit replace- 
ment policy. When connections are exhausted, the 
server simply rejects new requests. The connection 
resource is returned when the client request is com- 
pleted. It is also reclaimed by timers. In Flash, there 
are two build time parameters, CGI_TIMELIMIT and 
IDLEC_TIMELIMIT. The former caps the maximum run- 
ning time of a CGI program forked by a client request, 
and the latter controls the maximum period a client 
can be idle. When either limit is exceeded, the con- 
nection is dropped and resources associated with this 
connection are freed. 

The weakness of this simple mechanism lies in the 
fact that an attacker can trick the server into thinking 
it is still in the middle of a request, thereby holding re- 
source without triggering the timers. Alternatively, to 
guarantee availability, we could choose to tear down 
the oldest connection when the connection table be- 
comes full. The problem with this approach is that it 
is biased against clients on a slow link or those down- 
loading a large file. 

A better solution is to measure how well a client is 


making use of the resources it has acquired, and com- 
bine this information with other metrics such as age. A 
client should be allowed to hold resources longer than 
others, as long as it has a good reason. We use progress 
to denote such a metric. The exact form of progress 
depends on the resource and application in question, 
but in general, a proper progress metric should reflect 
how the principal holding a resource is making use of 
it. Progress is expected to increase proportionally with 
time. In the web server example, how many bytes the 
server has sent to the client could be used to construct 
the progress metric. 

A replacement policy also has to specify when to re- 
claim resources. Since recycling itself could be an ex- 
pensive operation, uncontrolled invocations also open 
up the possibility of busy attacks, which is what we 
saw in the route cache poisoning attack. We define 
a pressure metric to control the invocation of the re- 
claim function. Intuitively, resources should be recy- 
cled when the pressure on it exceeds a certain thresh- 
old, which could be caused either by too many clients 
requesting the resource, or no clients releasing the re- 
source. 

Programmers can develop other metrics tailored to 
the application. As a general toolkit, we currently 
only support interfaces to keep track of progress and 
pressure, on top of which a variety of policies can be 
built. 


4.2.2 Placing Sensors and Actuators 


Figure 4 illustrates how sensors and actuators can be 
placed in an event-driven web server such as Flash. 
Sensors are inserted into a program to track (record) 
progress in two ways. If the principal in question gen- 
erates output of some kind, the unit of the output’ 
is a natural measure of progress; e.g., one can anno- 
tate a program with a progress sensor that records how 
many bytes have been read or written, how many pack- 
ets have been forwarded, and so on. In a second sce- 
nario, an entire task can be broken into stages, where 
progress is recorded when the task moves from one 
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stage to the next. For example, the Flash web server 
breaks client request processing into three stages: re- 
quest reading and parsing, back-end processing, and 
result sending. Some stages can be further divided 
depending on the operations required by a particular 
request (e.g, requesting a static page vs. dynamic con- 
tent). A stage is represented by a unique “handler” as- 
sociated with a connection. In this example, progress 
sensors can be placed where the connection handler is 
changed. 

It is usually obvious how to insert sensors into a pro- 
gram to track pressure: there are often well-defined 
points in the program where non-renewable resources 
are accessed; e.g., inside resource allocators and deallo- 
cators. Pressure sensors can be placed at these points. 
Some abstract non-renewable resources are not ac- 
cessed via an explicit function interface, in which case 
we need the programmer to annotate the points at 
which the resource is acquired and released. 

Turning to the actuator side, there is a single recla- 
mation actuator that is a function of both metrics: it 
decides to reclaim resources if the pressure metric is 
greater than some threshold, and should this be the 
case, it uses the progress metric to decide which in- 
stance of the resource to reclaim. Reclamation actu- 
ators are placed in two types of locations. First, the 
trigger role of the pressure sensor suggests that a recla- 
mation actuator should be placed immediately after a 
pressure sensor. In fact, we we envision a combined 
pressure annotation marking the point where resources 
are claimed and released. 

In addition, however, pressure also needs to be ex- 
amined periodically, as it could build up even in the 
absence of activity. This implies that we also need to 
insert a reclamation actuator—which we call a recla- 
mation checkpoint to distinguish it from the combined 
pressure sensor/actuator—that is periodically visited 
by the control flow. For most server programs this is 
not a problem as they are iterative by nature. For ex- 
ample in Flash, we could place such an actuator inside 
its main event loop, as shown in Figure 4. An impor- 
tant issue however, is that when an action is taken, 
it must not leave the server in an inconsistent state; 
e.g., not free all resources associated with an activity, 
or continue to reference a principal that is no longer 
valid due to the reclamation. We do not have a gen- 
eral solution to the problem, except that by impos- 
ing transaction semantics the risk of inconsistency can 
be reduced. In other words, the checkpoint should be 
placed outside all functions that are considered atomic. 

Finally, when placing a reclamation checkpoint we 
need to consider how often it is visited by the program 
control flow. If the interval is not properly bounded, 
we effectively lose control on the resource. One way to 
preserve granularity is to use the techniques presented 
in the previous section, such as the time-sensor, to 
limit the branches leaving the checkpoint. But under 


extreme situations, for instance an attacker causing 
the program to enter an infinite loop, we could still lose 
control. We considered other alternatives, such as us- 
ing a timer signal to perform resource checking, but it 
is extremely hard to perform resource reclamation in a 
signal handler while still guaranteeing such operations 
do not lead to inconsistencies. We consider this as one 
limitation of intra-process protection—sometimes we 
need to depend on inter-process protection provided 
by the OS. In other words, there is a trade-off between 
absolute control and preserving the original program 
structure. 


5 Annotation Toolkit 


This section describes our annotation toolkit in detail, 
focusing first on the annotations themselves, and then 
on the underlying implementation. 


5.1 Renewable Resource Management 


The toolkit includes annotations that are used to de- 
note admission control upon service entry, plus anno- 
tations that serve as sensors for monitoring rate and 
time limits. We consider each in turn. 


e SERVICE_ADMISSION(min_rate) 


The user marks a function as a service entry point, 
specifying the minimum rate at which that service 
is allowed to proceed. For example, the following is 
from the service that satisfies cold cache requests in 
the Flash web server: 


SRCode 
ProcessColdRequest(httpd_conn+ hc) 
{ 
if (!SERVICE_ADMISSION(3) ) 
return SR_PLEASE_TRY_AGAIN_LATER; 
/* rest of the function ... */ 


} 


This annotation does not directly change the ex- 
ecution path of the program, but returns a hint on 
whether the service should be admitted based on its 
resource usage, allowing the program to (1) do neces- 
sary cleanup before aborting, (2) delay servicing the 
request, or (3) ignore the hint. The annotation takes 
parameter min_rate and always returns 1 when the 
service is invoked below the minimal rate, regardless 
whether the service has used up its resource quota. 
This allows users to guarantee service rate for some 
important services under resource contention. 


e RATE_SENSOR (max_rate, weight) 


This annotation is used to specify the maximal 
weighted rate for a particular code path. For exam- 
ple, in order to rate-limit the packet and byte rates of 
ICMP, we may annotate the code with the following 
lines before ICMP pushes a packet to IP: 

if (!RATE_SENSOR (sysctl_icmp_max_msg_rate, 1)) 

icmp_msg_rate_violation++; 
if (!RATE_SENSOR (sysctl_icmp_max_byte_rate, msg_size) ) 


icmp_byte_rate_violation++; 
ip_build_xmit(...); 
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RATE.SENSOR can be placed any where in the pro- 
gram, unlike SERVICE_ADMISSION which must be put 
at function entries. It returns a hint on whether the 
current measured rate of the code path is within the 
specified maximal rate. However, it is completely le- 
gitimate for programmer to ignore the hint (as in the 
example above) if the limit is not strict. This is be- 
cause the annotation sends feed-back to the service 
admission point, thereby eventually limiting resource 
usage to the specified rate. 


e TIME_SENSOR (max-time) 


This annotation is used to monitor the execution time 
of a function (and its subroutines) on each invoca- 
tion. It is applied on functions in the same way as 
SERVICE_ADMISSION. For example, to control the exe- 
cution time of an event handler in Flash web server, 
we extract the invocation of the event handler into 
a separate function and annotate the function with 
TIME_SENSOR so that admission to services invoked by 
event handlers will be bounded by the time limit. 


static void LaunchHandler(...) 


{ 
TIME_SENSOR(handlerTimeLinit) ; 
handler(tempConn, i, do_what); 
} 


5.2 Non-renewable Resource Management 


The toolkit also includes a set of annotations that both 
demark the allocation and freeing of non-renewable re- 
sources, and check to see if resources need to be re- 
claimed. 


e RESOURCE_DECL(resid) 


This annotation declares a non-renewable resource 
that needs protection, where resid is a unique identi- 
fier. The annotation initializes a data structure to rep- 
resent the resource. This annotation should be placed 
in the initialization part of a program. 


e RESOURCE_ACQUIRED(resid, p, amt) 
e RESOURCE_RELEASED(resid, p, amt) 


These two annotations take an opaque pointer and the 
amount of resource being accessed. The pointer serves 
to identify the principal; it is usually an application- 
specific data structure. The annotation also records 
the timestamp of the operation in order to calculate 
the duration of resource being held by the principal. 


e PRESSURE_SENSOR resid, s) 


This annotation records pressure on the resource 
caused by discrete events, such as a new request be- 
ing denied due to the lack of resources. The second 
argument can be used to express the severity of the 
situation. 


e RESOURCE_UNAVAILABLE( resid) 
e RESOURCE.AVAILABLE(resid) 
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Some applications disable new requests as soon as the 
resource is used. In this scenario, pressure cannot be 
tracked in a discrete fashion. Instead, pressure accu- 
mulates continually over time when no resources are 
released. These two annotations are used in such sit- 
uations. 


e PROGRESS-_SENSOR(resid, p, prog) 


This annotation updates the progress metric of a prin- 
cipal by prog. The use of the opaque pointer p should 
be consistent with that in RESOURCE_ACQUIRED and 
RESOURCE_RELEASED. 


e RECLAMATION_-CHECKPOINT(resid, cb, min_pres, 
min_prog) 

This annotation is the actuator that performs resource 
recycling. By default, it takes resources back from 
the principal making the least progress. Programmers 
can configure the operation with two additional pa- 
rameters: min_pres specifies that actions should be 
taken only when the pressure exceeds certain thresh- 
old; min_prog restricts the actions to be taken only 
upon principals making less progress than the param- 
eter. By setting different thresholds, a programmer 
can control the frequency of recycling and give prin- 
cipals that have already made significant progress an 
allowance to finish the task. Programmers also need 
to specify a callback function cb that is invoked by the 
actuator. It should free resources associated with a 
principal (identified by the opaque pointer), but can 
also be used to log activity for offline analysis. 


5.3 Implementation Details 


Each annotation is implemented as a C-macro, and is 
linked with an instance of a corresponding data struc- 
ture. Key data structures in our toolkit include ser- 
vice, rate sensor, time sensor, resource, and principal, 
with each maintaining a different set of counters. 

A service structure contains a rate counter for ser- 
vice entry rate so that it can tell whether the entry 
rate is below the minimal rate given in the annota- 
tion. It also contains flags to indicate resource or time 
limit violation by the service. The rate counter is re- 
set to zero at the end of every period (a period lasts 
for one second in our prototype). The violation flag is 
also adjusted periodically. 

To account resource usage of services, global vari- 
able current_service points to the service currently be- 
ing executed. As services can be nested, the variable 
is updated on each service entry and exit. (Our com- 
piler extension inserts service exit calls corresponding 
to SERVICE_ADMISSION annotations.) The following 
gives pseudo-code for service admission and exit: 


do_service_admission (svc_id, min_rate) { 
if (at the end of period) 
adjust rate and time violation; 
update service entry counter; 
check_deadline(); 
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set current_service to svc_id; 

if (service within min_rate || there is no violation) 
return 1; 

return 0; 


do_service_exit () { 
check_deadline(); 
set current_service to parent service; 


} 


The rate sensor structure contains a rate counter for 
each service that uses the rate sensor and a counter 
for the overall rate. In addition, it maintains a shared 
rate limit for services: whenever a rate counter of any 
service exceeds the shared rate limit, the service is 
marked with a rate-limit violation flag, and its subse- 
quent admissions will be rejected until the end of the 
period (with the exception of services that are admit- 
ted because they are below the minimal service rate). 
The shared rate limit is adjusted at the end of each 
period with additive increase / multiplicative decrease 
(AIMD) depending on whether the overall rate exceeds 
the given limit on the sensor. Below is the pseudo-code 
for rate sensor: 


do_rate_sensor(rate_id, max_rate) { 
if (at the end of period) 
adjust shared limit AIMD (total rate counter, max_rate) ; 
update per service and total rate counters; 
if (per service counter > shared limit) { 
set rate violation on current_service; 
return 0; 
a: 


return (rate_counter(rate_id) <= max_rate) ; 


Adjusting the shared rate limit dynamically allows 
more flexible rate control than computing the limit 
with min-max algorithm, which assumes that every 
service obeys the shared limit. The programmer may 
allow some service to use more resources than the com- 
mon share—by overriding it with minimal service rate 
or ignoring the result of SERVICE_ADMISSION —but the 
shared rate limit is adjusted to a level so that the over- 
all rate still matches the specified limit. This allows 
users to make application-specific decision on resource 
allocation other than purely “fair” sharing. 

Like the SERVICE_ADMISSION annotation, the scope 
of a TIME_SENSOR annotation includes the current func- 
tion and all its subroutines. At entry TIME_SENSOR 
computes and stores a deadline in global variable cur- 
rent_deadline. When TIME_SENSOR is applied in a user- 
space process, the time-stamp is obtained by getting 
process usage time (which is process time plus sys- 
tem time on behalf on the process) in order to ex- 
clude the impact of process scheduling. (In contrast, 
SERVICE_ADMISSION and RATE_SENSOR uses wall time.) 
Within the scope of time-limit, the current time is 
compared against current.deadline (see the pseudo- 
code for check_time_limit below) at each service en- 
try and exit. If the deadline is missed, the current 
service is marked as the violating service and follow- 
ing services will not check the deadline any more. The 
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service being marked as the violating service will be 
rejected admission for some penalty period (with the 
same exception of minimal service rate), at which time 
violation flag on the service is reset to 0. The duration 
of the penalty period depends on by how much time 
the service violates the time limit. 


do_time_sensor(max_time) { 
current_deadline = current_usage_time + max_time; 
passed_deadline = 0; 


} 


check_deadline() { 
if(!passed_deadline && current_usage_time > current_deadline) { 
time_violation(current_service) += 
penalty(current_usage_time - current_deadline) ; 
passed_deadline = 1; 
} 
} 


The implementation of the interface for non- 
renewable resource management is straight-forward. 
Most macros simply update the pressure or progress 
counter in the data structure representing a resource 
or a principal. As an example, we give pseudo-code 
for RECLAMATION.CHECKPOINT: 


do_reclamation_checkpoint (resid, cb, min_pres, min_prog) { 
update pressure on resid; 
if (pressure(resid) > min_pres) { 
for (each pri holding the resource) { 
usage(pri) += (time_now - last_timestamp) * held_amt (pri); 
normalized_prog(pri) = absolute_prog(pri) / usage(pri); 
update worst_pri by comparing normalized_prog counters; 


/* worst_pri records the pri making the least progress */ 
if (normalized_prog(worst_pri) < min_prog) 
(*cb) (worst_pri) ; 
} 


} 


The only trick in the code is that comparisons are 
made in normalized progress, rather than absolute 
progress, as reported directly by the application via 
the PROGRESS_SENSOR macro. The reason is that com- 
paring absolute progress is not fair to young princi- 
pals that have not yet received enough time to make 
progress. Intuitively, a principal holding resources 
for a longer period of time should have made better 
progress. 


5.4 Compiler Support 


Because code path annotations are tightly coupled 
with program control flow structure, we instrumented 
GCC and built some small tools to help users anno- 
tate their code. In general, the compiler automatically 
adds auxiliary annotations to complete those marked 
by user, and links the code annotation with the toolkit 
data structures. It also checks consistency of annota- 
tions and gives warning on potential discrepencies. 
GCC builds a syntax tree for each function body 
after parsing. We added our extension to a hook be- 
tween parsing and intermediate language (RTL) gen- 
eration. The compiler extension traverses syntax trees 
to look for service admission/time sensor annotations 
and function exit points. When a function is marked 
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with a service admission/time sensor annotation, the 
compiler inserts a call to the corresponding service 
exit/time sensor exit functions before each function 
exit. 

The instrumented GCC also writes the control flow 
graph to a file. Our code path analyzer then reads this 
file and gives warnings for following cases: (1) there is 
a path from an entry function to a rate-sensor anno- 
tation that does not go through any service admission 
annotation, and (2) there are some expensive opera- 
tions (e.g. loops and library function calls) enclosed 
by a time-sensor annotation and not enclosed by any 
service admission annotation. 


6 Evaluation 


We experimentally tested our toolkit on widely de- 
ployed software: the Flash web server, Linux kernel 
networking code, and NIS (yellow page) server. For 
each example, we annotate the code by asking our- 
selves the same set of questions—what services need 
to be separated and what resources need protection. 
We then tested the robustness of both the unmodi- 
fied and annotated servers under various attacks. We 
found that both busy and claim-and-hold attack vul- 
nerabilities exist in all test cases, and that by exploit- 
ing these vulnerabilities, an attacker could either dis- 
able, or seriously degrade the level of service. The 
annotated servers are much more resilient under the 
attacks, which demonstrates the generality and effec- 
tiveness of our toolkit. We also found situations where 
our toolkit has difficulty in providing protection to the 
desirable level. We identify some as implementation 
issues that can be improved by extending our toolkit, 
while others are fundamental limitations of our ap- 
proach. 


6.1 Flash Web Server 
6.1.1 Annotating Flash Web Server 


Flash [10] is a web server with a single-process-event- 
driven architecture. The main loop launches connec- 
tion handlers on I/O events. We first annotate ev- 
ery handler function called in main loop as a ser- 
vice entry point. Since some of these handlers im- 
plement more than one independent functions—e.g., it 
may either read a file or execute a CGI program— 
we mark nested services in top-level services by func- 
tionality (e.g., CGIStuff). There are also some func- 
tions that contain loops or make system calls (and 
thus have potential to be attacked). One such exam- 
ple is MakeCrossedString, which concatenates parts 
of a cross-buffer string. Such functions are also 
marked as separate services for fault isolation. A 
fourth class of functions perform non-critical tasks— 
e.g., ReduceCacheIfNeeded—which we also mark as 
services. Altogether, 46 services are annotated. 


To limit time spent in each event handler func- 
tion invocation, we extract the handler function call 
in main loop and place it in a separate function, 
called LaunchHandler, and annotate this function 
with TIME_SENSOR . 

All non-renewable resources in Flash are consumed 
on behalf of a connection, which is itself a non- 
renewable resource. Flash disables new requests 
when numConnects reaches the upper limit. The 
following code illustrates how we annotated function 
AcceptConnections—we insert two sensors to track 
usage and pressure on the connection resource. Note 
the pointer to the http_conn data structure is used as 
the principal identifier. 


int AcceptConnections(int cnum, int acceptMany) { 
httpd_conn* c; 
do { 
PrepareConnOnAccept(c, newConnFD, &sin) ; 
numConnects++; 
RESOURCE_ACQUIRED(HTTPCONN, c, 1); 
} while (numConnects < maxConnects && acceptMany) ; 
if (numConnects >= maxConnects) { 
DisallowNewClients(); 
RESOURCE_UNAVAILABLE (HTTPCONN) ; 
} 
3 


A typical HTTP connection goes through three 
phases: request reading and parsing, back-end pro- 
cessing (fetch a file from disk or execute a CGI 
program), and result sending. A connection makes 
progress when it moves to the next phase or sends out 
bytes. Thus, progress sensors are inserted where the 
“state” of a connection changes and data is sent out: 
DoConnReadingBackend and DoSingleReadBackend 
are two examples of functions with embedded progress 
sensors. 


DoConnReadingBackend(httpd_conn* c, int fd, int doReqReading) 
{ 
switch(ProcessRequestReading(c)) { 
case PRR_DONE: 
/* end of request reading */ 
PROGRESS_SENSOR(HTTPCONN, c, 10000); 
break; /* switch connection to the next phase */ 


ye 
i; 


DoSingleWriteBackend(httpd_conn* c, int fd, int testing) 
sz = writev(c->hc_fd, ioBufs, numIOBufs) ; 


/* Ok, we wrote something. +/ 
PROGRESS_SENSOR(HTTPCONN, c, sz); 
} 


Finally, we explicitly declare the connection resource 
before entering the server loop and insert a checkpoint 
inside the loop. The annotated main loop is shown 
below. DoneWithConnection is a Flash-provided re- 
source deallocator, here conveniently used as the call- 
back function for connection recycling. The choice of 
the parameters min_pres and min_prog are explained 
in Section 6.1.3. 
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void MainLoop(void) { 
RESOURCE_DECL (HTTPCONN) ; 
forsG et 
RECLAMATION_CHECKPOINT(HTTPCONN, DoneWithConnection, 5, 500); 
for (each I/0 event) { 
Launchhandler(handler, tempConn, ...); 


if (!newClientsDisallowed) AcceptConnections(-1, TRUE) ; 


} 


6.1.2 Slash Attack 


Flash is a very robust program: disk operations and 
CGI jobs are separated into helper processes rather 
than performed by the main process, thereby allow- 
ing the OS to protect the main process. Flash also 
has some built-in mechanisms to control its resource 
consumption; e.g. calls to fork() are already rate- 
limited. However, it is extremely difficult to write a 
program free of vulnerabilities, and Flash is not an 
exception. We found the following code in function 
ExpandSymlinks, which parses a “cold” URL that is 
not in server’s hot URL cache: 


/* Remove any leading slashes. */ 


while ( rest[0] == ’/’ ) 
{ 
(void) strcpy( rest, &(rest[1]) ); 
--restlen; 


The loop has time complexity quadratic in number 
of leading slashes. As Flash does not limit the length 
of a URL, a URL with many leading slashes takes a 
lot time to parse: it takes 150 ms on a PIII 700 ma- 
chine to remove 10,000 leading slahes from a URL; 
7 such requests per second is enough to saturate an 
un-annotated server. 

Our attacker is a simple program that sends HTTP 
request “GET /////...//id” to the Flash server, where 
id = 1,2,3,... to avoid duplicate URLs. Under at- 
tack, the un-annotated server soon reaches the maxi- 
mum number of connections. Subsequent connection 
requests enter a connection queue waiting to be ac- 
cepted. The server will accept a connection every 150 
ms. Thus server response time is greater than the con- 
nection request queue length x 150 ms. 

Slash attack serves our purpose well because it 
shows that implementation inefficiencies that lead to 
DoS vulnerability may appear at unexpected locations 
in the source code. Ad hoc protection is not likely to 
cover such a vulnerability and we need asystematic ap- 
proach for DoS defense. Importantly, we knew about 
this problem to formulate the attack, but we did not 
need to have knowledge of this bug when annotating 
the code. 

For a Flash server that is annotated with service ad- 
missions and a time sensor with a limit of 20 ms on 
LaunchHandler, the attack has no effect on requests 
of hot URLs. The annotations recognizes that service 
ProcessColdRequestBackend2 (see Figure 5) takes 
too much time on each invocation and rate limits the 
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Figure 5: Position of ExpandSymlinks in Flash service 
hierarchy 


service depending on how much time it takes for each 
invocation. The connection is closed on service admis- 
sion rejection, so that connections do not accumulate 
over time. Service ProcessColdRequestBackend?2 is 
not invoked for “hot” URLs. By limiting CPU spent 
for cold URLs, we insure access to hot pages under 
slash attack. 


no attacker 
attacker #slash = 0 


attacker #slash = 10000, original 
attacker #slash = 10000, annotated 


Table 1: Flash response time under slash attack 





4.3 ms 
4.3 ms 


25,000 ms 
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5.1 ms 


Table 1 compares the average response time for a 
“hot” 10KB file for both original Flash and annotated 
Flash, when the server is under slash attack. The slash 
attacker sends 10 requests per second to saturate the 
Flash server. We first measure response time to a sin- 
gle client without any attacker present. We then mea- 
sure response time to client when there is a competing 
client; i.e. the attacker sends ten requests per second 
but with no leading slashes in the URL. The third 
row shows response time from an unprotected Flash 
server under attack, a 5000x slow down. The last 
row shows the response time from an annotated Flash 
server. The small increase of response time for anno- 
tated Flash under attack is because Flash processes a 
cold URL periodically and thus delays the hot request 
for up to 150 ms. Despite this small fluctuation, the 
response time from an annotated Flash server does not 
change by much on average under slash attack. 

On the other hand, access to cold URLs is limited 
for annotated Flash under slash attack. The probabil- 
ity of success for a cold request is linear to the ratio 
between the user request rate and the attack request 
rate. For example, if an attacker sends ten requests 
per second (which is enough to saturate an unpro- 
tected server) and the user sends one request per sec- 
ond, then with probability 50% it takes no more than 
than log0.5/log0.9 = 6.57 requests to access a cold 
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URL. However, since nothing prevents the attacker 
from sending requests at a higher rate, clients may not 
be able to access “cold” pages in many attempts. This 
phenomenon shows that the effectiveness of fault iso- 
lation depends on service granularity, and sometimes 
depends on program classification granularity. If Flash 
were to further classify requests into ones with short 
URLs and those with long URLs, the impact of a slash 
attack would be further limited. 


6.1.3 Slow TCP Attack 


In unmodified Flash, the connection resource is recy- 
cled by an idle timer associated with each connection. 
The default time-out value IDLEC_TIMELIMIT is 500 
seconds. The timer is reset by any event on the socket, 
such as data arrival or TCP send buffer becoming 
available. Thus, to launch a successful claim-and-hold 
attack, an attacker needs to generate an event before 
the 500 second timer expires. Once the available con- 
nections run out, the unmodified Flash server enters 
the “denial-of-service” mode, disallowing new clients. 
Our Slow TCP based clients can easily cause the situ- 
ation to persist for days without generating very much 
network traffic. 

By comparison, the annotated Flash server is able to 
recover from the “denial-of-service” mode by recycling 
connections. Our current toolkit implementation uses 
a sliding window to record pressure history. Setting 
min_pres to 5 instructs the server to reclaim resources 
from unproductive connections after it has been disal- 
lowing new clients for about 5 seconds. The progress 
of each client is tracked as follows: when a connection 
moves from one stage to another the absolute progress 
of the connection is incremented by a numerical value 
of 10000; when the connection is in the final result 
sending stage, its absolute progress increases as the 
bytes being successfully written. In conjunction with 
the min_prog of 500, the server enforces the following 
policy: aclient should not stay in one stage (other than 
the last one) for more than 20 seconds, otherwise its 
normalized progress will drop below 10000/20 = 500 
and be considered “unproductive”. Once in the final 
stage, the client should read at least 500 bytes of the 
server’s response per second. With these resource lim- 
its, well-behaved clients including those on slow links 
go largely unaffected, but claim-and-hold attackers are 
no longer able to tie up server resources for unreason- 
ably long periods of time. 

Note that by specifying a single progress-and- 
pressure threshold, we may not be able to completely 
eliminate the vulnerability to Slow TCP attacks. At- 
tackers can still open many connections and make each 
request proceed slowly while staying just above the 
acceptable progress threshold. To solve this problem, 
the programmer can specify a more refined defensive 
policy with the toolkit: for example, under resource 
pressure, at most one third of the connections can be 
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“very slow”, another one third can be “slow”, while 
the rest have to be “fast” connections. ‘This can be ac- 
complished by putting more than one checkpoint with 
multi-level progress-and-pressure thresholds, so that 
the server will recycle resources more aggressively un- 
der higher pressure. 


6.1.4 Overhead 


Regarding programming overhead, we add in total 57 
annotations into Flash source, which has more than 
12,000 lines of code. 46 of the annotations are ser- 
vice admission primitives that divide the program into 
fine-grain services. The rest are annotations on indi- 
vidual kinds of resources; e.g., CPU time and HTTP 
connections. As the annotations specify general re- 
source policies, they should be able to defend against 
not only the attacks in the experiments, but also other 
potential attacks targeting the annotated services and 
resources. 

In terms of request response time or server band- 
width we did not observe any performance degradation 
caused by annotation in our measurements. Table 2 
reports the number of annotation primitives invoked 
on a typical HTTP request and the general cost of 
each annotation. The number of annotations executed 
varies depending on the file’s size and whether it is in 
server cache, which affects the call graph, the num- 
ber of server iterations, and the number of outgoing 
packets. The cost of each annotation is given in the 
number of instructions and “timestamp” operations. 
The exact cost of timestamp depends on whether the 
code being annotated is in kernel or user-space. 

timestamps 


Primitives nvocations 
connection per call 
ee ae 


PRATESENSOR 25 1 


rs sENsoR—————— [iterations | 36/2 
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PRO : ROCESS SENSOR 2 = pkts 
RECLAMATION oF ECKPOINT 


eee 121 a 
per principal 





Table 2: Annotation Overhead 


Note the 121 instructions are the worst-case cost of 
RECLAMATION_CHECKPOINT when the pressure is high 
and each connection is checked. Also not shown in the 
table is certain background processing of the toolkit 
library, which executes once per second for each anno- 
tation and contains less than 20 instructions per invo- 
cation. 


6.2 Linux Networking Code 
6.2.1 Annotating Linux Network Code 


We annotate part of Linux 2.4 network code to protect 
network outgoing bandwidth. Our goal is to insure 
that no single network activity can monopolize outgo- 
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ing network bandwidth. (For incoming network band- 
width, protection on local host may not be enough, 
however, we may want to limit CPU time spent on in- 
coming packets for hosts with high-bandwidth network 
connections.) 

Initially, we mark service entry points at the “send 
message” function of each protocol; e.g. udp_sendmsg. 
This gives us protocol isolation. However, icmp_reply 
is an interesting case since it is called by multiple func- 
tions for sending different types of ICMP messages, 
e.g. icmp_echo and icmp-timestamp. To have fault 
isolation between different types of ICMP messages, 
we push the service entry at icmp_rep]y into functions 
for every type of ICMP message that calls icmp_reply. 
For example, icmp_echo is now a service entry func- 
tion, while icmp.reply is no longer marked as a ser- 
vice. icmp_send presents another interesting case: it 
is called at 13 locations to report different network er- 
rors. To prevent one type of error from suppressing 
others, we wrap each call site as a service. In total, we 
mark 27 services. 

Since we may not be able to get notification about 
delivery of packets for protocols like ICMP, we can- 
not apply congestion control to manage bandwidth, as 
the Congestion Manager does [1]. Instead, we simply 
rate-limit messages from all protocols except TCP.? 
On code paths that call ip-build_xmit, we insert a 
call to ip_rate_control, which includes RATE_SENSOR 
annotations: 


static __inline__ int ip_rate_control(int msg_size) 
{ 
int res = 1; 
if (!RATE_SENSOR (sysctl_ip_max_msg_rate, 1)) { 
res = 0; ip_msg_rate_violation++; 


} 

if (!RATE_SENSOR (sysctl_ip_max_byte_rate, msg_size)) { 
res = 0; ip_byte_rate_violationt++; 

} 


return res; 


The user can adjust sysctl_ipmax_msg_rate and 
sysctl_ip_max_byte_rate through the /proc file sys- 
tem. 


6.2.2 ICMP-Echo Flood Attack 


To simulate ICMP-echo flood attack, the attacker 
sends a flood of ICMP-echo packets to the victim using 
the ’ping -f’ command. The attack has a 100Mbps 
network link and the victim is on a 10Mbps link. The 
victim also runs a Flash web server so that we can 
measure how it is affected by the attack. 

Without protection, access to the Flash server on 
the victim machine is virtually blocked by the ICMP 
flood. However, the attack has almost no effect on a 
target system with annotated Linux code, except for 
the high loss rate for ICMP-echo messages. 


2Including TCP in rate-limiting does not work because TCP 
wil! automatically back-off while other services are trying their 
hardest to grab bandwidth. 
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6.3. NIS Server 


This section studies ypserv—the yellow page server 
available on most UNIX systems. Even though the 
server program itself is simple, it is interesting because 
it illustrates how different software architectures affect 
robustness. ypserv is built on top of the RPC protocol 
[16]. Most RPC programs are built with RPC library 
and tools like rpcgen, which handles complex tasks 
such as packaging a call into a message, sending it 
over the network, and server side message decoding. 
With the RPC library, the programmer only needs to 
provide a function that is called when a request ar- 
rives. The RPC package is valuable for constructing 
distributed systems, but it also comes with a poten- 
tial disadvantage: its virtualization gives programmers 
less control on the execution of the program. 

Linux ypserv-2.2 is a typical RPC server built us- 
ing these tools. It starts by calling C lib functions 
svcudp_create, svctcp_create, svc_register and 
svc_run, which create transport channels, register YP 
services, and start a server loop that waits for re- 
quests. The main service routine ypprog-2 is passed 
to svc.register as the callback function. ypprog_2 
dispatches incoming calls to second level routines 
such as ypproc_‘match_2_svc and ypproc_all_2_svc, 
and sends results back by calling C lib function 
svc_sendreply. 


6.3.1 Claim-and-Hold Attacks 


A client program like ypcat requests the entire con- 
tent of a database from the server. The server handles 
the request by calling ypproc_all_2_svc. When ship- 
ping bulk data over the network, ypserv uses TCP 
as the transport protocol. We found the same vul- 
nerability to Slow TCP attacks also exists in ypserv. 
To verify this, we built a customized version of ypcat 
that uses Slow TCP as its transport. We set up a 
different number of ypcat attackers, each requesting 
a database of 150K bytes. While the attack is in 
progress, we test the server’s availability by issuing 
“rpcinfo -[tu] server ypserv” and normal ypcat 
commands from a different machine. In addition to 
the latest version ypserv-2.2, we also tested an ear- 
lier version (ypserv-1.3). The main difference be- 
tween the two versions is that ypserv-1.3 executes 
ypproc_all_2_svc in a forked child process, and keeps 
the number of children process below 40. The results 
are summarized in Table 3, where “Yes” means the 
normal client successfully gets a response from the 
server and “No” means the server is unable to reply. 
The results show that ypserv-2.2 becomes unrespon- 
sive under the presence of any slow ypcat attackers. 
This is not surprising since it is an iterative server 
that handles only one call at a time. Interestingly, 
version 1.3 with concurrency support also failed with 
just 1 slow sender, and damage was done to not only 
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{ ; ypserv-1.3 
ypcat | rpcinfo | ypcat | 
No No Yes Yes 





Table 3: Server Availability under Slow ypcat attacks 


TCP but UDP services as well. The reason is that 
svc_run essentially implements a poll loop as in Flash, 
but using synchronous I/O. When data arrives on a 
registered channel, the RPC library tries to decode the 
request message. If the request message is sent slowly, 
the main server process blocks on a read system call 
until the entire message arrives. During this time, the 
server is unable to reply to new requests. The con- 
currency, however, does help the server survive slow 
reader attacks, as they are handled by children pro- 
cesses. When the number of slow readers reaches the 
limit, ypcat starts to fail, but the main process contin- 
ues to respond to rpcinfo and other YP clients such 
as ypmatch. 

We found that merely annotating ypserv does not 
give us resilience to Slow TCP attack because the ac- 
tivities we would like to monitor actually occur in- 
side the RPC library rather than the application. 
Therefore, we really need to annotate the RPC li- 
brary. However, the effectiveness of doing so is ham- 
pered by the library’s use of synchronous I/O. We 
suggest that a more robust RPC library implementa- 
tion should employ the architecture of the Flash web 
server, in which (1) low-level stub functions are pro- 
cessed in non-blocking handlers, and (2) user applica- 
tions like ypserv are invoked as helper processes. If 
these changes were made, our annotation toolkit would 
effectively protect the RPC library. 


6.3.2 Busy Attacks 


There is an easy way to busy attack a ypserv-2.2 
NIS server when there is a big database: simply in- 
voke many “ypcat <big database>” simultaneously 
to ask the service to send the whole database over 
network. For a database of size 1.7MB, it takes about 
20 ms for server to complete the transmission, during 
which the server does not process any other requests 
because of RPC’s mutual exclusion property. Attack- 
ing a NIS server with ypcat flood virtually blocks all 
NIS operations using TCP, e.g. rpcinfo. Operations 
that use UDP still go through because they are in a 
different queue than TCP in select(). 

We annotated the NIS server by wrapping each NIS 
operation as a service so that YP_ALL requests (sent 
by ypcat) will not consume all the resources. An an- 
notated NIS server continues to respond to other YP 
requests under a ypcat attack, except access to YP_ALL 
is very slow. However, this is not satisfactory because 
YP_ALL access to database group is required for each 
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log-in. Since group is usually a very small database, it 
is not vulnerable to a ypcat attack. Generally, we do 
not want to let ypcat attacks on large databases affect 
access to small databases. Since there are usually only 
a small number of databases on a NIS server, we can 
solve this problem by associating a “dynamic” service 
for each type of operation on each database, so that 
“ypcat group” and “ypcat passwd” belong to sepa- 
rate services. To support dynamic service, we need to 
add one new primitive, DYN-SERVICE_ADMISSION (svc_ 
id, min_rate), which is same as SERVICE. ADMISSION 
except it takes an extra parameter suc_id for service 
id. 


7 Limitations 


Our approach has several limitations. First, in many 
cases our approach limits only the scope of damage be- 
cause it cannot distinguish between “good” and “bad” 
requests that happen to follow the same code path. 
In other words, annotations simply augment the clas- 
sification mechanisms already embedded in the code; 
they do not add any new ones of their own. To further 
differentiate between “good” requests and “bad” re- 
quests, additional classification mechanisms must be 
added to the program so that these requests effec- 
tively follow different code paths. For cases where sep- 
arating services according code paths is not fine-grain 
enough, as wesaw in the experiment on the NIS server, 
we believe that adding DYN-SERVICE_ADMISSION to the 
toolkit will be necessary. We are currently extending 
the toolkit to support such a facility. 

Second, the current toolkit is only applicable within 
a single process because the sensors and actuators need 
to share state, and thus, they work only within a single 
memory space. This means our toolkit will not work 
with the current implementation of Apache, for exam- 
ple. It is not clear that an IPC facility can help extend 
the mechanism to multi-process programs because IPC 
overhead will likely hinder fine-grain protection. How- 
ever, for multi-process programs, it is also possible to 
apply the protection separately for each process. We 
need more experience to say how effective that will be. 

Third, rate-limiting controls only the quantity of re- 
sources consumed by each service, but not the order 
that resources are consumed. Sometimes it is desir- 
able to change the order that we allocate resources, 
especially when some resource consumers are latency- 
sensitive. For example, in addition to specifying a rate 
for all non-TCP packets, we may want to bump TCP 
packets to the front of the transmission queue. Not 
being able to schedule resource sometimes forces the 
user to be more conservative in specifying resource lim- 
its. To be able to schedule resource allocation would 
require support for concurrency within a process, so 
that the program execution can save the state of the 
current service task and switch to another service. 
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8 Conclusions 


This paper presents defensive programming as a new 
approach to offer proactive DoS attack protection. Af- 
ter first identifying two basic types of DoS attacks— 
busy and claim-and-hold—we build a toolkit that pro- 
vides an interface programmers use to annotate their 
code. With compiler assistance, annotations are trans- 
lated into runtime sensors and actuators that watch for 
resource abuse and take the appropriate action should 
abuse be detected. The main strengths of this ap- 
proach are that it offers fine-grained intra-process pro- 
tection, can be systematically applied to existing code, 
protects software from unknown attacks, and puts a 
minimal burden on the programmer. 

Like any mechanism, however, the effectiveness of 
our approach depends on whether a good defensive 
policy can be specified, which is the responsibility of 
the programmer. Our experience with DoS attacks 
and applications has greatly influenced the design of 
the annotation interface in order to accommodate the 
most common policies, but the interface is by no means 
complete. Also, even with the help of our toolkit, non- 
trivial programming effort is still required: (1) pro- 
grammers need to mark service entry points and iden- 
tify where their programs acquire/release/consume re- 
sources, and (2) system administrators need to set 
system-dependent parameters (e.g., rate limits). Our 
view is that just as programmers are responsible for 
making their programs correct, they should also be 
responsible for making them defensive; we merely pro- 
vide a set of tools to help simplify this task. Prelim- 
inary experience suggests that the programming bur- 
den is modest, but we expect to extend and refine the 
tools as we gain more experience. 
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Abstract 


Device firmware is a piece of concurrent software that 
achieves high performance at the cost of software complexity. 
They contain subtle race conditions that make them difficult 
to debug using traditional debugging techniques. The prob- 
lem is further compounded by the lack of debugging support 
on the devices. This is a serious problem because the device 
firmware is trusted by the operating system. 

Model checkers are designed to systematically verify prop- 
erties of concurrent systems. Therefore, model checking is 
a promising approach to debugging device firmware. How- 
ever, model checking involves an exponential search. Conse- 
quently, the models have to be small to allow effective model 
checking. 

This paper describes the abstraction techniques used by 
the ESP compiler to extract abstract models from device 
firmware written in ESP. The abstract models are small be- 
cause they discard some of the details in the firmware that 
is irrelevant to the particular property being verified. The 
programmer is required to specify the abstractions to be per- 
formed. The ESP compiler uses the abstraction specification 
to extract models conservatively. Therefore, every bug in the 
original program will be present in the extracted model. 

This paper also presents our experience with using Spin 
model checker to develop and debug VMMC firmware for 
the Myrinet network interfaces. An earlier version of the 
ESP compiler yielded models that were too large to check 
for system-wide properties like absence of deadlocks. The 
new version of the compiler generated abstract models that 
were used to identify several subtle bugs in the firmware. So 
far, we have not encountered any bugs that were not caught 
by Spin. 


1 Introduction 


Device firmware has to be reliable because it is trusted by the 
operating system. It has the ability to write directly into the 
physical memory. A stray memory write resulting from a bug 
can corrupt critical data structures in the operating system and 
crash the entire machine. 
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Writing reliable firmware for devices is a challenging prob- 
lem for three reasons. First, the firmware is implemented 
using concurrency [25]. And concurrent programs are in- 
herently hard to write correctly. Often, they have unfore- 
seen interactions between the different sequential flows of 
control resulting in race conditions. Second, event-driven 
state machines are used to express the concurrency because 
of their low performance overhead. However, programming 
with event-driven state machines in languages like C is dif- 
ficult because they are not designed to support event-driven 
state-machines programming. Event-driven state-machines 
programs can be written in these languages using an explicit 
interface [25] which requires state machines to be specified 
explicitly using function pointers. The resulting programs are 
difficult for the programmer to understand and for the com- 
piler to compile efficiently. To get good performance, the 
programmer is forced to perform some optimizations manu- 
ally. This introduces subtle bugs in the program. Third, very 
limited debugging support is available on the devices. Often 
it is limited to a few memory locations to which the device 
can write. The programmer has to diagnose the bugs by ob- 
serving these memory locations on the host machine. 

The earlier version of the Virtual Memory-Mapped Com- 
munication (VMMC) firmware [14] for Myrinet network in- 
terface cards! was implemented using event-driven state ma- 
chines in C. Since the VMMC architecture [5] delivers high- 
performance on gigabit networks by migrating as much func- 
tionality as possible from the operating system to the net- 
work interface card, the network interface firmware is fairly 
complex. Our experience with implementing the VMMC 
firmware in C has been that while good performance could 
be achieved, the source code was difficult to write, maintain, 
and debug. Even after several man-years of debugging, bugs 
due to race conditions remain and occasionally cause system 
crashes. 

Model checking is a promising approach to building reli- 
able firmware. Model checkers take a model of the system 
and explore all possible interleaved executions of the concur- 


'The network interface card has a programmable 33-MHz LANai4.1 pro- 
cessor, 1-Mbyte SRAM memory. 
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rent system. Since the number of possible executions grows 
exponentially with the size of the model, abstract models that 
hide details in the original system are necessary. In addition, 
often only a fraction of the model can be explored. In spite 
of these limitations, the systematic search performed by the 
model checker results in much more extensive testing than 
traditional methods. 

ESP [25] is a language for writing firmware for pro- 
grammable devices. It uses a model checker to aid in de- 
veloping and debugging the programs. The language is de- 
signed so that its compiler can extract models that can be 
used by a model checker like Spin [21] to debug the firmware. 
In the software community, model checking has tradition- 
ally been used to find hard-to-find bugs in working sys- 
tems (7, 15, 27, 30, 18, 17, 22, 11]. In contrast, Spin is used 
throughout the firmware development process. Usually, the 
program is developed and debugged entirely using Spin be- 
fore it is ever run on the device. This is because developing 
firmware on the device is a slow and painstaking process 

Since the version of the VMMC firmware implemented 
in C was buggy, the firmware was reimplemented using 
ESP [25]. The ESP compiler extracted models that were very 
useful in implementing the firmware. A model was used to 
develop and debug a retransmission protocol in the firmware. 
It was also used to verify memory safety in the firmware. 
However, in both of these cases, the models were small be- 
cause the properties being verified were local and involved 
only a few ESP processes. The model extracted by this ver- 
sion of the ESP compiler was too big to check for system- 
wide properties like the absence of deadlocks in the firmware. 
Since the system-wide bugs are especially difficult for the 
programmer to find precisely because they are nonlocal, this 
was a significant limitation of that compiler. 

This paper presents techniques used by the new version 
of the ESP compiler that extracts abstract models. Instead 
of generating a single model, the compiler now extracts sev- 
eral different models depending on the property that is being 
checked. These abstract models are significantly smaller be- 
cause they omit (i.e. abstract away) certain details in the ESP 
program that are not relevant to the property being verified. 
This paper also presents our experience with using abstract 
model to find deadlock bugs in the VMMC firmware. Our 
main conclusions are as follows: 


e The compiler can be used to extract conservative abstract 
models. In ESP, the abstractions are specified by the pro- 
grammer. The compiler uses these abstractions conser- 
vatively to generate models. Therefore, even if a pro- 
grammer makes a mistake in specifying the abstraction, 
every bug in the program will be present in the model. 
The novelty of this approach is that it gives the program- 
mer control over the abstraction process without relying 
on the programmer to be correct. 


Abstraction was necessary to generate models that could 
be used to check for system-wide properties in the 
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VMMC firmware. Using the abstract models, the model 
checker uncovered seven bugs that would cause the 
firmware to deadlock. These were subtle bugs that were 
not caught even after careful code inspection and months 
of testing and debugging. 


Partial explorations by model checkers can be very ef- 
fective for debugging. Even using the abstract models, 
Spin could not exhaustively check the VMMC firmware 
for deadlocks because of resource constraints. However, 
in ESP, the model checker is meant to be used as a de- 
bugging tool and not to certify correctness. A partial 
exploration by the model checker uncovered the seven 
bugs mentioned in the previous paragraph. In addition, 
we have not encountered any bugs (that were not caught 
by Spin) while running the firmware on the device. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
presents a brief description of model checkers. Section 3 
presents our approach. Section 4 discusses the techniques 
used by the compiler to generate tractable models. Section 5 
describes our experience with using the Spin model checker 
to develop and debug VMMC firmware. Section 6 discusses 
related work. Finally, Section 7 presents our conclusions. 


2 Model Checking 


Model checking is a technique for verifying a system com- 
posed of concurrent finite-state machines. Given a concurrent 
finite-state system, a model checker explores all possible in- 
terleaved executions of the state machines and checks if the 
property being verified holds. A global state in the system is 
a snapshot of the entire system at a particular point in execu- 
tion. The state space of the system is the set of all the global 
states reachable from the initial global state. Since the state 
space of such systems is finite, the model checkers can, in 
principle, exhaustively explore the entire state space. 

Model checkers can check for a variety of properties. 
These properties are traditionally divided into safety and live- 
ness properties. Safety properties are properties that have to 
be satisfied in specific global states of the system. Assertion 
checking and deadlock are safety properties. Assertions are 
predicates that have to hold at a specified point in one of the 
state machines. This corresponds to the set of global states 
where that state machine is at the specified point and the pred- 
icate holds. A deadlock situation corresponds to the set of all 
the global states that do not have a valid next state. Liveness 
properties are ones that refer to sequence of states. Absence 
of livelocks is a liveness property because it corresponds to 
a sequence of global states where no useful work gets done. 
Liveness properties are specified using temporal logic. 

The advantage of using model checking is that it is au- 
tomatic. Given a specification for the system and the prop- 
erty to be verified, model checkers automatically explore the 
state space. If a violation of the property is discovered, it can 
produce an execution sequence that causes the violation and 
thereby helps in finding the bug. 
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There are two problems with using model checkers. First, 
the state space to be explored is exponential in the number of 
processes and the amount of memory used. So the resources 
required (CPU as well as memory resources) by the model 
checker to explore the entire state space can quickly grow 
beyond the capacity of modern machines. Second, the spec- 
ification language supported by the model checkers provides 
limited functionality. So, it is not straightforward to translate 
concurrent programs written in traditional programming lan- 
guages into the specification language of the model checkers. 

Abstraction is the key to addressing both these problems. 
Depending on the property be verified, a model that captures 
only the details relevant to that property needs to be extracted. 
For properties involving small subsystems, detailed models 
can be used. However, for properties involving large subsys- 
tems, abstract models have to be used. 

Models are usually extracted by hand. This process can 
be time consuming. In addition, it is hard to be sure that the 
model accurately captures the actual system. Worse yet, as 
the system evolves, the model has to be independently up- 
dated to reflect the changes. Therefore, the use of model 
checkers is greatly simplified when the models can be ex- 
tracted automatically[22, 11]. 


3 Our Approach 


Event-driven State-machine Programming (ESP) [25] is a 
language for programming devices. ESP adopts several struc- 
tures from the CSP [19] language and has C-style syntax. The 
basic components of the language are processes and chan- 
nels. Each process represents a sequential flow of control in a 
concurrent program and communicates with other processes 
using rendezvous channels. 

ESP is designed to meet three goals. First, ESP should pro- 
vide language support that makes it easier to develop device 
firmware. Second, it should allow the use of model check- 
ers like Spin [21] to extensively test and debug the firmware. 
Third, the compiler should be able to generate efficient exe- 
cutables to run a single processor. 

In traditional languages like C, event-driven state- 
machines programs can achieve high performance by giving 
up ease of development and reliability. Therefore, they meet 
only one of the three goals. 

To meet all three design goals, the ESP language is de- 
signed so that it can not only be used to generate an exe- 
cutable but also be translated into models that can be used by 
the Spin model checker (figure 1). The ESP compiler takes an 
ESP program (pgm. ESP) and generates 2 types of files. The 
generated C file (9gm.C) canthen be compiled together with 
the C code provided by the programmer (help. C) to gen- 
erate the executable. The programmer-supplied C code im- 
plements simple system-specific functionality like accessing 
device registers to check for network message arrivals. The 
Spin files (pgm[1-N] . SPIN) generated by the ESP com- 
piler can be used together with programmer-supplied Spin 
code (test [1-N] . SPIN) to verify different properties of 
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the system. The programmer-supplied Spin code generates 
external events such as network message arrival as well as 
specifies the properties to be verified. 

For each property to be verified, the programmer has to 
provide test code written in Spin (test[1-N].SPIN in Figure 1). 
This code is usually fairly small (around 100 lines). Once the 
test code is written, it can be used to check the ESP program 
for bugs every time the program is modified. 

The earlier version of the ESP compiler [25] generated a 
single Spin model that included all the details in the ESP 
program. However, while these models were very useful 
for checking properties of subsystems consisting of 1-2 pro- 
cesses, they could not be used to check for system-wide prop- 
erties such as absence of deadlocks. This was due to state- 
space explosion. Since the hard-to-find bugs are often due 
to race conditions involving several different processes, ESP 
now supports automatic extraction of abstract models. Us- 
ing an abstract model (Section 4), we were able to check for 
system-wide deadlocks. We found several bugs that resulted 
in deadlocks (section 5.1). 

The ESP approach differs from the previous efforts as fol- 
lows: 


Domain-specific Language ESP is designed not only to 
simplify the task of programming devices but also to 
make it easier to extract models. Consequently, any 
detail in the ESP program that is necessary to check 
a particular property can be retained in the extracted 
model. In contrast, general-purpose languages like C, 
C++, and Java have language features (complex pointer 
manipulation, exceptions etc.) that are difficult to trans- 
late into the specification language of the model check- 
ers [18, 22, 11, 26]. 


Supportfor Abstraction Other domain-specific —_ lan- 
guages [8, 3, 4] extract a single model from the 
program and use it for model checking. To avoid the 
state-space explosion associated with detailed models, 
these languages have been designed to encode only the 
control structure of the program—the data manipulation 
is implemented externally in C. In contrast, the ESP 
language provides support for both control structure 
and data manipulation. The ESP compiler uses new 
abstraction techniques to discard some unnecessary 
details and generate more tractable models. 


This paper presents the abstraction techniques used by the 
new version of the ESP compiler. These techniques are gen- 
eral enough to be applicable to general-purpose languages 
like C and Java. However, the design of the ESP language 
makes them particularly effective on ESP programs. For in- 
stance, each object in an ESP program can be pointed to by 
only one of the processes in the program. This limits the 
amount of pointer aliasing that can occur. Consequently, the 
increase in state space during abstraction due to aliasing is 
small (Section 4.2). 
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Figure 1: The ESP approach. The shaded regions represent code that has to be provided by the programmer. 


3.1 Spin Model Checker 


Currently, ESP used the Spin model checker [21]. Spin is a 
flexible and powerful model checker designed for software 
systems. Spin supports high-level features like processes, 
rendezvous channels, arrays, and records. Most other model 
checkers target hardware systems. Although ESP can be 
translated into these languages, additional state would have 
to be introduced to implement features like the rendezvous 
channels using primitives provided in the specification lan- 
guage. This would make the state explosion problem worse. 
In addition, the semantic information lost during translation 
would make it harder for the model checker to optimize the 
state-space search. Spin allows verification of safety as well 
as liveness properties. 

Spin is a on-the-fly model checker and does not build the 
global state machine before it can start checking for the prop- 
erty to be verified. So, in cases where the state space is too 
big to be explored completely, it can do partial searches. It 
provides 3 different modes for state-space exploration. The 
entire state space is explored in the exhaustive mode. For 
larger systems, the bit-state hashing mode performs a partial 
search using significantly less memory. It exploits the fact 
that state spaces are usually sparse and uses a hash function to 
obtain a much more compact representation for a state. How- 
ever, since the hash function can map two states onto the same 
hash, a part of the state space may not be explored. This tech- 
nique often allows very high coverage (> 98 %) while using 
an order of magnitude less memory. The simulation mode ex- 
plores single execution sequence in the state space. A random 
choice is made between the possible next states at each stage. 
Since it does not keep track of the states already visited, it 
requires very little memory. However, it could explore some 
states multiple times while never exploring some other states. 


4 Extracting Models Using a Compiler 


The ESP compiler generates three types of models: detailed, 
memory-safety, and abstract. The detailed models contain all 
the details from the original ESP program. These detailed 
models often have too much state to be able to perform ef- 
fective state-space exploration. However, these models are 


useful during the development and debugging of the firmware 
using the simulation mode in Spin. They can also be used to 
check for properties in small subsystems. 

The memory-safety models generated are used to check for 
memory allocation bugs in the program. These models are 
essentially detailed models with some additional Spin code 
inserted to check for validity of memory accesses. They con- 
tain even more state than the detailed models. In spite of this, 
these models can be usually used to exhaustively explore the 
state space for allocation bugs. This is because the memory 
safety of each individual process can be checked separately 
using the model checker. 

The abstract models generated by the ESP compiler omit 
some of the details that are irrelevant to the particular prop- 
erty being verified. These models can have significantly 
smaller state than the detailed models. These models can 
be used to check for system-wide properties like absence of 
deadlocks. This class of bugs usually involves several differ- 
ent processes. These bugs are especially hard to find. 

Earlier papers [25, 23] described how detailed and 
memory-safety models are extracted from ESP programs by 
the ESP compiler.” Extracting abstract models requires addi- 
tional techniques that allow it to abstract away some irrelevant 
details in the ESP program. These techniques are described in 
the rest of this section. The simple ESP program in Figure 2 
will be used to illustrate the model-extraction process. 

In ESP, the programmer specifies the abstractions. The ad- 
vantage of this approach is that it gives the programmer con- 
trol over the abstraction process. It allows the programmers 
to use their understanding about the program and the property 
being verified to choose the appropriate abstraction. This can 
result in a better abstraction than ones that can be obtained 
through static analysis by a compiler. 

The ESP compiler uses the abstractions specified by the 
programmer conservatively when generating the abstract 
models. Consequently, a bug in the ESP program will always 


2Briefly, ESP processes and channels are translated into Spin processes 
and synchronous channels respectively. Since Spin does not support pointers 
and dynamic allocation while ESP supports them, ESP objects cannot be 
directly be translated into Spin objects. However, the details of the translation 
are not necessary for following the rest of this paper. 
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be present in the abstract model. Our approach is based on a 
well-known technique? of using nondeterminism to broaden 
the scope of model checking [21, 11, 10]. However, earlier 
efforts have focused on abstracting simple types like inte- 
gers. This paper demonstrates how these techniques can be 
extended to handle complex data types like records, unions, 
and arrays. This requires addressing additional problems that 
arise due to pointer aliasing. 


4.1 Specifying Abstractions 


The abstractions to be performed by the compiler have to be 
specified by the programmer. The ESP compiler currently 
allows the programmer to specify two types of abstractions. 


Replacing Types. It allows a complex type to be replaced by 
a much simpler type. This can be done either by specif ying an 
alternative type for the variables individually or by specif ying 
an alternative type in a type declaration. For instance, if the 
original program contained the following type declaration: 


type replyT = record of { 
caller: int, 
last: bool, 
addr: int, 
size: int 


then the programmer can specify the following abstraction: 


replace type replyT = record of { 
caller: int, 
last: bool 


Currently, ESP requires the replacement type to be a su- 
pertype of the original type. Essentially, it allows fields from 
records and unions to be dropped. 

Replacing a complex type by a simpler type can signifi- 
cantly reduce the amount of state in the model. For instance, 
the code to implement the retransmission protocol accepts 
packets that are implemented as a union of the different types 
of packets that have to be sent. However, as the content of 
the packet makes little difference to the correctness of the re- 
transmission code, the complex datatype representing packets 
can often be replaced by a simple type in the abstract model. 
Another simplification that can reduce the amount of state is 


3When performing abstractions, some of the values in the model might 
become undeterminable. For instance, the value of a variable in the model 
that depended on another variable in the original program that was discarded 
during abstraction will become undeterminable. The compiler keeps track 
of these values and makes sure that the abstract model only broadens the 
scope of model checking. For example, when the value of a condition in a 
conditional statement cannot be determined, it can be replaced by a nonde- 
terministic choice in the model. During model checking, both the branches 
of the conditional statement will be explored. Broadening the scope of model 
checking can introduce spurious bugs (false positives) in the abstract model. 
However, all the bugs that were present in the program will be retained in the 
model. 
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to use smaller arrays than used in the original program. Of- 
ten, the size of arrays affects only the performance and not 
the correctness of the program. 


Dropping Variables. Some variables that do not affect the 
validity of a property being checked can be dropped alto- 
gether. For instance, a table that keeps track of the mapping 
between virtual and physical addresses in the main memory 
might not be relevant when checking the firmware for dead- 
locks. The variable table in process pageTable can be 
dropped by specif ying the following abstraction: 


drop pageTable $table 
4.2 Extracting Abstract Models 


The ESP compiler uses programmer-specified abstractions to 
generate abstract models. First the compiler performs a type- 
checking phase during which the compiler determines a type 
for every expression in the original program (without taking 
the abstractions into account). The model generator phase 
can apply the abstractions to each of the statements of this 
fully-typed program independently. 

The abstractions specified can cause some of the expres- 
sions in a statement to have an indeterminable value. In 
these situations, the ESP compiler uses nondeterminism to 
make conservative approximations that strictly generalizes 
the scope of model checking. The various expressions in 
a statement can be classified into two classes: left-exp and 
right-exp. They are handled as follows: 


left-exp. A left-exp is an expression that is used to determine 
amemory location to which a value will be stored. These ex- 
pressions appear on the left side of the assignment statements 
and in in operations on channels. Consider the following 
statements: 


ae = be 
a[i].last = d; 


where variable a has the type 


type tableT = #array of #record of { 
first: int, last: int 


} 


In the simplest cases, when a left-exp becomes undeter- 
minable, the statement can be simply discarded during model 
extraction. For instance, if the variable a is dropped by the 
abstraction, the first statement a = b; becomes irrelevant 
and can be discarded. This is because the only side effect of 
that statement is to the variable a. Similarly, ifthe last field 
is dropped from the type tableT, the second statement can 
be discarded during model extraction. This is because all ob- 
jects of thattype no longer have the last field. As a result, 
the statement has no remaining side effect in the generated 
model. 

The most general case that has to be handled occurs in the 
second statement when variable a or variable i is dropped. 
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#define TABLE_SIZE 100 
#define PAGE_SIZE 4096 
#define PAGE(a) ( (a) / PAGE_SIZE) 
#define OFFSET (a) ( (a) % PAGE_SIZE) 
#define ADDR(p) ( (p) * PAGE_SIZE) 


type reqT = record of { caller: int, addr: int, size: int} 

type replyT = record of { caller: int, last: bool, addr: int, size: int} 
channel reqc : reqT 

channel replyc : replyT 


process pageTable { 

Stable : #array of int = #{ TABLE_SIZE ~> 0 ...}; 

// Omitted: Code to initialize the table 

while ( true) { 
in( reqc, { $caller, $vaddr, $size});  // Get the next request 
assert ( !OFFSET(vaddr) ); // Assumes vaddr is page aligned 
$done: bool = false; 
while( !done) { 

$paddr : int = ADDR(table[PAGE(vaddr)]); // Lookup physical address 


$chunk : int = PAGE_SIZE; // Calculate the size 

if ( size < PAGE_SIZE) chunk = size; 

size = size - chunk; 

done = ( size == 0); 

out( replyC, { caller, done, paddr, size}); // Send a reply 


process transfer { 
while ( true) { 
// Omitted: Code that generates values for variables ‘vaddr' and ‘size’ 
out( reqc, { @transfer, vaddr, size}); 
$last : bool = false; 
while( !last) { 
in( replyc, { @transfer, last, $paddr, $chunk}); 
// Omitted: Code to transfer ‘chunk’ bytes at ‘paddr’ 





NOTES 


. Process pageTable translates virtual addresses into physical addresses. It maintains a table that maps virtual page 


numbers into physical page numbers. It accepts translation requests on channel reqC and sends replies on channel 
replyc. Since a region of contiguous virtual memory can map onto a set of noncontiguous physical pages, each request 
sent on channel reqC can yield multiple replies on channel rep1lyC. The last reply is identified by the last field in the 


reply. 


. Process transfer computes a pair of vaddr and size that identifies a region in virtual memory. It sends a request 


on reqC to translate it into physical addresses. It then receives the physical addresses on channel replyC and uses it to 
transfer data. 


. Since other processes might be sending requests on channel reqC, the caller field on the channels reqC and replyC 


is used to match the replies with the request. @transfer is a constant that represents the process id for the process 
transfer. 


Figure 2: A ESP program. 
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In this case, the object pointed to by a[ i] is being mutated, 
and the change would be visible to any other pointer that was 
pointing to the same object. To handle this case, the compiler 
has to determine a list of pointers to which a[i] could be 
aliased. For each of these pointers, the generated model has 
to include a nondeterministic statement that either updates the 
object to which it points or does not update that object. 


Nondeterministically updating a large set of objects can 
dramatically increase the amount of state space that has to 
be explored. It can also result in false-positive bugs being in- 
troduced into the model. A number of techniques can be used 
to narrow the list of pointers to which a[i] can be aliased. 
First, only pointers of the same type as a[i] have to be con- 
sidered. Second, only pointers within the same process can be 
aliased to a [i], since processes in ESP do not share objects. 
Third, in the case where only variable i is dropped, only ob- 
jects pointed to by an entry in array a needs to be considered. 
Finally, alias analysis can be used to further reduce the list 
of pointers. If compile-time analysis can determine that the 
pointer a[i] is not aliased to any other pointer, the situa- 
tion reduces to the simple case where the statement is simply 
discarded. 


Pattern matching also needs to be performed conserva- 
tively. We will illustrate this using code shown in Figure 3. 
In ESP, a pattern can appear on the left-hand side of an as- 
signment statement or in an in statement. For instance, the 
in operation on channel pat ternC in process A uses a pat- 
tern. The pattern specifies that it expects the value 5 in the 
caller field of the record it receives on the channel. Con- 
sequently, the pair of in and out operations will succeed 
only if the out operation in process B supplies the value 5 in 
the caller field. 


Suppose the programmer uses the abstraction in Figure 3 
on the ESP program in the same figure. The abstraction 
drops the caller field on the channel. In the absence of 
the caller field in the extracted model, there is no way to 
determine if the pattern matching on the channel should suc- 
ceed. Therefore, a nondeterministic statement is inserted in 
process A before the in operation on the channel. The in 
operation will succeed only if the variable match is set to 
OK. This captures both cases: the case in which the in oper- 
ation on channel patterncC would have succeeded and the 
case in which it would not have succeeded. 


Being conservative on patterns ensures that a deadlock 
state is represented in the extracted model. A deadlock state 
could get translated into a live state if an exit transition is 
added to that state during model extraction. ESP avoids this 
by ensuring that each state in the program in which a process 
could be blocked on a particular channel is represented by a 
state in the extracted model where that process is blocked on 
that channel. 


right-exp. All expressions that are not left-exp expressions 
are right-exp expressions. These generate values to be used 
at various points in the programs. They appear on the right 
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ESP Program 


type patternT = record of { 
int caller, int count 


} 


channel patterncC : 


patternT 
process A { 
in( patternc, 
} 
process B { 
// Omitted : 
out( patternc, 


{55 $count))4 


code to declare and initialize ‘caller’ 
{ caller, 45}); 


Abstraction 


replace type patternT = record of { 
int count 


} 


Extracted Spin Model 


mtype = { OK, DONT_SEND, DONT_RECV}; 
typedef patternT { int nil; int count; }; 
chan patternc = [0] of { mtype, patternT }; 
proctype A() { 


mtype match; int count; 

// Nondeterministically pick a value for ‘match! 
if 

:: skip -> match = OK 


:: skip -> match = DONT_RECV 
fi; 
patterncC ? eval(match), 0, count 


} 
proctype B() { 
patternc ! OK, 0, 45 


} 


Figure 3: A program to illustrate the handling of patterns. For 
simplicity, some details that are unnecessary to understand 
this example have been omitted. 


side of the assignment statements, in conditionals of if and 
while statements, and in out operations on channels. 

During abstraction, the value of a right-exp expression can 
become undeterminable. Ideally, these expressions should 
be replaced by one that nondeterministically returns a valid 
value of the type of the expression. This will cause the model 
checker to try all possible valid values during the state space 
exploration. 

For boolean expressions, only two values are possible and 
a nondeterministic choice between the two can be made. So, 
a boolean expression in a conditional statement (like an if 
statement) whose value can no longer be computed is re- 
placed by a nondeterministic statement [21]. During model 
checking, both the branches of the conditional statement will 
be explored. 
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For nonboolean expressions, trying all possible valid val- 
ues would be computationally very expensive during model 
checking. It is also usually unnecessary because a small set 
of values can effectively cover the entire space. However, 
there is no general way for the ESP compiler to determine the 
set of values that would be sufficient to cover the entire state 
space. Therefore, the ESP compiler relies on the programmer 
to supply the right set of values. For each variable in the pro- 
gram (except boolean variables) for which the abstract model 
needs a nondeterministic value, a channel is generated in the 
abstract model. When a value is needed, the model performs 
a read operation on the channel. The programmer is respon- 
sible for supplying values on the channel using a nondeter- 
ministic statement. For instance, the following code executes 
an infinite do loop and nondeterministically supplies either 
of the three values (5, 6, and 9). 


do 
intc: 5 
inte: pf 6 
IntCG B29 
od 


For nonscalar types like arrays and records, the set of val- 
ues that the programmer has to provide on these channels not 
only includes new objects but also all existing objects in the 
model to which it could be aliased. 


43 Discussion and Limitations 


Size of State Space. In principle, an abstract model gener- 
ated can have more states than the corresponding detailed 
model. This is because two different things happen during 
abstraction. First, some details in the program are discarded. 
This will reduce the number of states. Second, the compiler 
uses the abstractions specified conservatively by translating 
some of the deterministic statements in the program into non- 
deterministic statements. This can increase the number of 
states that have to be explored. 

In practice, the abstract model has significantly fewer 
states. This is because only a small number of nondetermin- 
istic statements get introduced. In addition, since the pro- 
grammer specifies the abstraction in ESP, the programmer 
can pick the abstraction carefully so as to minimize the num- 
ber of states. For instance, if the packet sequence number in 
the implementation of a network retransmission protocol is 
unnecessary to verify a particular property, the programmer 
can specify that all variables and fields of records that store 
sequence numbers in the program should be discarded from 
the abstract model. Then, the model will no longer have any 
statement that uses the sequence number. Consequently, no 
new nondeterministic statements will be introduced into the 
model due to this abstraction. 


Bugs. By being conservative, ESP ensures that all bugs in the 
original program are present in the extracted model. How- 
ever, this does not guarantee that all bugs will be caught dur- 


Abstraction 1 


replace type reqT = record of { 
caller: int 

} 

replace type replyT = record of { 
caller: int, 
last: bool 

} 

drop pageTable $table, $vaddr, $size 

drop pageTable $paddr, $chunk 

drop transfer $vaddr, $size, $paddr 

drop transfer $chunk 


Abstraction 2 


replace type regqT = record of { 
caller: int 


} 

replace type replyT = record of { 
caller: int 

} 

drop pageTable Stable, $vaddr, $size 

drop pageTable S$paddr, $chunk, $done 

drop transfer $vaddr, $size, $paddr 

drop transfer $chunk, $last 





Figure 4: Two Abstractions for the ESP program in Figure 2 


ing model checking. First, the model checker might not be 
able to check the entire state space because of resource con- 
straints. Second, ESP relies on the programmer to provide 
test code (Section 3) as well as code that generates values on 
some channels (Section 4.2). A mistake by the programmer 
can result in bugs being missed during model checking. 

The techniques described in this paper help reduce and iso- 
late the portion of Spin code where mistakes can be made by 
a programmer. This is analogous to type-safe languages that 
rely on C to implement unsafe portions of a program. In this 
case, a program can have type-safety errors. However, these 
errors are isolated in the portion of the program that is imple- 
mented in C. 


4.4 Example 


In this section, we will use an example to illustrate the use of 
abstraction to check for a property. We will check for absence 
of deadlocks in the ESP program in Figure 2. 

*Abstraction 1’ in Figure 4 can be used to check the pro- 
gram for the absence of deadlocks. Using the abstraction, the 
ESP compiler generates an abstract model (Figure 5). The 
abstraction drops all variables except caller and done in 
process pageTable and last in process transfer. It 
also replaces the types of the two channels. During abstrac- 
tion, the value of the boolean variable done becomes indeter- 
minate because its value depends on the value of the variable 
size that was dropped. The compiler translates the state- 
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ment 
done = ( size == 0); 


into Spin code that nondeterministically assigns either values 
true or false to it as follows: 
if 
: skip -> done 


: skip -> done 


fi 


The Spin model checker can exhaustively explore the entire 
state space (12 states!) and determine that there are no dead- 
locks. In contrast, if a detailed model was used, the model 
checker would have to potentially explore a large number of 
states (by trying all possible values for vaddr and size) to 
determine that there were no deadlocks. 

Since the compiler makes conservative approximations 
when generating abstract models, the model checker will not 
miss a deadlock because of a programmer error in specify- 
ing an abstraction. However, a programmer error can cause a 
spurious deadlock to be flagged. For instance, ’ Abstraction 2’ 
in Figure 4 will detect a spurious deadlock because the pro- 
grammer dropped the variable done by mistake. These will 
have to be double checked by the programmer. 

Finally, we can introduce a deadlock in the program by 
replacing the line 


Sdone: bool = false; 
by the line 
S$done: bool = ( size == 0); 


This will cause a deadlock if the size specified on channel 
reqC is 0. The model checker will find the bug using either 
of the two abstractions. 


5 Debugging VMMC Firmware 


The VMMC firmware was reimplemented using ESP. The 
earlier implementation in C includes about 15600 lines of C 
code. In contrast, the new implementation using ESP required 
500 lines of ESP code together with around 3000 lines of C 
code. The C code implements simple tasks like initialization, 
initiating DMA, packet marshalling and unmarshalling and 
shared data structures with code running on the host proces- 
sor (in the VMMC library and the VMMC driver). All the 
complex state machine interactions are restricted to the ESP 
code, which uses 8 processes and 19 channels. This is a sig- 
nificant improvement over the earlier implementation where 
the complex interactions were spread throughout the 15600 
lines of hard-to-read code. 

The previous version the compiler was used to extract de- 
tailed and memory-safety models that were useful in check- 
ing for local properties involving 1 -2 processes [25, 23]. First, 
Spin was used throughout the development process. In the 
software community, model checking has traditionally been 


File [| Lines of Code 


ESP Program 
Abstraction Specification 


Test Code 
Abstract Model Extracted 








Table 1: Sizes (in lines) of the various files used to debug the 
VMMC firmware. The first three files have to be provided by 
the programmer while the last one is generated by the ESP 
compiler. 


used to find hard-to-find bugs in working systems. However, 
since developing firmware on the network interface card in- 
volves a slow and painstaking process, Spin was often used 
to develop code. For instance, the retransmission code, which 
uses a simple sliding window protocol with piggyback ac- 
knowledgement, was developed and debugged entirely us- 
ing the Spin simulator. Once debugged, the firmware was 
ported to the network interface card with little effort. Sec- 
ond, Spin was used to verify memory safety in the VMMC 
firmware. Instead of supporting safety through garbage col- 
lection, ESP provides an explicit malloc/free-style in- 
terface to support dynamic memory management. Although 
this interface is unsafe, the Spin model checker can be used 
to verify memory safety. To facilitate this, ESP uses a novel 
scheme that makes memory safety a local property of each 
process. This allows each process to be verified separately 
resulting in smaller models. Consequently, memory safety of 
the VMMC firmware could be checked exhaustively. 

The size of the models generated by the previous version 
of the ESP compiler was too large to check for system-wide 
properties like absence of deadlocks. In the rest of this sec- 
tion, we describe our experience with using the abstract mod- 
els generated by the new version of the compiler to check for 
deadlocks in the VMMC firmware. 


5.1 Deadlocks in VMMC Firmware 


System-wide deadlocks are often a result of complex inter- 
actions in the program and can be difficult for programmers 
to find. Therefore, the use of model checking to find these 
bugs is important. We used an abstract model to find bugs 
that would cause the firmware to deadlock. 

Table 1 shows the sizes of the various files that were used 
to find bugs with the abstract model. The abstraction specifi- 
cation specifies 63 variables to be dropped (1 line each in the 
specification), replaces the type of one variable by a simpler 
type, and replaces 18 types by simpler types. It is fairly easy 
for the programmer to identify the parts of the program that 
should be abstracted away. In the VMMC implementation, 
only a handful of the variables required closer examination 
to decide whether or not they needed to be abstracted. The 
entire abstraction specification took a few hours to write. 

Using the abstract model, Spin found several subtle bugs in 
the VMMC firmware that would cause the firmware to dead- 
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WwW 


mtype = { OK, DONT_SEND, DONT_RECV}; 

typedef reqT { int nil; int caller; }; 

typedef replyT { int nil; int caller; bool last; }; 

chan reqc [NUM_PROCESSES] = [0] of { mtype, reqT }; 
chan replyC [NUM_PROCESSES] = [0] of { mtype, replyT }; 


proctype pageTable( int pid) { 
int caller; bool done; 
atomic { 
do 
LASS it 

reqC[ pid] ? OK, 0, caller; 

done = 0; 

do 

( !done) -> { 
// Nondeterministically assign a value to ‘done’ 
if 
skip -> done = 
skip -> done = 
fi; 
replyC[pid] ! OK, 0, caller, done 
} 
:: else -> break 
od 
} 
od 


0 
1 


} 
} 
proctype transfer( int pid) { 
bool last; 
atomic { 
do 
1 -> ¢ 
reqC[pid] ! OK, 0, 1; 
last = 0; 
do 
( !last) -> replyC[pid] ? OK, 0, 1, last 
:: else -> break 
od 





Spin NOTES 


‘2?’ and ‘!°’ are used to receive and send messages on channels. Constants specified in a receive operation has to match 
the corresponding values in the send operation for the data to be successfully transferred on a channel. 

. i£ and do are nondeterministic statements. They differ in that an if is executed only once while a do is executed 
repeatedly until a break statement is executed in the body. These statements become deterministic (and turn into regular 
if and do) statements when there is only one choice or when there are two choices and one of them is an else statement. 
. type is like enumin C. 


. @transfer in Figure 2 gets translated into the constant 1. 
. Some details like the atomic statement, the mtype field, and the nil fields can be ignored. They are not needed to 


understand this example. 


Figure 5: Abstract Spin model generated from the ESP program in Figure 2 using ’ Abstraction 1’ in Figure 4 
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Exhaustive 

Memory 
117351 
265492 
0:01:24 
268.35 


Spin Search Mode 
| Limiting Resource 
No. of | Stored 
States | Matched 
Time (hr:min:sec) 
Memory (in MBytes) 


Bit-state hashing 
CPU Time 
22574700 
77165900 
3:57:30 
167.92 

































Table 2: Checking forthe absence of deadlocks in the VUMC 
firmware using Spin. In both Spin modes, the state-space ex- 
ploration could not be completed because of resource con- 
straints. The stored column shows the number of unique 
states encountered while the matched columnshows the num- 
ber of states encountered that had already been visited before. 


lock. However, even with the abstract model, an exhaustive 
search of the state space was not possible because of resource 
constraints. Therefore, only partial searches were performed. 
After the bugs that were found were fixed, further state-space 
exploration using Spin did not uncover any more bugs. Ta- 
ble 2 presents the amount of state space that could be ex- 
plored using the resources available. In the exhaustive mode, 
Spin had to abort the search after 84 seconds because it ran 
out of memory. In the bit-state hashing mode, Spin ran for 
3 hours and 57 minutes before the search was terminated by 
the user.* Since Spin only could perform a partial search, we 
cannot conclude that there are no more bugs in the VMUMC 
firmware. However, we have not encountered any bugs while 
running the firmware on the device that were not caught by 
Spin.> 

Even using a partial search, Spin found seven bugs in the 
firmware. These were subtle bugs that were not caught even 
after careful code inspection and months of testing and de- 
bugging. The VMMC firmware in ESP was designed to avoid 
the bugs encountered in the earlier implementation of the 
firmware in C. In addition, the ESP language allowed the 
complex interactions in the system to be implemented con- 
cisely (around 500 lines). In spite of this, the model checker 
uncovered several bugs that could deadlock the system. This 
highlights the limitations of careful code inspection and tra- 
ditional testing, and the benefits of using tools like model 
checker that explore the various possible scheduling scenar- 
ios systematically. 

The first bug was due to a circular dependency involving 
3 processes that resulted in a deadlock. Once identified, the 
deadlock was avoided by eliminating the cycle. 

The second bug involved a situation when the sliding win- 
dow in the retransmission protocol was full and, therefore, not 
accepting any new messages to be sent to the network. This 
eventually led to no new data packets being accepted from the 


“The Spin model checker was run overnight on a shared machine for over 
12 hours. 3 hours and 57 minutes was the processor time that the model 
checker was allocated during this period. 

5The firmware was used to run a number of microbenchmarks and appli- 
cations on a 16 processor (4x4) cluster [24]. 
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network. Since incoming messages were delivered in FIFO 
order, an explicit acknowledgement message that could un- 
lock the system was trapped behind a data packet resulting in 
a deadlock. To fix this problem, packets have to be dropped 
occasionally to allow the explicit acknowledgements to get 
through. 

Two other bugs uncovered were similar to the bug that was 
discussed in the example in Section 4.4. They would result in 
deadlocks if applications requested zero-byte data transfers. 

The remaining bugs discovered involved receiving unex- 
pected messages or not receiving expected messages. The 
first bug involved receiving acknowledgments with invalid 
acknowledgement numbers. This was fixed by first checking 
for the validity of the acknowledgement numbers before us- 
ing them. The second bug involved receiving an unexpected 
import reply message. These messages are usually received 
in response to an import request. An unexpected reply would 
deadlock the system. The problem was fixed by adding code 
that discarded these unexpected messages. The final bug in- 
volved not receiving a reply to an import request. We had 
been aware of this bug but had not fixed it yet. This bug can 
be eliminated using a timeout. 


5.2. Discussion and Limitations 


The model checker is very effective in finding bugs. Spin 
was used to develop and debug the VMMC firmware imple- 
mentation in ESP before running it on the device. So far, we 
have not encountered any bugs that were not caught by Spin. 
This is in contrast with our earlier firmware implementation 
in C where we encountered new bugs every time we tried a 
different class of applications or ran on a bigger cluster. 

Model checking allows bugs to be uncovered early in the 
debugging process. This is highlighted by the fact that several 
bugs found by Spin would not have been discovered using 
conventional testing as long as our VMMC implementation 
was used on all the machines in the network. These bugs 
could only be triggered when the firmware was used to com- 
municate with other VMMC implementations that generated 
unexpected messages because they were either malicious or 
buggy. 

Partial searches are very effective in finding bugs in the 
concurrent programs. This is because the state machine be- 
ing explored is usually much larger than necessary in which 
each state of the minimal state machine is represented multi- 
ple times. Techniques like abstraction and optimizations like 
partial-order reduction [20] try to eliminate some of this re- 
dundancy. However, significant redundancy remains because 
the size of the state space is exponential in the size of the 
model. For instance, a variable i whose value ranges from 
one to ten but has no bearing on the property can result in 
each state of the minimal state machine being explored ten 
times. So even a partial search that explores a small fraction 
of the state space can cover a significant fraction of the mini- 
mal state machine. 

The effectiveness of using abstract models to check larger 
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systems is demonstrated by the fact it could be used to find 
bugs in the VMMC firmware. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
to quantify the actual reduction in the size of the state space 
that resulted from abstraction or the fraction of the state space 
that was explored by the partial search. This is because the 
actual size of the state space can only be determined by ex- 
ploring the entire state space. It is possible to compute an 
upper bound on the size of the state space.° However, this 
grossly overestimates the size of the state space because the 
state space tends to be very sparse. 

One of the limitations of model checking is that it requires 
test code to be provided for each property to be verified. The 
test code is responsible for simulating the environment (exter- 
nal events like network message arrivals) as well as specifies 
the property to be verified. A mistake in the test code can re- 
sult in the wrong property being checked or, more commonly, 
failing to explore a part of the state space for bugs. The lat- 
ter happens when the environment is over constrained. For 
instance, when debugging the retransmission protocol, our 
initial code simulated a well-behaved environment that only 
generated network packets with the expected sequence num- 
bers. Later, we found bugs when the test code was modified 
to generate unexpected messages. Another problem that we 
encountered when looking for deadlocks was that a deadlock 
that involved only a few processes in the model could go un- 
detected. This is because a deadlock in Spin is a state out 
of which there are no transitions. When a deadlock involves 
only a few processes, the remaining processes can sometimes 
make progress. Consequently, there are always transitions 
out of the current state. Therefore, the state machine is not 
technically deadlocked. For instance, this happens when a 
deadlock in one part of the system prevents messages from 
being sent while another part of the system responsible for 
receiving messages from the network continues to function 
correctly. To avoid this, the test code can be changed to en- 
sure that no part can inactive for long periods of time (by 
maintaining activity counters). 


6 Related Work 
6.1 Model Extraction Approaches 


Model extraction by hand. Several researchers have veri- 
fied various aspects of Operating Systems using model check- 
ers. These efforts involved extracting an abstract model of 
the system by hand. Spin was used to verify the Interpro- 
cess Communication Subsystem in Harmony [7] (a real time 
operating system) and RUBIS microkernel [15]. The latter 
study found that significant effort was needed in extracting 
the model. Spin was also used to develop and verify a syn- 
chronization protocol for Plan 9 [27]. More recently, Spin 
was used to verify the IPC system of the Fluke OS [30]. All 
these studies found that the model checker was able to find 
some hard to find race conditions. 


®If n is the number of bits needed to encode a state, then 2” is an upper 
bound. 
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Automatic Model Extraction. To avoid the problems with 
model extraction by hand, some researchers have extracted 
the models automatically from the source code. Teapot [8] is 
a domain-specific language for implementing software cache 
coherence. It extracts a model that can be used by the Mur- 
phi model checker [13]. Promela++ [3] is a language for im- 
plementing layered protocol. Its compiler generates model 
that can be used by the Spin model checker. Esterel [4] is a 
language for specifying synchronous reactive systems and is 
primarily used in hardware design. The Esterel programming 
environment includes verification tools like model checkers 
that can be used to test the programs. Esterel was used to im- 
plement a subset of the TCP protocol [6]. They showed that 
esterel could be used to generate efficient code. However, 
they did not report any experience with the verification tools. 

In all these cases, the domain-specific language is used to 
encode the control structure of the program. The rest of the 
program (data handling) is handled using a different language 
(typically C). The compiler for these languages extracts a sin- 
gle model that reflects the control structure of the program. 

Java PathFinder [18] translates Java programs into Spin 
specifications. It handles significant subset of the Java in- 
cluding dynamic object allocation, object reference, excep- 
tion processing and inheritance. However, they do not handle 
features like method overriding and overloading. Also, they 
do not provide a way to abstract details so that a tractable 
model can be extracted. 

Verisoft [17] uses a different approach to perfiorm model 
checking on a concurrent system. Instead of trying to extract 
a model, it explores the state-space of the system by replac- 
ing the scheduler of the concurrent system. By controlling the 
scheduler, it can force the concurrent program to execute all 
possible interleavings. This allows it to apply model check- 
ing to actual programs written in traditional languages like C 
(instead of a model). The problem is that it can explore much 
smaller state spaces because some of the techniques used by 
model checkers like Spin to optimize the exploration cannot 
be applied. 


Automatic model extraction with support for abstraction. 
More recent efforts have focused on extracting several ab- 
stract models to verify different properties in the system. 

FeaVer [22] extracts Spin models from programs written 
in a C dialect that has simple extensions to support event- 
driven state machines. The system allows the programmer to 
specify pairs of C and Spin code patterns. When the C pat- 
tern is encountered during translation, the corresponding Spin 
code is generated. This approach automates the extraction of 
abstract models. However, the translator does not have any 
semantic information to check the validity of the translation. 
The system was used to debug the call processing software 
for Lucent’s Pathstar access server. 

Lie et. al. [26] use an approach similar to Fea Ver [22] to 
extract Murphi [13] models from C programs. It requires the 
programmer to specify two things: a set of patterns that iden- 
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tify the C code that has to be captured in the extracted model, 
and transformations that translate the identified C code into 
Murphi code. Unlike FeaVer, it uses program slicing [31, 29] 
to extract additional code that affects the identified code. 
However, the standard slicing algorithms have problems with 
C constructs like pointers, unions and unstructured control 
flow. Like FeaVer, it cannot check the validity of the gener- 
ated model. 

Bandera [11] allows automatic extraction of finite state 
models from Java programs. It uses techniques like program 
slicing [31, 29] and data abstraction to allow more tractable 
models to be extracted. ESP and Bandera differ in how non- 
determinism is used during model extraction. In Bandera, 
nondeterminism is used only when an undeterminable value 
flows into a test of a conditional statement. In ESP, nondeter- 
minism is used to assign values to all variables and fields that 
are not dropped by the abstraction but whose values become 
undeterminable. Another difference between ESP and Ban- 
dera is that the ESP language was designed to permit model 
checking. In contrast, Bandera targets Java that has a number 
of language features that are difficult to translate efficiently 
into models. So far, Bandera has been used to verify proper- 
ties in only simple programs. 

The SLAM project [1, 2] extracts a predicate abstraction 
to check assertions in sequential programs written in C. A 
predicate abstraction is a model with only boolean variables 
that correspond to conditions in the original program. The as- 
sertion is checked in the predicate abstraction using a model 
checker. Since the checker may generate false positives, sym- 
bolic execution is used to verify the counter examples gener- 
ated by the model checker. If the counter example is invalid, 
the predicate abstraction is refined to eliminate the counter 
example. This approach has not yet been extended to handle 
concurrent programs. 


6.2 Debugging System Software 


A vast amount of research has focused on the problem of 
debugging system software. The techniques used span lan- 
guage design, model checking, compiler analysis, and run- 
time methods. In this section, we discuss some of the related 
work in this area. 

As described in Section 6.1, model checkers have been 
used to debug system software. Some [7, 15, 27, 30, 18, 17, 
22, 11] have focused on debugging programs written in gen- 
eral purpose languages like C, C++ and Java. Others have 
proposed domain-specific languages [8, 3, 4] that have been 
designed with model checking in mind, and therefore, allow 
model checking to be more effective. 

Meta-level Compilation [9, 16] provides a framework for 
extending a compiler with application-specific code that can 
be used to statically check certain properties of that applica- 
tion. It was used to look for bugs in several systems including 
the cache coherence protocols for the FLASH multiprocessor 
and the Linux kernel. This technique requires little change 
to the source code and was very effective in finding several 
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hundred bugs in these systems. The compiler extensions look 
for violations of properties like proper buffer allocation and 
deallocation, and absence of deadlocks. However, these ex- 
tensions perform only intra-procedural analysis. In some in- 
stances, a separate global pass was used to combine data gath- 
ered by the intra-procedural analysis of the different functions 
to check a global property. Since the static analysis is inex- 
act, it can generate false-positives. The bugs reported have 
to be double-checked by the programmer. In addition, the 
limited scope of intraprocedural analysis can generate false- 
negatives. 

Eraser [28] detects data races in multithreaded programs. 
It instruments the program binary to check at runtime that a 
lock protects each shared variable access. It does not impose 
any constraints on the programs, and therefore works on ex- 
isting programs with little modifications. However, the tool 
can detect only the data races that occur during the debug- 
ging runs; it is the programmer’s responsibility to ensure that 
the program is run with several different inputs so that it is 
tested thoroughly. In addition, the instrumentation results in 
a factor of 10 to 30 slowdown in program execution. This 
can prevent some data races in the program from occurring 
during debugging. 

Programming language features can often prevent an en- 
tire class of bugs. Safe programming languages prevent a 
program from accessing a dynamically allocated object after 
it has been freed. The Vault [12] language uses an expres- 
sive type system to enforce high-level protocols in system 
software. The type system allows a module writer to spec- 
ify properties like “a read system call to read from a file can 
be called only after that file has been opened using the open 
system call”. 


7 Conclusions 


ESP allows abstract models to be extracted from the pro- 
grams. These models are smaller because they omit details 
that are irrelevant to the property being checked. In ESP, 
the programmer specifies the abstraction and therefore has 
control over the abstraction process. The ESP compiler uses 
the abstractions specified by the programmer conservatively 
when generating an abstract model. This ensures a bug in 
the ESP program will be in the generated model even when a 
programmer makes a mistake in specifying the abstraction. 

Abstraction was essential for obtaining models that could 
be used to check for system-wide properties like absence of 
deadlocks. The earlier version of the compiler [25] was un- 
able to find deadlock bugs in the VMMC firmware. The new 
version of the ESP compiler generated an abstract model that 
was successfully used to uncover seven deadlock bugs. Even 
with these models, only a partial search was possible. In spite 
of this, we have not encountered any new bugs while running 
the firmware on the device. 

The use of model checker is greatly simplified when the 
models could be automatically extracted from the ESP pro- 
grams by the compiler. Other studies [22, 11] have shown 
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that automatic extraction is possible even for traditional lan- 
guages like C and Java. This not only increases our confi- 
dence that the model accurately reflects the program but also 
allows the system to be rechecked with little effort whenever 
changes are made to it. 

A model checker is very effective as a debugging tool. 
Sometimes, only a partial state-space exploration is possi- 
ble due to resource constraints. However, this is acceptable 
because the goal is to identify bugs and not to certify correct- 
ness. Even a partial systematic search by the model checker 
results in more extensive testing than traditional testing meth- 
ods and can be invaluable in debugging concurrent firmware. 
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Abstract 


Many system errors do not emerge unless some in- 
tricate sequence of events occurs. In practice, this 
means that most systems have errors that only trig- 
ger after days or weeks of execution. Model check- 
ing [4] is an effective way to find such subtle errors. 
It takes a simplified description of the code and ex- 
haustively tests it on all inputs, using techniques to 
explore vast state spaces efficiently. Unfortunately, 
while model checking systems code would be won- 
derful, it is almost never done in practice: building 
models is just too hard. It can take significantly 
more time to write a model than it did to write the 
code. Furthermore, by checking an abstraction of 
the code rather than the code itself, it is easy to 
miss errors. 


The paper’s first contribution is a new model checker, 
CMC, which checks C and C++ implementations 
directly, eliminating the need for a separate abstract 
description of the system behavior. This has two 
major advantages: it reduces the effort to use model 
checking, and it reduces missed errors as well as 
time-wasting false error reports resulting from in- 
consistencies between the abstract description and 
the actual implementation. In addition, changes 
in the implementation can be checked immediately 
without updating a high-level description. 


The paper’s second contribution is demonstrating 
that CMC works well on real code by applying it 
to three implementations of the Ad-hoc On-demand 
Distance Vector (AODV) networking protocol [7]. 
We found 34 distinct errors (roughly one bug per 
328 lines of code), including a bug in the AODV 
specification itself. Given our experience building 
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systems, it appears that the approach will work well 
in other contexts, and especially well for other net- 
working protocols. 


1 Introduction 


Complex systems have complex errors. Real sys- 
tems have a variety of mishandled corner cases trig- 
gered by intricate sequences of events. In practice, 
this leaves a residue of errors that cause system 
crashes but only after days or weeks of continuous 
execution. When detected, such problems are often 
very difficult to diagnose because the errors are not 
reproducible and the sequence of events leading to 
them cannot be reconstructed. 


Formal verification methods are a possible way to 
find and diagnose such deep errors [23, 24, 29]. One 
option is explicit model checking, which systemati- 
cally enumerates the possible states of the system. 
A basic model checker starts from an initial state 
and recursively generates successive system states 
by executing the nondeterministic events of the sys- 
tem. States are stored in a hash table to ensure 
that each state is explored at most once. This pro- 
cess continues either until the whole state space is 
explored, or until the model checker runs out of re- 
sources. When it works, this style of state graph 
exploration can achieve the effect of impractically 
massive testing by avoiding the redundancy that 
would occur in conventional testing. 


Conventional model checkers usually assume that 
the design is described at a high level that abstracts 
away many details of the actual implementation. 
Verifying actual code using such a tool requires re- 
constructing this abstract description from the code. 
This process requires a great deal of manual effort, 
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hampering the use of model checking in actual sys- 
tem design. Moreover, human errors in the manual 
abstraction process result in missing bugs and cause 
false alarms during verification, further increasing 
the cost and reducing the usefulness of model check- 
ing. Such errors can be introduced both when con- 
structing the model and as a result of “drift” as the 
actual system evolves [5]. For these reasons, it is 
a notable curiosity when software is model checked, 
rather than an everyday occurrence. 


We introduce CMC (C Model Checker) to address 
some of these issues. CMC works on unmodified C 
or C++ implementations and explores large state 
spaces efficiently by storing states. Like traditional 
model checkers, CMC achieves the equivalent of ex- 
ecuting astronomical numbers of tests in reasonable 
time. However, CMC does not require writing a 
separate high-level model of the code, nor extract- 
ing such a model from an implementation. More 
importantly, it finds the bugs that are actually in 
the implementation: it does not miss implementa- 
tion bugs that would be omitted from a model, nor 
does it waste the user’s time with bugs that appear 
in the model but not in the implementation. 


The idea of model checking actual implementation 
code has been advocated in a small number of other 
tools. Verisoft [15], for instance, systematically ex- 
ecutes C implementation code but does not store 
states. Other software model checking tools such 
as [3] [25] are specialized to work only with certain 
classes of Java programs. CMC was designed to 
combine effective techniques from various research 
efforts within the verification community and apply 
them to software written in C and C+4, the pre- 
dominant programming languages in industry. 


The ultimate goal of this work is to check systems 
code in general, but the initial focus is on network- 
ing code. Such code naturally follows an “event- 
driven” execution model which makes it a good fit 
for model checkers. The correctness of networking 
protocol implementations is especially important, 
since they are not only at the core of many services, 
but also the first target of external security attacks. 
Unfortunately, network protocols are difficult to de- 
sign, implement and test because they involve com- 
plex interactions among multiple machines across a 
network and deal with various network failures such 
as packet losses or link failures, which are difficult 
to control in a test environment. Model checkers 
excel at checking such interactions. 


CMC works well on real code, as demonstrated by 
the results of applying it to three implementations of 
the AODV networking protocol [7]. The first imple- 
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mentation, mad-hoc [21], was released two years ago 
and has since been under active development. The 
second implementation, Kernel AODV [20], derives 
from the mad-hoc implementation and was released 
less than a year ago. The third implementation, 
AODV-UU [13] was released a year ago. The AODV 
specification is also in active development: the first 
version came out in 1997 and has subsequently un- 
dergone ten revisions. While it is difficult to mea- 
sure quality absolutely, one measure is that there 
is a formal group devoted to testing AODV imple- 
mentations that has used their testbed to check the 
mad-hoc and the AODV-UU implementations [12]. 


CMC found 34 unique errors in total (as of the date 
of this publication), a rate of roughly one bug per 
328 lines of code. Several bugs were non-trivial ones, 
difficult to find by any other method. In an ironic 
twist, model checking the implementation found a 
bug in the specification of AODV itself (this last er- 
ror was confirmed by the authors of the AODV spec- 
ification [26]). Many protocol implementations are 
similar to that of AODV, and CMC has enhance- 
ments that will broaden its applicability to other 
concurrent systems. Hence, there is good reason to 
believe that CMC will be useful for many systems 
that are difficult to debug by any other means. 


2 Model Checking Overview 


Fundamentally, explicit state model checking is a 
systematic search for error states in a state graph, 
which represents the behavior of some system. It 
is usually best to generate the graph on the fly so 
that the search can find and report errors even if the 
state graph is too large to search completely. This 
is especially important since the state graphs of sys- 
tems with errors are often much larger than those 
of correct systems. As with most search algorithms, 
newly discovered states are stored in a queue. Ac- 
cording to some policy (e.g., depth-first, breadth- 
first, or best-first), states are removed from this 
queue and the successors generated are expanded 
and themselves enqueued (there are usually mul- 
tiple successors because of nondeterminism in the 
system). States that have already been searched 
are stored in a hash table so that their successors 
are not expanded more than once. 


Model checking is sometimes used to prove that a 
system satisfies a specified property. However, it 
is usually more practical to use it as a bug-finding 
method. When model checking is applicable, it can 
be more effective than conventional testing in dis- 
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covering bugs because of its thoroughness at explor- 
ing the state space of the system, including corner 
cases that might otherwise be overlooked. Model 
checking can be more efficient than random testing 
because the former searches each state at most once. 


Given some code to model check, it is necessary to 
model the environment (e.g., the relevant aspects 
of the network and operating system calls). The 
environment model is necessary to avoid false error 
reports resulting from illegal inputs or state changes 
that would never occur in actual system execution. 
Many parts of the environment model would be nec- 
essary even for unit testing. 


Even after the system to be checked is put into a 
model checker, one of the most apparent problems 
with model checking is that a relatively small system 
description can result in a huge state graph. This 
is called the state explosion problem. It has been 
addressed in many ways, including various methods 
of suppressing details of the input description (ab- 
straction) and various optimizations to save time 
and, even more importantly, space. Nevertheless, 
the state explosion problem remains a serious diffi- 
culty in most applications of model checking. (Note 
that without state pruning, randomized testing will 
typically fare significantly worse in such situations. ) 


By addressing the issues described above, this paper 
presents an approach to pragmatically apply model 
checking to actual implementation code (in C or 
C++) to find bugs. To this end, we implemented a 
tool called CMC that was used to find bugs in net- 
work protocol implementations, as described in the 
following sections. 


3. Design of CMC 


CMC is a model checker that generates the state 
space of a given system by directly executing its C 
or C++ implementation. This section describes the 
design of CMC, beginning with a description of the 
tool’s infrastructure. The steps required to set up 
a system for checking are described and illustrated 
with an example. The actual model checking algo- 
rithm then follows. Finally, some techniques to cope 
with the state explosion problem are discussed. 


3.1 CMC Infrastructure 


CMC models a system as a collection of interact- 
ing concurrent agents called processes. Each process 


runs unmodified C or C++ code from the imple- 
mentation, but the CMC model checker is respon- 
sible for scheduling and executing the processes of 
the system being checked. CMC along with all the 
processes of the system run as a single operating sys- 
tem process. Unlike an operating system, however, 
CMC tries to search many possible system states 
that can be reached by alternative scheduling deci- 
sions and other nondeterministic events. To search 
these different possibilities, CMC must be able to 
save and restore the complete state of the modelled 
system. 


Every process of the system executes in its own heap 
and stack. At any instant, the state of a process 
consists of a copy of its global (and static) vari- 
ables, heap, stack and its context registers. The 
processes communicate with each other through a 
shared memory that is accessible in the context of 
all processes. The state of the system is defined as 
the union of the states of all processes along with 
the contents of the shared memory. 


Once scheduled, a process is allowed to execute a 
deterministic and non-blocking set of instructions 
defined as a transition. A transition is an atomic 
step the system can take and determines the de- 
gree of interleaving among processes. The protocols 
to which CMC has been applied follow an event- 
driven execution model, where a set of event han- 
dler routines process incoming events such as packet 
arrivals and timeouts. In an event-driven protocol, 
each event handler can be mapped to a transition in 
CMC. Moreover, as each event handler preserves the 
state of the stack and registers, only the global vari- 
ables and the heap need to be saved and restored. 


Many protocols are written in an event-driven style, 
so the event-driven model may not be as restric- 
tive as it may seem. However, it is feasible to save 
and restore full states (including the stack) of mod- 
elled processes as well. This feature has been imple- 
mented and is currently being evaluated, but was 
not necessary for the results reported in this paper. 


3.2 Creating a CMC Model from the 
Implementation 


Figure 1 shows a skeleton event-driven implementa- 
tion of a routing protocol, very similar to the AODV 
protocol that was actually checked (see section 4). 
This implementation is used as a running example 
in the following discussion. The main() function of 
the implementation calls the initialization function 
(line 34), and then enters an event dispatch loop 
(line 35). Depending on the input event, it calls 
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one of four event handlers defined in lines 1 through 
26. Each handler processes an event: a user request 
for a route to a destination, a request from another 
node, a response from another node to one of its 
previous requests, and a timer event requiring the 
protocol to invalidate its old routes. 


This subsection describes the three steps that the 
user must perform to apply CMC to a protocol. 
Steps 1 and 2 essentially provide a unit test scaffold, 
which would be required for most test environments, 
such as running the implementation in a simulator. 
Step 3 is the only additional requirement for CMC. 


Step 1: Specifying Correctness Properties. 
Before any system can be tested, the user must spec- 
ify some correctness properties. Some properties 
are domain independent; for example, the program 
should not access illegal memory and should not 
leak memory. Some domain-specific properties can 
be specified as assertions at particular points in the 
implementation (e.g., the example protocol should 
never return an invalid route in line 4). In many 
cases, a careful implementer will have placed these 
assertions in the code long before CMC is applied. 
Other properties are inherently global, such as the 
requirement that there are no loops in the routing 
table. Such properties are specified as Boolean func- 
tions (written in C) that access the datastructures 
of process contexts. 


Step 2: Specifying the Environment. Next, the 
user must build a test environment that adequately 
represents the behavior of the actual environment 
in which the protocol is executed. For networking 
protocols, the environment model fakes an operat- 
ing system and anything outside of the protocol that 
is necessary for it to function. (The decision as to 
which part of the system is to be checked and which 
is the environment is decided by the user.) The en- 
vironment model is a collection of substitute API 
functions and data structures to emulate its state. 
The environment should be modelled in as little de- 
tail as possible — otherwise, many superfluous states 
will be generated to model environmental behavior 
irrelevant to checking the protocol. 


Many functions can be replaced by simple “stubs.” 
For example, gettimeofday() might return a con- 
stant or contain a counter. In the example, the 
model requires a network for exchanging routing 
packets. A simple network could be modelled as 
an unordered queue of bounded length. The model 
would include its own versions of interface func- 
tions, such as the broadcast_request() function 
that sends packets to the network. The environ- 
ment may also contain several processes. For ex- 
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1 /* event handlers */ 

2 on_user_request (dest_ip) { 

3 if(route_table has a route for dest_ip) 
4 return route for dest_ip 

5 else 

6 broadcast_request (dest_ip) 

oe 

8 

9 on_recv_request (dest_ip) { 

10 if(route_table has a route for dest_ip) 
14 send_response (route for dest_ip) 
12 else 

13 broadcast_request (dest_ip) 

14 } 

15 

16 on_recv_response (route) { 

17 install route in route_table 

18 if(route needs to be forwarded) 
19 send_response (route) 

20 } 

21, 

22 on_timeout (){ 

23 for each route in route_table 

24 if(route too old) 

25 remove route from route_table 
26 } 

27 

28 init(){ 

29 route_table = null 

30 insert self route for my_ip 

31 } 

32 

33 main(){ 

34 init (Q 

35 while(1i){ 

36 /* event dispatch loop */ 

37 depending on event, call one of 
38 on_user_request (...) 

39 on_recv_request(...) 

40 on_recv_response(.. .) 

41 on_timeout(...) 

42 } 

43 } 

44 

Figure 1: A simple routing protocol implementa- 
tion. 
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void* malloc(size_t n){ 
if (CMCChoose(2) == 0) 
return 0; //nondeterministic failure 


// alloc n bytes from heap and return 


} 


Figure 2: Implementation of malloc() in CMC. 
malloc() nondeterministically fails to allocate 
memory. 


ample, a process that nondeterministically removes 
a packet from the network can be used to model a 
lossy network. 


To represent nondeterminism in the environment, 
CMC provides a CMCChoose() function (similar to 
VS_toss in Verisoft[15]). CMCChoose takes an inte- 
ger argument n and returns an integer in the range 
(0...2—1). CMCChoose arbitrarily selects one out 
of the n possibilities in the environment. An exam- 
ple, shown in Figure 2, is the malloc () implementa- 
tion that can either allocate the requested memory 
from the CMC heap or fail by returning NULL. CM- 
CChoose is used to make one of these two choices. 
CMC will attempt to try all possible return values 
for each call to CMCChoose. Since calls to CMC- 
Choose appear in the environment code or in imple- 
mentations of standard system functions (such as 
malloc() and select()), it is generally not nec- 
essary to modify the actual implementation. 


Providing an environment model can be time con- 
suming. It is therefore important to reduce the mod- 
elling effort required to apply CMC to a previously 
unchecked protocol. A first obvious step is to en- 
gineer the models so that they are as re-usable as 
possible, reducing the incremental effort of checking 
a new protocol. This is especially beneficial when 
related protocols are checked (which is a large part 
of the reason this paper checks three different im- 
plementations of the same protocol). Finding other 
ways to reduce the cost of environmental modelling 
is an interesting area for future work. 


Step 3: Identifying the Initialization Func- 
tions and Event Handlers. Given an event driven 
system, the user should provide the initialization 
functions and the event handlers for each process in 
the system. 


The user should also provide a guard function for 
each event handler, which is a Boolean function that 
determines when that event handler is enabled in a 
given state. For instance, the guard function for 
the on_recv_request () handler returns true only if 
a request is pending for this particular process in 


the network. 
3.3. CMC Model Checking Algorithm 


Given a model of the system built as described above, 
CMC explores the state space of the system by exe- 
cuting various traces of interleaving transitions. The 
pseudocode for the algorithm is shown in Figure 3. 
The algorithm maintains two data structures: a 
hash table of states seen during the search, and a 
queue of states seen but whose successors are yet to 
be generated. The hash table guarantees that the 
algorithm explores the subgraph rooted at a state 
at most once. 


3.3.1 Generating the Initial State 


CMC computes the initial state as follows. Starting 
from a copy of the global variables (as initialized 
by the linker), CMC calls the initialization function 
for each process. The initial state consists of the 
states of the processes immediately after their ini- 
tialization functions have been called, along with 
the values of the initialized shared memory. 


3.3.2 Generating Successor States 


To generate the state graph on-the-fly, CMC needs 
to be able to compute the set of possible immediate 
successors of a state. Each state in the state space 
of the system may have several successors because of 
nondeterminism, which arises from several sources: 
the choice of which process to execute, the choice of 
which enabled transition within the process to exe- 
cute, and nondeterministic values returned by calls 
to CMCChoose. 


From a given state, CMC chooses a process and 
one of its enabled event handlers to schedule. Next, 
CMC restores the context of the process by copying 
the contents of the heap and the global variables 
of the process from the state. The event handler 
is then called. This function eventually returns be- 
cause it is guaranteed to be atomic. At this point, 
the context of the process state is saved, yielding a 
new system state. CMC generates all successors of 
a state by repeating the above process for all non- 
deterministic choices. 


3.3.3. Checking Correctness Properties 


During model checking, CMC checks for a range of 
correctness properties, from simple pointer access 
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void modelCheck(){ 
SystemState{ 
sharedMen; // Contains Network 
procState[N];// N processes 
} initial, current, successor; 


Queue StateQ; 
Hash VisitedStates; 


// Build initial state. 
forall processes (0 <= pid < N){ 
call pid’s initFn(); 
initial.procState[pid] = saveCtxt() ; 
} 
call sharedMem’s initFn(); 
initial.sharedMem = getSharedMem() ; 


StateQ. insert (initial) ; 
while(current = StateQ.pop()) { 
VisitedStates.add(current) ; 


//Repeat forall nondeterministic choices 
forall processes (0 <= pid < N) 
forall event handlers e of pid 
forall return values of CMCChoose callsf{ 


// set proc context and sharedMem 
restoreCtxt (current. procState[pid]) ; 
setSharedMem(current.sharedMem) ; 


if(e is not enabled) 
continue; 


e(); // Call event handler 


// Construct next state 

successor.sharedMem = getsharedMem() ; 

successor .procState[pid] = saveCtxt(); 

forall processes with pid’ != pidf{ 
// the state did not change 
successor. procState[pid’] 

= current .procState[pid’]; 

} 

if (successor in VisitedStates) 
continue; 

if (successor fails assertions) 
generate error 

StateQ.insert (successor) ; 


Figure 3: Pseudocode for the CMC model checking 
algorithm. 
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violation errors to complex protocol bugs. 


During the execution of an event handler, CMC 
runs the implementation code directly, automati- 
cally catching errors such as pointer access viola- 
tions and program assertion failures present in the 
code. In addition, CMC detects use-after-free bugs 
by overwriting any freed memory with a random 
value. 


Once a state is generated, CMC checks for violations 
of user-provided system invariants (such as the ab- 
sence of global routing loops). Also, CMC detects 
memory leaks in each generated state. While this 
can be achieved by a standard mark-and-sweep al- 
gorithm to find all reachable memory, such an al- 
gorithm is not yet implemented in CMC. Instead, 
in our case study, CMC detects memory leaks as 
follows: starting from a copy of the current state, 
CMC calls various cleanup functions present in the 
implementation itself. Any heap memory that is 
left allocated is reported as leaked. This approach, 
while requiring additional manual effort, can also 
potentially find bugs in the cleanup code. 


In the future, the CMC approach could easily be 
coupled with other dynamic debugging tools such as 
Purify[27] or StackGuard[6]. These tools can catch 
run-time errors such as uses of uninitialized mem- 
ory, stack overflows, etc. Such tools would be more 
effective when used with CMC than with ordinary 
testing, because CMC would achieve greater effec- 
tive test coverage for a given level of user effort than 
conventional software testing methods. 


3.4 Handling State Space Explosion 


One of the most serious problems with model check- 
ing in practice is the so-called “state explosion prob- 
lem.” The state space of a system can be very large, 
or even infinite. Thus, at the outset, it is impossi- 
ble to explore the entire state space with limited 
resources of time and memory. However, CMC pro- 
vides various techniques to search the state space 
efficiently before running out of resources. Though 
unable to formally prove the correctness of the im- 
plementation, CMC is able to catch a wide range of 
errors, including errors involving intricate interac- 
tions among multiple processes. 


For model checkers, memory is more critical a re- 
source than time. During model checking, most of 
the memory is consumed by the hash table contain- 
ing the states visited and the queue of states whose 
successors are yet to be generated. 


CMC uses hash compaction [28] to reduce the mem- 
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ory requirements in the hash table by several orders 
of magnitude. For each state, CMC computes a 
small signature (usually four to eight bytes). In- 
stead of storing the entire state, which can be on 
the order of kilobytes, its signature is stored in the 
hash table. Compacting states can lead to conflicts 
in the hash table where two different states compute 
to the same signature. However, for state spaces 
on the order of hundred million states with practi- 
cal hash table sizes of several hundred megabytes, 
the probability of missing even a single state due 
to a signature conflict can be reduced to 0.1% or 
lower [28]. 


The states in the queue cannot be compacted be- 
cause all the information in them is needed to com- 
pute successor states. However, the queue has good 
locality of reference, so much of it can be swapped 
to disk during model checking. Moreover, successive 
states in the queue usually have a lot of common- 
ality and can thus be compressed. For instance, 
every transition in CMC changes at most one pro- 
cess state; therefore, it is sufficient to store only this 
difference when generating a successor state. 


Standardizing Data Structures: CMC, by de- 
fault, interprets states as streams of bits. However, 
two equivalent data structures in memory might 
have different representations. For example, if two 
states differ only in the order in which objects were 
allocated on the heap, they should be considered 
effectively the same. CMC cari automatically trans- 
form states by deterministically traversing pointer 
data structures, arranging objects in the heap by 
the order they are visited. The signature for the 
transformed state can then be saved in the state 
table. This process could be performed simultane- 
ously with the mark-and-sweep algorithm used to 
detect memory leaks. A mostly automatic tool for 
this traversal is under development using the MC 
framework [11]. For the case study discussed in Sec- 
tion 5, the traversal code was written manually. 


There may be additional equivalences between states 
that depend on the particular use of data structures 
in a program. For example, when an implementa- 
tion uses a linked list to store an unordered collec- 
tion of objects, the behavior of the implementation 
is independent of the order of objects in the list. In 
this case, the user can provide a function to sort the 
list before the automatic standardization transfor- 
mations are applied. 


Finally, some of the most effective reductions in the 
state space are achieved through methods that risk 
missing some errors for the benefit of catching the 
remaining ones more efficiently. 


Down-scaling: One obvious approach is to reduce 
the scale of the system being described [10]. In fig- 
ure 1, for instance, the model might restrict the 
number of routing nodes in the network to, say, 
three or four. Hard-to-find bugs usually involve 
complex interactions among a small number of pro- 
cesses, and are therefore preserved even after down- 
scaling. Of course, this may miss bugs that only 
occur for larger instances of the system. 


Abstraction of States: In addition to standardiz- 
ing distinct but equivalent states, it is also possible 
to eliminate information that the user judges to be 
unimportant for the properties checked. This ab- 
straction process is done by ignoring certain mem- 
ory locations when computing the hash signature 
of the state. By abstracting states, it is possible 
to miss errors. However, as the abstraction is done 
during the hash computation, and not on the actual 
(concrete) state, this does not produce any false pos- 
itives. 

Heuristics: When exhaustive checking of the en- 
tire state space is infeasible and all else fails, CMC 
can act asan automated testing framework whereby 
a large number of scenarios can be checked intelli- 
gently. The mere fact that CMC is able to cache 
states already prevents redundant simulations. The 
goal, however, is to exercise as many interesting sce- 
narios as possible before memory is exhausted. 


To that end, we have done some preliminary work in 
using heuristics to prioritize the state space search. 
The first class of heuristics involves dropping states 
altogether if they are deemed uninteresting. The 
second class of heuristics involves exploring more 
interesting states first using best-first search. CMC 
contains a module to monitor state variables to keep 
a history of which state bits have changed during 
checking. The basic idea is that if the number of bit 
positions that have changed since the initial state 
suddenly increases or if variables take on less fre- 
quented values, the state is considered more inter- 
esting and explored earlier. This heuristic tends to 
bias the search toward cases where outliers occur or 
where states seem to diverge from the norm. This 
idea was adapted from DIDUCE [17], a tool that 
flags such divergent cases and reports them to the 
user during program testing. 


Preliminary results indicate that all the errors dis- 
covered with the use of the heuristics could be dis- 
covered with simple depth-first search. But, the use 
of heuristics often accelerated the discovery of er- 
rors and produced shorter examples of executions 
leading to a given error. However, much more ex- 
perimentation with various heuristics is needed on 
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a wider range of protocols to arrive at reliable con- 
clusions. 


The next three sections describe the application and 
results of using CMC to check three AODV protocol 
implementations. 


4 Description of the AODV Protocol 


AODV (Ad-hoc On-demand Distance Vector) [7] is a 
loop-free routing protocol for ad-hoc networks. It is 
designed to be self-starting in an environment of mo- 
bile nodes, withstanding a variety of network behav- 
iors such as node mobility, link failures and packet 
losses. This section describes the AODV protocol 
in brief; the reader is referred to [7] for complete 
details of the protocol. 


At each node, AODV maintains a routing table. 
The routing table entry for a destination contains 
three essential fields: a next hop node, a sequence 
number and a hop count. All packets destined to 
the destination are sent to the next hop node. The 
sequence number acts as a form of time-stamping, 
and is a measure of the freshness of a route. The 
hop count represents the current distance to the des- 
tination node. 


Suppose we have two nodes a and b such that b is the 
next hop of a to some destination d. Also, suppose 
the sequence number and hop count of the routes 
to d at a and b are (sega, hcnt,) and (seqy, hcntp) 
respectively. Then the AODV protocol maintains 
the following property at all times: 


(sega < seqy) V (sega = seqy A hent, > henty) 


In other words, b either has a newer route to d than 
a, or b has a shorter route that is equally recent. 
Under this partial order constraint, the protocol is 
guaranteed to be free of routing loops [2]. 


In AODV, nodes discover routes in request-response 
cycles. A node requests a route to a destination 
by broadcasting an RREQ message to all its neigh- 
bors. When a node receives an RREQ message but 
does not have a route to the requested destination, 
it in turn broadcasts the RREQ message. Also, it 
remembers a reverse-route to the requesting node 
which can be used to forward subsequent responses 
to this RREQ. This process repeats until the RREQ 
reaches a node that has a valid route to the desti- 
nation. This node (which can be the destination it- 
self) responds with an RREP message. This RREP 
is unicast along the reverse-routes of the interme- 
diate nodes until it reaches the original requesting 
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node. Thus, at the end of this request-response cy- 
cle a bidirectional route is established between the 
requesting node and the destination. When a node 
loses connectivity to its next hop, the node inval- 
idates its route by sending an RERR to all nodes 
that potentially received its RREP. 


On receipt of the three AODV messages: RREQ, 
RREP and RERR, the nodes update the next hop, 
sequence number and the hop counts of their routes 
in such a way as to satisfy the partial order con- 
straint mentioned above [7]. 


5 The AODV model 


This section describes the AODV model for three 
implementations of the AODV protocol: mad-hoc 
(Version 1.0) [21], Kernel AODV (Version 1.5) [20], 
and AODV-UU (Version 0.5) [13]. The mad-hoc 
implementation runs as a user space daemon and 
contains approximately 5500 lines of code. The Ker- 
nel AODV implementation is built by NIST and is 
based on the mad-hoc implementation. It contains 
7500 lines of code and runs as a loadable kernel mod- 
ule in Linux and ARM based PDAs. The AODV- 
UU implementation runs as a user space daemon on 
Linux and has been ported to the ns-2 [22] simula- 
tor. It contains roughly 7700 lines of code. 


The AODV model was reused with minor modifica- 
tions for all three implementations. The model is 
built as follows: 


Correctness Properties: Table 1 lists the cor- 
rectness properties checked by the AODV model. 
Apart from the generic assertions checked by CMC, 
the model contains a global invariant that checks 
for routing loops. The model also performs sanity 
checks on the routing table entries and the network 
messages, such as range violations of the fields. 


The Environment: The environment of the model 
consists of a network modelled as a bounded-length, 
unordered message queue. The model simulates a 
message loss by nondeterministically dequeuing a 
message. The message queue is shared by all of 
the nodes and thus models a completely connected 
topology. 


The implementations use a wrapper function to send 
network packets. The model provides an alternate 
definition to the wrapper function to copy packets 
to the network model. Additionally, for the Kernel 
AODV implementation, the model provides imple- 
mentations for twenty-two kernel functions (such as 
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Types of Checks 

Generic Assertions 

Routing Loop Invariant 

Assertions on Routing Table Entries 


Examples 

Segmentation violations, memory leaks, dangling pointers. 
The routing tables of all nodes do not form a routing loop. 
At most one routing table entry per destination. 

No route to self in the AODV-UU implementation. 

The hop count of the route to self is 0, if present. 

The hop count is either infinity or less than the number of 
nodes in the network. 

All reserved fields are set to 0. 

The hop count in the packet can not be infinity. 


Assertions on Message Fields 


Table 1: Properties checked in AODV. 


Enabling Condition 


Invalid or no route to destination 


Pending message in the network 


Initiation of route request 
Receipt of AODV message 
Message loss | 
Timeout of a route 





I Pending message in the network 
Valid route in the routing table 


Always enabled 
| Always enabled 


Detection of link failure 


Node reboot | 





Table 2: The set of event handlers used in AODV model checking. 


kmalloc and printk) and a user space version of the 
socket buffer library. 


Initialization Functions and the Event Han- 
dlers: All three implementations have an event dis- 
patch loop that calls various event handlers. The 
initialization functions of the model are obtained by 
executing the code before the event dispatch loop. 
The model maps every event handler called from the 
dispatch loop to a transition. The model simulates 
a node reboot by calling the initialization function 
which implicitly resets the contents of the routing 
table. The list of transitions and their respective 
enabling conditions is shown in Table 2. 


Table 3 shows the lines of code from the three imple- 
mentations executed within our framework against 
the lines of code for the model itself. The correct- 
ness specifications are mostly shared by the three 
implementations. AODV-UU uses a different rep- 
resentation of the routing table and thus required 
additional correctness specifications. The network 
model of the environment is shared by all imple- 
mentations. 


Dealing with State Space Explosion 


The state space of the AODV protocol is essentially 
infinite. The protocol allows an arbitrary number of 
nodes in a network. Also, each node has two types 
of unbounded counters, a sequence number to mea- 


sure the freshness of a route and a broadcast id that 
is incremented by a node on each broadcast. To do 
any effective search in such an infinite state space, 
it is necessary to bound the search. In our experi- 
ments, we downscaled the AODV model to run with 
2 to 4 processes. The model discarded any state in 
which the sequence numbers or the broadcast ids ex- 
ceeded a predefined limit. Also, the size of the mes- 
sage queue in the network was bounded to sizes of 
1 to 3. These processes may cause CMC to miss er- 
rors. However, even after applying such bounds, the 
remaining state space contained enough interesting 
behavior to uncover numerous bugs (Section 6). 


Time values stored in the state are another source 
of state space explosion. For instance, every route 
response (RREP) contains a lifetime field that de- 
termines the freshness of the route. On receipt of 
this packet, a node adds the lifetime to the cur- 
rent clock value to determine the time at which the 
route becomes stale. This absolute value is stored 
in the routing table and can thus increase the state 
space size. The AODV model gets around this prob- 
lem by modelling route timeouts as nondeterminis- 
tic events and setting all time variables to predefined 
constants. Also, the environment of the model con- 
tains a definition of the gettimeofday() function 
that always returns a constant value. The handling 
of time in the model can miss timing related errors 
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Protocol 


mad-hoc 
Kernel AODV 
AODV-UU 


301 
332 





400 100 - 
400 266 1210 
400 128 - 


Environment State 


Checked | Correctness | Environment] 
Code Specification Canonicalization 
301 


179 


165 
185 


Table 3: Lines of implementation code vs. CMC modelling code. 


and can potentially lead to false positives when an 
error reported can be caused by a sequence of time- 
outs that is impossible in the real protocol. 


Also, the AODV model contains hand-written code 
to traverse the routing table (implemented as a linked 
list in the mad-hoc and Kernel AODV implementa- 
tions, and as a hash table in the AODV-UU imple- 
mentation). This traversal code created a canon- 
icalized representation of the routing table, which 
along with the global variables formed the state of 
an AODV node of the model. The amount of lines 
required for this traversal code is shown in the last 
column of Table 3. 


6 Results 


Table 4 summarizes the set of bugs found using 
CMC in the three AODV implementations. The 
bugs range from simple memory errors to protocol 
invariant violations. We found a total of 40 bugs of 
which 34 were unique. The Kernel AODV imple- 
mentation has 5 bugs (shown in parenthesis in the 
table) that are instances of the same bug in mad- 
hoc. Also, the AODV specification bug causes a 
routing loop in all three implementations. 


Currently, CMC stops after finding the first bug in 
the model. It prints the failed assertion and a trace 
of events starting from the initial state to the error 
state. After a bug is fixed, CMC is run again to 
find bugs iteratively. Most bugs were found within 
minutes of model checking time; the longest took 
roughly 40 minutes. 


We describe the bugs below at a high level to give a 
feel for the breadth of coverage and focus on four of 
the more interesting bugs to give a feel for its depth. 


Memory errors. The first three error classes il- 
lustrate the mishandling of dynamically allocated 
memory: not checking for allocation failure (12 er- 
rors), not freeing allocated memory (8 errors), and 
using memory after freeing it (2 errors). 


All implementations checked that the pointer re- 
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/*aodv_deamon.c:aodv_recv_message: */ 


for(rerri=0; rerri<rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt ;rerri+t+) 
{ 
if (!(tp = malloc(sizeof(*tp)))) 
break; /* Skip to next packet */ 
tp->next = rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst; 
rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst = tp; 


i 

// BUG: assumes rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt buffers 
// were allocated! 

rec_rerr(info_msg, krerrhdr_msg) ; 


// Free the list of structs sent to rec_rerr() 
for(rerri=0; rerri<rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt ;rerrit++) 
{ 
// BUG: Can be NULL if malloc failed above! 
tp = rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst ; 
rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst=rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst->next ; 
free(tp) ; 


Figure 4: Mishandled malloc failure: if malloc 
fails, the loop will exit after allocating less than 
rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt buffers. The two errors are 
in code that assumes rerrhdr_msg.dst cnt buffers 
were allocated. Both lead to segmentation faults. 


turned by malloc was not null. However, func- 
tions that call malloc can also indirectly return null 
pointers when allocations fail. The code only errat- 
ically checked such cases. Since CMC directly ex- 
ecutes the implementation, such errors were mani- 
fested as segmentation faults. 


Most of the memory-related bugs were straightfor- 
ward. However, there were several interesting er- 
rors where the code would correctly check for alloca- 
tion failure, but its recovery code was broken. Fig- 
ure 4 gives arepresentative error. Here, the code at- 
tempts to allocate rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt temporary 
message buffers. It correctly checks for malloc fail- 
ure and breaks out of the loop. However, the code 
after the loop assumes that rerrhdr_msg.dst cnt 
list entries were indeed allocated. This assumption 
leads to two bugs. The first (intraprocedural) error 
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[ {mad -hoe | Kemel AODY | AODV-UU 


Mishandling malloc failures 
Memory Leaks 

Use after free 

Invalid Routing Table Entry 


Unexpected Message 
Generating Invalid Packets 
Program Assertion Failures 
Routing Loops 





Drereraordcaeo 


Table 4: Number of bugs of each type in the three implementations of AODV. The figures in parenthesis 
show the number of bugs that are instances of the same bug in the mad-hoc implementation. 


attempts to dequeue rerrhdr_msg.dst_cnt buffers 
off of the rerrhdr_msg.unr_dst list in order to free 
them. Since the list has fewer entries than expected, 
the code will attempt to use a null pointer and get 
a segmentation fault. The second (interprocedural) 
error, in rec_rerr, similarly tries to walk over the 
rerrhdr msg.dst_cnt list entries and seg faults be- 
cause the list is too short. 


Most of the memory leaks were similarly caused 
by mishandled allocation failures. Commonly, code 
would attempt to do two memory allocations and, if 
the first allocation succeeded but the second failed, 
would return with an error, leaking the first pointer. 


Unexpected messages. CMC detected two places 
where unexpected messages would cause mad-hoc 
to crash with a segmentation violation. Figure 5(a) 
shows one of the errors. The error happens because 
AODV encodes state in its messages. In this error: 


1. The current node n receives a Route Request 
(RREQ) message from node reg requesting a 
route to node dst. 


2. Node n inserts a reverse route to req in its 
routing table. 


3. Then, 7 looks up the route to dst in its routing 
table. 


4, If the route is not there, n re-broadcasts the 
RREQ message. The RREQ message contains 
the IP address of both the destination node dst 
and the requesting node reg. 


5. The response to this request, a Route Response 
(RREP) message, includes both the route to 
dst and the IP address of reg. 


6. Node n inserts the new route to dst in its rout- 
ing table. It then attempts to relay this route 


to req by looking up the route to reg. In the 
normal case, this lookup will return the re- 
verse route inserted in Step 2. 


This last step causes the error. The code assumes 
the normal case and uses the result of the routing 
table lookup for reg without checking for null. How- 
ever, the lookup could fail for two reasons. First, if 
the machine has rebooted, the implementation will 
start with an empty routing table. If an old RREP 
message arrives after the reboot, the lookup of req 
will return a null pointer. Second, an attacker could 
send a bogus RREP with a node address that does 
not exist, crashing the router. 


Invalid messages. There were 4 cases of invalid 
packets being created, 2 cases of using uninitialized 
variables (these could not be detected by gcc -Wall), 
and 2 cases where invalid routes were used to send 
routing updates, violating the AODV specification 
( Figure 5(b) gives a representative example). CMC 
also detected 2 instances of integer overflow which 
resulted in program assertion failures. The imple- 
mentations use an 8 bit integer to store the hop 
counts and use 255 to represent a hopcount of infin- 
ity. In these error cases, an infinite hopcount was 
erroneously incremented to 0. 


Routing loops. CMC found three routing loops. 
Two of these bugs are caused by implementation 
errors. The third routing loop is due to an error in 
the AODV protocol specification. 


The first routing loop is caused when the implemen- 
tation fails to increment a sequence number while 
processing specific RERR messages. 


Another loop is caused when the implementation 
performs a sequence number comparison before a 
subsequent increment, while the AODV specifica- 
tion requires the comparison to be done after the 
increment. 
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/* madhoc:rrep.c:rec_rrep */ 


/* If I’m not the destination of the RREP 
I forward it */ 
if(my_rrep->src_ip != my_info->ip_pkt_my_ip) f 


// Get the entry to the source from RT. 
rt_src = getentry(my_rrep->src_ip) ; 


// BUG: rt_src may not exist! 
if (add_precursor(rt_src, rt->nxt_hop) == -1) 


// Send gratuitous RREP to destination 

// BUG: rt_src can be invalid 

// (i.e rt_src->hop_cnt == 255 ) 

// must check after getentry. 

my_rrep.hop_cnt = rt_src->hop_cnt; 

if (send_datagram(my_info, &my_rrep, 
sizeof(my_rrep)) == -1) 


Figure 5: Two bugs: an unexpected message and an 
invalid route response. (a) An unexpected route- 
response (RREP) message causes getentry to re- 
turn null, crashing the machine. (b) If a route re- 
turned by getentry has been invalidated the hop- 
count will be 255. However, the code does not check 
for this and sends the message. 


The specification bug. ‘This bug involved the 
handling of RERR (“route error”) messages. When 
a node receives an RERR from its next hop, it sets 
the sequence number of its route to the sequence 
number in an RERR message. Under normal con- 
ditions this is the right thing to do. However, when 
the underlying link layer can reorder messages, the 
RERR message might have an outdated sequence 
number resulting in the node setting its sequence 
number to an older version. This can ultimately 
result in a routing loop. This bug was mentioned 
to the authors of the protocol with a suggested fix. 
Both the bug and the fix were accepted by the pro- 
tocol authors[26]. Figure 6 gives both the error and 
the fix. 


The specification bug was found by running 4 AODV 
nodes using a depth-first search of the state space. 
CMC came up with an error trace of length 93. Us- 
ing best-first search, it was possible to find traces as 
short as 27. Performing a breadth-first search of the 
state space would give the shortest trace. However, 
breadth-first search on AODV ran out of resources 
without finding the bug. A carefully hand-crafted 
simulation of the bug required at least 20 transi- 
tions. Such a complex error would be very difficult 
to catch using conventional means of testing. 


/* madhoc:rerr.c:rec_rerr */ 


// Get pointer to route table for destination IP 
tmp_rtentry = getentry (tmp_unr_dst->unr_dst_ip) ; 
if(tmp_rtentry != NULL && ...) { 

// BUG: uses sequence number from incoming 

// message in tmp_unr_dst without validation. 

// Should check: 

// ‘if (tmp_rtentry->dst_seq >= 

// tmp_unr_dst->unr_dst_seq) 

// return -1; 


tmp_rtentry->dst_seq = tmp_unr_dst->unr_dst_seq; 


Figure 6: The specification bug: the sequence num- 
ber from an incoming message is used without vali- 
dation, causing “time” to go backwards when mes- 
sages are reordered. Fortunately, while the error 
was not obvious (surviving 6 rounds of specification 
revisions) the fix is trivial. 


7 Related Work 


This paper proposes an initial approach to system- 
atically and efficiently verify a large class of C and 
C++ software without having to create abstract 
models in a different language. The following com- 
pares our work using CMC to other efforts in tra- 
ditional model checking, software model checking, 
and static analysis. 


Traditional Model Checking: The basic idea of 
using state graph search to verify network and com- 
munication protocols is quite old, dating back to at 
least 1978 [16, 30]. In recent decades, model check- 
ing has made significant progress in tackling the ver- 
ification of complex, concurrent systems. ‘Tools such 
as SMV[19], SPIN[18], and Murphi[10] have been 
used to verify hardware and software protocols by 
exhaustively searching the state space. By caching 
states and employing sound state reduction tech- 
niques, these tools can detect non-trivial bugs. 


The drawback of traditional model checkers is that 
the system to be verified must be modeled in a par- 
ticular description language, requiring a significant 
amount of manual effort that can easily be error 
prone. CMC was specifically designed with the goal 
of reducing the amount of work that is required to 
go from software development to systematic verifi- 
cation. 


Software Model Checking: Some recent formal 
verification tools have already used the idea of exe- 
cuting and checking systems at the implementation 
level. Verisoft [15], for instance, systematically exe- 
cutes and verifies actual code and has been used to 
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successfully check communication protocols written 
in C. 

However, Verisoft does not store states and can thus 
potentially explore a state more than once. This 
problem is alleviated to some degree by partial order 
reduction, a sound state space reduction technique 
implemented in Verisoft that eliminates the explo- 
ration of redundant interleavings of transitions cre- 
ated by commutative operations. Nevertheless, this 
technique requires hints to be provided by the user 
and/or some static analysis of the code to determine 
dependencies between transitions; indeed, when the 
set of possible transitions in a system have a high 
degree of interdependence, as is the case with the 
handlers in the protocol code we verified, partial 
order methods become less effective. Finally, inter- 
esting systems almost always have state spaces with 
cycles and in such cases Verisoft is limited to check- 
ing only up to a fixed depth. 


Java PathFinder [3] uses model checking to ver- 
ify concurrent Java programs for deadlock and as- 
sertion failures. It relies on a specialized virtual 
machine that is tailored to automatically extract 
the current state of a Java program. Much like 
CMC, Java PathFinder compresses and stores states 
in a table to prevent redundant searches and re- 
lies on various abstraction techniques to curb the 
state space explosion problem. The infrastructure 
on which JPF relies, however, can not be applied 
to software written in C or C++, which are still 
the predominant languages used in system software 
development. 


SLAM [I] is a tool that converts C code into ab- 
stracted skeletons that contain only Boolean types. 
SLAM then model checks the abstracted program 
to see if an error state is reachable. One difficulty 
in using a tool like SLAM is giving a specification of 
the correct behavior of the system. Because SLAM 
is a static tool, writing a specification that “no rout- 
ing loops are possible” would be difficult because it 
depends on the interleaved event behavior of multi- 
ple nodes. Furthermore, SLAM does not deal with 
concurrent environments that contain multiple pro- 
cesses, queues, etc. 


Static Analysis: Static analysis has also gained 
ground in recent years in detecting bugs in software. 
Tools such as ESC [9], LCLint [14], ESP [8], and the 
MC Checker [11] have been used to check source 
code for errors that can be statically detected with 
minimal manual effort. While static techniques are 
good for finding a specific set of errors, the CMC 
approach can find deep conceptual errors in the code 
such as emergent routing loops that are difficult to 


find statically. In addition, CMC does not suffer 
from too many false positives since every scenario 
checked is a valid execution path. 


8 Conclusion and Future Work 


This paper has described CMC, a model checker tar- 
getting subtle bugs in systems code, and experimen- 
tal results from using CMC to check three imple- 
mentations of the AODV routing protocol. The key 
features of CMC are that it checks implementation 
code directly and stores states to avoid redundant 
state explorations. Initial experiences with CMC 
are very encouraging: CMC is powerful enough to 
discover non-trivial bugs both in the implementa- 
tion and the specification of protocols. 


We are currently using CMC to verify larger and 
more complex protocols. For wider use, it is essen- 
tial to automate the process of converting an imple- 
mentation of a system to its CMC model as much as 
possible. While the results reported here did require 
considerable manual effort, future improvements to 
CMC should significantly reduce this. 


We are also exploring the use of heuristics to effi- 
ciently search the state space. Our initial findings 
suggest that simple heuristics provide huge improve- 
ments in the state space search. For instance, we 
have implemented a monitor that detects counters 
and other “rogue” variables (such as uninitialized 
variables and statistics variables). This monitor ab- 
stracts away such variables from the system state, 
automatically pruning an otherwise infinite state 
space. Another interesting avenue for research is 
to use simple facts discovered through static anal- 
ysis of the code to direct the search to interesting 
parts of the state space. 
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Abstract 


Most general-purpose processors provide support for 
memory pages of large sizes, called superpages. Su- 
perpages enable each entry in the translation lookaside 
buffer (TLB) to map a large physical memory region into 
a virtual address space. This dramatically increases 
TLB coverage, reduces TLB misses, and promises per- 
formance improvements for many applications. How- 
ever, supporting superpages poses several challenges to 
the operating system, in terms of superpage allocation 
and promotion tradeoffs, fragmentation control, etc. We 
analyze these issues, and propose the design of an ef- 
fective superpage management system. We implement it 
in FreeBSD on the Alpha CPU, and evaluate it on real 
workloads and benchmarks. We obtain substantial per- 
formance benefits, often exceeding 30%; these benefits 
are sustained even under stressful workload scenarios. 


1 Introduction 


Modern general-purpose processors provide virtual 
memory support, using page tables for address transla- 
tion. Most processors cache virtual-to-physical-address 
mappings from the page tables in a translation looka- 
side buffer (TLB) [10]. 7LB coverage is defined as the 
amount of memory accessible through these cached map- 
pings, i.e., without incurring misses in the TLB. Over 
the last decade, TLB coverage has increased at a much 
lower pace than main memory size. For most general- 
purpose processors today, TLB coverage is a megabyte 
or less, thus representing a very small fraction of physical 
memory. Applications with larger working sets can incur 
many TLB misses and suffer from a significant perfor- 
mance penalty. To alleviate this problem, most modern 
general-purpose CPUs provide support for superpages. 
A superpage is amemory page of larger size than an 
ordinary page (henceforth called a base page). They are 
usually available in multiple sizes, often up to several 
megabytes. Each superpage occupies only one entry in 


the TLB, so the TLB coverage dramatically increases 
to cover the working set of most applications. This re- 
sults in performance improvements of over 30% in many 
cases, as we demonstrate in Section 6.2. Recent research 
findings on the TLB performance of modern applications 
state that TLB misses are becoming increasingly perfor- 
mance critical [9]. 


However, inappropriate use of large superpages can 
result in enlarged application footprints, leading to in- 
creased physical memory requirements and higher pag- 
ing traffic. These I/O costs can easily outweigh any per- 
formance advantages obtained by avoiding TLB misses. 
Therefore the operating system needs to use a mixture 
of page sizes. The use of multiple page sizes leads to 
the problem of physical memory fragmentation, and de- 
creases future opportunities for using large superpages. 
To ensure sustained performance, the operating system 
needs to control fragmentation, without penalizing sys- 
tem performance. The problem of effectively managing 
superpages thus becomes a complex, multi-dimensional 
optimization task. Most general-purpose operating sys- 
tems either do not support superpages at all, or provide 
limited support [6, 19, 20]. 


This paper develops a general and transparent super- 
page management system. It balances various tradeoffs 
while allocating superpages, so as to achieve high and 
sustained performance for real workloads and negligible 
degradation in pathological situations. When a process 
allocates memory, our system reserves a larger contigu- 
ous region of physical memory in anticipation of sub- 
sequent allocations. Superpages are then created in in- 
creasing sizes as the process touches pages in this re- 
gion. If the system later runs out of contiguous physical 
memory, it may preempt portions of unused contiguous 
regions from the processes to which they were originally 
assigned. If these regions are exhausted, then the sys- 
tem restores contiguity by biasing the page replacement 
scheme to evict contiguous inactive pages. This system 
is implemented in FreeBSD on the Alpha architecture, 
and is evaluated on real applications and benchmarks. It 
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is shown to yield substantial benefits when memory is 
plentiful and fragmentation is low. Furthermore, it sus- 
tains these benefits over the long term, by controlling the 
fragmentation arising from complex workload scenarios. 

The contributions of this work are four-fold. It ex- 
tends a previously proposed reservation-based approach 
to work with multiple, potentially very large superpage 
sizes, and demonstrates the benefits of doing so; it is, to 
our knowledge, the first to investigate the effect of frag- 
mentation on superpages; it proposes a novel contiguity- 
aware page replacement algorithm to control fragmen- 
tation; and it tackles issues that have to date been over- 
looked but are required to make a solution practical, such 
as superpage demotion and eviction of dirty superpages. 

Section 2 motivates the problem and establishes its 
constraints and complexities. Section 3 examines the re- 
lated work on superpages. Section 4 and 5 describe our 
design and implementation, and Section 6 presents the 
results of an experimental evaluation. Finally, Section 7 
concludes. 


2 The superpage problem 


This section discusses the motivation, hardware con- 
straints, issues and tradeoffs in operating system support 
for superpages. 


2.1 Motivation 


Main memory has grown exponentially in size over at 
least the last decade and, as cause or consequence, the 
memory requirements of applications have proportion- 
ally increased [20]. In contrast, TLB coverage has lagged 
behind. The TLB is usually fully associative and its ac- 
cess time must be kept low, since it is in the critical 
path of every memory access [13]. Hence, TLB size 
has remained relatively small, usually 128 or fewer en- 
tries, corresponding to a megabyte or less of TLB cov- 
erage. Figure 1 depicts the TLB coverage achieved as a 
percentage of main memory size, for a number of Sun 
and SGI workstation models available between 19 86 and 
2001. Relative TLB coverage is seen to be decreasing 
by roughly a factor of 100 over ten years. As a con- 
sequence, many modern applications have working sets 
larger than the TLB coverage. Section 6.3 shows that 
for many real applications, TLB misses degrade perfor- 
mance by as much as 30% to 60%, contrasting to the 4% 
to 5% reported in the 1980's [2, 24] or the 5% to 10% re- 
ported in the 1990’s [17, 23]. Another trend that has con- 
tributed to this performance degradation is that machines 
are now usually shipped with on-board, physically ad- 
dressed caches that are larger than the TLB coverage. As 
aresult, many TLB misses require access to the memory 


banks to find a translation for data that is already in the 
cache, making misses relatively more expensive. 
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Figure 1: TLB coverage as percentage of main memory for 
workstations, 1986-2001 (data collected from various websites). 
(A) Sun 3/50; (B) Sun 3/180; (C) Sun 3/280; (D) Personal Iris; 
(£) SPARCstation-5; (F) Iris Indigo; (G) SPARCstation-10; (H) 
Indy; (1!) Indigo2; (J) SPARCstation-20; (K) Ultra-1; (L) Ultra-2; 
(M) O02; (N) Ultra-5; (O) Ultra-10; (P) Ultra-60; (Q) Ultra-450; 
(R) Octane2. 


We therefore seek a method of increasing TLB cover- 
age without proportionally enlarging the TLB size. One 
option is to always use base pages of a larger size, say 
64KB or 4MB. However, this approach would cause in- 
creased internal fragmentation due to partly used pages, 
and therefore induce premature onset of memory pres- 
sure [22]. Also, the I/O demands become higher due to 
increased paging granularity. 

In contrast, the use of multiple page sizes enables an 
increase in TLB coverage while keeping internal frag- 
mentation and disk traffic low. This technique, however, 
imposes several challenges upon the operating system 
designer, which are discussed in the rest of this section. 


2.2 Hardware-imposed constraints 


The design of TLB hardware in most processors imposes 
a series of constraints on superpages. Firstly, the super- 
page size must be among a set of page sizes supported 
by the processor. For example, the Alpha processor pro- 
vides 8KB base pages and 64KB, 512KB and 4MB su- 
perpages; the i386 processor family supports 4KB and 
4MB pages, and the new Itanium CPU provides ten dif- 
ferent page sizes from 4KB to 256MB. 

Secondly, a superpage is required to be contiguous in 
physical and virtual address space. Thirdly, its starting 
address in the physical and virtual address space must 
be a multiple of its size; for example, a 64KB superpage 
must be aligned on a 64KB address boundary. 

Finally, the TLB entry for a superpage provides only 
a single reference bit, dirty bit, and set of protection at- 
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tributes. The latter implies that all base pages that form a 
superpage must have the same protection attributes (read, 
write, execute). Also, due to the coarse granularity of ref- 
erence and dirty bits, the operating system can determine 
whether some part of the superpage has been accessed or 
written to, but cannot distinguish between base pages in 
this regard. 


2.3. Issues and tradeoffs 


The task of managing superpages can be conceptually 
broken down into a series of steps, each governed by a 
different set of tradeoffs. The forthcoming analysis of 
these issues is independent of any particular processor 
architecture or operating system. 

We assume that the virtual address space of each pro- 
cess consists of a set of virtual memory objects. A mem- 
ory object occupies a contiguous region of the virtual 
address space and contains application-specific data, as 
shown in Figure 2. Examples of memory objects include 
memory mapped files, and the code, data, stack and heap 
segments of processes. Physical memory for these ob- 
jects is allocated as and when their pages are first ac- 
cessed. 


Allocation: When a page in a memory object is first 
touched by the application, the OS allocates a physical 
page frame, and maps it into the application’s address 
space. In principle, any available page frame can be used 
for this purpose, just as in a system without superpage 
support. However, should the OS later wish to create 
a superpage for the object, already allocated pages may 
require relocation (i.e., physical copying) to satisfy the 
contiguity and alignment constraints of superpages. The 
copying costs associated with this relocation- based allo- 
cation approach can be difficult to recover, especially on 
a busy system. 

An alternative is reservation-based allocation. Here, 
the OS tries to allocate a page frame that is part of an 
available, contiguous range of page frames equal in size 
and alignment to the maximal desired superpage size, 
and tentatively reserves the entire set for use by the pro- 
cess. Subsequently, when the process first touches other 
pages that fall within the bounds of a reservation, the cor- 
responding base page frames are allocated and mapped. 
Should the OS later decide to create a superpage for this 
object, the allocated page frames already satisfy the con- 
tiguity and alignment constraints. Figure 2 depicts this 
approach. 

Reservation-based allocation requires the a priori 
choice of a superpage size to reserve, without foreknowl- 
edge of memory accesses to neighbouring pages. The OS 
may optimistically choose the desired superpage size as 
the largest supported size that is smaller or equal to the 


size of the memory object, but it may also bias this deci- 
sion on the availability of contiguous physical memory. 
The OS must trade off the performance gains of using a 
large superpage against the option of retaining the con- 
tiguous region for later, possibly more critical use. 
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Figure 2: Reservation-based allocation. 


Fragmentation control: When contiguous memory is 
plentiful, the OS succeeds in using superpages of the 
desired sizes, and achieves the maximum performance 
due to superpages. In practice, reservation-based alloca- 
tion, use of different page sizes and file cache accesses 
have the combined effect of rapidly fragmenting avail- 
able physical memory. To sustain the benefits of super- 
pages, the OS may proactively release contiguous chunks 
of inactive memory from previous allocations, at the pos- 
sible expense of having to perform disk I/O later. The 
OS may also preempt an existing, partially used reserva- 
tion, given the possibility that the reservation may never 
become a superpage. The OS must therefore treat con- 
tiguity as a potentially contended resource, and trade off 
the impact of various contiguity restoration techniques 
against the benefits of using large superpages. 


Promotion: Once a certain number of base pages 
within a potential superpage have been allocated, assum- 
ing that the set of pages satisfy the aforementioned con- 
straints on size, contiguity, alignment and protection, the 
OS may decide to promote them into a superpage. This 
usually involves updating the page table entries for each 
of the constituent base pages of the superpage to reflect 
the new superpage size. Once the superpage has been 
created, a single TLB entry storing the translation for any 
address within the superpage suffices to map the entire 
superpage. 

Promotion can also be performed incrementally. 
When a certain number of base pages have been allo- 
cated in a contiguous, aligned subset of a reservation, the 
OS may decide to promote the subset into a small super- 
page. These superpages may be progressively promoted 
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to larger superpages, up to the size of the original reser- 
vation. 


In choosing when to promote a partially allocated 
reservation, the OS must trade off the benefits of early 
promotion in terms of reduced TLB misses against the 
increased memory consumption that results if not all con- 
stituent pages of the superpage are used. 


Demotion: Superpage demotion is the process of 
marking page table entries to reduce the size of a su- 
perpage, either to base pages or to smaller superpages. 
Demotion is appropriate when a process is no longer 
actively using all portions of a superpage, and memory 
pressure calls for the eviction of the unused base pages. 
One problem is that the hardware only maintains a single 
reference bit for the superpage, making it difficult for the 
OS to efficiently detect which portions of a superpage are 
actively used. 


Eviction: Eviction of superpages is similar to the evic- 
tion of base pages. When memory pressure demands 
it, an inactive superpage may be evicted from physical 
memory, causing all of its constituent base page frames 
to become available. When an evicted page is later 
faulted in, memory is allocated and a superpage may be 
created in the same way as described earlier. 


One complication arises when a dirty superpage is 
paged out. Since the hardware maintains only a single 
dirty bit, the superpage may have to be flushed out in its 
entirety, even though some of its constituent base pages 
may be clean. 


Managing superpages thus involves a complex set of 
tradeoffs; other researchers have also alluded to some of 
these issues [12, 13]. The next section describes previous 
approaches to the problem, and Section 4 describes how 
our design effectively tackles all these issues. 


3 Related approaches 


Many operating systems use superpages for kernel seg- 
ments and frame buffers. This section discusses exist- 
ing superpage solutions for application memory, which 
is the focus of this work. These approaches can be clas- 
sified by how they manage the contiguity required for 
superpages: reservation-based schemes try to preserve 
contiguity; relocation-based approaches create contigu- 
ity; and hardware-based mechanisms reduce or eliminate 
the contiguity requirement for superpages. 
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3.1 Reservations 


Reservation-based schemes make superpage-aware allo- 
cation decisions at page-fault time. On each allocation, 
they use some policy to decide the preferred size of the 
allocation and attempt to find a contiguous region of free 
physical memory of that size. 

Talluri and Hill propose a reservation-based scheme, 
in which a region is reserved at page-fault time and pro- 
moted when the number of frames in use reaches a pro- 
motion threshold. Under memory pressure, reservations 
can be preempted to regain free space [20]. The main 
goal of Talluri and Hill’s design is to provide a sim- 
ple, best-effort mechanism tailored to the use of partial- 
subblock TLBs, which are described in Section 3.3. 

In contrast, superpages in both the HP-UX [19] and 
IRIX [6] operating systems are eagerly created at page- 
fault time. When a page is faulted in, the system may al- 
locate several contiguous frames to fault in surrounding 
pages and immediately promote them into a superpage, 
regardless of whether the surrounding pages are likely 
to be accessed. Although pages are never actually re- 
served, this eager promotion mechanism is equivalent to 
a reservation-based approach with a promotion threshold 
of one frame. 

In IRIX and HP-UX, the preferred superpage size is 
based on memory availability at allocation time, and on 
a user-specified per-segment page size hint. This hint 
is associated with an application binary’s text and data 
segments; IRIX also allows the hint to be specified at 
runtime. 

The main drawback of IRIX and HP-UX’s eager pro- 
motion is that it is not transparent. It requires experi- 
mentation to determine the optimum superpage size for 
the various segments of a given application. A subopti- 
mal setting will result in lower performance, due to either 
insufficient TLB coverage if superpages are too small, or 
unnecessary paging and page population costs if super- 
pages are too large. 


3.2 Page relocation 


Relocation-based schemes create superpages by physi- 
cally copying allocated page frames to contiguous re- 
gions when they determine that superpages are likely to 
be beneficial. Relocation-based approaches can be en- 
tirely and transparently implemented in the hardware- 
dependent layer of the operating system, but they need 
to relocate most of the allocated base pages of a super- 
page prior to promotion, even when there are plenty of 
contiguous available regions. 

Romer et al. propose a competitive algorithm that uses 
online cost-benefit analysis to determine when the ben- 
efits of superpages outweigh the overhead of superpage 
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promotion through relocation [16]. Their design requires 
a software-managed TLB, since it associates with each 
potential superpage a counter that must be updated by 
the TLB miss handler. In the absence of memory con- 
tention, this approach has a strictly lower performance 
than a reservation-based approach, because, in addition 
to the relocation costs, (1) there are more TLB misses, 
since relocation is performed as a reaction to an exces- 
sive number of TLB misses, and (2) TLB misses are 
more expensive — by a factor of four or more, according 
to Romer et al. — due to a more complex TLB miss han- 
dler. On the other hand, a relocation approach is more 
robust to fragmentation. 

Reservations and page relocation can complement 
each other in a hybrid approach. One way would be 
to use relocation whenever reservations fail to provide 
enough contiguity and a large number of TLB misses 
is observed. Alternatively, page relocation can be per- 
formed as a background task to do off-line memory com- 
paction. The goal is to merge fragmented chunks and 
gradually restore contiguity in the system. The IRIX co- 
alescing daemon does this and is described in [6], but no 
evaluation is presented. 


3.3 Hardware support 


The contiguity requirement for superpages can be re- 
duced or eliminated by means of additional hardware 
support. 

Talluri and Hill study different TLB organizations. 
They advocate partial-subblock TLBs, which essentially 
contain superpage TLB entries that allow “holes” for 
missing base pages. They claim that with this approach 
most of the benefits from superpages can be obtained 
with minimal modifications to the operating system [20]. 
Partial-subblock TLBs yield only moderately larger TLB 
coverage than the base system, and it is not clear how to 
extend the partial-subblock TLBs to multiple superpage 
sizes. 

Fang et al. describe a hardware-based mechanism that 
completely eliminates the contiguity requirement of su- 
perpages. They introduce an additional level of address 
translation in the memory controller, so that the operat- 
ing system can promote non-adjacent physical pages into 
a superpage. This greatly simplifies the task of the oper- 
ating system for supporting superpages [3]. 

To the best of our knowledge, neither partial-subblock 
TLBs nor address-remapping memory controllers are 
supported on commercial, general-purpose machines. 


Our approach generalizes Talluri and Hill’s reserva- 
tion mechanism to multiple superpage sizes. To regain 
contiguity on fragmented physical memory without re- 
locating pages, it biases the page replacement policy to 


select those pages that contribute the most to contiguity. 
It also tackles the issues of demotion and eviction (de- 
scribed in Section 2.3) not addressed by previous work, 
and does not require special hardware support. 


4 Design 


Our design adopts the reservation-based superpage man- 
agement paradigm introduced in [20]. It extends the ba- 
sic design along several dimensions, such as support for 
multiple superpage sizes, scalability to very large super- 
pages, demotion of sparsely referenced superpages, ef- 
fective preservation of contiguity without the need for 
compaction, and efficient disk I/O for partially modified 
superpages. As shown in Section 6, this combination 
of techniques is general enough to work efficiently for 
a range of realistic workloads, and is believed to be suit- 
able for deployment in modern operating systems. 

A high-level sketch of the design contains the follow- 
ing components. Available physical memory is classified 
into contiguous regions of different sizes, and is man- 
aged using a buddy allocator [14]. A multi-list reser- 
vation scheme is used to track partially used memory 
reservations, and to help in choosing reservations for pre- 
emption, as described in Section 4.8. A population map 
keeps track of memory allocations in each memory ob- 
ject, as described in Section 4.9. The system uses these 
data structures to implement allocation, preemption, pro- 
motion and demotion policies. Finally, it controls exter- 
nal memory fragmentation by performing page replace- 
ments in a contiguity-aware manner, as described in Sec- 
tion 4.4. The following subsections elaborate on these 
concepts. 


4.1 Reservation-based allocation 


Most operating systems allocate physical memory on ap- 
plication demand. When a virtual memory page is ac- 
cessed by a program and no mapping exists in the page 
table, the OS’s page fault handler is invoked. The handler 
attempts to locate the associated page in main memory; 
if it is not resident, an available page frame is allocated 
and the contents are either zero-filled or fetched from the 
paging device. Finally, the appropriate mapping is en- 
tered into the page table. 

Instead of allocating physical memory one frame at a 
time, our system determines a preferred superpage size 
for the region encompassing the base page whose access 
caused the page fault. The choice of a size is made ac- 
cording to a policy described in Section 4.2. At page- 
fault time, the system obtains from the buddy allocator a 
set of contiguous page frames corresponding to the cho- 
sen superpage size. The frame with the same address 
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alignment as the faulted page is used to fault in the page, 
and a mapping is entered into the page table for this page 
only. The entire set of frames is tentatively reserved for 
potential future use as a superpage, and added to a reser- 
vation list. In the event of a page fault on a page for 
which a frame has already been reserved, a mapping is 
entered into the page table for the base page. 


4.2 Preferred superpage size policy 


Next, we describe the policy used to choose the desired 
superpage size during allocation. Since this decision is 
usually made early in a process’s execution, when it is 
hard to predict its future behaviour, our policy looks only 
at attributes of the memory object to which the faulting 
page belongs. If the chosen size turns out to be too large, 
then the decision will be later overridden by preempting 
the initial reservation. However, if the chosen size is too 
small, then the decision cannot be reverted without relo- 
cating pages. For that reason, the policy tends to choose 
the maximum superpage size that can be effectively used 
in an object. 

For memory objects that are fixed in size, such as code 
segments and memory-mapped files, the desired reserva- 
tion size is the largest, aligned superpage that contains 
the faulting page, does not overlap with existing reserva- 
tions or allocated pages, and does not reach beyond the 
end of the object. 

Dynamically sized memory objects such as stacks and 
heaps can grow one page at a time. Under the policy 
for fixed size objects, they would not be able to use su- 
perpages, because each time the policy would set the 
preferred size to one base page. Thus a slightly differ- 
ent policy is required. As before, the desired size is the 
largest, aligned superpage that contains the faulting page 
and does not overlap with existing reservations or alloca- 
tions. However, the restriction that the reservation must 
not reach beyond the end of the object is dropped to al- 
low for growth. To avoid wastage of contiguity for small 
objects that may never grow large, the size of this su- 
perpage is limited to the current size of the object. This 
policy thus uses large reservations only for objects that 
have already reached a sufficiently large size. 


4.33 Preempting reservations 


When free physical memory becomes scarce or exces- 
sively fragmented, the system can preempt frames that 
are reserved but not yet used. When an allocation is re- 
quested and no extent of frames with the desired size is 
available, the system has to choose between (1) refusing 
the allocation and thus reserving a smaller extent than de- 
sired, or (2) preempting an existing reservation that has 
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enough unallocated frames to yield an extent of the de- 
sired size. 


Our policy is that, whenever possible, the system pre- 
empts existing reservations rather than refusing an allo- 
cation of the desired size. When more than one reserva- 
tion can yield an extent of the desired size, the reserva- 
tion is preempted whose most recent page allocation oc- 
curred least recently, among all candidate reservations. 
This policy is based on the observation that useful reser- 
vations are often populated quickly, and that reservations 
that have not experienced any recent allocations are less 
likely to be fully allocated in the near future. 


4.4 Fragmentation control 


Allocating physical memory in contiguous extents of 
multiple sizes leads to fragmentation of main memory. 
Over time, extents of large sizes may become increas- 
ingly scarce, thus preventing the effective use of super- 
pages. 

To control fragmentation, our buddy allocator per- 
forms coalescing of available memory regions whenever 
possible. However, coalescing by itself is only effec- 
tive if the system periodically reaches a state where all 
or most of main memory is available. To control frag- 
mentation under persistent memory pressure, the page 
replacement daemon is modified to perform contiguity- 
aware page replacement. Section 5.1 discusses this in 
greater detail. 


4.5 Incremental promotions 


A superpage is created as soon as any superpage-sized 
and aligned extent within a reservation gets fully pop- 
ulated. Promotion, therefore, is incremental: if, for in- 
stance, pages of a memory object are faulted in sequen- 
tially, a promotion occurs to the smallest superpage size 
as soon as the population count corresponds to that size. 
Then, when the population count reaches the next larger 
superpage size, another promotion occurs to the next 
size, and so on. 


It is possible to promote to the next size when the pop- 
ulation count reaches a certain fraction of that size. How- 
ever, before performing the promotion the system needs 
to populate the entire region, which could artificially in- 
flate the memory footprint of applications. We promote 
only regions that are fully populated by the application, 
since we observe that most applications populate their 
address space densely and relatively early in their execu- 
tion. 
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4.6 Speculative demotions 


Demotion occurs as a side-effect of page replacement. 
When the page daemon selects a base page for eviction 
that is part of a superpage, the eviction causes a demo- 
tion of that superpage. This demotion is also incremen- 
tal, since it is not necessary to demote a large superpage 
all the way to base pages just because one of its con- 
stituent base pages is evicted. Instead, the superpage is 
first demoted to the next smaller superpage size, then the 
process is applied recursively for the smaller superpage 
that encompasses the victim page, and so on. Demotion 
is also necessary whenever the protection attributes are 
changed on part of a superpage. This is required because 
the hardware provides only a single set of protection bits 
for each superpage. 

The system may also periodically demote active super- 
pages speculatively in order to determine if the superpage 
is still being actively used in its entirety. Recall that the 
hardware only provides a single reference bit with each 
superpage. Therefore, the operating system has no way 
to distinguish a superpage in which all the constituent 
base pages are being accessed, from one in which only a 
subset of the base pages are. In the latter case, it would be 
desirable to demote the superpage under memory pres- 
sure, such that the unused base pages can be discovered 
and evicted. 

To address this problem, when the page daemon re- 
sets the reference bit of a superpage’s base page, and if 
there is memory pressure, then it recursively demotes the 
superpage that contains the chosen base page, with a cer- 
tain probability p. In our current implementation, p is 1. 
Incremental repromotions occur when all the base pages 
of a demoted superpages are being referenced. 


4.7 Paging out dirty superpages 


When a dirty superpage needs to be written to disk, the 
operating system does not possess dirty bit information 
for individual base pages. It must therefore consider all 
the constituent base pages dirty, and write out the super- 
page in its entirety, even though only a few of its base 
pages may have actually been modified. For large, par- 
tially dirty superpages, the performance degradation due 
to this superfluous I/O can considerably exceed any ben- 
efits from superpages. 

To prevent this problem, we demote clean superpages 
whenever a process attempts to write into them, and re- 
promote later if all the base pages are dirtied. This choice 
is evaluated in Section 6.7. 


Inferring dirty base pages using hash digests: As an 
alternative, we considered a technique that retains the 
benefits of superpages even when they are partially dirty, 


while avoiding superfluous I/O. When a clean memory 
page is read from disk, a cryptographic hash digest of its 
contents is computed and recorded. Ifa partially dirty set 
of base pages is promoted to a superpage, or if a clean su- 
perpage becomes dirty, then all its constituent base pages 
are considered dirty. However, when the page is flushed 
out, the hash of each base page is recomputed and com- 
pared to determine if it was actually modified and must 
be written to disk. 

A 160-bit SHA-1 hash has a collision probability 
of about one in 28° [4], which is much smaller than 
the probability of a hardware failure. Hence this tech- 
nique can be considered safe. However, preliminary mi- 
crobenchmarks using SHA-1 reveal significant overhead, 
up to 15 %, on disk-intensive applications. The patholog- 
ical case of a large sequential read when the CPU is satu- 
rated incurs a worst-case degradation of 60%. Therefore, 
we did not use this technique in our implementation. 

However, these overheads can be reduced using a va- 
riety of optimizations. First, the hash computation can 
be postponed until there is a partially dirty superpage, 
so that fully-clean or fully-dirty superpages and unpro- 
moted base pages need not be hashed. Second, the hash- 
ing cost can be eliminated from the critical path by per- 
forming it entirely from the idle loop, since the CPU 
may frequently be idle for disk-intensive workloads. An 
evaluation of these optimizations is the subject of future 
work. 


4.8 Miulti-list reservation scheme 


Reservation lists keep track of reserved page frame ex- 
tents that are not fully populated. There is one reserva- 
tion list for each page size supported by the hardware, 
except for the largest superpage size. Each reservation 
appears in the list corresponding to the size of the largest 
free extent that can be obtained if the reservation is pre- 
empted. Because a reservation has at least one of its 
frames allocated, the largest extents it can yield if pre- 
empted are one page size smaller than its own size. For 
instance, on an implementation for the Alpha processor, 
which supports 4MB, 512KB, 64KB and 8KB pages, the 
64KB reservation list may contain reservations of size 
512KB and 4MB. 

Reservations in each list are kept sorted by the time 
of their most recent page frame allocations. When the 
system decides to preempt a reservation of a given size, it 
chooses the reservation at the head of the list for that size. 
This satisfies our policy of preempting the extent whose 
most recent allocation occurred least recently among all 
reservations in that list. 

Preempting a chosen reservation occurs as follows. 
Rather than breaking the reservation into base pages, it 
is broken to smaller extents. Unpopulated extents are 
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transferred to the buddy allocator and partially populated 
ones are reinserted into the appropriate lists. For exam- 
ple, when preempting a 512KB reservation taken from 
head of the 64KB list, the reservation is broken into eight 
64KB extents. The ones with no allocations are freed and 
the ones that are partially populated are inserted at the 
head of the 8KB reservation list. Fully populated extents 
are not reinserted into the reservation lists. 

When the system needs a contiguous region of free 
memory, it can obtain it from the buddy allocator or by 
preempting a reservation. The mechanism is best de- 
scribed with an example. Still in the context of the Alpha 
CPU, suppose that an application faults in a given page 
for which there is no reserved frame. Further assume 
that the preferred superpage size for the faulting page is 
64KB. Then the system first asks the buddy allocator for 
a 64KB extent. If that fails, it preempts the first reser- 
vation in the 64KB reservation list, which should yield 
at least one 64KB extent. If the 64KB list is empty, the 
system will try the 512KB list. If that list is also empty, 
then the system has to resort to base pages: the buddy 
allocator is tried first, and then the 8KB reservation list 
as the last resource. 


4.9 Population map 


Population maps keep track of allocated base pages 
within each memory object. They serve four distinct pur- 
poses: (1) on each page fault, they enable the OS to map 
the virtual address to a page frame that may already be 
reserved for this address; (2) while allocating contigu- 
ous regions in physical address space, they enable the 
OS to detect and avoid overlapping regions; (3) they as- 
sist in making page promotion decisions; and (4) while 
preempting a reservation, they help in identifying unal- 
located regions. 

A population map needs to support efficient lookups, 
since it is queried on every page fault. We use a radix tree 
in which each level corresponds to a page size. The root 
corresponds to the maximum superpage size supported 
by the hardware, each subsequent level corresponds to 
the next smaller superpage size, and the leaves corre- 
spond to the base pages. If the virtual pages represented 
by a node have a reserved extent of frames, then the node 
has a pointer to the reservation and the reservation has a 
back pointer to the node. 

Each non-leaf node keeps a count of the number of 
superpage-sized virtual regions at the next lower level 
that have a population of at least one (the somepop 
counter), and that are fully populated (the fullpop 
counter), respectively. This count ranges from 0 through 
R, where R is the ratio between consecutive superpage 
sizes (8 on the Alpha processor). The tree is lazily up- 
dated as the object’s pages are populated. The absence 
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of a child node is equivalent to having a child with both 
counters zero. Since counters refer to superpage-sized 
regions, upward propagation of the counters occurs only 
when somepop transitions between O and 1, or when 
fullpop transitions between R — 1 and R. Figure 3 
shows one such tree. 


(somepop, fullpop) 





Figure 3: A population map. At the base page level, the actual 
allocation of pages is shown. 


A hash table is used to locate population maps. For 
each population map, there is an entry associating a 
memory_object, page index tuple with the map, where 
page index is the offset of the starting page of the map 
within the object. The population map is used as follows: 


Reserved frame lookup: On a page fault, the virtual 
address of the faulting page is rounded down to a multi- 
ple of the largest page size, converted to the correspond- 
ing memory-object, page index tuple, and hashed to de- 
termine the root of the population map. From the root, 
the tree is traversed to locate the reserved page frame, if 
there is one. 


Overlap avoidance: If the above procedure yields no 
reserved frame, then we attempt to make a reservation. 
The maximum size that does not overlap with previous 
reservations or allocations is given by the first node in 
the path from the root whose somepop counter is zero. 


Promotion decisions: After a page fault is serviced, 
a promotion is attempted at the first node on the path 
from the root to the faulting page that is fully populated 
and has an associated reservation. The promotion at- 
tempt succeeds only if the faulting process has the pages 
mapped with uniform protection attributes and dirty bits. 


Preemption assistance: When a reservation is pre- 
empted it is broken into smaller chunks that need to be 
freed or reinserted in the reservation lists, depending on 
their allocation status, as described in Section 4.8. The 
allocation status corresponds to the population counts in 
the superpage map node to which the reservation refers. 
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5 Implementation notes 


This section describes some implementation specific is- 
sues of our design. While the discussion of our solution 
is necessarily OS-specific, the issues are general. 


5.1 Contiguity-aware page daemon 


FreeBSD’s page daemon keeps three lists of pages, each 
in approximate LRU (A-LRU) order: active, inactive and 
cache. Pages in the cache list are clean and unmapped 
and hence can be easily freed under memory pressure. 
Inactive pages are those mapped into the address space 
of some process, and have not been referenced for a long 
time. Active pages are those that have been accessed 
recently, but may or may not have their reference bit 
set. Under memory pressure, the daemon moves clean 
inactive pages to the cache, pages out dirty inactive 
pages, and also deactivates some unreferenced pages 
from the active list. We made the following changes to 
factor contiguity restoration into the page replacement 
policy. 


(1) We consider cache pages as available for reservations. 
The buddy allocator keeps them coalesced with the free 
pages, increasing the available contiguity of the system. 
These coalesced regions are placed at the tail of their re- 
spective lists, so that subsequent allocations tend to re- 
spect the A-LRU order. 

The contents of a cache page are retained as long as 
possible, whether it is in a buddy list or in a reservation. 
If a cache page is referenced, then it is removed from 
the buddy list or the reservation; in the latter case, the 
reservation is preempted. The cache page is reactivated 
and its contents are reused. 


(2) The page daemon is activated not only on memory 
pressure, but also when available contiguity falls low. In 
our implementation, the criterion for low contiguity is 
the failure to allocate a contiguous region of the preferred 
size. The goal of the daemon is to restore the contiguity 
that would have been necessary to service the requests 
that failed since the last time the daemon was woken. 
The daemon then traverses the inactive list and moves to 
the cache only those pages that contribute to this goal. If 
it reaches the end of the list before fulfilling its goal, then 
it goes to sleep again. 


(3) Since the chances of restoring contiguity are higher 
if there are more inactive pages to choose from, all clean 
pages backed by a file are moved to the inactive list as 
soon as the file is closed by all processes. This differs 
from the current behaviour of FreeBSD, where a page 
does not change its status on file closing or process 
termination, and active pages from closed files may 


never be deactivated if there is no memory pressure. 
In terms of overall performance, our system thus finds 
it worthwhile to favor the likelihood of recovering the 
contiguity from these file-backed pages, than to keep 
them for a longer time for the chance that the file is 
accessed again. 


Controlling fragmentation comes at a price. The more 
aggressively the system recovers contiguity, the greater 
is the possibility and the extent of a performance penalty 
induced by the modified page daemon, due to its devi- 
ation from A-LRU. Our modified page daemon aims at 
balancing this tradeoff. Moreover, by judiciously select- 
ing pages for replacement, it attempts to restore as much 
contiguity as possible by affecting as few pages as possi- 
ble. Section 6.5 demonstrates the benefits of this design. 


5.2 Wired page clustering 


Memory pages that are used by FreeBSD for its internal 
data structures are wired, that is, marked as non-pageable 
since they cannot be evicted. At system boot time these 
pages are clustered together in physical memory, but as 
the kernel allocates memory while other processes are 
running, they tend to get scattered. Our system with 
512MB of main memory is found to rapidly reach a point 
where most 4MB chunks of physical memory contain at 
least one wired page. At this point, contiguity for large 
pages becomes irrecoverable. 

To avoid this fragmentation problem, we identify 
pages that are about to be wired for the kernel’s inter- 
nal use. We cluster them in pools of contiguous physical 
memory, so that they do not fragment memory any more 
than necessary. 


5.3 Multiple mappings 


Two processes can map a file into different virtual ad- 
dresses. If the addresses differ by, say, one base page, 
then it is impossible to build superpages for that file in 
the page tables of both processes. At most one of the 
processes can have alignment that matches the physical 
address of the pages constituting the file; only this pro- 
cess is capable of using superpages. 

Our solution to this problem leverages the fact that 
applications most often do not specify an address when 
mapping a file. This gives the kernel the flexibility to as- 
sign a virtual address for the mapping in each process. 
Our system then chooses addresses that are compatible 
with superpage allocation. When mapping a file, the sys- 
tem uses a virtual address that aligns to the largest su- 
perpage that is smaller than the size of the mapping, thus 
retaining the ability to create superpages in each process. 
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6 Evaluation 


This section reports results of experiments that exercise 
the system on several classes of benchmarks and real 
applications. We evaluate the best-case benefits of su- 
perpages in situations when system memory is plentiful. 
Then, we demonstrate the effectiveness of our design, by 
showing how these benefits are sustained despite differ- 
ent kinds of stress on the system. Results show the effi- 
ciency of our design by measuring its overhead in several 
pathological cases, and justify the design choices in the 
previous section using appropriate measurements. 


6.1 Platform 


We implemented our design in the FreeBSD-4.3 kernel 
as a loadable module, along with hooks in the operat- 
ing system to call module functions at specific points. 
These points are page faults, page allocation and deal- 
location, the page daemon, and at the physical layer of 
the VM system (to demote when changing protections 
and to keep track of dirty/modified bits of superpages). 
We were also able to seamlessly integrate this module 
into the kernel. The implementation comprises of around 
3500 lines of C code. 

We used a Compaq XP- 1000 machine with the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


e Alpha 21264 processor at 500 MHz; 

e four page sizes: 8KB base pages, 64KB, 512KB 

and 4MB superpages; 

fully associative TLB with 128 entries for data and 

128 for instructions; 

software page tables, with firmware-based TLB 

loader; 

512MB RAM; 

e 64KB data and 64KB instruction L1 caches, virtu- 
ally indexed and 2-way associative; 

e 4MB unified, direct-mapped external L2 cache. 


The Alpha firmware implements superpages by means 
of page table entry (PTE) replication. The page table 
stores an entry for every base page, whether or not it is 
part of a superpage. Each PTE contains the translation 
information for a base page, along with a page size field. 
In this PTE replication scheme, the promotion of a 4MB 
region involves the setting of the page size field of each 
of the 512 page table entries that map the region [18]. 


6.2. Workloads 


We used the following benchmarks and applications to 
evaluate our system. 

CINT2000: SPEC CPU2000 
suite [7]. 


integer benchmark 


CFP2000: SPEC CPU2000 floating-point benchmark 
suite [7]. 

Web: The thttpd web server [15] servicing 50000 re- 
quests selected from an access log of the CS departmen- 
tal web server at Rice University. The working set size 
of this trace is 238MB, while its data set is 3.6GB. 
Image: 90-degree rotation of a 800x600-pixel image us- 
ing the popular open-source ImageMagick tools [8]. 
Povray: Ray tracing of a simple image. 

Linker: Link of the FreeBSD kernel with the GNU 
linker. 

C4: An alpha-beta search solver for a 12-ply position 
of the connect-4 game, also known as the fhourstones 
benchmark. 

Tree: A synthetic benchmark that captures the behaviour 
of processes that use dynamic allocation for a large num- 
ber of small objects, leading to poor locality of reference. 
The benchmark consists of four operations performed 
randomly on a 50000-node red-black tree: 50% of the 
operations are lookups, 24% insertions, 24% deletions, 
and 2% traversals. Nodes on the tree contain a pointer 
to a 128-byte record. On insertions a new record is allo- 
cated and initialized; on lookups and traversals, half of 
the record is read. 

SP: The sequential version of a scalar pentadiagonal un- 
coupled equation system solver, from the NAS Parallel 
Benchmark suite [1]. The input size corresponds to the 
“workstation class” in NAS’s nomenclature. 

FFTW: The Fastest Fourier Transform in the West [5] 
with a 200x200x200 matrix as input. 

Matrix: A non-blocked matrix transposition of a 
1000x1000 matrix. 


6.3 Best-case benefits due to superpages 


This first set of experiments shows that several classes 
of real workloads yield large benefits with superpages 
when free memory is plentiful and non-fragmented. Ta- 
ble 1 presents these best-case speedups obtained when 
the benchmarks are given the contiguous memory re- 
gions they need, so that every attempt to allocate regions 
of the preferred superpage size (as defined in Section 4.2) 
succeeds, and reservations are never preempted. 

The speedups are computed against the unmodified 
system using the mean elapsed runtime of three runs 
after an initial warm-up run. For both the CINT2000 
and CFP2000 entries in the table, the speedups re- 
flect, respectively, the improvement in SPECint2000 and 
SPECfp2000 (defined by SPEC as the geometric mean 
of the normalized throughput ratios). 

The table also presents the superpage requirements of 
each of these applications (as a snapshot measured at 
peak memory usage), and the percentage data TLB miss 
reduction achieved with superpages. In most cases the 
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data TLB misses are virtually eliminated by superpages, 
as indicated by a miss reduction close to 100%. The con- 
tribution of instruction TLB misses to the total number 
of misses was found to be negligible in all of the bench- 
marks. 


Superpage usage Miss 
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Table 1: Speedups and superpage requirements when plenty of 
memory is available. 


Nearly all the workloads in the table display benefits 
due to superpages; some of these are substantial. Out 
of our 35 benchmarks, 18 show improvements over 5% 
(speedup of 1.05), and 10 show over 25%. The only ap- 
plication that slows down is mesa, which degrades by 
a negligible fraction. Matrix, with a speedup of 7.5, is 
close to the maximum potential benefits that can possi- 





bly be gained with superpages, because of its access pat- 
tern that produces one TLB miss for every two memory 
accesses. 


Several commonplace desktop applications like 
Linker (gnuld), gcc, and bzip2 observe significant per- 
formance improvements. If sufficient contiguous mem- 
ory is available, then these applications stand to benefit 
from a superpage management system. In contrast, Web 
gains little, because the system cannot create enough su- 
perpages in spite of its large 315MB footprint. This is 
because Web accesses a large number of small files, and 
the system does not attempt to build superpages that span 
multiple memory objects. Extrapolating from the results, 
a system without such limitation (which is technically 
feasible, but likely at a high cost in complexity) would 
bring Web’s speedup closer to a more attractive 15%, if 
it achieved a miss reduction close to 100%. 


Some applications create a significant number of large 
superpages. FFTW, in particular, stands out with 60 
superpages of size 4MB. The next section shows that 
FFTW makes good use of large superpages, as there is 
almost no speedup if 4MB pages are not supported. 


Mesa shows a small performance degradation of 1.5%. 
This was determined to be not due to the overhead of our 
implementation, but because our allocator does not dif- 
ferentiate zeroed-out pages from other free pages. When 
the OS allocates a page that needs to be subsequently 
zeroed out, it requests the memory allocator to preferen- 
tially allocate an already zeroed-out page if possible. Our 
implementation of the buddy allocator ignores this hint; 
we estimated the cost of this omission by comparing base 
system performance with and without the zeroed-page 
feature. We obtained an average penalty of 0.9%, anda 
maximum of 1.7%. 


A side effect of using superpages is that it sub- 
sumes page coloring [11], a technique that FreeBSD and 
other operating systems use to reduce cache conflicts 
in physically-addressed and especially in direct-mapped 
caches. By carefully selecting among free frames when 
mapping a page, the OS keeps virtual-to-physical map- 
pings in a way such that pages that are consecutive in 
virtual space map to consecutive locations in the cache. 
Since with superpages virtually contiguous pages map to 
physically contiguous frames, they automatically map to 
consecutive locations in a physically-mapped cache. Our 
speedup results factor out the effect of page-coloring, be- 
cause the benchmarks were run with enough free mem- 
ory for the unmodified system to always succeed in its 
page coloring attempts. Thus, both the unmodified and 
the modified system effectively benefit from page color- 
ing. 
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6.4 Benefits from multiple superpage sizes 


We repeated the above experiments, but changed the 
system to support only one superpage size, for each of 
64KB, 512KB and 4MB, and compared the resulting 
performance against our multi-size implementation. Ta- 
bles 2 and 3 respectively present the speedup and TLB 
miss reduction for the benchmarks, excluding those that 
have the same speedup (within 5%) in all four cases. 
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Table 2: Speedups with different superpage sizes. 


The results show that the best superpage size depends 
on the application. For instance, it is 64KB for SP, 
512KB for vpr, and 4MB for FFTW. The reason is that 
while some applications only benefit from large super- 
pages, others are too small to fully populate large super- 
pages. To use large superpages with small applications, 
the population threshold for promotion could be lowered, 
as suggested in Section 4.5. However, the OS would have 
to populate regions that are only partially mapped by the 
application. This would enlarge the application footprint, 
and also slightly change the OS semantics, since some 
invalid accesses would not be caught. 

The tables also demonstrate that allowing the system 
to choose between multiple page sizes yields higher per- 
formance, because the system dynamically selects the 
best size for every region of memory. An extreme case is 
mcf, for which the percentage speedup when the system 
gets to choose among several sizes more than doubles the 
speedup with any single size. 

Some apparent anomalies, like different speedups with 
the same TLB miss reduction (e.g., Linker) are likely due 
to the coarse granularity of the Alpha processor’s TLB 
miss counter (512K misses). For short-running bench- 
marks, 512K misses corresponds to a two-digit percent- 
age of the total number of misses. 
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Table 3: TLB miss reduction percentage with different superpage 
sizes. 


6.5 Sustained benefits in the long term 


The performance benefits of superpages can be substan- 
tial, provided contiguous regions of physical memory are 
available. However, conventional systems can be subject 
to memory fragmentation even under moderately com- 
plex workloads. For example, we ran instances of grep, 
emacs, netscape and a kernel compilation on a freshly 
booted system; within about 15 minutes, we observed 
severe fragmentation. The system had completely ex- 
hausted all contiguous memory regions larger than 64KB 
that were candidates for larger superpages, even though 
as much as 360MB of the 512MB were free. 

Our system seeks to preserve the performance of su- 
perpages over time, so it actively restores contiguity us- 
ing techniques described in Sections 4.4 and 5.1. To eval- 
uate these methods, we first fragment the system memory 
by running a web server and feeding it with requests from 
the same access log as before. The file-backed memory 
pages accessed by the web server persist in memory and 
reduce available contiguity to a minimum. Moreover, the 
access pattern of the web server results in an interleaved 
distribution of active, inactive and cache pages, which 
increases fragmentation. 

We present two experiments using this web server. 


Sequential execution: After the requests from the 
trace have been serviced, we run the FFTW benchmark 
four times in sequence. The goal is to see how quickly 
the system recovers just enough contiguous memory to 
build superpages and perform efficiently. 

Figure 4 compares the performance of two contigu- 
ity restoration techniques. The cache scheme treats all 
cached pages as available, and coalesces them into the 
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buddy allocator. The graph depicts no appreciable per- 
formance improvements of FFT'W over the base system. 
We observed that the system is unable to provide even a 
single 4MB superpage for FFT W. This is because mem- 
ory is available (47MB in the first run and 290MB in 
the others), but is fragmented due to active, inactive and 
wired pages. 

The other scheme, called daemon, is our implemen- 
tation of contiguity-aware page replacement and wired 
page clustering. The first time FFTW runs after the web 
server, the page daemon is activated due to contiguity 
shortage, and is able to recover 20 out of the requested 
60 contiguous regions of 4MB size. Subsequent runs get 
a progressively larger number of 4MB superpages, viz. 
35, 38 and 40. Thus, FFI'W performance reaches near- 
optimum within two runs, i.e., a speedup of 55%. 


m Daemon 


26 [Cache 











FFTW runs 


time ——————__> 
Figure 4: Two techniques for fragmentation control. 


The web server closes its files on exit, and our page 
daemon treats this file memory as inactive, as described 
in Section 5.1. We now measure the impact of this effect 
in conjunction with the page daemon’s drive to restore 
contiguity, on the web server’s subsequent performance. 
We run the web server again after FFI'W, and replay 
the same trace. We observe only a 1.6% performance 
degradation over the base system, indicating that the 
penalty on the web server performance is small. 


We further analyze this experiment by monitoring the 
available contiguity in the system over time. We define 
an empirical contiguity metric as follows. We assign 1, 
2 or 3 points to each base page that belongs to a 64KB, 
512KB, or 4MB memory region respectively, assuming 
that the region is contiguous, aligned and fully available. 
We compute the sum of these per-page points, and nor- 
malize it to the corresponding value if every page in the 
system were to be free. Figure 5 shows a plot of this con- 
tiguity metric against experimental time. Note that this 
metric is unfavorable to the daemon scheme since it does 
not consider as available the extra contiguity that can be 
regained by moving inactive pages to the cache. 


At the start of the experiment, neither scheme has all 
of the system’s 512MB available; in particular, the cache 
scheme has*‘lost 5% more contiguity due to unclustered 
wired pages. For about five minutes, the web server 
consumes memory and decreases available contiguity to 
zero. Thereafter, the cache scheme recovers only 8.8% of 
the system’s contiguity, which can be seen in the graph 
as short, transitory bursts between FFT W executions. In 
contrast, the daemon scheme recovers as much as 42.4% 
of the contiguity, which is consumed by FFT'W while it 
executes, and released each time it exits. The FFT W exe- 
cutions thus finish earlier, at 8.5 minutes for the daemon 
scheme, compared to 9.8 minutes for the cache scheme. 
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Figure 5: Contiguity as a function of time. 


To estimate the maximum contiguity that can be 
potentially gained back after the FFTW runs complete, 
we run a synthetic application that uses enough anony- 
mous memory to maximize the number of free pages in 
the system when it exits. At this point, the amount of 
contiguity lost is 54% in the cache scheme, mostly due 
to scattered wired pages. In contrast, the daemon scheme 
in unable to recover 13% of the original contiguity. The 
reason is that the few active and inactive pages that 
remain at the end of the experiment are scattered in 
physical memory over as many as 54 4MB chunks. 
Since the experiment starts on a freshly booted system, 
active and inactive pages were physically close at that 
time, occupying only 22 such chunks. Part of the lost 
13% is due to inactive pages that are not counted in 
the contiguity metric, but can be recovered by the page 
daemon. Therefore, the real loss in the long term for the 
daemon scheme is bounded only by the number of active 


pages. 


Concurrent execution: The next experiment runs the 
web server concurrently with a contiguity-seeking appli- 
cation. The goal is to measure the effect of the page re- 
placement policy on the web server during a single, con- 
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tinuous run. We isolate the effect of the page replacement 
policy by disabling superpage promotions in this experi- 
ment. 

We warm up the web server footprint by playing 
100,000 requests from the trace, and then measure the 
time taken to service the next 100,000 requests. We wish 
to avoid interference of the CPU-intensive FFTW appli- 
cation with the web server, so we substitute it with a 
dummy application that only exercises the need for con- 
tiguity. This application maps, touches and unmaps 1MB 
of memory, five times a second, and forces the page dae- 
mon to recover contiguity rather than just memory. 

The web server keeps its active files open while it 
is running, so our page daemon cannot indiscriminately 
treat this memory as inactive. The web server’s active 
memory pages get scattered, and only a limited amount 
of contiguity can be restored without compacting mem- 
ory. Over the course of the experiment, the dummy ap- 
plication needs about 3000 contiguous chunks of 512KB 
size. The original page daemon only satisfied 3.3% of 
these requests, whereas our contiguity-aware page dae- 
mon fulfills 29.9% of the requests. This shows how the 
change in the replacement policy succeeds in restoring 
significantly more contiguity than before, with negligi- 
ble overhead and essentially no performance penalty. 

The overhead of the contiguity restoration operations 
of the page daemon is found to be only 0.8%, and the web 
server suffers an additional 3% of performance degrada- 
tion, as a consequence of the deviation of the page re- 
placement policy from A-LRU. 


6.6 Adversary applications 


This section exercises the system on three synthetic 
pathological workloads, and concludes with a measure- 
ment of realistic overhead. 


Incremental promotion overhead: We synthesized 
an adversary application that makes the system pay all 
the costs of incremental promotion without gaining any 
benefit. It allocates memory, accesses one byte in each 
page, and deallocates the memory, which renders the 
TLB useless since every translation is used only once. 
This adversary shows a slowdown of 8.9% with our im- 
plementation, but as much as 7.2% of this overhead 
is due to the following hardware-specific reason. PTE 
replication, as described in Section 6.1, forces each page 
table entry to be traversed six times: once per each of the 
three incremental promotions, and once per each of the 
three incremental demotions. The remaining 1.7% of the 
overhead is mainly due to maintenance of the population 
maps. 


Sequential access overhead: Accessing pages se- 
quentially as in our adversary is actually a common be- 
haviour, but usually every byte of each page is accessed, 
which dilutes the overhead. We tested the cmp utility, 
which compares two files by mapping them in memory, 
using two identical 1OOMB files as input, and observed a 
negligible performance degradation of less than 0.1%. 


Preemption overhead: To measure the overhead of 
preempting reservations, we set up a situation where 
there is only 4MB of memory available and contigu- 
ous, and run a process that touches memory with a 4MB 
stride. In this situation, there is a pattern of one reser- 
vation preemption every seven allocations. Every pre- 
emption splits a reservation into 8 smaller chunks. One 
remains reserved with the page that made the original 
reservation; another is taken for the page being allocated, 
and 6 are returned to the free list. We measured a perfor- 
mance degradation of 1.1% for this process. 


Overhead in practice: Finally, we measure the total 
overhead of our implementation in real scenarios. We 
use the same benchmarks of Section 6.2, perform all the 
contiguous memory allocation and fragmentation man- 
agement as before, but factor out the benefit of super- 
pages by simply not promoting them. We preserve the 
promotion overhead by writing the new superpage size 
into some unused portion of the page table entries. We 
observe performance degradations of up to 2%, with an 
average of about 1%. This shows how our system only 
imposes negligible overhead in practice, so the patholog- 
ical situations described above are rarely observed. 


6.7 


To evaluate our decision of demoting clean superpages 
upon writing, as discussed in Section 4.7, we coded a 
program that maps a 1O0MB file, reads every page thus 
triggering superpage promotion, then writes into every 
512" page, flushes the file and exits. We compared the 
running time of the process both with and without demot- 
ing on writing. As expected, since the I/O volume is 512 
times larger, the performance penalty of not demoting is 
huge: a factor of more than 20. 

Our design decision may deny the benefits of super- 
pages to processes that do not write to all of the base 
pages of a potential superpage. However, according to 
our policy, we choose to pay that price in order to keep 
the degradation in pathological cases low. 


Dirty superpages 


6.8 Scalability 


If the historical tendencies of decreasing relative TLB 
coverage and increasing working set sizes continue, then 
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to keep TLB miss overhead low, support for superpages 
much larger than4 MB will be needed in the future. Some 
processors like the Itanium and the Sparc64-III provide 
128MB and larger superpages, and our superpage system 
is designed to scale to such sizes. However, architectural 
peculiarities may pose some obstacles. 


Most operations in our implementation are either 
O(1); or O(S), where S is the number of distinct su- 
perpage sizes; or in the case of preempting a reservation, 
O(S +R), where R is the ratio between consecutive sizes, 
which is never more than 8 on modern processors. The 
exceptions are four routines with running time linear in 
the size (in base pages) of the superpage that they oper- 
ate on. One is the page daemon that scans pages; since 
it runs as a background process, it is not in the critical 
path of memory accesses. The other three routines are 
promotion, demotion, and dirty/reference bit emulation. 
They operate on each page table entry in the superpage, 
and owe their unscalability to the hardware-defined PTE 
replication scheme described in Section 6.1. 


Promotions and demotions: Often, under no mem- 
ory pressure, pages are incrementally promoted early in 
a process’s life and only demoted at program exit. In 
such case, the cost amortized over all pages used by the 
process is O(S), which is negligible in all of our bench- 
marks. The only exception to this is the adversary exper- 
iment of Section 6.6, which pays a 7.2% overhead due to 
incremental promotions and demotions. However, when 
there is memory pressure, demotions and repromotions 
may happen several times in a process’s life (as described 
in Sections 4.6 and 4.7). The cost of such operations may 
become significant for very large superpages, given the 
linear cost of PTE replication. 


Dirty/reference bit emulation: In many processors, 
including the Alpha, dirty and reference bits must be em- 
ulated by the operating system. This emulation is done 
by protecting the page so that the first write or reference 
triggers a software trap. The trap handler registers in the 
OS structures that the page is dirty or referenced, and 
resets the page protection. For large superpages, setting 
and resetting protection can be expensive if PTE repli- 
cation is required, as it must be done for every base page. 


These problems motivate the need for more 
superpage-friendly page table structures, whether 
they are defined by the hardware or the OS, in order to 
scalably support very large superpages. Clustered page 
tables proposed by Talluri et al. [21] represent one step 
in this direction. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper provides a transparent and effective solution 
to the problem of superpage management in operating 
systems. Superpages are physical pages of large size, 
which may be used to increase TLB coverage, reduce 
TLB misses, and thus improve application performance. 
We describe a practical design and demonstrate that it 
can be integrated into an existing general-purpose oper- 
ating system. We evaluate the system on a range of real 
workloads and benchmarks, observe performance bene- 
fits of 30% to 60% in several cases, and show that the 
system is robust even in pathological cases. These ben- 
efits are sustained under complex workload conditions 
and memory pressure, and the overheads are small. 
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Abstract 


Combining high performance with low power con- 
sumption is becoming one of the primary objectives of 
processor designs. Instead of relying just on sleep mode 
for conserving power, an increasing number of proces- 
sors take advantage of the fact that reducing the clock 
Jrequency and corresponding operating voltage of the 
CPU can yield quadratic decrease in energy use. How- 
ever, performance reduction can only be beneficial if it 
is done transparently, without causing the software to 
miss its deadlines. In this paper, we describe the imple- 
mentation and performance-setting algorithms used in 
Vertigo, our power management extensions for Linux. 
Vertigo makes its decisions automatically, without any 
application-specific involvement. We describe how a 
hierarchy of performance-setting algorithms, each spe- 
cialized for different workload characteristics, can be 
used for controlling the processor's performance. The 
algorithms operate independently from one another 
and can be dynamically configured. As a basis for com- 
parison with conventional algorithms, we contrast 
measurements made on a Transmeta Crusoe-based 
computer using its built-in LongRun power manager 
with Vertigo running on the same system. We show that 
unlike conventional inte rval-based algorithms like Lon- 
gRun, Vertigo is successful at focusing in on a small 
range of performance levels that are sufficient to meet 
an application's deadlines. When playing MPEG mov- 
ies, this behavior translates into a 11%-35% reduction 
of mean performance level over LongRun, without any 
negative impact on the framerate. The performance 
reduction can in turn yield significant power savings. 


1. Introduction 


Power considerations are increasingly driving pro- 
cessor designs from embedded computers to servers. 
Perhaps the most apparent need for low-power proces- 
sors is for mobile communication and PDA devices. 
These devices are battery operated, have small form 
factors and are increasingly taking up computational 
tasks that in the past have been performed by desktop 
computers. The next generation 3G mobile phones 
promise always-on connections, high-bandwidth 
mobile data access, voice recognition, video-on- 
demand services, video conferencing and the conver- 
gence of today’s multiple standalone devices—MP3 


player, game machine, camera, GPS, even the wallet— 
into a single device. This requires processors that are 
capable of high performance and modest power con- 
sumption. Moreover, to be power efficient, the proces- 
sors for the next generation communicator need to take 
advantage of the highly variable performance require- 
ments of the applications they are likely to run. For 
example an MPEG video player requires about an order 
of magnitude higher performance than an MP3 audio 
player but optimizing the processor to always run at the 
level that accommodates the video player would be 
wasteful. 

Dynamic Voltage Scaling (DVS) exploits the fact 
that the peak frequency of a processor implemented in 
CMOS is proportional to the supply voltage, while the 
amount of dynamic energy required for a given work- 
load is proportional to the square of the processor’s 
supply voltage [12]. Running the processor slower 
means that the voltage level can also be lowered, yield- 
ing a quadratic reduction in energy consumption, at the 
cost of increased run time. The key to making use of 
this trade-off are performance-setting algorithms that 
aim to reduce the processor’s performance level (clock 
frequency) only when it is not critical to meeting the 
software’s deadlines. The key observation is that often 
the processor is running too fast. For example, it is 
pointless from a quality-of-service perspective to 
decode the 30 frames of a video in half a second, when 
the software is only required to display those frames 
during a one second interval. Completing a task before 
its deadline is an inefficient use of energy [6]. 


While dynamic power currently accounts for the 
greatest fraction of a processor’s power consumption, 
static power consumption, which results from the leak- 
age current in CMOS devices, is rapidly increasing. If 
left unchecked, in a 0.07 micron process, leakage 
power could become comparable to the amount of 
dynamic power [3]. Similarly to dynamic power, leak- 
age can also be substantially reduced if the processor 
does not always have to operate at its peak performance 
level. One technique for accomplishing this is adaptive 
reverse body biasing (ABB), which combined with 
dynamic voltage scaling can yield substantial reduction 
in both leakage and dynamic power consumption [11]. 
The pertinent point for this paper with respect to DVS 
and ABB is that lowering the speed of the processor 
results in better than linear energy savings. Vertigo pro- 
vides the main lever for controlling both of these tech- 
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niques by providing an estimate for the necessary 
performance level of the processor. 

Most mobile processors on the market today 
already support some form of voltage scaling; Intel 
calls its version of this technology SpeedStep [8]. How- 
ever, due to the lack of built-in performance-setting 
policies in current operating systems, the computers 
based on these chips use a simple approach that is 
driven not by the workload but by the usage model: 
when the notebook computer is plugged in a power out- 
let the processor runs at a higher speed, when running 
on batteries, it is switched to a more power efficient but 
slower mode. Transmeta’s Crusoe processor sidesteps 
this problem by building the power management pol- 
icy---called LongRun—into the processor’s firmware 
to avoid the need to modify the operating system [20]. 
LongRun uses the historical utilization of the processor 
to guide clock rate selection: it speeds up the processor 
if utilization is high and decreases performance if utili- 
zation is low. Unlike on more conventional processors, 
the power management policy can be implemented on 
the Crusoe relatively easily because it already has a 
hidden software layer that performs dynamic binary 
translation and optimizations. However, it is currently 
an open question—one that we address in this paper— 
how effectively a policy implemented at such a low 
level in the software hierarchy can perform. 


Research into performance-setting algorithms can 
be broadly divided into two categories: ones that use 
information about task deadlines in real-time kernels to 
guide the performance-setting decisions of the proces- 
sor [9][13][15][19][16][17], and others that seek to 
derive deadlines automatically by either monitoring 
past utilization of the processor (interval-based tech- 
niques) [6][14][21] or based on semantic task and event 
classification [4][10]. Our work falls into the latter cat- 
egory. Previously, we presented a mechanism for auto- 
matically classifying machine utilization into different 
types of episodes [5] and automatically assigning dead- 
lines to them [4]. Deadline and classification informa- 
tion is derived from communication patterns between 
the executing tasks based on observations in the OS 
kernel. Vertigo is built on the high-level ideas that were 
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described in our previous papers and moves these tech- 
niques out of the simulator into a hardware and soft- 


ware implementation. 


Our performance-setting algorithms, described in 
Section 2, compare favorably to previous interval- 
based algorithms. The two key differences in our 
approach are that multiple performance-setting algo- 
rithms are used to come up with a global prediction and 
that the algorithms are implemented in the OS kemel, 
which gives them access to a richer set of data for pre- 
dictions. The multiple performance-setting algorithms 
in the system ensure that they do not all have to be opti- 
mal in all possible circumstances. This allows at least 
some of the algorithms to be less concerned about the 
worst case. Figure | illustrates the fraction of time 
spent at each of the processor’s four performance levels 
(300, 400, 500, and 600 Mhz) using the Crusoe’s built- 
in LongRun power manager in contrast with Vertigo 
during playbacks of two MPEG movies. The data for 
both algorithms were collected on the same hardware, 
however during the Vertigo measurements, the built-in 
LongRun power manager was disabled. While the play- 
back quality of the different runs were identical, the 
main difference between the results is that Vertigo 
spends significantly more time below peak perfor- 
mance than LongRun. During the first movie, Vertigo 
switches mostly between two performance levels: the 
machine’s minimum 300 Mhz and 400 Mhz, while dur- 
ing the second, it settles on the processor’s third perfor- 
mance level at 500 Mhz. LongRun, on the other hand, 
during both movies chooses the machine’s peak perfor- 
mance setting for the dominant portion of execution 
time. 

Vertigo is implemented as a set of kernel modules 
and patches that hook into the Linux kermel to monitor 
program execution and to control the speed and voltage 
levels of the processor (Figure 2). One of the main 
design objectives of this system has been to be mini- 
mally intrusive into the host operating system. Vertigo 
coexists with the existing scheduler, system calls, and 
power manager (which controls the sleep and awake 
modes of the processor), however it needs certain 
hooks within these subsystems. A unique feature of 
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FIGURE 2. Vertigo architecture 





Vertigo is that instead of a single performance-setting 
algorithm, it allows the composition of multiple algo- 
rithms, all specializing in different kinds of run-time 
situations. The most applicable to a given condition is 
chosen at run-time. The different performance-setting 
policies are coordinated by the core module, which 
connects to the hooks in the kernel and provides shared 
functionality to the policies. The shared functionality 
includes an abstraction for setting the processor’s per- 
formance level, measuring and estimating work and a 
low-overhead soft-timer implementation built on times- 
tamp counters that provides sub-millisecond resolution. 
Implementation issues are discussed in Section 3. 


Instead of estimating the potential energy savings 
resulting from our techniques, we use raw performance 
levels as the metric of interest in this paper. The corre- 
lation between performance levels and dynamic power 
consumption of processors has been clearly established 
in the literature [9][12][13][17]. We believe that perfor- 
mance-setting techniques are applicable more broadly 
than just for controlling dynamic voltage scaling and 
that they will also be useful for controlling leakage- 
power reduction techniques in the near future [11]. 
However, process details for useful estimates of energy 
are not yet available, and current predictions are likely 
to be inaccurate. Evaluations of our algorithms are pre- 
sented in Section 4. 

The main contributions of this paper are a set of 
kernel-level algorithms for performance-setting under 
Linux, a technique for coordinating multiple algo- 
rithms, a description of the Vertigo performance-setting 
framework, an evaluation of our algorithms on a Cru- 
soe-based hardware platform, and a technique for mea- 
suring and contrasting our results with the processor’s 
built-in power manager. While Vertigo’s perspectives- 
based algorithm is a new addition, the interactive algo- 
rithm has been described in our previous work and 
evaluated on a simulator [4]. 


2. Performance-setting algorithms 


Unlike previous approaches, Vertigo includes mul- 
tiple performance-setting algorithms that are coordi- 
nated to find the best estimate for the necessary 
performance level. The various algorithms are orga- 
nized into a decision hierarchy, where algorithms closer 
to the top have the right to override the choices made at 
lower levels. Currently we have three levels on the 
stack: 
© At the top: an algorithm for automatically quantify- 

ing the performance requirements of interactive 


applications and which ensures that the user experi- 
ence does not suffer. This algorithm is based on our 
previous one described in [4]. 

¢ Jn the middle: an application specific layer, where 
DVS-aware applications can submit information 
about their performance requirements. 

¢ At the bottom: an algorithm that attempts to estimate 
the future utilization of the processor based on past 
information. This perspectives-based algorithm dif- 
fers from previous interval-based algorithms in that 
it derives a utilization estimate for each task sepa- 
rately and adjusts the size of the utilization-history 
window on a per-task basis. Moreover, since the 
algorithm in the top layer ensures the high quality of 
interactive performance, the baseline algorithm does 
not have to be conservative about the size of the uti- 
lization-history window, the consideration of which 
has led to inefficient algorithms for even simple 
workloads (e.g. MPEG playback) in the past [7]. 


In this paper our focus is on the interactive algorithm at 
the top of the stack and the perspectives-based algo- 
rithm at the bottom. The application-specific layer is 
currently only used for debugging: we have instru- 
mented certain applications such as the X server and 
our mpeg player to submit application specific informa- 
tion to Vertigo (through a system call) and then this 
information can be used to correlate Vertigo’s activities 
with that of the applications. 


2.1 Keeping track of work 

The main measure used in our performance-setting 
algorithms is the full-speed equivalent work done dur- 
ing an interval. This measure can be used to estimate 
how long a given workload would take running at the 
peak performance of a processor. On the Crusoe, the 
full-speed equivalent work estimate is computed by the 
formula: 

n 


Work je = x £iP; 


(EQ 1) 


Where i refers to one of the n different performance 
levels during a given interval with the corresponding 
amount of non-idle time spent at that performance level 
(t;) in seconds and frequencies (p;) specified as a frac- 
tion of peak performance. On a system where the count 
rate of the timestamp counter (a.k.a. cycle counter) var- 
ies with the speed of the processor, the full-speed 
equivalent speed would be computed differently. For 
example, if the timestamp counters count at the current 
rate of the processor, Work,,, would simply be given as 
the difference between the value of the timestamp 
counter at the beginning and end of an interval. It is 
implicit in the above equation that a workload’s run- 
time is linearly related to the inverse of the processor’s 
performance level. However, this is not always the 
case, primarily due to the non-linear bus and processor 
speed ratios during performance-scaling. Section 3.2 
deals with this issue in more detail. 


2.2 A perspectives-based algorithm 


At the lowest level in the policy stack is an algo- 
rithm that aims to derive a rough approximation for the 
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FIGURE 3. Measuring the utilization for task A 
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necessary performance level of the processor. It need 
not be completely accurate, since the assumption is that 
algorithms at higher positions on the policy stack will 
override its decisions when necessary. We refer to this 
algorithm as perspectives-based, since it computes per- 
formance predictions from the perspective of each task 
and uses the combined result to control the perfor- 
mance-setting of the processor. This algorithm differs 
from previous interval-based algorithms in that it 
derives a utilization estimate for each task separately 
and adjusts the size of the utilization-history window 
on a per-task basis. 

Our insight is that individual tasks (or groups of 
tasks) often have discernible utilization periods at the 
task level, which can be obscured if all tasks are 
observed in the aggregate. We use each task’s observed 
period for recomputing per-task exponentially decaying 
averages of the work done during the period and of its 
estimated deadlines. While previous interval-based per- 
formance-setting techniques also use exponentially 
decaying averages, they use them globally and with 
fixed periods. The update period in these techniques is 
usually set to between 10ms and 50ms, which often 
proves to be too short and usually causes the predic- 
tions to oscillate between only two performance levels. 
Their problem is that since a single algorithm must 
accurately set the performance level in all cases, it can- 
not wait long enough to smooth out the performance 
prediction without unduly impacting the interactive 
performance. Our current technique uses a simple heu- 
ristic for finding a task’s period: the algorithm tracks 
the time from when a task starts executing, through 
points when it is preempted and eventually runs out of 
work (gives up time on its own), until the next time it is 
rescheduled. We have experimented with more compli- 
cated techniques for finding a task’s period, such as 
tracking communications between them and tracking 
system calls [4], however we found that this simpler 
strategy works sufficiently well. 


Figure 3 illustrates the execution of a hypothetical 
workload on the processor. At point a task A starts exe- 
cution and the per-task data structures are initialized 
with four pieces of information: the current state of the 
work counter, the current state of the idle time counter, 
the current time, and a run bit indicating that the task 
has started running. The counters are used to compute 
the task’s utilization and subsequently its performance 
requirements—see Section 3.2 for more information 
about how these are used. When the task is preempted, 
the task’s run bit is left as-is, indicating that the task 
still has work left over. When task A gets scheduled 
again, it runs until it gives up time willingly (runs to 


completion before its schedule quantum expires or calls 
a system call that yields the processor to another task) 
at point b and its run bit is cleared. At point cg when 
task A is rescheduled, the cleared state of the run bit 
indicates that there is enough information for comput- 
ing the task’s performance requirements and setting the 
processor’s performance level accordingly. At point c, 
Worky,.is computed for the range between point a and 
potnt c and a future work estimate is derived based on 
this value (Equation 2): 


kx WorkEst, 14 + Workye 


WorkEst, oy = rm 


(EQ 2) 
A separate exponentially decaying average is main- 
tained to keep track of the deadlines of each interval, 
where the deadline is computed as Workyse + idle, 
where Idle specifies the amount of idle time during the 
interval between points a and c (Equation 3): 
kxDeadline |), + Work, + idle 


Deadline, = —————“4.__—__fs__ 


k+] eo) 


Given these two values the performance-level predic- 
tion is computed as follows: 


Work st 


Rene Deadline 


(EQ 4) 
By keeping track of the work and deadline predictions 
separately, the performance predictions are weighted 
by the length of the interval over which the work esti- 
mates were measured. Note that unlike previous 
approaches, in this algorithm the performance predic- 
tions are used directly to set the machine’s performance 
level, not indirectly to scale the processor’s perfor- 
mance level up or down by an arbitrary amount [7]. 
Similarly to the data presented in [14], we found that 
small weight values for k work well, and used k=3 in 
our measurements. 


As a result of our strategy, work estimates for each 
task are recomputed on a varying interval with a mean 
of around 50-150ms (depending on workload), how- 
ever, as aresult of multiple tasks running in the system, 
there is actually a refinement of the work estimate 
every 5ms to 10ms. One pitfall of the perspectives- 
based algorithm is that if there is a new non-interactive, 
CPU-bound task that gets started on an idle system, and 
that task utilizes the processor without being preempted 
for a long duration of time, there might be significant 
latency incurred in responding to the load. To guard 
against this situation, we put a limit on the non-pre- 
empted duration over which the work estimate is com- 
puted. If a task does not yield the processor for 100ms, 
its work estimate is recomputed. The 100ms value was 
selected based on two observations: a separate algo- 
rithm for interactive applications ensures that they meet 
a more stringent deadline, and that the only class of 
applications affected by the choice of the 100ms limit 
are the computationally intensive batch jobs (such as 
compilation) which are likely to run for seconds or 
minutes, and where an extra tenth of a second of execu- 
tion time is unlikely to be significant. 
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2.3 Interactive applications 


Our strategy for ensuring good interactive perfor- 
mance relies on finding the periods of execution that 
directly impact the user experience and ensuring that 
these episodes complete without undue delay. We use a 
relatively simple technique for automatically isolating 
interactive episodes that relies on monitoring commu- 
nication from the X server (or other control task in 
charge of user interaction) and tracking the execution 
of the tasks that get triggered as a result. The technique 
used in Vertigo is based on our previous descriptions in 
[4] and [5]. A summary follows below: 

The beginning of an interactive episode is initiated 
by the user and is signified by a GUI event, such as 
pressing a mouse button or a key on the keyboard. As a 
result of such an event, the GUI controller (X server in 
our case) dispatches a message to the task that is 
responsible for handling the event. By monitoring the 
appropriate system calls (various versions of read, 
write, and select), Vertigo can automatically detect the 
beginning of an interactive episode. When the episode 
starts, both the GUI controller and the task that is the 
receiver of the message are marked as being in an inter- 
active episode. If tasks of an interactive episode com- 
municate with unmarked tasks, then the as yet 
unmarked tasks are also marked. During this process, 
Vertigo keeps track of how many of the marked tasks 
have been preempted. The end of the episode is reached 
when that number is zero. 


Figure 4 illustrates the strategy for setting the per- 
formance level during an interactive episode. At its 
beginning, the algorithm waits for a specific amount of 
time, determined by the skip threshold before transi- 
tioning to the predicted performance level. We 
observed that the vast majority of interactive episodes 
are so short (sub millisecond) as to not warrant any spe- 
cial consideration. These short episodes are the results 
of echoing key presses to the window or moving the 
mouse across the screen and redrawing small rectan- 
gles. We found that a skip threshold of Sms is good 
value for filtering short episodes without adversely 
impacting the worst case. If the episode exceeds the 
skip threshold, the performance level is switched to the 
interactive performance prediction. Similarly to the 
perspectives-based algorithm, the prediction for the 
interactive episodes is computed as the exponentially 
decaying average of the correct settings of past interac- 
tive episodes. To bound the worst case impact on the 
user experience, if the interactive episode does not fin- 
ish before reaching the panic threshold, the processor’s 
performance is ramped up to its maximum. At the end 
of the interactive episode, the algorithm computes what 
the correct performance-setting for the episode should 
have been and this value is incorporated into the expo- 
nentially moving average for future predictions. An 
added optimization is that if the panic threshold was 
reached during an episode, the moving average is 
rescaled so that the last performance level gets incorpo- 
rated with a higher weight (A=1 is used instead of k=3). 

The performance prediction is computed for all 
episodes that are longer than the skip threshold. If the 
episode was also longer than perception threshold, then 
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the performance requirement is set to 100%. The per- 
ception threshold describes a cut-off point, under which 
events appear to happen instantaneously for the user. 
Thus, completing these events any faster would not 
have any perceptible impact on the observer [2]. While 
the exact value of the perception threshold is dependent 
on the user and the type of task being accomplished, a 
value of 50ms is commonly used [2][4][14]. Equation 5 
is used for computing the performance requirements of 
episodes that are shorter than the perception threshold. 


Work ne 


aie PerceptionThreshold 


(EQ 5) 
Where the full-speed equivalent work is measured from 
the beginning of the interactive episode. The algorithm 
in Vertigo differs on the following points from our pre- 
vious interactive algorithm: 


e Finding the end of an interactive episode has been 
simplified. We found that the higher accuracy inher- 
ent in our previous implementations was unneces- 
sary. 

* The panic threshold has been statically set to 50ms. 
In our previous implementations the threshold var- 
ies dynamically depending on the rate that work is 
getting done (i.e. the performance level during the 
interactive episode). While this idea might still 
prove to be useful on machines with a wider range 
of performance levels, we saw no perceptible differ- 
ence on our evaluation machine which has a perfor- 
mance range of 300Mhz to 600Mhz. 

e There is only a singe prediction for the necessary 
performance level for an interactive episode in the 
system. In our previous technique, we used a per- 
task value depending on which task initiated the epi- 
sode. 


3. Implementation issues 


3.1 Policy stack 


The policy stack (Figure 5) is a mechanism for 
supporting multiple independent performance-setting 
policies in a unified manner. The primary reason for 
having multiple policies is to allow the specialization of 
performance-setting algorithms to specific situations 
instead of having to make a single algorithm perform 
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FIGURE 5. Policy stack 
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well under all conditions. The policy stack keeps track 
of commands and performance-level requests from 
each policy and uses this information to combine them 
into a single global performance-level decision when 
needed. 


The different policies are not aware of their posi- 
tions in the hierarchy and can base their performance 
decisions on any event in the system. When a policy re 
quests a performance level it submits a command along 
with its desired performance to the policy stack. The 
command specifies how the requested performance 
should be combined with requests from lower levels on 
the stack: it can specify to ignore (IGNORE) the request 
at the current level, to force (SE7) a performance level! 
without regard to any requests from below, or to only 
set a performance level if the request is greater than 
anything below (SET_IFG7). When a new performance 
level request arrives, then the commands on the stack 
are evaluated bottom up to compute the new global per- 
formance level. Using this system, performance 
requests can be submitted any time and a new result 
computed without explicitly having to invoke all the 
performance-setting policies. 


While policies can be triggered by any event in the 
system and they may submit a new performance 
request at any time, there are a set of common events 
that all policies tend to be interested in. On these 
events, instead of recomputing the global performance 
level each time a policy modifies its request, the perfor- 
mance level is computed only once after all interested 
policies’ event handlers have been invoked. Currently 
the set of common events are: reset, task switch, task 
create, and performance change. The performance 
change event is a notification which is sent to each pol- 
icy and does not usually cause any changes to the per- 
formance requests on the stack. 


3.2 Work tracking 


Our algorithms use the processor’s utilization his- 
tory over a given interval to estimate the necessary 
speed of the processor in the future. The idea is to max- 
imize the busy time of the processor by slowing it down 
to the appropriate performance level. To aid this, Ver- 
tigo provides an abstraction for tracking the work done 
during a given time interval which takes performance 
changes and idle time into account regardless of the 
specific hardware counter implementations. To get a 
work measurement over an interval, a policy needs to 
allocate a vertigo work struct and call the 
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vertigo work start function at the beginning, and 
the vertigo work_stop function at the end of the 
interval. During the measurement, the contents of the 
structs are updated automatically to reflect the amount 
of idle time and the utilized time weighted by the corre- 
sponding performance levels of the processor. This 
information can then be used to compute the result of 
Equation 1, which then can be used for performance- 
level prediction. 


Aside from the convenience that this abstraction 
provides for policy writers, it is also designed to sim- 
plify porting of Vertigo (and associated policies) to dif- 
ferent hardware architectures. One major difference 
between platforms is how time is measured. Many 
architectures provide a low overhead way of counting 
cycles through timestamp counters, others may only 
provide externally programmable timer interrupts for 
the user. Moreover, even when timestamp counters are 
provided, they do not always measure the same things. 
On current Intel Pentium and ARM processors the 
timestamp counters count cycles—the rate varies 
depending on the speed of the processor—and the 
counter stops counting when the processor transitions 
into sleep mode. The Crusoe’s implementation of the 
timestamp counter measures time: it always counts the 
cycles at the peak rate of the processor and continues to 
do so even when the processor is asleep. Ideally a sys- 
tem would include both types of counters, however, 
Vertigo can be made to work with either approach. 


One aspect of systems the work estimate does not 
yet take into account is that a workload running at half 
of peak performance does not necessarily run twice as 
long as the original. One reason for this is that as the 
core is slowed down, the memory system is not, thus 
the core to memory performance ratio improves in 
memory’s favor [7]. Table 1 shows our measurements 
which show the difference between the expected and 
measured lengths of the workloads based on runs at 
300, 400, and 500 Mhz settings of the processor. On the 
CPU bound loop, the difference between the predic- 
tions and actual measurements are in the noise, while 
on the MPEG workload, there is about a 6%-7% inac- 
curacy increase per 100 Mhz step. While the maximum 
inaccuracy on these workloads is less than 20%, as the 
range of minimum to maximum performance increases, 
along with a reduction in the range of each performance 
step, a more accurate work estimator might be neces- 
sary. A possible solution could be to take the instruc- 
tion mix of the workload into account by the use of 
performance monitoring counters that keep track of sig- 
nificant events such as external memory accesses. 


3.3 Monitoring, timers and tracing 


One design goal of Vertigo has been to make it as 
autonomous from other units in the kernel as possible. 
Another design goal emerged as we selected the plat- 
form for our experiments. The Transmeta Crusoe pro- 
cessor includes its own performance-setting algorithm 
and we wished to compare the two approaches. The 
first requirement has already yielded a relatively unob- 
trusive design, the second focused us on tuming the 
existing functionality into a passive observation plat- 
form. 
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TABLE 1. Scaling error of work predictions 
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An example of how Vertigo has been made unob- 
trusive is the way timers are handled. Vertigo provides 
a sub-millisecond resolution timer, without changing 
the way Linux’s built-in |O0ms resolution timer works. 
This is accomplished by piggybacking the timer dis- 
patch routine, which checks for timer events onto often- 
executed parts of the kernel, such as the scheduler and 
system calls. Since Vertigo already intercepts certain 
system calls to find interactive episodes and is also 
invoked on every task switch, it was straight-forward to 
add a few instructions to these hooks to manage timer 
dispatches. Each hook is augmented with a read of the 
timestamp counter, a comparison against the next timer 
event’s time stamp and a branch to the timer dispatch 
rouline upon success. In practice we found that this 
strategy yields a timer with sub-millisecond accuracy, 
while its worst case resolution is bound by the sched- 
uler’s time quantum, which is 10ms (sec Table 2). 
However, since the events that Vertigo is interested in 
measuring usually occur close to the timer triggers, this 
technique has adequate resolution. Another advantage 
is that since the soft-timers stop ticking when the pro- 
cessor is in sleep mode, the timer interrupts do not 
change the sleep characteristics of the running OS and 
applications. Our technique is similar to soft-timers [1], 
where based on similar requirements to ours, high reso- 
lution and low overhead timers are apptied to network 
processing. 

All these features allowed us to develop, in addi- 
tion to the active mode where Vertigo is in control, a 
passive mode, where the built-in LongRun power man- 
ager is in charge of performance-setting and Vertigo is 
simply an observer of the execution and performance 
changes. Monitoring the performance changes caused 
by LongRun is accomplished similarly to the timer dis- 
patch routine. Vertigo pcriodically reads the perfor- 
mance level of the processor through a machine 
specific register (msr) and compares the rcsult to its 
previous value. If they are different, then the change is 
logged in a buffer. Vertigo includes a tracing mecha- 
nism that retains a log of significant events in a kernel 
buffer that is exposed through the proc file system. This 
log includes performance-level requests from the dif- 
ferent policies, task preemptions, task ids, and the per- 
formance levels of the processor. Another feature of 
this technique is that it allows us to compare LongRun 
and Vertigo during the same run: LongRun is in control 
of performance-setting while Vertigo outputs the deci- 
sions that it would have made on the same workload. 
We use this technique to contrast the differences 
between unrepeatable runs of interactive benchmarks 
between the two policies (see Section 4.2). 


TABLE 2. Timer statistics 


30-40 cycles 


Cost of an access to a timestamp counter 


Mean delta between timer checks ~0.1 ms 


Timer accuracy ~1 ms 


Avg. timer check and dispatch duration 
(incl. possible execution of an event handler) 


100-150 cycles 





To get a better feel for the overhead of using our 
measurement and performance-setting techniques, Ver- 
tigo was instrumented with markers that keep track of 
the time spent in Vertigo code at run-time. While the 
run-time overhead on a Pentium II is less than 0.1% to 
0.5%, on the Transmeta Crusoe it is between 1% and 
4%. Further measurements in virtual machines such as 
VMWare and user-mode-linux (UML) confirmed that 
the overhead can be significantly higher in virtual 
machines than on traditional processor architectures. 
We believe that Vertigo’s overhead could be reduced 
further since we as yet use unoptimized algorithms. 


4. Evaluation 


Our measurements were performed on a Sony Vaio 
PCG-CI1VN notebook computer using the Transmeta 
Crusoe 5600 processor running at 300Mhz to 600Mhz 
with 100Mhz steps. The operating system used is Man- 
drake 7.2 with a modified version of the Linux 2.4.4- 
acl8 kermel. The workloads used in the evaluation are 
the following: Plaympeg SDL MPEG player library 
[18], Acrobat Reader for rendering PDF files, Emacs 
for text editing, Netscape Mail and News 4.7 for news 
reading, Konqueror 1.9.8 for web browsing, and Xwell- 
tris 1.0.0 as a 3D tetris-like game. The interactive shell 
commands benchmark is a record of a user doing mis- 
cellaneous shel? operations during a span of about 30 
minutes. To avoid variability due to the Crusoe’s 
dynamic translation engine, most benchmarks were run 
at least twice to warm up the dynamic translation cache, 
and data was used from the last run. 


4.1 Multimedia 

MPEG video playback poses a difficult challenge 
for perforance-setting algorithms. While the algo- 
rithm puts a periodic load on the system, the perfor- 
mance requirements can vary depending on the frame’s 
type. Thus, if a performance-setting algorithm looks at 
too-long of a past history for predicting future require- 
ments, it can miss the deadlines for more computation- 
ally intensive frames. On the other hand, if the 
algorithm looks at only a short interval, then it will not 
settle on a single performance value but oscillate 
between multiple settings. This issue is exposed in [7], 
where the authors show that no heuristic algorithm they 
looked at could successfully settle on the single perfor- 
mance level that would have been adequate for the 
entire workload. Our observations of LongRun confirm 
this behaviour. 

Vertigo deals with this problem by relying on the 
interactive performance-setting algorithm at the top of 
the hierarchy to bound worst-case responsiveness (in 
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TABLE 3. 


Execution statistics 


Length (s) 


& 247.1 


Danse De Cable LongRun 


320x160 +audio Vertigo 


Legendary LongRun 


352x240 +audio Vertigo 


Red’s Nightmare LongRun 


320x240 Vertigo 


Red’s Nightmare LongRun 


480x360 Vertigo 


Roadkill Turtle LongRun 


304x240 +audio Vertigo 


Sentinel 


LongRun 
320x240 +audio 


Vertigo 


SpecialOps LongRun 


320x240 +audio Vertigo 


this case frame rate) and allowing the more conven- 
tional interval-based algorithm at the bottom of the 
hierarchy to take a longer-term view. Table 3 shows 
measurements for the plaympeg video player [18] play- 
ing a variety of MPEG videos. Some of the internal 
variables of the video player have been exposed to pro- 
vide information about how the player is affected as the 
result of changing the processor’s performance levels 
during execution. These figures are shown in the 
MPEG decode column of the table. The Ahead variable 
measures how close the end of each frame’s decoding 
is to its deadline. It is expressed as cumulative seconds 
during the playback of each video. For power effi- 
ciency, this number should be as close to zero as possi- 
ble, although the slowest performance level of the 
processor puts a limit on how much its value can be 


TABLE 4. 








LongRun 















Fraction of time at each 
performance level (Mhz) 


400 500 


level 














300 600 


Danse De Cable 


Legendary 


Red’s 
Nightmare small 


Red's 


Nightmare 
big 


Roadkill Turtle 
Sentinel 


SpecialOps 
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Performance levels during movie playback 







Mean’ perf 


Application-level statistics about the plaympeg benchmark playing various movies 


MPEG decode 


Exactly 


Idle Sleep on time 


54% 23% | 


Ahead (s) 
148.10 


27% 4% 68.74 


Pet al 13% 7.20 19 
Pet al 7% 4.79 


26.31 
16.53 


48% 36% 
32% 13% 
ace 15% 
ace 11% 
19% 
4% 
10% 11.05 
5% 6.32 
11% 19.01 
5% 12.67 305 
reduced. The Exactly on time field specifies the number 
of frames that met their deadlines exactly. The more 
frames are on time, the closer the performance-setting 
algorithm is to the theoretical optimum. The data in the 
Execution Statistics column is collected by Vertigo’s 
monitoring subsystem. To collect information about 
LongRun, Vertigo was used in passive mode to gather a 
trace of performance changes without controlling the 
processor’s performance level. The difference between 
the Idle and Sleep fields are that the first corresponds to 
the fraction of time spent in the kemel’s idle loop— 
possibly doing housekeeping chores or just spinning— 
while the latter shows the fraction of time the processor 
actually spends in a low-power sleep mode. 


Table 4 provides statistics about the processor’s 
performance levels during the runs of each workload. 






Vertigo 
Mean 
performance 
reduction over 
LongRun 


Fraction of time at each 
performance level (Mhz) 


300 400 500 






Mean perf 
level 
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FIGURE 6. Performance-setting during MPEG playback of Red’s Nightmare 320x240 


1 second movie segment 


Entire movie 


LongRun 


8 


Vertigo 
_ Quantized performance levets 


Raw performance levels 


The fraction of time at each performance level is com- 
puted as a proportion of total non-idle time during the 
run of the workload. The Mean perf level column spec- 
ifies the average performance levels (as the percentage 
of peak performance) during the execution of each 
workload. Since, in all cases, the mean performance 
level for each workload was lower using Vertigo, the 
last column specifies the amount of reduction. The 
playback quality for each pair of workloads was the 
same: same frame rate and no dropped frames. Our 
results show that Vertigo is more accurately able to pre- 
dict the necessary performance level than LongRun. 
The increased accuracy results in a 11% to 35% reduc- 
tion of the average performance levels of the processor 
during the benchmarks’ execution. Since the amount of 
work between runs of a workload stays the same, the 
lower average performance level implies reduced idle 
and sleep times when Vertigo is enabled. This expecta- 
tion is affirmed by our results. Similarly, the number of 
frames that exactly meet their deadlines increases when 
Vertigo is enabled and the cumulative amount of time 
when decode is ahead of its deadline is reduced. The 
median performance level (highlighted with bold in 
each column) also shows significant reductions. While 
on most benchmarks Vertigo settles on a single perfor- 
mance level below peak for the greatest fraction of exe- 








cution time (>88%), LongRun usually chooses to run 
the processor at full throttle. The exception to this is the 
Danse De Cable workload, where Vertigo settles on the 
lowest two performance levels and switches between 
the two continuously. The reason for this behavior is 
due to the specific performance levels on the Crusoe 
processor; Vertigo would have wanted to select a per- 
formance level which is only slightly higher than 300 
Mhz and as the prediction fluctuates below and above 
that value, it is quantized to the closest two perfor- 
mance levels. 


The biggest single difference between LongRun 
and Vertigo is that LongRun appears to be overcau- 
tious: it ramps up the performance level very quickly 
when it detects significant amounts of processor activ- 
ity. Over all workloads, the average performance level 
with LongRun never gets below 80%, while Vertigo 
goes down as low as 52%. Vertigo is less cautious but 
responds quickly when the quality of service appears to 
have been compromised. Since LongRun does not have 
any information about the interactive performance, it is 
forced to act conservatively on a shorter time frame, 
which leads to inefficiencies. Figure 6 provides qualita- 
tive insight into the characteristics of the two different 
performance-setting policies. LongRun keeps on ramp- 
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FIGURE 7. 
LongRun 


dN 


Performance levels 


The data was collected while the LongRun 
power manager was in control of the proces- 
sor's performance levels. The Vertigo data 
represents the performance-setting decisions 
that Vertigo would have made during the 
same benchmark run. 


ing the performance level up and down in fast succes- 
sion, while Vertigo stays close to a target performance 
level. The top row shows the processor’s performance 
levels during a benchmark run with LongRun enabled 
and the bottom two rows show the same benchmark for 
Vertigo. The middle row shows the actual performance 
levels during execution, while the bottom row reflects 
the performance level that Vertigo would request on a 
processor that could run at arbitrary performance levels 
(given the same max. performance). Note that in some 
cases, Vertigo’s desired performance levels are actually 
below the minimum that’s achievable on the processor. 


4.2 Interactive workloads 


Due to the difficulty in making interactive bench- 
mark runs repeatable, interactive workloads are signifi- 
cantly harder to evaluate than the multimedia 
benchmarks. To get around this problem, we combined 
empirical measurements with a simple simulation tech- 
nique. The idea is torun our benchmarks under the con- 
trol of the native LongRun power manager and only 
engage Vertigo in passive mode, where it merely 
records the performance-setting decisions that it would 
have made but does not actually change the processor’s 
performance levels. Figure 7 shows the performance 
data that was collected during a run of our measure- 
ments. The LongRun graph corresponds to the actual 
performance levels of the processor during the mea- 
surement, while the Vertigo graphs show the quantized 
performance levels that it would have used had it been 
in control. Note that if Vertigo were in control, its per- 
formance-setting decisions would have had a different 
run-time impact from LongRun, thus the time axis on 
the Vertigo graph are only approximations. 


To get around the time-skew problem in our statis- 
tics, the passive Vertigo performance-level traces were 
postprocessed to take the impact of the increased exe- 





Performance-setting decisions during the Konqueror benchmark 


Vertigo 


Quantized performance levels 


Raw performance levels 





cution times that would have resulted from the use of 
Vertigo instead of LongRun. Instead of looking at the 
entire performance-level trace, we chose to focus only 
on the interesting parts: the interactive episodes. As 
part of the interactive performance-setting algorithm in 
Vertigo, it includes a technique for finding durations of 
execution that have a direct impact on the user. This 
technique gives valid readings regardless of which 
algorithm is in control and is used to focus our mea- 
surements. Once the execution range for an interactive 
episode has been isolated, the full-speed equivalent 
work done during the episode is computed for both 
LongRun and Vertigo. Since during the measurement 
LongRun is in control of the CPU speed and it runs 
faster than Vertigo, the latter’s episode duration must 
be lengthened. First, the remaining work is computed 
for Vertigo (Equation 6). Then, the algorithm computes 
how much the length of the interactive episode needs to 
be stretched—assuming that Vertigo continues to run at 
its predicted speed until reaching the panic threshold, at 
full-speed after that—and the statistics are adjusted 
accordingly. 


Work ve rtigoRemaining Works ongRun — Work Vertigo (EQ 6) 


We found that the results using this technique are close 
to what we observed on similar workloads (same 
benchmark but with slightly different interactive load) 
running with Vertigo active. However, when Vertigo is 
in control, the number of performance-setting decisions 
are reduced and are more accurate. 


Figure 8 shows the statistics gathered using the 
above technique. Each graph contains two stacked col- 
umns, corresponding to the fraction of time spent in 
interactive episodes at each of the four performance 
levels supported in our computer. These performance 
levels—from bottom up—are from 300 Mhz to 600 
Mhz at 100 Mhz increments. Even from a high level, it 
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FIGURE 8. Fraction of time at different performance levels 
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is apparent that Vertigo spends more time at lower per- 
formance levels than LongRun. On some benchmarks 
such as Emacs, there is hardly ever a need to go fast and 
the interactive deadlines are met while the machine 
stays at its lowest possible performance level. On the 
other end of the spectrum is Acrobat Reader, which 
exhibits bimodal behaviour: the processor either runs at 
its peak level or at its minimum. Even on this bench- 
mark many of the interactive episodes can complete in 
time at the machine’s minimum performance level, 
however when it comes to rendering the pages, the peak 
performance level of the processor is not sufficient to 
complete its deadlines under the user’s perception 
threshold. Thus, upon encountering a sufficiently long 
interactive episode, Vertigo switches the machine’s 
performance level to its peak. On the other hand, during 
the run of the Konqueror benchmark, Vertigo can take 
advantage of all four performance levels that are avail- 
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able on the machine. This is in contrast with LongRun’s 
strategy which causes the processor to spend most of its 
time at the peak level. 


5. Conclusions and future work 


We have shown how two performance-setting poli- 
cies implemented at different levels in the software 
hierarchy behave on a variety of multimedia and inter- 
active workloads. We found that Transmeta’s LongRun 
power manager, which is implemented in the proces- 
sor’s firmware, makes more conservative choices than 
our Vertigo algorithms, which are implemented in the 
Linux kemel. On a set of multimedia benchmarks, the 
different design decisions result in a 11%-35% average 
performance level reduction by Vertigo over LongRun. 
Being higher on the software stack allows Vertigo to 
make decisions based on a richer set of run-time infor- 
mation, which translates into increased accuracy. While 
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the firmware approach was shown to be less accurate 
than an algorithm in the kemel, it does not diminish its 
usefulness. LongRun has the crucial advantage of being 
operating system agnostic. Perhaps one way to bridge 
the gap between low and high level implementations is 
to provide a baseline algorithm in firmware and expose 
an interface to the operating system to optionally refine 
performance-setting decisions. The policy stack in Ver- 
tigo can be viewed as the beginnings of a mechanism to 
support such design, where the bottom-most policy on 
the stack could actually be implemented in the proces- 
sor’s firmware. 


We believe that aside from dynamic voltage scal- 
ing, performance-setting algorithms will be useful for 
controlling other power reduction techniques, such as 
adaptive body biasing. These circuit techniques cut 
down on the processor’s leakage power consumption, 
which is an increasing fraction of total power as the 
feature sizes of transistors are reduced. While the 
power consumption of the processor is a significant 
concem, it only accounts for a fraction of the system’s 
total power consumption. Future work will extend our 
technique to managing the power of all the devices in 
an integrated system. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we demonstrate the benefits of application involvement in operating system power management. We 
present Coop-I/O, an approach to reduce the power consumption of devices while encompassing all levels of the sys- 
tem—from the hardware and OS to a new interface for cooperative I/O that can be used by energy-aware applications. 
We assume devices which can be set to low-power operation modes if they are not accessed and where switching be- 
tween modes consumes additional energy, e.g. devices with rotating components or network devices consuming en- 
ergy for the establishment and shutdown of network connections. In these cases frequent mode switches should be 
avoided. 

With Coop-I/O, applications can declare open, read and write operations as deferrable and even abor table by specify- 
ing a time-out and a cancel flag. This information enables the operating system to delay and batch requests so that the 
number of power mode switches is reduced and the device can be kept longer in a low-power mode. We have de- 
ployed our concept to the IDE hard disk driver and Ext2 file system of Linux and to typical real-life programs so that 
they make use of the new cooperative I/O functions. With energy savings of up to 50%, the experimental results dem- 
onstrate the benefits of the concept. We will show that Coop-I/O even outperforms the “oracle” shutdown policy 


which defines the lower bound in power consumption if the timing of requests can not be influenced. 


1 Introduction 


Mobile devices and embedded systems characterize one 
major trend in computer system design. One common 
aspect of new developments in this area is a limited 
power supply and the need to economically handle the 
energy resource. Energy-aware system design has there- 
fore been widely recognized to be an important and ma- 
jor challenge [19]. 


To enable dynamic power management, the control 
and reduction of power consumption at run time, many 
techniques and algorithms have been suggested. Rese- 
arch in this area has focused mainly on the operating 
system level. The OS tries to save a maximum amount 
of energy by setting devices and components to low- 
power modes if they are not accessed. Because a mode 
switch itself consumes energy, this action will only pay 
off if the time to the next request is long enough. An 
introduction to low-power modes of devices is given in 
section 2. 


Our contribution to this research area is Coop-I/O— 
an approach that integrates the application layer into 


dynamic power management of devices. We introduce a 
new operating system interface for cooperative I/O 
which can be exploited by energy-aware applications. 
File operations are equipped with two additional param- 
eters—a time-out and a cancel flag. The operating sys- 
tem tries to batch deferrable requests in order to create 
long idle periods during which switching to a low-power 
mode pays off. 


An example of a deferrable and abortable write opera- 
tion is the periodic auto-save function of a text editor. If 
an auto-save has to be aborted because the disk is shut 
down, the next auto-save can be performed non-cooper- 
atively with up-to-date data. Deferrable, but not abort- 
able read operations could fill the read buffer of an 
audio- or video player. The time-out can be set to the 
play time of this buffer. Other examples are background 
processes like cron jobs, daemons or logging mecha- 
nisms. A web browser could use a memory cache and 
abortable reads and writes to access its disk cache. If the 
disk is not running, data will be cached only in memory 
and not on disk. 
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Our concept consists of three major parts, which will 
be presented in detail in the next sections: 


We introduce new cooperative file operations that 
have a time-out and a cancel flag as additional param- 
eters (see section 3). Ifa file operation needs to access 
a disk drive and that drive is shut down, the operation 
will be suspended until either the disk drive has spun 
up due to another I/O request or the time-out has 
elapsed. When the time-out is reached and the file 
operation cancel flag is set, the operation will be 
aborted. In all other cases, it will be finally executed. 
The new functions are compatible with the legacy 
interface. 


The operating system caches disk blocks in block 
buffers in main memory. Modified block buffers are 
Periodically written to disk by an update mechanism. 
We present an update policy that is redesigned to save 
energy (see section 4). 


The operating system will control the hard disk 
modes; it will switch the disk drive to a low-power 
mode when it assumes that the drive will not be 
accessed for a certain time. This is controlled by a 
simple algorithm called device-dependent time-out 
(DDT) (see section 5). 


Figure 1 presents the whole concept. Coop-I/O inte- 
grates all levels—hardware, operating system (driver, 
cache and file system) and the application layer—to re- 
duce energy consumption 


filesystem | 


block buffer 
cache 






cooperative file operations 






cooperative update 


DDT 


device driver 


hardware q 


Figure 1: components of Coop-l/O 





low-power modes 


We have implemented Coop-I/O in Linux. The exten- 
sions to the IDE device driver, the buffer management 
and the file system are presented in section 6. As we will 
show, only little effort is needed to rewrite existing pro- 
grams and energy-savings are possible even if many 
unmodified applications are running. The results of our 
experiments can be found in section 7. We will show 
that even the “oracle” device shutdown policy, which 
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has complete knowledge about, but no influence on the 
timing of future requests, can be surpassed by Coop-I/O. 
Related work is presented in section 8. 


2 Low-Power Modes of Devices 


Modem peripheral devices make use of several opera- 
tion modes that are associated with different levels of 
power consumption. Operating systems may reduce the 
power consumption of a device by switching between 
the device’s operation modes. 


The ATA standard, also known as IDE, defines four 
operation modes for hard disks [1]: active, idle, standby 
and sleep. 


Active mode: the hard disk is reading, writing, seek- 
ing or spinning up/down. 


Idle mode: the disk is rotating and the interface is 
active. The head is moved to a parking position. 


Standby mode: the hard disk spindle motor is off, but 
the hard disk interface is still active. 


Sleep mode: both the hard disk spindle motor and the 
interface are off. To reactivate, a reset command is 
needed. 


A device is “shut down” if it is put into standby or sleep 
mode. A non-negligible amount of time and energy is 
needed to enter and leave these modes. Therefore, enter- 
ing standby or sleep mode will only pay off if the inter- 
val to the next disk operation is long enough. The 
minimum interval between two disk operations for 
which switching pays off is called the break-even time. 
It only depends on the characteristics of the hard disk 
device. A time interval of idleness (an idle period) that 
is longer than the break-even time is called a standby pe- 
riod. 


The break-even time of the IBM hard disk we used in 
our tests is 8.7 s (see section 7.2). Note that this value is 
device-specific. Lu et al. [15] report break-even times of 
6.39 s for a Fuijitsu MHF 2043 AT disk and 35.0 for an 
Hitachi DK23AA-60 drive. 


3 Cooperative File Operations 


Contemporary operating systems serve read requests 
immediately and buffer write requests before storing the 
data on disk according to a time-out policy. This can 
cause a hard disk to spin up even if the disk was shut 
down only a few seconds before. The application devel- 
oper has no possible way to exert influence on this 
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mechanism. With Coop-I/O, applications can soften this 
strict timing to enable a flexible schedule of device re- 
quests. 


The classical device interface of operating systems 
has been designed to hide aspects regarding hardware 
management. The application programmer is not aware 
of power-saving techniques inside the operating system. 
With Coop-I/O we abandon this concept to some extent. 
We enable the application programmer to support the 
operating system’s efforts to save energy. The details 
conceming the power management algorithm are still 
hidden from the application layer. 


The essential file operations in most operating sys- 
tems are provided by the system calls open(), 
read() and write(). The operations close() 
and 1seek() usually do not access the disk directly, 
but operate on data in main memory. So we introduce 
three cooperative variants: open_coop(), 
read_coop() and write_coop(). The legacy 
interface, open(), read() and write (), is mapped 
to the cooperative functions with zero time-out and inac- 
tive cancel flag. 


The user-specified time-out value indicates when the 
operation is initiated at the latest, not when the operation 
has finished. As with the classical Unix file I/O interface 
the user does not know when the operation will be com- 
pleted. 


3.1 Interactions between the disk cache 


and cooperative operations 


For efficiency reasons, modem operating systems do not 
serve write requests to disk drives immediately. To re- 
duce the number of slow disk operations, they keep cop- 
ies of disk blocks (called block buffers) in a cache in 
main memory. A write operation copies data into block 
buffers which are marked as dirty to indicate that they 
differ from the blocks on disk. The dirty buffer life span 
determines the time when these buffers must be written 
back to disk to prevent data loss in case of a crash. A 
special update task periodically writes out dirty buffers 
with an elapsed life span. 


Cooperative read operations. _If a cooperative read 
references a disk block that is not cached in memory, the 
operation will have to check if the corresponding hard 
disk is in active or idle mode. If it is, the read request 
can be served immediately. If not, the operation will 
have to block itself until either the hard disk spins up 
due to another request or until the time-out has elapsed. 


If the time-out has elapsed and the cancel flag is set, the 
operation will have to be aborted. Otherwise the drive 
has to be activated. 


Cooperative write operations. As we never modify 
disk blocks directly (data is always written to the block 
buffer cache) there seems to be no need for cooperative 
writes. The update task defers write operations until 
their dirty buffer life span has elapsed. We can easily 
modify this mechanism to be cooperative and wait for 
other device accesses (read operations); see section 4.2. 


However, writing to a disk block can induce a read 
operation if the block is not yet cached and must be read 
before it can be modified. Thus a shut-down drive would 
have to run up immediately. In this case, a cooperative 
write operation will simply wait for the drive the same 
way as the read_coop () operation does. 


But the situation is more complicated: if the write 
operation needs to read an uncached block after several 
modifications of cached blocks and the whole operation 
has to be cancelled (because the drive is in standby 
mode, the time-out has elapsed and the operation is 
declared abortable), we have to undo all previous modi- 
fications of cached blocks to assure file system consis- 
tency. All modifications issued by a write request can be 
understood as one transaction that must be performed 
completely (commit) or not at all (abort). 


We decided to use the following approach which 
avoids the implementation of an undo mechanism: the 
early commit/abort strategy decides to commit or abort 
as soon as the first modification to a block buffer is 
going to take place. 


Assume we want to modify a buffer and the drive is in 
standby mode. We can distinguish three situations: 


1. The drive is activated due to another request before 
the time-out of our request is reached. We can commit 
the whole operation. 


2. The drive is still shut down when the time-out of our 
request is reached. If there are no dirty buffers for the 
drive, it can be concluded that our request is the only 
one that wants to access the drive. Depending on the 
cancel flag, we have to activate the drive or abort the 
whole operation. 


3. If there is another dirty buffer for the same drive (or 
the buffer to be modified is already dirty), the drive 
will run up in the near future anyway to write back 
that buffer. So we can immediately modify our buffer 
at almost no cost: When the dirty block buffer is up- 
dated to disk, our buffer will be updated in the same 
sweep, as described in section 4.2. 
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Therefore, a write to a block buffer should be delayed 
only as long as the drive is in standby mode and there 
are no dirty buffers for that drive. Since a write opera- 
tion’s first buffer modification involves committing the 
operation, a write can be committed even if the hard 
disk is not running. 


Due to the early commit/abort strategy it is conceiv- 
able that an abortable write operation will not be aborted 
after the time-out even if the disk is in standby mode. 
This is the case when a read follows a committed write 
to a cached block: 


_ 


. The disk is in standby mode and there exist dirty 
block buffers for that device. 

2.The write operation has to modify several disk 
blocks. 

. According to the early commit/abort strategy the 
write operation is committed after the modification of 
the first block. 

4. If a subsequent block is not cached, it has to be read 
from the disk. This action will be deferred until the 
time-out has elapsed. 

. As the complete operation is already committed, we 
have to spin up the disk to read the block. 


WwW 


nN 


Fortunately, the energy waste in this case is not that big 
because the hard disk would run up anyway in the near 
future to save the dirty buffers. 


Cooperative file open operations. Opening a file re- 
sults in reading its meta data (inode block etc.). If the 
file has to be created or to be truncated, open will cause 
write operations. Therefore we decided to provide a co- 
operative system call to open files. Read and write oper- 
ations induced by open_coop() are mapped to their 
corresponding cooperative counterparts. 


3.2 Using the new system calls 


Many applications can be modified to be cooperative so 
that users will not notice changes in system behavior. 
Examples are low-priority tasks like cron jobs, logging 
mechanisms or applications with periodic I/O requests 
like audio and video players and voice recorders. 


Only little effort is needed to make use of the new 
system calls. Because the cooperative reads and writes 
may block for the specified delay time, I/O should be 
decoupled from main processing. An additional thread 
reads or writes data cooperatively and caches it for the 
main thread. The main thread reads or writes data 
from/to this buffer in the same way as it formerly oper- 
ated on the file system. The additional thread thus hides 
the cooperative operations from the original application. 


Our experiments show that the amount of changes is 
typically in the range of 100 to 150 lines of code. 


Applications which write out temporary data and 
update it periodically can declare their requests as defer- 
rable and abortable. An example is the autosave func- 
tion of a text editor. If a write request is cancelled, the 
autosave thread can simply ignore it and issue another 
cooperative write with a time-out equal to the autosave 
period. 


4 Cooperative update 


In this section we will show how the caching mecha- 
nism can be optimized with respect to power consump- 
tion. 


4.1. “Traditional” caching of disk blocks 


The update process passes the modifications to the 
cached disk blocks on to the hard disk. In Unix systems 
an update takes place when one of the following condi- 
tions is met: 


An explicit update command like sync () forces the 
system to write back the buffers of a file system or a 
file. 

The dirty buffer life span has elapsed. This is the most 
frequent cause of writing back when there is little I/O 
traffic. A dirty buffer whose life span has elapsed is 
not written back immediately, but when it is found by 
the update task. 


A certain percentage of block buffers is dirty. To 
avoid I/O jams, some of them are written back. This is 
the most frequent cause of dirty buffer updates when 
there is heavy I/O traffic. 

The system needs main memory and writes back 
some dirty buffers that it will reclaim as free memory 
later. 


This common policy is not optimized to save energy. 
The update task has to access the disk each time it 
wakes up to write back dirty buffers. If the time between 
two updates is shorter than the break-even time, standby 
periods will never be reached. In this case the disk can 
not be set to standby mode to save energy. 


4.2 Batching write requests 


In active mode, energy consumption is higher than in 
idle or standby mode. Furthermore, switching between 
modes consumes a significant amount of energy. As a 
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consequence write requests should be batched to maxi- 
mize the time the device can spend in low-power modes 
and to reduce mode switches. 


To make updates and thus disk requests less frequent, 
we use a policy which updates each drive independently 
of all others and is preferably executed when another 
disk request is generated (drive-specific cooperative 
update). It is composed of four strategies: 


* Write back all buffers. We write back all dirty buffers 
instead of only the oldest ones, so we have to update 
at most once per dirty buffer life span (60 s in our 
implementation). 

An additional, possibly redundant write operation 
will have only marginal costs if it is batched with 
other requests. 

Update cooperatively. The operating system tries to 
join other hard disk accesses (read requests) and write 
back the dirty buffers possibly before the dirty buffer 
life span has elapsed. This or the expiration of the full 
life span will trigger the update process. 

By attaching to a request that has to happen anyway, 
we can update at very little cost. 

Update each drive separately. This will not compro- 
mise file system consistency and it may increase the 
update interval for a single drive even more. It may 
also balance system I/O load since different drives 
will probably be updated at different times. Besides, 
this is a prerequisite for cooperative updates. 

For each drive, we have to watch the age of the oldest 
dirty buffer. If it has reached the dirty buffer life span, 
we will write back all buffers for that drive. 

Update on shutdown. If the operating system has 
decided to shut down a drive, it will first write back 
all dirty buffers that contain blocks of that drive. This 
minimizes the risk that the disk has to spin up again 
soon solely because there are some old dirty buffers 
that must be updated. 


When an application reads some data from disk, it nor- 
mally needs the data for further processing. Thus read 
operations are batched only if the application permits it 
by using read_coop(). 


5 An adaptive shutdown policy 


Many power management policies for hard disks have 
been suggested varying in complexity and usefulness 
(see the related work discussed in section 8). If the tim- 
ing of hard disk requests cannot be influenced, the imag- 
inary “oracle” policy is the policy that reaches maxi- 
mum energy savings. It shuts down the hard disk at the 
beginning of every standby period and runs it up again 


so that it is just ready at the end of that standby period. 
To achieve this, the oracle policy needs information on 
future hard disk requests. This policy can only be simu- 
lated by analyzing request traces offline. The operating 
system of course is not able to perfectly predict the fu- 
ture and thus cannot achieve maximum reduction in en- 
ergy consumption. 


The spin-down policy is not central to our work 


because our focus lies on cooperative I/O and cache 
management. Thus we decided to choose a simple and 
easy to implement, but effective and proven, algorithm. 
Simple shutdown policies switch to a low-power mode 
after a fixed or adaptively changed time-out. As is stated 
in [15], the device-dependent time-out policy (DDT), 
which uses the break-even time ofa drive as its time-out 
parameter, has good power-saving facilities, and its 
algorithm is fast, simple and storage-efficient. It is 
defined in the following way: 


Shut down the hard disk if 
by rigs <i 


The variables have the following meanings: 
t: the current time 
tjqithe time of the last hard disk access 


tpeithe break-even time 
Figure 2: the DDT policy 





The hard disk driver has to keep track of t,,. Further- 


more, it should know ¢,, for the drives under its control. 


6 Prototype Implementation in Linux 


We have implemented the Coop-I/O concept in the 
Linux kermel, version 2.4.10. The kemel modifications 
can be divided into three parts: 


The VFS and the Ext2 file system have been modified 
to support the drive-specific cooperative update pol- 
icy of section 4. We have also introduced cooperative 
system calls using the concept of section 3 (see sec- 
tions 6.1 & 6.2). 

The block device code, which is the glue between a 
particular block device driver and the file system, has 
been augmented to enable cooperation between the 
disk drivers’ power mode control, the file system’s 
update mechanism and the cooperative file opera- 
tions. 

The IDE driver has been enhanced by a power mode 
control for hard disk drives, which includes the DDT 
algorithm of section 5. See section 6.3 for a detailed 
description. 
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6.1 Cooperative file operations 


A file operation may block whenever it is going to ac- 
cess a disk or to make a clean block buffer dirty by mod- 
ifying it. The blocking mechanism is implemented in the 
new function wait_for_drive(). 


When blocked in wait_for_drive (), a task may 
be awoken by one of four events: 


The timer has elapsed. 

If the request should be cancelled on time-out, 
wait_for_ drive() will retum -ETIME. 

The drive is serving another request. 

The file operation can go on. 

The number of dirty buffers for the drive has become 
non-zero. 

If wait_for_drive() is also waiting for that 
event, it will simply return without error. If not, it will 
be ignored. 

A signal has arrived. 

The blocked file operation should be aborted with - 
EINTR, so wait_for_drive() retums with that 
error code. The cooperative operation should not use 
Linux’s implicit restart mechanism since the signal 
could be sent to abort it. 


The implementation of the cooperative file operations 
(open_coop(), read_coop(), write_coop()) 
is straightforward: The functions that implement the 
standard file operations have to be enhanced by the 
time-out parameter and the cancel flag. When a 
block is going to be read from disk, the function 
wait_for_drive() has to be called. For a write op- 
eration or an open operation that truncates an old file or 
creates a new one a point has to be found where the op- 
eration decides to commit or to abort. We chose to im- 
plement the early commit/abort strategy as described in 
section 3.1. 


6.2 Drive specific cooperative update 


We have implemented the drive-specific cooperative up- 
date policy (see section 4.2). Since the file system does 
not know about drives, we had to introduce a mapping 
of device numbers to drives as part of the file system. 
For each drive, the file system must also keep track of 
the number of dirty buffers and of the time when the 
oldest dirty buffer got dirty. 


The update task in the original Linux wakes up every 
5 s. The cooperative version of the update task also 
wakes up when a drive is accessed and the file system 
finds .out that it is opportune to update that drive, as 
explained in section 4.2. The need for a cooperative 
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update is checked every time a drive is read from or 
written to. If there are any dirty buffers for the drive and 
the drive’s oldest dirty buffer is older than half of the 
dirty buffer life span, the update task will be woken up 
and induced to update that drive. 


6.3. Power mode control for IDE drives 


Drive-specific information. For each hard disk, the 
Linux IDE driver keeps a description that reflects the 
properties and state of that device. We have augmented 
the device structure with information needed by the 
DDT algorithm (break-even time and time of the last ac- 
cess) and a field indicating the current power mode. 


The IDE power task. A power mode switch might 
take a rather long time, since it may write all dirty buff- 
ers back to that drive, or it may execute an IDE com- 
mand that actually changes the drive’s mode and wait 
for its completion. Instead of a mode switch function 
that could block for a long time, we have introduced a 
kernel thread called idepower which serves all IDE 
drives. 


The idepower thread normally sleeps and waits for 
a semaphore that signals that a power mode change has 
been requested. In this case it will wake up and emits a 
power mode command to the hard disk. When changing 
the power mode, the power task also informs the file 
system when dirty buffers must be written back or coop- 
erative file operations that are blocked must be awoken. 
Some functions like disk operations change the power 
mode implicitly by emitting other IDE commands, so 
they must inform the power task. 


There are two main reasons why a new power mode 
might be requested: 


* A hard disk request is sent to the device driver. This 
implicitly changes the drive’s power mode to active. 

* The DDT standby algorithm decides to shut down the 
drive. 


Some special IDE commands leave the disk drive in an 
undefined power mode, so they request the power task to 
check. 


Going to standby. The DDT algorithm is implemented 
as a timer-based function that is called once per second. 
Since disk requests may be very frequent, this is more 
efficient than using a dedicated timer for each drive that 
has to be restarted when a disk request has been served. 


The information that is needed by the DDT algorithm 
(time of the last access) is updated with each disk 
request. 
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7 Experiments and Results 
7.1 Data acquisition 


To validate the Coop-I/O concept a power measuring en- 
vironment was needed. A comparatively inexpensive 
four-channel analog-to-digital converter (ADC) has 
been designed and built to act as the data acquisition 
system. It measures the voltage drop at defined sense re- 
sistors in the 5 V lines leading from the power supply to 
the hard disk and interfaces to the standard parallel port 
on the data acquisition system to output the digital val- 
ues. The voltage drop is acquired with a resolution of 
256 steps and at a rate of up to 20000 samples per sec- 
ond. The maximum voltage drop that is correctly con- 
verted is 50 mV. 


The target computer was a standard personal com- 
puter running Linux (kernel version 2.4.10). The system 
was equipped with a 2,5” IBM Travelstar 15GN 
(IC25NO10ATDAO4) hard disk [9] which was used as 
the test drive. 


7.2 Determining hard disk parameters 


We measured the power consumption of different 
mode switches of the IBM hard disk with our data 
acquisition system. The Travelstar splits up the idle 
mode into three submodes (performance, active and low 
power) that have different power consumption and tim- 
ing characteristics. Observing recent user request pat- 
terns, an internal adaptive algorithm switches 
autonomously between these modes [9]. 


Figure 3 shows the power consumption of the IBM hard 
disk during an idle-standby-idle turnaround. 
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Figure 3: idle-standby-idle turnaround 


t = 1s: The disk receives a shutdown command. The 
shaded region shows the hard disk switching from 
low power idle to standby mode. 


t = 1.8 s: After stopping the spindle motor, the disk has 
reached standby mode, and power consumption 
drops to about 0.25 W. 


t = 3.8s: The drive receives a write command and starts 
to spin up. The shaded region shows the hard disk 
switching from standby mode to active mode. Start- 
ing the spindle motor is quite expensive, energeti- 
cally. After 1 s, the disk has spun up and may serve 
read or write requests. 


t = 4.8 s: In this test scenario only a single disk block 
gets written. Then, the disk switches to Jow power 
idle mode. 


We determined the following characteristics for the IBM 
Travelstar 15GN drive. Due to the undocumented inter- 
nal adaptive algorithm of the firmware the time and en- 
ergy values vary according to the recent access pattern. 
The following values present the average of several 
measurements: 


time needed for a mode switch: 
low-power idle to standby: 
standby to low-power idle: 


t., = 0.85 s 
t,; = 1.03 s 


energy required to switch between modes: 
low-power idle to standby: £;,=1.91J 
standby to low-power idle: £,;= 1.89 J 


power consumption of the low-power modes: 
low-power idle mode: P;=0.657 W 
standby mode: P,=0.235 W 


break-even time: tf), =8.7s 
7.3 Testing a cooperative audio player 


We examined to what extent Cooperative I/O is able to 
save energy in a real-life situation. A typical application 
for hand-held or portable computers is a player for audio 
or video files. We have tested the sy stem with a modified 
version of AMP, an MPEG audio layer 3 player for 
Linux, which makes use of the cooperative system calls. 
Thus we gained insight into the procedure and amount 
of modifications needed to make applications energy- 
aware, 


The modified AMP creates a thread that reads from 
the hard disk and puts the data into a 512 kB buffer. 
When the player thread needs some data it reads from 
the buffer. The read thread and the player thread syn- 
chronize by the use of semaphores. The buffer is divided 
into two semi-buffers. When a semi-buffer is empty, the 
reader refills it by the use of a cooperative system read 
call while the player reads from the other semi-buffer. 
We had to add only about 150 source lines to incorpo- 
rate the changes. 
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AMP was tested under the following four strategies: 


* Cooperative: 
Use the DDT standby algorithm together with the 
new buffer cache and update mechanism. To read in 
new data, use the read_coop() system call with a 
delay that is equivalent to the playing time for one 
semi-buffer. 

° ECU (Energy-aware Caching & Update): 
Use the DDT standby algorithm together with the 
new buffer cache and update mechanism. Use the 
standard read() system call instead of 
read_coop() to read in new data. 

¢ DDT only: 
Use the DDT standby algorithm with the original 
buffer cache and update mechanism. 

* None: 
Do not use any power-saving measures at all. 


In addition to that we simulated the “«wncooperative ora- 
cle” policy. We collected traces of hard disk requests is- 
sued by the original uncooperative AMP running on an 
unmodified Linux. We calculated the minimum in total 
energy consumption according to the following assump- 
tions: 


¢ The hard disk will be set to standby mode immedi- 
ately after serving a request if the following idle 
period is a standby period, i.e. if it is longer than the 
break-even time. 

* Otherwise the hard disk is not shut down. It switches 
immediately to low power idle mode. 


The values for “oracle” resemble the theoretical lower 
bounds of power consumption that can be reached by 
shutdown policies without influencing the timing of re- 
quests (in contrast to Coop-I/O). 


Each strategy has been tested by playing the follow- 
ing two audio files. Delay is the time interval in which 
one semi-buffer is played. The files have the same 
length (9 minutes), but different compression levels. 


audio file | bitrate 


We have also examined how well the power-saving 
strategies work when an asynchronous second applica- 
tion runs while playing an audio file. For that aim, the 
test computer has concurrently executed a mail reader 
that examined the input mailbox of a remote computer 
via POP3 every minute. If there is any mail in it, the 
mail will be stored in the local mailbox on the test hard 
disk. Mail was sent in intervals of 15—60 seconds; the 
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timing was controlled by a pseudo-random generator. 
For every test pass, the random generator was initialized 
to the same value, so the timely sequence of read/write 
operations was the same for each test with a tolerance of 
about one second. Figure 4 shows the results (all tests 
run for 534 seconds). 
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Figure 4: comparison of policies 


Toccata 


The cooperative strategy is surprisingly power-effi- 
cient in these tests. This is not only caused by the coop- 
eration of multiple processes because some tests have 
only one process doing I/O. Instead, it can be explained 
by the following behavior: When the drive is in standby 
mode, a cooperative read is delayed until the data is 
really needed, i.e., the semi-buffier to be read will soon 
be played. When the delayed read operation is eventu- 
ally performed, the other semi-buffier gets empty very 
soon and is read in immediately because the hard disk 
drive is still in idle or active mode. This effectively 
batches two subsequent read operations. You can see 
this behavior in figure 5. 


Playing “‘Pastorale” together with the mail reader con- 
sumes nearly the same energy, regardless which non- 
cooperative strategy is used. Because the delay for this 
audio file is only 16 s and there are several write 
requests, no strategy will normally try to shut down the 
hard disk in this test scenario. This is due to the short 
intervals between requests which seldom exceed the 
break-even time. Coop-I/O again groups requests 
together, so that longer idle periods and thus standby 
periods are achieved. As a consequence the drive can be 
set to standby mode more often and the energy con- 
sumption is reduced. 


If we have a look at the times spend in active, idle and 
standby mode, it can be seen that “Oracle” saves more 
energy than “Cooperative” by keeping the drive in 
standby mode all the time it is not accessed (table 1). 
This is due to the DDT policy which always waits 8.7 
seconds before setting the drive to standby mode. The 
oracle policy will shut down the drive immediately if the 
following idle period is longer than the break-even time. 
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Figure 5: the four energy saving strategies 
(playing “Toccata”, without Mail) 





Cooperative | 385 | 1665 | 
fowce [| 9s | 0s | 


Table 1: times spent in the different power modes when 
playing ‘‘Pastorale” 


Furthermore it can be seen that “Cooperative” 
reduces the time spent in active mode by almost 60%. 
There is almost no difference in energy consumption 
between the strategies “DDT only” and “None” when 
playing “Pastorale”. This behavior is caused by the 
unlucky relation of the shutdown time-out and the hard 


disk request pattem which sets the disk to standby 
shortly before the disk is accessed. In that case, switch- 
ing to standby mode is more expensive than staying in 
idle mode. 


Figure 6 shows how disk requests of two independent 
tasks may interact. The ‘“‘Toccata” task cooperatively 
reads one semi-buffer in every period of 32 s (figure 6a); 
the “Mail” task writes in intervals of 1 minute, provided 
that mail has arrived (figure 6b). The write requests are 
delayed by the cooperative update scheme (figure 6c). 
With Coop-I/O most of the requests of the two applica- 
tions can be grouped together. As a consequence, the 
energy consumption of “Toccata & Mail” is only 17 J 
higher than without the mail application. If the requests 
were not coordinated, the hard disk’s energy consump- 
tion would be about 60 J higher (figure 6d). This means 
that Coop-I/O is a working energy-saving concept. 
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Figure 6: interaction of two independent tasks 
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7.4 Parameterized tests 


To simulate a workload where multiple tasks periodi- 
cally read or write data, we implemented two simple test 
programs. The period and the idle time (the time to wait 
at the beginning of a period until the read/write opera- 
tion is started) can be configured. To simulate non-regu- 
lar behavior, minimum and maximum values for the idle 
time can be specified; the actual value is chosen by a 
pseudo-random generator. Groups of five read/write pro- 
cesses with varying period lengths and idle times were 
used to generate non-regular hard disk request patterns. 
We measured the energy consumption for a time win- 
dow of 1000 seconds (figures 7 and 8). 


Reads with varying period length. In the first test 
series, we have varied the period length and idle times 
for read operations. The average period lengths of the 
six tests range from 25 to 150 seconds, the average idle 
times lie between 7 and 120 seconds. Each test has been 
executed in combination with the four power-saving 
strategies. Figure 7 shows the measured consumptions. 
Cooperative 


Oracle 
ECU 


DDTonly 





Average Period Length [s] 


Figure 7: reads with varying average period length 


Running with an average period length of 25 seconds, 
the energy consumption is nearly equal for all strategies 
(except “Oracle”). Here, the read requests are so fre- 
quent that the drive has no chance to shut down. “ECU” 
and “DDT only” consume even more power than 
“None” by initiating disadvantageous shutdowns. The 
longer the period length, the longer the power mode 
control can hold the disk in standby mode for all strate- 
gies but “None”. The cooperative strategy generates the 
longest standby periods since following cooperative 
reads are delayed. 


“Cooperative” even outperforms the oracle policy for 
average period lengths of 100 seconds and more. Table 2 
shows the times spent in active, idle and standby mode 
for an average period length of 150 seconds. The coop- 
erative policy batches hard disk requests. Consequently 
mode switches are less frequent and the time spent in 
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active mode is reduced by more than 70%, while the 
time spent in low-power modes is increased. Thus 
“Cooperative” saves more energy than the oracle policy. 


policy 


Cooperative 


Table 2: times spent in the different power modes for an 
average period length of 150 seconds 


Oracle 





Writes with varying period length. The _ energy-re- 
lated characteristics of write operations are influenced 
by the sequence of requests and the update policy of the 
buffer management. 


We have executed the same test series as in the previ- 
ous section using write operations instead of read opera- 
tions. Again, the tests have been run under all four 
strategies. The traces for the oracle policy where col- 
lected using the unmodified update mechanism. The 
results are presented in figure 8. 


Cooperative 
Oracle 
ECU 
DDTonly 





Average Period Length [s] 


Figure 8: writes with varying average period length 


The frequency of write operations seems to have little 
effect on the energy consumption. For the strategies 
“Cooperative” and “ECU” the consumption stays con- 
stantly on a low level for all period lengths. This is 
caused by the cooperative update policy that will write 
back quite regularly in intervals of 60 seconds, if no 
other disk request happens. The amount of data written 
has almost no influence on the energy consumption. The 
small difference between the cooperative and the 
“ECU” strategy indicates that cooperative write opera- 
tions have a marginal but at least consistently positive 
benefit. The policies “DDT only” and “None” employ 
the original Linux 2.4 update strategy. “ECU” consumes 
significantly less energy than “DDT only” and “None” 
because of the improved update policies (see section 
4.2). This shows that the original Linux update strategy 
does not match power-saving requirements. 
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7.5 Varying the number of cooperative 
processes 


In the previous tests all programs were cooperative. But 
in a real-life scenario non-cooperative legacy applica- 
tions will mix with cooperative programs. Thus, we 
have examined the behavior of a mixture of different 
numbers of cooperative and non-cooperative processes. 
Figure 9 presents the results of 6 read tests with a mix- 
ture of 5 processes including 0 to 5 cooperative applica- 
tions. 


The energy consumption steadily declines with 
increasing proportion of cooperative processes, but hav- 
ing a single cooperative process suffices to save energy 
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200 
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Figure 9: varying number of cooperative processes 


8 Related Work 


We distinguish three levels on which energy saving 
techniques can be applied: the hardware, the operating 
system and the application layer. We will show how 
power management is performed on each level and how 
Coop-I/O and existing techniques can be incorporated 
into an energy-aware system design. 


Device-leve] power management. Attention has first 
been drawn to the lowest level leading to many research 
and industrial efforts at developing low-power hard- 
ware. Modern-day devices and their components can be 
shut down or put into low-power modes to save energy 
when they are not in use. These improvements have 
come along with OS-level support in the form of heuris- 
tic hardware-centric shutdown policies which are trans- 
parent to applications. 


Three approaches to hard disk power management 
can be distinguished: algorithms with a fixed or adaptive 
time-out, policies that try to predict future requests by 
observing the utilization of the device and policies based 
on statistical models of requests. Several shutdown poli- 
cies have been suggested [4 ],{7],[8],[10],[11],[14]. Lu et 
al. [15] have compared and evaluated several algo- 
rithms. Among commercial solutions to OS-level power 


management are the Advanced Configuration and Power 
Interface (ACPI) [3], Microsoft’s OnNow [16] and 
ACP44Linux [2]. 


Energy-aware operating system. As the next step 
more sophisticated energy-related methods have been 
introduced lifting energy to a first class operating sys- 
tem resource by unifying resource management, intro- 
ducing energy accounting and enabling control of en- 
ergy consumption and battery lifetime. These 
approaches have explicitly been designed to be not de- 
pendent on application software to be rewritten. 


Zeng et al. present ECOSystem [19], a modified 
Linux, that unifies energy accounting over diverse hard- 
ware components and enables fair allocation of avail- 
able energy among applications. ECOSystem provides 
system-wide energy management and can be configured 
to hit a specified target battery lifetime. Energy account- 
ing is realized by implementing the powerful concept of 
resource containers which serve as the abstraction to 
which energy expenditures are charged. As Zeng et al. 
propose in their paper, future research should consider 
the interaction between ECOSystem and the applica- 
tions. We find it interesting to investigate the potential of 
combining Coop-I/O and ECOSystem, being orthogonal 
to each other, to come closer to the vision of incorporat- 
ing energy management in all levels of system design. 


Cooperation between the OS and applications. 

While traditional power management schemes in 
operating systems do not distinguish different sources of 
requests, the power reduction technique introduced by 
Lu et al. [12] uses information about concurrently run- 
ning tasks as an accurate system-level model of request- 
ers. This task-based power management records the 
device and processor utilization of each process and 
shuts down a device when the overall utilization is low. 
Being somewhat orthogonal to each other it would be 
interesting to combine Coop-I/O and task-based power 
management. 


Another approach by Lu et al. [13] is based on appli- 
cation involvement in energy management. New system 
calls are introduced which enable applications to inform 
the operating system about future hard disk requests. 
These system calls are similar to timers; they indicate in 
which time intervals, how often (once, periodically) and 
with which possible delay requests are issued. Thus 
applications have to inform the operating system about 
future requests before these requests are issued, nor- 
mally at program start. 


The cooperation policy of Coop-I/O enables pro- 
cesses to pass the urgency (delay time) of each individ- 
ual request without the need for the programmer to 
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determine request patterns of the whole program run. 
Figure 10a shows a scenario with four processes; num- 
ber one issues several hard disk requests. While Lu’s 
approach (Fig 10b) arranges the schedule of processes 
to create a cooperative schedule of hard disk requests, 
Coop-I/O (Fig 10c) schedules the hard disk requests 
themselves without changing the process schedule. 





c— HD idle 


mums HD busy 


Figure 10: different request batching policies 


Pouwelse et al. [18] demonstrate the benefits of 
power-aware applications. Applications can inform the 
OS about their processing demands, so the optimal pro- 
cessor speed can be selected that minimizes power con- 
sumption and still meets the application’s deadlines. 


Application adaptation. Orthogonal to our approach is 
energy-aware application adaptation presented by Flinn 
et al. [6],[17]. Applications are rewritten so that they can 
dynamically modify their behavior according to chang- 
ing restrictions in energy consumption. An example of 
adaptation is a movie player with different quality of 
service modes (e.g. refresh rates or window sizes). To 
guide such adaptation, the operating system monitors 
energy supply and demand and informs applications 
about restrictions in energy consumption via upcalls. 


Energy-aware system design. All four approaches— 
energy-aware hardware, operating system, application 
adaptation and Coop-I/O—are complementary to each 
other and can be used to form a comprehensive energy- 
aware system de-sign, as shown in figure 11. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper we have presented an energy-saving con- 
cept for devices with low-power operation modes based 
on a cooperative relationship between the operating sys- 
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Figure 11: comprehensive energy-aware system design 


tem and applications. While many efforts have been 
made to incorporate energy-related aspects in the design 
of operating systems and computer hardware, the inter- 
face between the OS and applications has been retained 
unchanged to make power management fully transpar- 
ent to applications. 


We have demonstrated that Coop-I/O, with its new 
interface functions, enables a higher reduction in power 
consumption than power management techniques which 
operate solely on the OS level. Coop-I/O outperforms 
the “oracle” policy which defines the theoretical lower 
bound in power consumption if the timing of requests is 
not influenced. These improvements come with the cost 
of modifying existing applications. We have shown that 
only little effort is needed to make use of the new func- 
tionality. Coop-I/O is the first approach to power man- 
agement which controls not only the timing but also the 
execution of requests. 


We plan to investigate the applicability of our concept 
to the control of other system components, e.g. a wire- 
less network adapter. Our modifications to the operating 
system interface presented here concentrate on the basic 
file I/O operations. We plan to investigate to what extent 
other interface functions can be enhanced so that a 
wider range of energy-aware applications is able to con- 
tribute to OS power management. In our opinion the 
research area of application involvement in operating 
system power management facilities shows huge poten- 
tial and should be further investigated. 
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Abstract 


We present the Tiny AGgregation (TAG) service for ag- 
gregation in low-power, distributed, wireless environ- 
ments. TAG allows users to express simple, declarative 
queries and have them distributed and executed efficiently 
in networks of low-power, wireless sensors. We discuss 
various generic properties of aggregates, and show how 
those properties affect the performance of our in network 
approach. We include a performance study demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of our approach over traditional cen- 
tralized, out-of-network methods, and discuss a variety of 
optimizations for improving the performance and fault- 
tolerance of the basic solution. 


1 Introduction 


Recent advances in computing technology have led to the 
production of a new class of computing device: the wire- 
less, battery powered, smart sensor [25]. These new sen- 
sors are active, full fledged computers, capable not only of 
measuring real world phenomena but also filtering, shar- 
ing, and combining those measurements. One example 
of such small sensor devices are the motes under devel- 
opment at UC Berkeley. Current generation motes are 
roughly 2cm x 4cm x Icm and are equipped with a radio, 
a processor, memory, a small battery pack, and a suite of 
sensors. The mote operating system, TinyOS, provides a 
set of primitives designed to facilitate the deployment of 
motes in ad-hoc networks. In such networks, devices can 
identify each other and route data without prior knowl- 
edge of or assumptions about the network topology, al- 
lowing the network topology to change as devices move, 
run out of power, or experience shifting waves of interfer- 
ence. 


Due to the relative ease of deployment of mote-based sen- 
sor networks, practitioners in a variety of fields have be- 
gun considering them for a range of monitoring and data 
collection tasks. For example: civil engineers are using 
motes to monitor building integrity during earthquakes 
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[31]; biologists are planning mote deployments for habitat 
monitoring[21, 5]; administrators of large computer clus- 
ters are interested in using motes to monitor the tempera- 
ture and power usage in their data centers. 


All of these sensor applications depend on the ability to 
extract data from the network. Often, this data consists of 
summaries (or aggregations) rather than raw sensor read- 
ings. Other researchers have noted the importance of data 
aggregation in sensor networks [13, 10, 12]. This previous 
work has tended to view aggregation as an application- 
specific mechanism that would be programmed into the 
devices on an as-needed basis, typically in error-prone, 
low-level languages like C. In contrast, our position is that 
because aggregation is so central to emerging sensor net- 
work applications, it must be provided as a core service 
by the system software. Instead of a set of extensible C 
APIs, we believe this service should consist of a generic, 
easily invoked high-level programming abstraction. This 
approach enables users of sensor networks, who often are 
not networking experts or even computer scientists, to fo- 
cus on their applications free from the idiosyncrasies of 
the underlying embedded OS and hardware. 


1.1 The TAG Approach 


We have developed Tiny AGgregation (TAG), a generic 
aggregation service for ad hoc networks of TinyOS motes. 
There are two essential attributes of this service. First, it 
provides a simple, declarative interface for data collection 
and aggregation, inspired by selection and aggregation fa- 
cilities in database query languages. Second, it intelli- 
gently distributes and executes aggregation queries in the 
sensor network in a time and power-efficient manner, and 
is sensitive to the resource constraints and lossy commu- 
nication properties of wireless sensor networks. TAG pro- 
cesses aggregates in the network by computing over the 
data as it flows through the sensors, discarding irrelevant 
data and combining relevant readings into more compact 
records when possible. 


TAG operates as follows: users pose aggregation queries 
from a powered, storage-rich basestation. Operators that 
implement the query are distributed into the network by 
piggybacking on the existing ad hoc networking protocol. 
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Sensors route data back towards the user through a routing 
tree rooted at the basestation. As data flows up this tree, 
it is aggregated according to an aggregation function and 
value-based partitioning specified in the query. As an ex- 
ample, consider a query that counts the number of nodes 
in a network of indeterminate size. First, the request to 
count is injected into‘the network. Then, each leaf node in 
the tree reports a count of 1 to their parent; interior nodes 
sum the count of their children, add | to it, and report that 
value to their parent. Counts propagate up the tree in this 
manner, and flow out at the root. 


1.2 Overview of the Paper 


The contributions of this paper are four-fold: first, we pro- 
pose a simple, SQL-like declarative language for express- 
ing aggregation queries over streaming sensor data and 
identify key properties of aggregation functions that affect 
the extent to which they can be efficiently processed inside 
the network. Second, we demonstrate how such in net- 
work executioncan yield an order of magnitude reduction 
in communication compared to centralized approaches. 
Third, we show that by adopting a well-defined, declar- 
ative query language as a level of abstraction between 
the user and specific networking and routing protocols, 
a number of optimizations can be transparently applied to 
further reduce the data demands on the system. Finally, 
we show that our focus on a high-level language leads to 
useful end-to-end techniques for reducing the effects of 
network loss on aggregate results. 


The remainder of the paper is structured as follows. In 
the next section, we briefly review the TinyOS hardware 
and software environment. Then, we discuss the syntax 
and semantics of queries in TAG and classify the types of 
aggregates supported by the system, focusing on the char- 
acteristics of aggregates that impact their performance and 
fault tolerance. We then present the core TAG algorithm 
and show how our solution satisfies the query require- 
ments while providing performance and tolerance to net- 
work faults. We discuss several optimizations for improv- 
ing the performance of the basic approach. Additionally, 
we include experimental results demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness and robustness of our algorithms in a simulation 
environment, as well as a brief study of a real-world de- 
ployment on TinyOS motes. Finally, we discuss related 
work and conclude. 


2 Motes and Ad-Hoc Networks 


In this section, we provide a brief overview of the mote 
hardware architecture, the TinyOS system, and an ad hoc 
routing algorithm for mote-based sensor networks. 
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2.1 Motes 


Current generation TinyOS motes are equipped with a 
4Mhz Atmel microprocessor with 4 kB of RAM and 128 
kB of code space, a 917 MHz RFM radio running at 50 
kb/s, and 5 12kB of EEPROM. An expansion slot accom- 
modates a variety of sensor boards by exposing a number 
of analog input lines as well as popular chip-to-chip serial 
busses. Current sensor options include: light, tempera- 
ture, magnetic field, acceleration, sound, and power. 


The single-channel radio is half duplex, meaning motes 
cannot send and receive at the same time. Currently, the 
default TinyOS implementation uses a CSM A-like media 
access protocol with a random backoff scheme. Message 
delivery is unreliable by default, though applications can 
build up an acknowledgment layer. Often, a message ac- 
knowledgment can be obtained for free (see Section 2.2). 


Power is supplied via an AA battery pack or a coin-cell 
attached through the expansion slot. The effective life- 
time of the device is determined by this power supply. In 
turn, the power consumption of each sensor node tends 
to be dominated by the cost of transmitting and receiving 
messages. In terms of power consumption, transmitting a 
single bit of data is equivalent to 800 instructions. This 
energy tradeoff between communication and computation 
implies that many applications will benefit by processing 
the data inside the network rather than simply transmitting 
the sensor readings. An AA battery pack will allow a mote 
to send 5.52 million messages (if it does no other compu- 
tation and only powers its radio up to transmit) which is 
equivalent to one message per second every day for about 
two months — not long if the goal is to deploy long lived, 
zero-maintenance ad-hoc sensor networks. Hence, power- 
conserving algorithms are particularly important. |! As we 
will discuss in Section 4.1 , our design is amenable to very 
low power modes in which the radio is kept powered down 
for long periods of time. 


To understand how data is routed in our ad-hoc aggrega- 
tion network, two properties of radio communication need 
to be emphasized. First, radio is a broadcast medium so 
that any mote within hearing distance hears a message, 
irrespective of whether or not that mote is the intended re- 
cipient. Second, we only make use of symmetric links 
(where if mote a can hear mote 8, 6 can also hear a.) 
As is common in ad-hoc protocols, asymmetric links are 
detected and blacklisted using a technique similar to that 
proposed in AODV [24]. 


Messages in the current generation of TinyOS are a fixed 


‘Note that as sensor devices become more integrated, it is expected 
that the ratio of communication to computation costs will get more im- 
portant over time as silicon efficiency increases while the physical costs 
of pushing radio waves over the air remain constant. 
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size — by default, 30 bytes. Each device has a unique 
sensor ID that distinguishes it from others. All messages 
specify their recipient (or specify broadcast, meaning all 
available recipients), allowing motes to ignore messages 
not intended for them, although non-broadcast messages 
are received by all motes within range — unintended recip- 
ients simply drop messages not addressed to them. 


2.2 Ad-Hoc Routing Algorithm 


Given this overview of the mote environment, we now dis- 
cuss how sensor devices route data. One common tech- 
nique, which we sketch here, is to build a routing tree. 
We omit some details of this approach due to space con- 
straints — a number routing protocols suitable for this 
purpose have been proposed; the reader is referred to 
[32, 13, 12, 14, 1] for more information. In general, TAG 
is agnostic to the choice of routing algorithm, requiring 
it to provide just two capabilities. First, it must be able 
to deliver query requests to all nodes in a network.” Sec- 
ond, it must be able to provide one or more routes from 
every node to the root of the network where aggregation 
data is being collected. These routes must guarantee that 
at most one copy of every message arrive (no duplicates 
are generated). 


In the tree-based routing scheme, one mote is appointed to 
be the root, usually because it is the point where the user 
interfaces to the network. The root broadcasts a message 
asking motes to organize into a routing tree; in that mes- 
sage it specifies its own id and its level, or distance from 
the root (in this case, zero.) Any mote without an assigned 
level that hears this message assigns its own level to be the 
level in the message plus one. It also chooses the sender 
of the message as its parent, through which it will route 
messages to the root. 


Each of these motes then rebroadcasts the routing mes- 
sage, inserting their own ids and levels. The routing mes- 
sage floods down the tree in this fashion, with each node 
rebroadcasting the message until all nodes have been as- 
signed a level and a parent. These routing messages are 
periodically broadcast from the root, so that the process 
of topology discovery goes on continuously. This constant 
topology maintenance makes it relatively easy to adapt to 
network changes caused by mobility of certain nodes, or 
to the addition or deletion of motes. We describe a specific 
topology maintenance protocol used for our experiments 
on loss in Section 7.1 below. To maintain stability in the 
network, parents are retained unless a child does not hear 
from them for some long period of time, at which point it 


2Note that, as an optimization, it may be useful for the routing layer 
to limit the extent to which queries are propagated based on properties of 
the query — for example, a short-lived query over constrained geographic 
area need not be sent to motes far away from that area. We reserve such 
optimizations for future work. 
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selects a new parent using this same process. We look in 
more detail at the robustness of this approach with respect 
to loss and its effect on aggregate values in Section 7. 


When a mote wishes to send a message to the root, it 
broadcasts a message addressed to its parent, which in 
turn forwards the message on to its parent, and so on, 
eventually reaching the root. In Section 4, we show how, 
as data is routed towards the root, it can be combined with 
data from other motes to efficiently combine routing and 
aggregation. Now, however, we turn to the syntax and se- 
mantics of aggregate queries in TAG. 


3 Query Model and Environment 


Given our goal of allowing users to pose declarative 
queries over sensor networks, we needed a language for 
expressing such queries. Rather than inventing our own, 
we chose to adopt a SQL-style query syntax. We sup- 
port SQL-style queries (without joins) over a single ta- 
ble called sensors, whose schema is known at the base 
station. As is the case in Cougar [23], this table can be 
thought of as an append-only relational table with one at- 
tribute per input of the motes (e.g., temperature, light.) 
In TAG, we focus on the problem of aggregate sensor 
readings, though facilities for collecting individual sensor 
readings also exist. 


Before describing the semantics of queries in general, we 
begin with an example query. Consider a user who wishes 
to monitor the occupancy of the conference rooms on a 
particular floor of a building, which she chooses to do by 
using microphone sensors attached to motes, and looking 
for rooms where the average volume is over some thresh- 
old (assuming that rooms can have multiple sensors). Her 
query could be expressed as: 


SELECT AVG(volume) ,room FROM sensors 
WHERE floor = 6 
GROUP BY room 
HAVING AVG(volume) > threshold 
EPOCH DURATION 30s 


This query partitions motes on the 6th floor according 
to the room in which they are located (which may be a 
hard-coded constant in each device, or may be determined 
via some localization component available to the devices.) 
The query then reports all rooms where the average vol- 
ume is over a specified threshold. Updates are delivered 
every 30 seconds, although the user may deregister her 
query at any time. 


In general, queries in TAG have the form: 


SELECT {agg(ezpr), attrs} FROM sensors 
WHERE {selPreds} 
GROUP BY {attrs} 
HAVING {havingPreds} 
EPOCH DURATION 7 


With the exception of the EPOCH DURATION clause, the 
semantics of this statement are similar to SQL aggregate 
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queries. The SELECT clause specifies an arbitrary arith- 
metic expression over one or more aggregation attributes. 
We expect that the common case here is that expr will 
simply be the name of a single attribute. Att rs (option- 
ally) selects the attributes by which the sensor readings are 
partitioned ; these can be any subset of at trs that appear 
in the GROUP BY clause. The syntax of the agg clause 
is discussed below; note that multiple aggreggates may 
be computed in a single query. The WHERE clause filters 
out individual sensor readings before they are aggregated. 
Such predicates can typically be executed locally at the 
mote before readings are communicated, as in [23, 18]. 
The GROUP BY clause specifies an attribute based par- 
titioning of sensor readings. Logically, each reading be- 
longs to exactly one group, and the evaluation of the query 
is a table of group identifiers and aggregate values. The 
HAVING clause filters that table by suppressing groups 
that do not satisfy the havingPreds predicates. 


The primary semantic difference between TAG queries 
and SQL queries is that the output of a TAG query is a 
stream of values, rather than a single aggregate value (or 
batched result). In monitoring applications, such contin- 
uous results are often more useful than a single, isolated 
aggregate, as they allow users to understand how the net- 
work is behaving over time and observe transient effects 
(such as message losses) that make individual results, 
taken in isolation, hard to interpret. In these stream se- 
mantics, each record consists of one <group id,aggregate 
value> pair per group. Each group is time-stamped and 
the readings used to compute an aggregate record all be- 
long to the same time interval, or epoch. The duration 
of each epoch is the argument of the EPOCH DURATION 
clause, which specifies the amount of time (in seconds) 
devices wait before acquiring and transmitting each suc- 
cessive sample. This value may be as large as the user 
desires; it must be at least as long as the time it takes 
for a mote to process and transmit a single radio message 
and do some local processing — about 30 ms (including 
average MAC backoff in a low-contention environment) 
for current generation motes (yielding a maximum sam- 
ple rate of about 33 samples per second.) In section 4.1, 
we discuss situations that require longer lower bounds on 
epoch duration. 


3.1 Structure of Aggregates 


The problem of computing aggregate queries in large clus- 
ters of nodes has been addressed in the context of shared- 
nothing parallel query processing environments [26]. Like 
sensor networks, those environments require the coordina- 
tion of a large number of nodes to process aggregations. 
Thus, while the severe bandwidth limitations, lossy com- 
munications, and variable topology of sensor networks 
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mean that the specific implementation techniques used in 
the two environments must differ, it is still useful to lever- 
age the techniques for aggregate decomposition used in 
database systems [2, 35]. 


The approach used in such systems (and followed in 
TAG) is to implement agg via three functions: a merging 
function f, an initializer 7, and an evaluator, e. 


In general, f has the following structure: 
<25=f(<2>,<y>) 


where < x > and < y > are multi-valued partial state 
records, computed over one or more sensor values, repre- 
senting the intermediate state over those values that will 
be required to compute an aggregate. < z > is the partial- 
state record resulting from the application of function f 
to < x >and < y >. For example, if f is the merg- 
ing function for AVERAGE, each partial state record will 
consist of a pair of values: SUM and COUNT, and f is spec- 
ified as follows, given two state records < S,,C > and 
< S2,C2 >: 


f(< S1,C1 >, < S2,C2 >) =< S1 + S2,Ci + C2 > 


The initializer 7 is needed to specify how to instantiate a 
state record for a single sensor value; for an AVERAGE 
over a sensor value of x, the initializer i(x) returns the 
tuple < z,1 >. Finally, the evaluator e takes a partial 
state record and computes the actual value of the aggre- 
gate. For AVERAGE, the evaluator e(< S,C' >) simply 
returns S/C. 


These three functions can easily be derived for the basic 
SQL aggregates; in general, any operation that can be ex- 
pressed as commutative applications of a binary function 
is expressible. 


3.2 Taxonomy of Aggregates 


Given our basic syntax and structure of aggregates, an 
obvious question remains: what aggregate functions can 
be expressed in TAG? The original SQL specification 
offers just five options: COUNT, MIN, MAX, SUM, and 
AVERAGE. Although these basic functions are suitable for 
a wide range of database applications, we did not wish to 
constrain TAG to only these choices. For this reason, we 
present a general classification of aggregate functions and 
show how the dimensions of that classification affect the 
performance of TAG throughout the paper. We will as- 
sume that when aggregation functions are registered with 
TAG, they are classified along the dimensions described 
below.’ 


3We omit a detailed discussion of how new aggregate functions 
are registered with motes. For now, aggregates are pre-compiled into 
motes. Virtual-machine languages recently proposed for TinyOS-style 
[16] motes could also be used for this purpose. 
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MAX, MIN 


Monotonic 


We classify aggregates according to four properties that 
are particularly important to sensor networks. Table 1 
shows how specific aggregation functions can be classi- 
fied according to these properties, and indicates the sec- 
tions of the paper where the various dimensions of the 
classification are emphasized. 


The first dimension is duplicate sensitivity. Duplicate in- 
sensitive aggregates are unaffected by duplicate readings 
from a single device while duplicate sensitive aggregates 
will change when a duplicate reading is reported. Dupli- 
cate sensitivity implies restrictions on network properties 
and on certain optimizations, as described in Section 75. 


Second, exemplary aggregates return one or more repre- 
sentative values from the set of all values; summary ag- 
gregates compute some property over all values. This 
distinction is important because exemplary aggregates be- 
have unpredictably in the face of loss, and, for the same 
reason, are not amenable to sampling. Conversely, for 
summary aggregates, the aggregate applied to a subset can 
be treated as a robust approximation of the true aggregate 
value, assuming that either the subset is chosen randomly, 
or that the correlations in the subset can be accounted for 
in the approximation logic. 


Third, monotonic aggregates have the property that when 
two partial state records, s; and sg, are combined via 
f, the resulting state record s’ will have the prop- 
erty that either Vs1, s2,e(s’) > MAX(e(s1), e(s2)) or 
Vs1, 52,e(s’) < MIN(e(s1),e(s2)). This is impor- 
tant when determining whether some predicates (such as 
HAVING) can be applied in network, before the final value 
of the aggregate is known. Early predicate evaluation 
saves messages by reducing the distance that partial state 
records must flow up the aggregation tree. 


The fourth dimension relates to the amount of state re- 
quired for each partial state record. For example, a partial 
AVERAGE record consists of a pair of values, while a par- 
tial COUNT record constitutes only a single value. Though 
TAG correctly computes any aggregate that conforms to 
the specification of f in Section 3 above, its performance 
is inversely related to the amount of intermediate state re- 
quired per aggregate. The first three categories of this di- 
mension (e.g. distributive, algebraic, holistic) were ini- 
tially presented in work on data-cubes [9]. 

e In Distributive aggregates, the partial state is simply 

the aggregate for the partition of data over which they 

are computed. Hence the size of the partial state records 
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Table 1: Classes of aggregates 


is the same as the size of the final aggregate. 


¢ In Algebraic aggregates, the partial state records are 
not themselves aggregates for the partitions, but are of 
constant size. 


e In Holistic aggregates, the partial state records are pro- 
portional in size to the set of data in the partition. In 
essence, for holistic aggregates no useful partial aggre- 
gation can be done, and all the data must be brought 
together to be aggregated by the evaluator. 


e Unique aggregates are similar to holistic aggregates, 
except that the amount of state that must be propagated 
is proportional to the number of distinct values in the 
partition. 


e In Content-Sensitive aggregates, the partial state 
records are proportional in size to some (perhaps sta- 
tistical) property of the data values in the partition. 
Many approximate aggregates proposed recently in 
the database literature are content-sensitive. Exam- 
ples of such aggregates include fixed-width histograms, 
wavelets, and so on; see [3] for an overview of such 
functions. 


In summary, we have classified aggregates according to 
their state requirements, tolerance of loss, duplicate sen- 
sitivity, and monotonicity. We will refer back to this clas- 
sification throughout the text, as these properties will de- 
termine the applicability of communication optimizations 
we present later. Understanding how aggregates fit into 
these categories is a cross-cutting issue that is critical (and 
useful) in many aspects of sensor data collection. 


Note that our formulation of aggregate functions, com- 
bined with this taxonomy, is flexible enough to encompass 
a wide range of sophisticated operations. For example, we 
have implemented (in the simulator described in Section 
5 below), an isobar finding aggregate. This is a duplicate- 
insensitive, summary, monotonic, content-sensitive aggre- 
gate that builds a topological map representing discrete 
bands of one attribute (light, for example) plotted against 
two other attributes (x and y position in some local coor- 
dinate space, for example.) 


4The HISTOGRAM aggregate sorts sensor readings into fixed-width 
buckets and returns the size of each bucket; it is content-sensitive be- 
cause the number of buckets varies depending on how widely spaced 
sensor readings are. 

5COUNT DISTINCT returns the number of distinct values reported 
across all motes. 
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3.3. Attribute Catalog 


Queries in TAG contain named attributes. Some mecha- 
nism is needed to allow users to determine the set of at- 
tributes they may query, and to allow motes to advertise 
the attributes they can provide. In TAG, we include on 
each mote a small catalog of attributes. This catalog can 
be searched for attributes of a specific name, or iterated 
through. To limit the burden of reporting catalog informa- 
tion from motes, we assume the central query processor 
caches or stores the attributes of all motes it may access. 


When a TAG sensor receives a query, it converts named 
fields into local catalog identifiers. Nodes lacking at- 
tributes specified in the query simply tag missing at- 
tributes as NULL in their result records (alternatively, the 
query could specify that the lacking node should opt out 
of the query.) This technique increases the scalability of 
large sensor network deployments as it does not require 
all nodes to have global knowledge of all attributes. 


As in relational databases, partial state records result- 
ing from the evaluation of a query have the same layout 
across all nodes. Thus, tuples in TAG need not be self- 
describing; attribute names are not carried with results, 
leading to asignificantreduction in the amountof data that 
must be propagated with each tuple. At the same time, it 
is not necessary for all nodes to have identical catalogs, 
which allows heterogeneous sensing capabilities and in- 
cremental deployment of motes. 


Attributes in TAG may be direct representations of sen- 
sor values, such as light or temperature, or may be in- 
trospective, such as remaining energy or network neigh- 
borhood information. More generally, they can represent 
time-varying statistics over local sensor values, such as an 
exponentially decaying average of the last n light read- 
ings, or more complicated attributes such as a room num- 
ber, GPS coordinate, or relative distance to some neighbor 
from a localization component. Individual software com- 
ponents in TinyOS choose which attributes they will make 
available, and provide an accessor function for acquiring 
the next attribute reading. 


4 In Network Aggregates 


Given the simple routing protocol from Section 2.2 and 
our query model, we now discuss the implementation of 
the core TAG algorithm for in network aggregation. 


A naive implementation of sensor network aggregation 
would be to use a centralized, server-based approach 
where all sensor readings are sent to the base station, 
which then computes the aggregates. In TAG, however, 
we compute aggregates in network whenever possible, 
because, if properly implemented, this approach can be 
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lower in number of message transmissions, latency, and 
power consumption than the server-based approach. We 
will measure the advantage of in network aggregation in 
Section 5 below; first, we present the basic algorithm in 
detail. We first consider the operation of the basic ap- 
proach in the absence of grouping; we show how to extend 
it with grouping in Section 4.2. 


41 Tiny Aggregation 


TAG consists of two phases: a distribution phase, in which 
aggregate queries are pushed down into the network, and 
a collection phase, where the aggregate values are contin- 
ually routed up from children to parents. Recall that our 
query semantics partition time into epochs of duration 2, 
and that we must produce a single aggregate value (when 
not grouping) that combines the readings of all devices in 
the network during that epoch. 


Given our goal of using as few messages as possible, the 
collection phase must ensure that parents in the routing 
tree wait until they have heard from their children be- 
fore propagating an aggregate value for the current epoch. 
We will accomplish this by having parents subdivide the 
epoch such that children are required to deliver their par- 
tial state records during a parent-specified time interval. 
This interval is selected such that there is enough time for 
the parent to combine partial state records and propagate 
its own record to its parent. 


When a mote p receives a request to aggregate, r, either 
from another mote or from the user, it awakens, synchro- 
nizes its clock according to timing information in the mes- 
sage, and prepares to participate in aggregation. In the tree 
based routing scheme, p chooses the sender of the mes- 
sage as its parent. In addition to the information in the 
query, 7 includes the interval when the sender is expect- 
ing to hear partial state records from p. p then forwards 
the query request r down the network, setting this delivery 
interval for children to be slightly before the time its par- 
ent expects to see p’s partial state record. In the tree-based 
approach, this forwarding consists of a broadcast of 1, to 
include any nodes that did not hear the previous round, 
and include them as children (if it has any.) These nodes 
continue to forward the request in this manner, until the 
query has been propagated throughout the network. 


During the epoch after query propagation, each mote lis- 
tens for messages from its children during the interval it 
specified when forwarding the query. It then computes a 
partial state record consisting of the combination of any 
child values it heard with its own local sensor readings. 
Finally, during the transmission interval requested by its 
parent, the mote transmits this partial state record up the 
network. Figure | illustrates the process. Notice that par- 
ents listen for longer than the transmission interval they 
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Figure 1: Partial state records flowing up the tree during 
an epoch. 


specified, to overcome limitations in the quality of clock 
synchronization algorithms between parents and children. 
In this way, aggregates flow back up the tree interval-by- 
interval. Eventually, a complete aggregate arrives at the 
root. During each subsequent epoch, a new aggregate is 
produced. Notice that, for a significant portion of each 
epoch, motes are idle and can enter a low power state. 


This scheme begs the question of how parents choose the 
duration of the interval in which they will receive values. 
It needs to be long enough such that all of a node’s chil- 
dren can report, but not so long that the epoch ends be- 
fore nodes deep in the tree can schedule their communi- 
cation. Furthermore, longer intervals require radios to be 
powered up for more time, which consumes precious en- 
ergy. In general, the proper choice of duration for these 
intervals is somewhat environment specific, as it depends 
on the density of radio cells and “bushiness” of the net- 
work topology. For the purposes of the simulations and 
experiments in this paper, we assume the network has a 
maximum depth d, and set the duration of each interval 
to be (EPOCH DURATION)/d, with nodes at level 2 trans- 
mitting during the 2th interval. We rely on the TinyOS 
MAC layer [32] to avoid collisions between nodes trans- 
mitting during the same interval. Note that this provides 
a lower-bound on the EPOCH DURATION and constrains 
the maximum sample rate of the network, since the epoch 
must be long enough for partial state records from the bot- 
tom of the tree to propagate to the root. 


To increase the sample rate, one could consider pipelining 
the communications schedule shown in Figure 1. With 
pipelining, the output of the network would be delayed by 
one or more epochs, as some nodes would wait until the 
next epoch to report the aggregates they collected during 
the current epoch. In exchange for such delays, the effec- 
tive sample rate of the system is increased (for the same 
reason that pipelining a long processor stage increases the 
clock rate of a CPU.) We do not consider such schemes 





in detail here; we discussed a fully-pipelined approach to 
aggregation in a workshop submission [20]. 


In Section 5.1 we show how TAG can provide an order 
of magnitude decrease in communications costs over a 
centralized approach. However, before discussing perfor- 
mance, we extend the approach to support grouping. 


4.2 Grouping 


Grouping in TAG is functionally equivalent to the 
GROUP BY clause in SQL: each sensor reading is placed 
into exactly one group, and groups are partitioned accord- 
ing to an expression over one or more attributes. The basic 
grouping technique is to push the expression down with 
the query, ask nodes to choose the group they belong to, 
and then, as answers flow back, update aggregate values 
in the appropriate groups. 


Partial state records are aggregated just as in the approach 
described above, except that those records are now tagged 
with a group id. When a node is a leaf, it applies the 
grouping expression to compute a group id. It then tags 
its partial state record with the group and forwards it on 
to its parent. When a node receives an aggregate from a 
child, it checks the group id. If the child is in the same 
group as the node, it combines the two values using the 
combining function f. If it is in a different group, it stores 
the value of the child’s group along with its own value for 
forwarding in the next epoch. If another child message 
arrives with a value in either group, the node updates the 
appropriate aggregate. During the next epoch, the node 
sends the value of all the groups about which it collected 
information during the previous epoch, combining infor- 
mation about multiple groups into a single message as 
long as message size permits. Figure 2 shows an example 
of computing a query grouped by temperature that selects 
average light readings. 


Recall that queries may contain a HAVING clause, which 
constrains the set of groups in the final query result. This 
predicate can sometimes be passed into the network along 
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with the grouping expression. The predicate is only sent 
if it can potentially be used to reduce the number of mes- 
sages that must be sent: for example, if the predicate is 
of the form MAX(attr) < x, then information about 
groups with MAX(attr) > x need not be transmitted 
up the tree, and so the predicate is sent down into the net- 
work. When a node detects that a group does not satisfy a 
HAVING clause, it can notify other nodes in the network 
of this information to suppress transmission and storage 
of values from that group. Note that HAVING clauses 
can be pushed down only for monotonic aggregates; non- 
monotonic aggregates are not amenable to this technique. 
However, not all HAVING predicates on monotonic aggre- 
gates can be pushed down; for example, MAX(attr) > 
x cannot be applied in the network because a node cannot 
know that, just because its local value of attr is less than 
x, the MAX over the entire group is less than z. 


Grouping introduces an additional problem: the number 
of groups can exceed available storage on any one (non- 
leaf) device. Our proposed solution is to evict one or more 
groups from local storage. Once an eviction victim is se- 
lected, it is forwarded to the node’s parent, which may 
choose to hold on to the group or continue to forward 
it up the tree. Notice that a single node may evict sev- 
eral groups in a single epoch (or the same group multiple 
times, if a bad victim is selected). This is because, once 
group storage is full, if only one group is evicted at a time, 
a new eviction decision must be made every time a value 
representing an unknown or previously evicted group ar- 
rives. Because groups can be evicted, the base station at 
the top of the network may be called upon to combine par- 
tial groups to form an accurate aggregate value. Evicting 
partially computed groups is known as partial preagg re- 
gation, as described in [15]. 


Thus, we have shown how to partition sensor readings 
into a number of groups and properly compute aggregates 
over those groups, even when the amount of group infor- 
mation exceeds available storage in any one device. We 
will briefly mention experiments with grouping and group 
eviction policies in Section 5.2. First, we summarize some 
of the additional benefits of TAG. 


4.3 Additional Advantages of TAG 


The principal advantage of TAG is its ability to dramat- 
ically decrease the communication required to compute 
an aggregate versus a centralized aggregation approach. 
However, TAG has a number of additional benefits. 


One of these is its ability to tolerate disconnections and 
loss. In sensor environments, it is very likely that some 
aggregation requests or partial state records will be gar- 
bled, or that devices will move or run out of power. These 


losses will invariably result in some nodes becoming lost, 
either without a parent or not incorporated into the aggre- 
gation network during the initial flooding phase. If we 
include information about queries in partial state records, 
lost nodes can reconnect by listening to other node’s state 
records — not necessarily intended for them — as they flow 
up the tree. We revisit the issue of loss in Section 7. 


A second advantage of the TAG approach is that, in most 
cases, each mote is required to transmit only a single mes- 
sage per epoch, regardless of its depth in the routing tree. 
In the centralized (non TAG) case, as data converges to- 
wards the root, nodes at the top of the tree are required to 
transmit significantly more data than nodes at the leaves; 
their batteries are drained faster and the lifetime of the 
network is limited. Furthermore, because the top of the 
routing tree must forward messages for every node in the 
network, the maximum sample rate of the system is in- 
versely proportional to the total number of nodes. To see 
this, consider a radio channel with a capacity of n mes- 
sages per second. If m motes are participating in a cen- 
tralized aggregate, to obtain a sample rate of k samples 
per second, m Xx k messages must flow through the root 
during each epoch. m xX k must be no larger than n, so 
the sample rate k can be at most n/m messages per mote 
per epoch, regardless of the network density. When using 
TAG, the maximum transmission rate is limited instead 
by the occupancy of the largest radio-cell; in general, we 
expect that each cell will contain far fewer than m motes. 


Yet another advantage of TAG is that, by explicitly divid- 
ing time into epochs, a convenient mechanism for idling 
the processor is obtained. The long idle times in Figure 1 
show how this is possible; during these intervals, the radio 
and processor can be put into deep sleep modes that use 
very little power. Of course, some bootstrapping phase 
is needed where motes can learn about queries currently 
in the system, acquire a parent, and synchronize clocks; 
a simple strategy involves requiring that every node wake 
up infrequently but periodically to advertise this informa- 
tion and that devices that have not received advertisements 
from their neighbors listen for several times this period 
between sleep intervals. Research on energy aware MAC 
protocols [34] presents a similar scheme in detail. That 
work also discusses issues such as time synchronization 
resolution and the maximum sleep duration to avoid the 
adverse effects of clock skew on individual devices. 


Taken as a whole, these TAG features provide users with a 
stream of aggregate values that changes as sensor readings 
and the underlying network change. These readings are 
provided in an energy and bandwidth efficient manner. 
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5 Simulation-Based Evaluation 


In this section, we present a simulation environment for 
TAG and evaluate its behavior using this simulator. We 
also have an initial, real-world deployment; we discuss its 
performance at the end of the paper, in Section 8. 


To study the algorithms presented in this paper, we simu- 
lated TAG in Java. The simulator models mote behavior at 
a coarse level: time is divided into units of epochs, mes- 
sages are encapsulated into Java objects that are passed 
directly into nodes without any model of the time to send 
or decode. Nodes are allowed to compute or transmit ar- 
bitrarily within a single epoch, and each node executes 
serially. Messages sent by all nodes during one epoch are 
delivered in random order during the next epoch to model 
a parallel execution. Note that this simulator cannot ac- 
count for certain low-level properties of the network: for 
example, because there is no fine-grained model of time, 
it is not possible to model radio contention at a byte level. 


Our simulation includes an interchangeable communica- 
tion model that defines connectivity based on geographic 
distance. Figure 3 shows screenshots of a visualization 
component of our simulation; each square represents a 
single device, and shading (in these images) represents the 
number of radio hops the device is from the root (center); 
darker is closer. We measure the size of networks in terms 
of diameter, or width of the sensor grid (in nodes). Thus, 
a diameter 50 network contains 2500 devices. 


We have run experiments with three communications 
models; 1) a simple model, where nodes have perfect 
(lossless) communication with their immediate neighbors, 
which are regularly placed (Figure 3(a)), 2) a random 
placement model (Figure 3(b)), and 3) a realistic model 
that attempts to capture the actual behavior of the radio 
and link layer on TinyOS motes (Figure 3(c).) In this last 
model, notice that the number of hops from a particular 
node to the root is no longer directly proportional to the 
geographic distance between the node and the root, al- 
though the two values are still related. This model uses 
results from real world experiments [7] to approximate the 
actual loss characteristics of the TinyOS radio. Loss rates 
are high in in the realistic model: a pair of adjacent nodes 
loses more than 20% of the traffic between them. Devices 
separated by larger distances lose still more traffic. 


The simulator also models the costs of topology mainte- 
nance: if a node does not transmit a reading for several 
epochs (which will be the case in some of our optimiza- 
tions below), that node must periodically send a heartbeat 
to advertise that it is still alive, so that its parents and chil- 
dren know to keep routing data through it. The interval 
between heartbeats can be chosen arbitrarily; choosing a 
longer interval means fewer messages must be sent, but 
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Figure 3: The TAG Simulator, with Three Different Com- 
munications Models, Diameter = 20. 


requires nodes to wait longer before deciding that a par- 
ent or child has disconnected, making the network less 
adaptable to rapid change. 


This simulation allows us to measure the the number of 
bytes, messages, and partial state records sent over the 
radio by each mote. Since we do not simulate the mote 
CPU, it does not give us an accurate measurement of the 
number of instructions executed in each mote. It does, 
however, allow us to obtain an approximate measure of 
the state required for various algorithms, based on the size 
of the data structures allocated by each mote. 


Unless otherwise specified, our experiments are over the 
simple radio topology in which there is no loss. We also 
assume sensor values do not change over the course of a 
single simulation run. 


5.1 Performance of TAG 


In the first set of experiments, we compare the perfor- 
mance of the TAG in network approach to centralized ap- 
proaches on queries for the different classes of aggregates 
discussed in Section 3.2. Centralized aggregates have the 
same communications cost irrespective of the aggregate 
function, since all data must be routed to the root. For this 
experiment, we compared this cost to the number of bytes 
required for distributive aggregates (MAX and COUNT), 
an algebraic aggregate (AVERAGE), a holistic aggregate 
(MEDIAN), a content-sensitive aggregate (HISTOGRAM), 
and a unique aggregate (COUNT DISTINCT); the results 
are shown in Figure 4. 


Values in this experiment represent the steady-state cost 
to extract an additional aggregate from the network once 
the query has been propagated; the cost to flood a request 
down the tree in not considered. 


In our 2500 node (d = 50) network, MAX and COUNT 
have the same cost when processed in the network, about 
5000 bytes per epoch (total over all nodes), since they both 
send just a single integer per partial state record; similarly 
AVERAGE requires just two integers, and thus always has 
double the cost of the distributive aggregates. MEDIAN 
costs the same as a centralized aggregate, about 90000 
bytes per epoch, which is significantly more expensive 
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Figure 4: In network Vs. Centralized Aggregates 


than other aggregates, especially for larger networks, as 
parents have to forward all of their children’s values to the 
root. COUNT DISTINCT is only slightly less expensive 
(73000 bytes), as there are few duplicate sensor values; 
a less uniform sensor-value distribution would reduce the 
cost of this aggregate. For the HISTOGRAM aggregate, 
we set the size of the fixed-width buckets to be 10; sensor 
values ranged over the interval [0..1000]. At about 9000 
messages per epoch, HISTOGRAM provides an efficient 
means for extracting a density summary of readings from 
the network. 


Note that the benefit of TAG will be more or less pro- 
nounced depending on the topology. In a flat, single-hop 
environment, where all motes are directly connected to the 
root, TAG is no better than the centralized approach. For 
a topology where n motes are arranged in a line, central- 
ized aggregates will require n? /2 partial state records to 
be transmitted, whereas TAG will require only n records. 


Thus, we have shown that, for our simulation topology, in 
network aggregation can reduce communication costs by 
an order of magnitude over centralized approaches, and 
that, even in the worst case (such as with MEDIAN), it 
provides performance equal to the centralized approach. 


5.2 Grouping Experiments 


We also ran several experiments to measure the perfor- 
mance of grouping in TAG, focusing on the behavior of 
various eviction techniques. We tried a number of simple 
eviction policies, but found that the choice of policy made 
little difference for any of the sensor-value distributions 
we tested — in the most extreme case, the difference be- 
tween the best and worst case eviction policy accounted 
for less than 10% of the total messages. Due to the rel- 
ative insignificance of these results and space limitations, 
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we omit a detailed discussion of the merits of various evic- 
tion policies. 


6 Optimizations 


In this section, we present several techniques to improve 
the performance and accuracy of the basic approach de- 
scribed above. Some of these techniques are function de- 
pendent; that is, they can only be used for certain classes 
of aggregates. Also note that, in general, these techniques 
can be applied in a user-transparent fashion, since they are 
not explicitly a part of the query syntax and do not affect 
the semantics of the results. 


6.1 Taking Advantage of A Shared Channel 


In our discussion of aggregation algorithms up to this 
point, we have largely ignored the fact that motes com- 
municate over a shared radio channel. The fact that every 
message is effectively broadcast to all other nodes within 
range enables a number of optimizations that can signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of messages transmitted and in- 
crease the accuracy of aggregates in the face of transmis- 
sion failures. 


In Section 4.3, we saw an example of how a shared chan- 
nel can be used to increase message efficiency when a 
node misses an initial request to begin aggregation: it can 
initiate aggregation even after missing the start request by 
snooping on the network traffic of nearby nodes. When it 
hears another device reporting an aggregate, it can assume 
it too should be aggregating. By allowing nodes to exam- 
ine messages not directly addressed to them, motes are 
automatically integrated into the aggregation. Note that 
snooping does not require nodes to listen all the time; by 
listening at predefined intervals (which can be short once 
a mote has time-synchronized with its neighbors), duty 
cycles can be kept quite low. 


Snooping can also be used to reduce the number of mes- 
sages sent for some classes of aggregates. Consider com- 
puting a MAX over a group of motes: if a node hears a peer 
reporting a maximum value greater than its local maxi- 
mum, it can elect to not send its own value and be sure it 
will not affecting the value of the final aggregate. 


6.2 Hypothesis Testing 


The snooping example above showed that we only need 
to hear from a particular node if that node’s value will af- 
fect the end value of the aggregate. For some aggregates, 
this fact can be exploited to significantly reduce the num- 
ber of nodes that need to report. This technique can be 
generalized to an approach we call hypothesis testing. For 
certain classes of aggregates, if a node is presented with a 
guess as to the proper value of an aggregate, it can decide 
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locally whether contributing its reading and the readings 
of its children will affect the value of the aggregate. 


For MAX, MIN and other monotonic, exemplary aggre- 
gates, this technique is directly applicable. There are a 
number of ways it can be applied — the snooping approach, 
where nodes suppress their local aggregates if they hear 
other aggregates that invalidate their own, is one. Alter- 
natively, the root of the network (or any subtree of the 
network) seeking an exemplary sensor value, such as a 
MIN, might compute the minimum sensor value m over 
the highest levels of the subtree, and then abort the aggre- 
gate and issue a new request asking for values less than 
m over the whole tree. In this approach, leaf nodes need 
not send a message if their value is greater than the min- 
imum observed over the top k levels; intermediate nodes, 
however, must still forward partial state records, so even if 
their value is suppressed, they may still have to transmit. 


Assuming for a moment that sensor values are inde- 
pendent and uniformly distributed, then a particular leaf 
node must transmit with probability 1/b* (where b is the 
branching factor, so 1/ b* is the number of nodes in the 
top & levels), which is quite low for even small values of 
k. For bushy routing trees, this technique offers a signif- 
icant reduction in message transmissions — a completely 
balanced routing tree would cut the number of messages 
required to 1/k. Of course, the performance benefit may 
not be as substantial for other, non-uniform, sensor value 
distributions; for instance, a distribution in which all sen- 
sor readings are clustered around the minimum will not 
allow many messages to be saved by hypothesis testing. 
Similarly, less balanced topologies (e.g. a line of nodes) 
will not benefit from this approach. 


For summary aggregates, such as AVERAGE or 
VARIANCE, hypothesis testing via a guess from the 
root can be applied, although the message savings are 
not as dramatic as with monotonic aggregates. Note that 
the snooping approach cannot be used: it only applies 
to monotonic, exemplary aggregates where values can 
be suppressed locally without any information from a 
central coordinator. To obtain any benefit with summary 
aggregates and hypothesis testing, the user must define a 
fixed-size error bound that he or she is willing to tolerate 
over the value of the aggregate; this error is sent into the 
network along with the hypothesis value. 


Consider the case of an AVERAGE: any device whose sen- 
sor value is within the error bound of the hypothesis value 
need not answer — its parent will then assume its value 
is the same as the approximate answer and count it ac- 
cordingly (to apply this technique with AVERAGE, par- 
ents must know how many children they have.) It can be 
shown that the total computed average will not be off from 
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Figure 5: Benefit of Hypothesis Testing for MAX 


the actual average by more than the error bound, and leaf 
nodes with values close to the average will not be required 
to report. Obviously, the value of this scheme depends on 
the distribution of sensor values. In a uniform distribu- 
tion, the fraction of leaves that need not report approxi- 
mates the size of the error bound divided by the size of 
the sensor value distribution interval. If values are nor- 
mally distributed, a much larger fraction of leaves do not 
report. 


We conducted a simple experiment to measure the ben- 
efit of hypothesis testing and snooping for a MAX aggre- 
gate. The results are shown in Figure 5. In this exper- 
iment, sensor values were uniformly distributed over the 
range [0..100], and a hypothesis was made at the root. No- 
tice that the performance savings are nearly two-fold for 
a hypothesis of 90. We compared the hypothesis testing 
approach with the snooping approach (which will be ef- 
fective even in a non-uniform distribution); surprisingly, 
snooping beat the other approaches by offering a nearly 
three-fold performance increase over the no-hypothesis 
case. This is because in the densely packed simple node 
distribution, most devices have three or more neighbors 
to snoop on, suggesting that only about one in four de- 
vices will have to transmit. With topology maintenance 
and forwarding of child values by parents, the savings by 
snooping is reduced to a factor of three. 


7 Improving Tolerance to Loss 


Up to this point in our experiments we used a reliable 
environment where no messages were dropped and no 
nodes disconnected or went offline. In this section, we 
address the problem of loss and its effect on the algo- 
rithms presented thus far. Unfortunately, unlike in tradi- 
tional database systems, communication loss is a a fact of 
life in the sensor domain; the techniques described in the 
section seek to mitigate that loss. 
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7.1 Topology Maintenance and Recovery 


TAG is designed to sit on top of a shifting network topol- 
ogy that adapts to the appearance and disappearance of 
nodes. Although a study of mechanisms for adapting 
topology is not central to this paper, for completeness we 
describe a basic topology maintenance and recovery al- 
gorithm which we use in both our simulation and imple- 
mentation. This approach is similar to techniques used in 
practice in existing TinyOS sensor networks, and is de- 
rived from the general techniques proposed in the ad-hoc 
networking literature[28, 22]. 


Networking faults are monitored and adapted to at two 
levels: First, each node maintains a small, fixed sized list 
of neighbors, and monitors the quality of the link to each 
of those neighbors by tracking the proportion of packets 
received from each neighbor. This is done via a locally 
unique sequence number associated with each message by 
its sender. When a node n observes that the link quality to 
its parent p is significantly worse than that of some other 
node p’, it chooses p' as its new parent if p' is as close 
or closer to the root as p and p’ does not believe n is its 
parent (the latter two conditions prevent routing cycles.) 


Second, when a node observes that it has not heard from 
its parent for some fixed period of time (relative to the 
epoch duration of the query it is currently running), it as- 
sumes its parent has failed or moved away. It resets its 
local level (to co) and picks a new parent from the neigh- 
bor table according to the quality metric used for link- 
quality. Note that this can cause a parent to select a node 
in the routing subtree underneath it as its parent, so child 
nodes must reselect their parent (as though a failure had 
occurred) when they observe that their own parent’s level 
has gone up. 


Note that switching parents does not introduce the pos- 
sibility of multiple records arriving from a single node, 
as each node transmits only once per epoch (even if it 
switches parents during that epoch.) Parent switching can 
cause temporary disconnections (and thus additional lost 
records) in the topology, however, due to children select- 
ing anew parent when their parent’s level goes up. 


7.2 Effects of A Single Loss 


We first study the effect that a single device going offline 
has on the value of the aggregate; this is an important mea- 
surement because it gives some intuition about the magni- 
tude of error that a single loss can generate. Note that, be- 
cause we are doing hierarchical aggregation, a single mote 
going offline causes the entire subtree rooted at the node to 
be (at least temporarily) disconnected. In this first exper- 
iment we used the simple topology, with sensor readings 
chosen from the uniform distribution over [1..1000]. Af- 
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Figure 6: Effect of a Single Loss on Various Aggregate 
Functions. Computed over a total of 100 runs at each 
point. Error bars indicate standard error of the mean, 95% 
confidence intervals. 


ter running the simulation for several epochs, we selected, 
uniformly and at a random, a node to disable. In this en- 
vironment, children of the disabled node were temporar- 
ily disconnected but eventually their values were reinte- 
grated into the aggregate once they rediscovered their par- 
ents. Note that the amount of time taken for lost nodes to 
reintegrate is directly proportional to the depth of the lost 
node, so we did not measure it experimentally. Instead, 
we measured the maximum temporary deviation from the 
true value of the aggregate that the loss caused in the per- 
ceived aggregate value at the root during any epoch. This 
maximum was computed by performing 100 runs at each 
data point and selecting the largest error reported in any 
run. We also report the average of the maximum error 
across all 100 runs. 


Figure 6 shows the results of this experiment. Note that 
the maximum loss (Figure 6(a)) is highly variable and that 
some aggregates are considerably more sensitive to loss 
than others. COUNT, for instance, has a very large error in 
the worst case: if a node that connects the root to a large 
portion of the network is lost, the temporary error will be 
very high. The variability in maximum error is because a 
well connected subtree is not always selected as the vic- 
tim. Indeed, assuming some uniformity of placement (e.g. 
the devices are not arranged in a line), as the network 
size increases, the chances of selecting such a node go 
down, since a larger proportion of the nodes are towards 
the leaves of the tree. In the average case(Figure 6(b)), the 
error associated with a COUNT is not as high: most losses 
do not result in a large number of disconnections. Note 
that MIN is insensitive to loss in this uniform distribution, 
since several nodes are at or near the true minimum. The 
error for MEDIAN and AVERAGE is less than COUNT and 
more than MIN: both are sensitive to the variations in the 
number of nodes, but not as dramatically as COUNT. 


7.3 Effect of Realistic Communication 


In the second experiment, we examine how well TAG per- 
forms in the realistic simulation environment (discussed 
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in Section 5 above). In such an environment, without 
some technique to counteract loss, a large number of par- 
tial state records will invariably be dropped and not reach 
the root of the tree. We ran an experiment to measure 
the effect of this loss in the realistic environment. The 
simulation ran until the first aggregate arrived at the root, 
and then the average number of motes involved in the ag- 
gregate over the next several epochs was measured. The 
“No Cache” line of Figure 7 shows the performance of 
this approach; at diameter 10, about 40% of the partial 
state records are reflected in the aggregate at the root; by 
diameter 50, this percentage has fallen to less than 10%. 
Performance falls off as the number of hops between the 
average node and the root increases, since the probability 
of loss is compounded by each additional hop. Thus, the 
basic TAG approach presented so far, running on current 
prototype hardware (with its very high loss rates), is not 
highly tolerant to loss, especially for large networks. Note 
that any centralized approach would suffer from the same 
loss problems. 


7.4 Child Cache 


To improve the quality of aggregates, we propose a 
simple caching scheme: parents remember the partial 
state records their children reported for some number of 
rounds, and use those previous values when new values 
are unavailable due to lost child messages. As long as 
the duration of this memory is shorter than the interval 
at which children select new parents, this technique will 
increase the number of nodes included in the aggregate 
without over-counting any nodes. Of course, caching 
tends to temporally smear the aggregate values that are 
computed, reducing the temporal resolution of individ- 
ual readings and possibly making caching undesirable for 
some workloads. Note that caching is a simple form of in- 
terpolation where the interpolated value is the same as the 
previous value. More sophisticated interpolation schemes, 
such as curve fitting or statistical observations based on 
past behavior, could be also be used. 


We conducted some experiments to show the improve- 
ment caching offers over the basic approach; we allocate 
a fixed size buffer at each node and measure the average 
number of devices involved in the aggregation as in Sec- 
tion 7.3 above. The results are shown in the top three 
lines of Figure 7 — notice that even five epochs of cached 
state offer a significant increase in the number of nodes 
counted in any aggregate, and that 15 rounds increases the 
number of nodes involved in the diameter 50 network to 
70% (versus less than 10% without a cache). Aside from 
the temporal smearing described above, there are two ad- 
ditional drawbacks to caching; First, it uses memory that 
could be used for group storage. Second, it sets a mini- 
mum bound on the time that devices must wait before de- 
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termining their parent has gone offline; given the benefit it 
provides in terms of accuracy, however, we believe it to be 
useful despite these disadvantages. The substantial benefit 
of this technique suggests that allocating RAM to applica- 
tion level caching may be more beneficial than allocating 
it to lower-level schemes for reliable message delivery, as 
such schemes cannot take advantage of the semantics of 
the data being transmitted. 


7.5 Using Available Redundancy 


Because there may be situations where the RAM or la- 
tency costs of the child cache are not desirable, it is worth- 
while to look at alternative approaches for improving loss 
tolerance. In this section, we show how the network topol- 
ogy can be leveraged to increase the quality of aggregates. 
Consider a mote with two possible choices of parent: in- 
stead of sending its aggregate value to just one parent, it 
can send it to both parents. A node can easily discover 
that it has multiple parents by building a list of nodes it 
has heard that are one step closer to the root. Of course, 
for duplicate-sensitive aggregates (see Section 3.2), send- 
ing results to multiple parents has the undesirable effect 
of causing the node to be counted multiple times. The so- 
lution to this is to send part of the aggregate to one parent 
and the rest to the other. Consider a COUNT; a mote with 
c — 1 children and two parents can send a COUNT of c/2 
to both parents instead of a count of c to a single parent. 
Generally, if the aggregate can be linearly decomposed in 
this fashion, it is possible to broadcast just a single mes- 
sage that is received and processed by both parents, so this 
scheme incurs no message overheads, as long as both par- 
ents are at the same level and request data delivery during 
the same sub-interval of the epoch. 


A simple statistical analysis reveals the advantage of do- 
ing this: assume that a message is transmitted with proba- 
bility p, and that losses are independent, so that if a mes- 
sage m from node s is lost in transition to parent /, it is 
no more likely to be lost in transit to P2. 6 First, consider 


Although independent failures are not always a valid assumption, 
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the case where s sends c to a single parent; the expected 
value of the transmitted count is p x c (O with probabil- 
ity (1 — p) and c with probability p), and the variance is 
c? x p x (1 —p), since these are standard Bernoulli trials 
with a probability of success p multiplied by a constant c. 
For the case where s sends c/2 to both parents, linearity 
of expectation tells us the expected value is the sum of the 
expected value through each parent, or 2x pxc/2 = pxc. 
Similarly, we can sum the variances through each parent: 


var = 2 x (c/2)? x px (1 —p) =c?/2 x px (1—p) 


Thus, the variance of the multiple parent COUNT is much 
less than with just a single parent, although its expected 
value is the same. This is because it is much less likely 
(assuming independence) for the message to both parents 
to be lost, and a single loss will less dramatically affect 
the computed value. 


We ran an experiment to measure the benefit of this ap- 
proach in the realistic topology for COUNT with a network 
diameter of 50. We measured the number of devices in- 
volved in the aggregation over a 50 epoch period. When 
sending to multiple parents, the mean COUNT was 974 
(a = 330), while when sending to only one parent, the 
mean COUNT was 94 (o = 41). Surprisingly, sending to 
multiple parents substantially increases the mean aggre- 
gate value; most likely this is due to the fact that losses 
are not truly independent as we assumed above. 


This technique applies equally well to any distributive 
or algebraic aggregate. For holistic aggregates, like 
MEDIAN, this technique cannot be applied, since partial 
state records cannot be easily decomposed. 


8 Prototype Implementation 


Based on the encouraging simulation results presented 
above, we have built an implementation of TAG for 
TinyOS Mica motes [19]. The implementation does not 
currently include many of the optimizations discussed in 
this paper, but contains the core TAG aggregation algo- 
rithm and catalog support for querying arbitrary attributes 
with simple predicates. In this section, we briefly sum- 
marize results from experiments with this prototype, to 
demonstrate that the simulation numbers given above are 
consistent with actual behavior and to show that substan- 
tial message reductions over a centralized approach are 
possible in a real implementation. 


These experiments involved sixteen motes arranged in a 
depth four tree, computing a COUNT aggregate over 150 
4-second epochs (a 10 minute run.) No child caching 
or snooping techniques were used. Figure 8 shows the 
they will occur when local interference is the cause of loss. For example, 


a hidden node may garble communication to P, but not P2, or one parent 
may be in the process of using the radio when the message arrives. 
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Figure 8: Comparison of Centralized and TAG based Ag- 
gregation Approaches in Lossy, Prototype Environment 
Computing a COUNT over a 16 node network. 


COUNT observed at the root for a centralized approach, 
where all messages are forwarded to the root, versus the 
in network TAG approach. Notice that the quality of 
the aggregate is substantially better for TAG; this is due 
to reduced radio contention. To measure the extent of 
contention and compare the message costs of the two 
schemes, we instrumented motes to report the number of 
messages sent and received. The centralized approach re- 
quired 4685 messages, whereas TAG required just 2330, 
representing a 50% communications reduction. This is 
less than the order-of-magnitude shown in Figure 4 for 
COUNT because our prototype network topology had a 
higher average fanout than the simulated environment, so 
messages in the centralized case had to be retransmitted 
fewer times to reach the root. Per hop loss rates were 
about 5% in the in network approach. In the centralized 
approach, increased network contention drove these loss 
rates to 15%. The poor performance of the centralized 
case is due to the multiplicative accumulation of loss, such 
that only 45% of the messages from nodes at the bottom 
of the routing tree arrived at to the root. 


This completes our discussion of algorithms for TAG. We 
now tum to the extensive related work in the networking 
and database communities. 


9 Related Work 


The database community has proposed a number of dis- 
tributed and push-down based approaches for aggregates 
in database systems [26, 33], but these universally assume 
a well-connected, low-loss topology that is unavailable in 
sensor networks. None of these systems present tech- 
niques for loss tolerance or power sensitivity. Further- 
more, their notion of aggregates is not tied to a taxonomy, 
and so techniques for transparently applying various ag- 
gregation and routing optimizations are lacking. The par- 
tial preaggregation techniques [15] used to enable group 
eviction were proposed as a technique to dea] with very 
large numbers of groups to improve the efficiency of hash 
joins and other bucket-based database operators. 
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The first three components of the partial-state dimension 
of the taxonomy presented in Section 32 (e.g. algebraic, 
distributive, and holistic) were originally developed as a 
part of the research on data-cubes [9]; the duplicate sensi- 
tivity, exemplary vs. summary, and monotonicity dimen- 
sions, as well as the unique and content-sensitive state 
components of partial-state are our own addition. [29] 
discusses online aggregation [11] in the context of nested- 
queries; it proposes optimizations to reduce tuple-flow be- 
tween outer and inner queries that bear similarities to our 
technique of pushing HAVING clauses into the network. 


With respect to query language, our epoch based approach 
is related to languages and models from the Temporal 
Database literature; see [27] for a survey of relevant work. 
The Cougar project at Cornell [23] discusses queries over 
sensor networks, as does our own work on Fjords [18], al- 
though the former only considers moving selections (not 
aggregates) into the network and neither presents specific 
algorithms for use in sensor networks. 


Literature on active networks [30] identified the idea that 
the network could simultaneously route and transform 
data, rather than simply serving as an end-to-end data con- 
duit. The recent SIGCOMM paper on ESP [4] provides 
a constrained framework for in network aggregation-like 
operations in a traditional network. Within the sensor 
network community, work on networks that perform data 
analysis is largely due to the USC/ISI and UCLA com- 
munities. Their work on directed diffusion [13] dis- 
cusses techniques for moving specific pieces of informa- 
tion from one place in a network to another, and pro- 
poses aggregation-like operations that nodes may perform 
as data flows through them. Their work on low-level- 
naming[10] proposes a scheme for imposing names onto 
related groups of devices in a network, in much the way 
that our scheme partitions sensor networks into groups. 
Work on greedy aggregation [12] discusses networking 
protocols for routing data to improve the extent to which 
data can be combined as it flows up a sensor network — 
it provides low level techniques for building routing trees 
that could be useful in computing TAG style aggregates. 


These papers recognize that aggregation dramatically re- 
duces the amount of data routed through the network 
but present application-specific solutions that, unlike the 
declarative query approach approach of TAG, do not offer 
a particularly simple interface, flexible naming system, or 
any generic aggregation operators. Because aggregation is 
viewed as an application-specific operation in diffusion, it 
must always be coded in a low-level language. Although 
some TAG aggregates may also be application-specific, 
we ask that users provide certain functional guarantees, 
such as composability with other aggregates, and a clas- 
sification of semantics (quantity of partial state, mono- 
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tonicity, etc.) which enable transparent application of 
various optimizations and create the possibility of a li- 
brary of common aggregates that TAG users can freely 
apply within their queries. Furthermore, directed diffu- 
sion puts aggregation APIs in the routing layer, so that ex- 
pressing aggregates requires thinking about how data will 
be collected, rather than just what data will be collected. 
This is similar to old-fashioned query processing code that 
thought about navigating among records in the database — 
by contrast, our goal is to separate the expression of ag- 
gregation logic from the details of routing. This allows 
users to focus on application issues and enables the sys- 
tem to dynamically adjust routing decisions using general 
(taxonomic) information about each aggregation function. 


Networking protocols for routing data in wireless net- 
works are very popular within the literature [14, 1, 8], 
however, none of them address higher level issues of data 
processing, merely techniques for data routing. Our tree- 
based routing approach is clearly inferior to these ap- 
proaches for peer to peer routing, but works well for 
the aggregation scenarios we are focusing on. Work on 
(N)ACKs (and suppression thereof) in scalable, reliable 
multicast trees [6, 17] bears some similarity to the prob- 
lem of propagating an aggregate up a routing tree in 
TAG. These systems, however, consider only fixed, lim- 
ited types of aggregates (e.g. ACKs or NAKs for regions 
or recovery groups.) Finally, we presented an early ver- 
sion of this work in a workshop publication [20]. 


10 Conclusions 


In summary, we have shown how declarative aggregate 
queries can be distributed and efficiently executed over 
sensor networks. Our in network approach can provide an 
order of magnitude reduction in bandwidth consumption 
over approaches where data is aggregated and processed 
centrally. The declarative query interface allows end-users 
to take advantage of this benefit for a wide range of aggre- 
gate operations without having to modify low-level code 
or confront the difficulties of topology construction, data 
routing, loss tolerance, or distributed computing. Further- 
more, this interface is tightly integrated with the network, 
enabling transparent optimizations that further decrease 
message costs and improve tolerance to failure and loss. 


We plan to extend this work as the data collection needs 
of the wireless sensor community evolve. We are moving 
towards an event-driven model where queries can be ini- 
tiated and results collected in response to external events 
in the interior of the network, with the results of those 
internal sub-queries being aggregated across nodes and 
shipped to points on the network edge. 


As sensor networks become more widely deployed, es- 
pecially in remote, difficult to administer locations, 
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bandwidth- and power-sensitive methods to extract data 
from those networks will become increasingly important. 
In such scenarios, the users are often scientists who lack 
fluency in embedded software development but are inter- 
ested in using sensor networks to further their own re- 
search. For such users, high-level programming interfaces 
are a necessity; these interfaces must balance simplicity, 
expressiveness, and efficiency in order to meet data col- 
lection and battery lifetime requirements. Given this bal- 
ance, we see TAG as a very promising service for data 
collection: the simplicity of declarative queries, combined 
with the ability of TAG to efficiently optimize and execute 
them makes it a good choice for a wide range of sensor 
network data processing situations. 
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Abstract 


Recent advances in miniaturization and low-cost, low- 
power design have led to active research in large-scale 
networks of small, wireless, low-power sensors and ac- 
tuators. Time synchronization is critical in sensor net- 
works for diverse purposes including sensor data fusion, 
coordinated actuation, and power-efficient duty cycling. 
Though the clock accuracy and precision requirements 
are often stricter than in traditional distributed systems, 
strict energy constraints limit the resources available to 
meet these goals. 


We present Reference-Broadcast Synchronization, a 
scheme in which nodes send reference beacons to their 
neighbors using physical-layer broadcasts. A reference 
broadcast does not contain an explicit timestamp; in- 
stead, receivers use its arrival time as a point of reference 
for comparing their clocks. In this paper, we use mea- 
surements from two wireless implementations to show 
that removing the sender’s nondeterminism from the 
critical path in this way produces high-precision clock 
agreement (1.85 + 1.28usec, using off-the-shelf 802.11 
wireless Ethernet), while using minimal energy. We also 
describe a novel algorithm that uses this same broad- 
cast property to federate clocks across broadcast do- 
mains with a slow decay in precision (3.68 + 2.57ysec 
after 4 hops). RBS can be used without external refer- 
ences, forming a precise relative timescale, or can main- 
tain microsecond-level synchronization to an external 
timescale such as UTC. We show a significant improve- 
ment over the Network Time Protocol (NTP) under sim- 
ilar conditions. 


1 Introduction 


Time synchronization is a critical piece of infrastructure 
for any distributed system. For years, NTP (the Net- 


work Time Protocol) [24] has kept the Intemet’s clocks 
ticking in phase. However, a new class of networks is 
emerging. Recent advances in miniaturization and low- 
cost, low-power design have led to active research in 
large-scale networks of small, wireless, low-power sen- 
sors and actuators [1]. These networks require that time 
be synchronized more precisely than in traditional Inter- 
net applications—sometimes on the order of ly:sec-—due 
to their close coupling with the physical world and their 
energy constraints. For example, precise time is needed 
to measure the time-of-flight of sound [9, 22]; distribute 
a beamforming array [34]; form a low-power TDMA ra- 
dio schedule [2]; integrate a time-series of proximity de- 
tections into a velocity estimate [4]; or suppress redun- 
dant messages by recognizing duplicate detections of the 
same event by different sensors [13]. In addition to these 
domain-specific requirements, sensor network applica- 
tions often rely on synchronization as typical distributed 
systems do: for secure cryptographic schemes, coordi- 
nation of future action, ordering logged events during 
system debugging, and so forth. 


Many network synchronization algorithms have been 
proposed over the years, but most share the same basic 
design: a server periodically sends a message containing 
its current clock value to a client. Our work explores a 
form of time synchronization that differs from the tradi- 
tional model. The fundamental property of our design is 
that it synchronizes a set of receivers with one another, 
as opposed to traditional protocols in which senders syn- 
chronize with receivers. In our scheme, nodes periodi- 
cally send beacon messages to their neighbors using the 
network’s physical-layer broadcast. Recipients use the 
message’s arrival time as a point of reference for com- 
paring their clocks. The message contains no explicit 
timestamp, nor is it important exactly when it is sent. 
We call this scheme Reference-Broadcast Synchroniza- 
tion, or RBS. 


In this paper, we use measurements from two wire- 
less implementations to show that removing the sender’s 
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nondeterminism from the critical path in this way results 
in a dramatic improvement in synchronization over us- 
ing NTP. We also present an algorithm that allows time 
to be propagated across broadcast domains without los- 
ing the reference-broadcast property. In this way, nodes 
in a multi-hop network can form a highly precise rela- 
tive timescale, or maintain microsecond-level synchro- 
nization to an external timescale such as UTC. 


The most significant limitation of RBS is that it requires 
a network with a physical broadcast channel. It can not 
be used, for example, in networks that employ point-to- 
point links. However, it is applicable for a wide range of 
applications in both wired and wireless networks where 
a broadcast domain exists and higher-precision or lower- 
energy synchronization is required than what NTP can 
typically provide. 


The organization of this paper is as follows: We first re- 
viewrelated work in Section 2. In Section 3, we describe 
the design of traditional time synchronization protocols 
in more detail, and contrast it to the RBS design philoso- 
phy. In Section 4, we describe the basic building blocks 
of RBS, including estimation of phase offset (§4.1) and 
clock skew (§4.2). We also present empirical data from 
two wireless implementations of single-hop RBS (§4.3- 
§4.5). In Section 5, we present a novel algorithm for 
extending RBS across broadcast domains with slow pre- 
cision decay. We also describe empirical results from a 
multi-hop RBS implementation (§5.3). In Section 6, we 
describe applications from three research groups that use 
RBS. Finally, we offer our conclusions and describe our 
plans for future work in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


A landmark paper in computer clock synchronization is 
Lamport’s work that elucidates the importance of virtual 
clocks in systems where causality is more important than 
absolute time [18]. Though Lamport’s work focused on 
giving events a total order rather than quantifying the 
time difference between them, it has emerged as an im- 
portant influence in sensor networks. Many sensor ap- 
plications require only relative time, for example timing 
the propagation delay of sound [9], and thus absolute 
time may not be needed. 


Over the years, many protocols have been designed 
for maintaining synchronization of physical clocks over 
computer networks [5, 10, 24, 30]. These protocols all 
have basic features in common: a simple connection- 
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less messaging protocol; exchange of clock information 
among clients and one or more servers; methods for mit- 
igating the effects of nondeterminism in message de- 
livery and processing; and an algorithm on the client 
for updating local clocks based on information received 
from a server. They do differ in certain details: whether 
the network is kept internally consistent or synchronized 
to an external standard; whether the server is considered 
to be the canonical clock, or merely an arbiter of client 
clocks, and so on. 


Mills’ NTP [24] stands out by virtue of its scalability, 
self-configuration in large multi-hop networks, robust- 
ness to failures and sabotage, and ubiquitous deploy- 
ment. NTP allows construction of a hierarchy of time 
servers, multiply rooted at canonical sources of external 
time. 


Synchronization to an external timescale is typically 
provided by the Global Positioning System (GPS), a 
constellation of satellites operated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense [16]. Commercial GPS receivers can 
achieve accuracy of better than 200nsec relative to UTC 
[20]. However, GPS requires a clear sky view, which 
is unavailable in many application areas—for example, 
inside of buildings, beneath dense foliage, underwater, 
on Mars, or behind enemy lines where GPS is jammed. 
In addition, receivers can require several minutes of set- 
tling time, and may be too large, costly, or high-power 
to justify on a small, cheap sensor node. 


Perhaps most closely related to our work are the Ce- 
siumSpray system [32] (the foundations of which were 
described by Verfssimo and Rodrigues [31]), and the 
802.11-based broadcast synchronization described by 
Mock et al. [27]. Their systems, like ours, make use 
of the inherent properties of broadcast media to achieve 
superior precision. However, their methods require all 
nodes to lie within a single broadcast domain; multiple 
domains can not be federated, except by depending on an 
out of band common view of time (e.g., GPS). In con- 
trast, RBS incorporates a novel multi-hop algorithm; in 
Section 5, we show it can maintain tight time synchro- 
nization across many hops through a wireless network 
without external infrastructure support. In addition, we 
have fully decoupled the sender from the receiver—only 
synchronizing receivers with one another, even when 
relating the timescale to an external timescale such as 
UTC. CesiumSpray retains a dependence on the rela- 
tionship between sender and receiver when synchroniz- 
ing nodes to UTC. 


Liao et al. describe a system for synchronizing interfaces 
on a system-area network, Myrinet, with microsecond 
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accuracy [19]. Although the precision bound in this sys- 
tem is similar to ours, their results depend on the use 
of an underlying network that offers latency and deter- 
minism guarantees in fixed topologies. In contrast, our 
scheme works over a much broader class of networks, 
over a much wider area, and does not require a tight cou- 
pling between the sender and its network interface. 


Similarly, on Berkeley Mote hardware, Hill et al. re- 
port 2usec precision for receivers within a single broad- 
cast domain [11]; Ganeriwal etal. report 25usec-per-hop 
precision across multiple hops [7]. Both of these re- 
sults are achieved by tightly integrating the MAC with 
the application, and building a deterministic bit-detector 
into the MAC layer. RBS does not require that the ap- 
plication be collapsed into the MAC, and indeed will 
be shown in Section 4.4 to work on commodity hard- 
ware (802.11). However, their work is complementary 
to ours, as our focus is not on building deterministic de- 
tectors, but rather making the best use of existing de- 
tectors. By leveraging Hill’s 0.25usec-precision bit de- 
tector, RBS could achieve several times the precision of 
their scheme, based on their 2ysec jitter budget analysis. 


3 Traditional Synchronization Methods 


Before discussing RBS in detail, we describe how exist- 
ing time synchronization protocols typically work, and 
their usual sources of error. 


Many synchronization protocols exist, and most share a 
basic design: a server periodically sends a message con- 
taining its current clock value to a client. A simple one- 
way message suffices if the typical latency from server 
to client is small compared to the desired accuracy. A 
common extension is to use a client request followed 
by a server’s response. By measuring the total round- 
trip-time of the two packets, the client can estimate the 
one-way latency. This allows for more accurate synchro- 
nization by accounting for the time that elapses between 
the server’s creation of a timestamp and the client’s re- 
ception of it. NTP is a ubiquitously adopted protocol for 
Internet time synchronization that exemplifies this de- 
sign. 


3.1 Sources of Time Synchronization Error 


The enemy of precise network time synchronization is 
non-determinism. Latency estimates are confounded by 
random events that lead to asymmetric round-trip mes- 


sage delivery delays; this contributes directly to synchro- 
nization error. To better understand the source of these 
errors, it is useful to decompose the source of a mes- 
sage’s latency. Kopetz and Schwabl characterize it as 
having four distinct components [17]: 


e Send Time—the time spent at the sender to con- 
struct the message. This includes kernel protocol 
processing and variable delays introduced by the 
operating system, e.g. context switches and system 
call overhead incurred by the synchronization ap- 
plication. Send time also accounts for the time re- 
quired to transfer the message from the host to its 
network interface. 


e Access Time-—delay incurred waiting for access to 
the transmit channel. This is specific to the MAC 
protocol in use. Contention-based MACs (e.g., Eth- 
ernet [23]) must wait for the channel to be clear 
before transmitting, and retransmit in the case of 
a collision. Wireless RTS/CTS schemes such as 
those in 802.11 networks [14] require an exchange 
of control packets before data can be transmitted. 
TDMA channels [29] require the sender to wait for 
its slot before transmitting. 


e Propagation Time—the time needed for the mes- 
sage to transit from sender to receivers once it has 
left the sender. When the sender and receiver share 
access to the same physical media (e.g., neighbors 
in an ad-hoc wireless network, or on a LAN), this 
time is very small as it is simply the physical prop- 
agation time of the message through the media. In 
contrast, Propagation Time dominates the delay in 
wide-area networks, where it includes the queuing 
and switching delay at each router as the message 
transits through the network. 


e Receive Time—processing required for the re- 
ceiver’s network interface to receive the message 
from the channel and notify the host of its arrival. 
This is typically the time required for the network 
interface to generate a message reception signal. 
If the arrival time is timestamped at a low enough 
level in the host’s operating system kernel (e.g., in- 


side of the network driver’s interrupt handler), the. 


Receive Time does not include the overhead of sys- 
tem calls, context switches, or even the transfer of 
the message from the network interface to the host. 


Existing time synchronization algorithms vary primarily 
in their methods for estimating and correcting for these 
sources of error. For example, Cristian observed that 
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performing larger numbers of request/response experi- 
ments will make it more likely that at least one trial will 
not encounter random delays [5]. This trial, if it occurs, 
is easily identifiable as the shortest round-trip time. NTP 
filters its data using a variant of this heuristic. 


Our scheme takes a different approach to reducing er- 
ror. Instead of estimating error, we exploit the broadcast 
channel available in many physical-layer networks to re- 
move as much of it as possible from the critical path. 
Our contributions in this paper stem from the observa- 
tion that a message that is broadcast at the physical layer 
will arrive at a set of receivers with very little variability 
in its delay. Although the Send Time and Access Time 
may be unknown, and highly variable from message to 
message, the nature of a broadcast dictates that for a par- 
ticular message, these quantities are the same for all re- 
ceivers. This observation was also made by Verissimo 
and Rodrigues [31], and later became central to their Ce- 
siumSpray system [32]. 


The fundamental property of Reference-Broadcast Syn- 
chronization is that a broadcast message is only used 
to synchronize a set of receivers with one another, in 
contrast with traditional protocols that synchronize the 
sender of a message with its receiver. Doing so re- 
moves the Send Time and Access Time from the criti- 
cal path, as shown in Figure 1. This is a significant ad- 
vantage for synchronization on a LAN, where the Send 
Time and Access time are typically the biggest contrib- 
utors to the nondeterminism in the latency. Mills at- 
tributes most of the phase error seen when synchroniz- 
ing an NTP client workstation to a GPS receiver on the 
same LAN (500pysec—2000 usec in his 1994 study [25]) 
to these factors—Ethermet jitter and collisions. 


To counteract these effects, an RBS broadcast is always 
used as a relative time reference, never to communicate 
an absolute time value. It is exactly this property that 
eliminates error introduced by the Send Time and Ac- 
cess Time: each receiver is synchronizing to a reference 
packet which was, by definition, injected into the physi- 
cal channel at the same instant. The message itself does 
not contain a timestamp generated by the sender, nor is it 
important exactly when it is sent. In fact, the broadcast 
does not even need to be a dedicated timesync packet. 
Almost any extant broadcast can be used to recover tim- 
ing information—for example, ARP packets in Ethernet, 
or the broadcasted control traffic in wireless networks 
(e.g., RTS/CTS exchanges or route discovery packets). 


3.2 Characterizing the Receiver Error 


Previously, we described the four sources of latency in 
sending a message. Two of these—the Send Time and 
Access Time—are dependent on factors such as the in- 
stantaneous load on the sender’s CPU and the network. 
This makes them the most nondeterministic and difficult 
to estimate. As described above, RBS eliminates the ef- 
fect of these error sources altogether; the two remaining 
factors are the Propagation Time and Receive Time. 


For our purposes, we consider the Propagation Time to 
be effectively 0. The propagation speed of electromag- 
netic signals through air is close to c,! and through cop- 
per wire about Zc. For a LAN or ad-hoc network span- 
ning tens of feet, propagation time is at most tens of 
nanoseconds, which does not contribute significantly to 
our ysec-scale error budget. (In sensor networks, the er- 
ror budget is often driven by the need to sense phenom- 
ena, such as sound, that move much more slowly than 
the RF-pulse used to synchronize the observers.) In ad- 
dition, RBS is only sensitive to the difference in prop- 
agation time between a pair of receivers, as depicted in 
Figure 1. 


The length of a bit gives us an idea of the Receive Time. 
For a receiver to interpret a message at all, it must be 
synchronized to the incoming message within one bit 
time. Latency due to processing in the receiver electron- 
ics is irrelevant as long as it is deterministic, since our 
scheme is only sensitive to differences in the receive time 
of messages within a set of receivers.” In addition, the 
system clock can easily be read at interrupt time when 
a packet is received; this removes delays due to receiver 
protocol processing, context switches, and interface-to- 
host transfer from the critical path. 


To verify our assumptions about expected receiver er- 
ror, we tumed to our laboratory’s wireless sensor net- 
work testbed [4]. Specifically, we tested the Berkeley 
Mote, a postage-stamp sized narrowband radio and sen- 
sor platform developed by Pister et al. at Berkeley [15]. 
Motes use a minimal event-based operating system de- 
veloped by Hill et al. specifically for that hardware plat- 
form called TinyOS [12]. We programmed 5 Motes to 
raise a GPIO pin high upon each packet arrival, and at- 
tached those signal outputs to an external logic analyzer 
that recorded the time of the packet reception events. 
An additional Mote emitted 160 broadcast packets over 


‘A convenient rule of thumb is Insec/foot. 

2It is important to consider effects of any intentional nondetermin- 
ism on the part of a receiver, such as aggregation of packets in a queue 
before raising an interrupt. 
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Figure 1: A critical path analysis for traditional time synchronization protocols (left) and RBS (right). For traditional 
protocols working on a LAN, the largest contributions to nondeterministic latency are the Send Time (from the 
sender’s clock read to delivery of the packet to its NIC, including protocol processing) and Access Time (the delay 
in the NIC until the channel becomes free). The Receive Time tends to be much smaller than the Send Time because 
the clock can be read at interrupt time, before protocol processing. In RBS, the critical path length is shortened to 
include only the time from the injection of the packet into the channel to the last clock read. 
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Figure 2: A histogram showing the distribution of inter- 
receiver phase offsets recorded for 1,478 broadcast pack- 
ets, grouped into lusec buckets. The curve is a plot of 
the best-fit Gaussian parameters. (u = 0,0 = 11.lusec, 
confidence=99.8%) 


the course of 3 minutes, with random inter-packet de- 
lays ranging from 200msec to 2 seconds. For each pulse 
transmitted, we computed the difference in the pulse’s 
packet reception time for each of the 10 possible pair- 
ings of the 5 receivers. Some pulses were lost at some 
receivers due to the normal vagaries of RF links. A total 
of 1,478 pairings were computed. 


A histogram showing the distribution of the receivers’ 
phase offsets is shown in Figure 2. The maximum phase 
error observed in any trial was 53.4usec. The Mote’s 
radios operate at 19,200 baud and thus have a bit time 
of 52usec. This correspondence supports our reasoning 
that a receiver’s jitter is unlikely to be much greater than 
a single bit time, as long as the receiver electronics have 
a deterministic delay between packet reception and host 


notification. 


The phase offset distribution appears Gaussian; the chi- 
squared test indicates 99.8% confidence in the best fit 
parameters—z = 0,6 = I1.lusec. This is useful for 
several reasons. As we will see in later sections, a 
well-behaved distribution enables us to significantly im- 
prove on the error bound statistically, by sending mul- 
tiple broadcast packets. In addition, Gaussian receivers 
are easy to model realistically in numeric analyses. This 
facilitates quick experimentation with many different al- 
gorithms or scenarios whose systematic exploration is 
impractical, such as examining the effects of scale. 


4 Reference-Broadcast Synchronization 


So far, we characterized the determinism of our receiver 
hardware. We now turn to the question of using that 
receiver to achieve the best possible clock synchroniza- 
tion. 


We should note that our research does not encompass the 
question of how to build a more deterministic receiver. 
This is best answered by those who design them. Plans 
for forthcoming revisions of the Mote’s TinyOS are re- 
ported to include better phase lock between a receiver 
and incoming message. Instead, we ask: How well can 
we synchronize clocks with a given receiver? How is the 
precision we can achieve related to that receiver’s jitter? 


In this section, we build up the basic RBS algorithm for 
nodes within a single broadcast domain. (Applying RBS 
in multihop networks will be considered in Section 5.) 
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First, we consider how RBS can be used to estimate the 
relative phase offsets among a group of receivers. Next, 
we describe a slightly more complex scheme that also 
corrects for clock skew. We also describe implemen- 
tation of RBS on both Berkeley Motes and commod- 
ity hardware, and quantify the performance of RBS vs. 
NTP. Finally, we describe how the combination may be 
used to achieve post-facto synchronization. 


4.1 Estimation of Phase Offset 


The simplest form of RBS is the broadcast of a single 
pulse to two receivers, allowing them to estimate their 
relative phase offsets. That is: 


1. A transmitter broadcasts a reference packet to two 
receivers (i and j). 


2. Each receiver records the time that the reference 
was received, according to its local clock. 


3. The receivers exchange their observations. 


Based on this single broadcast alone, the receivers 
have sufficient information to form a local (or rela- 
tive) timescale. Global (or absolute) timescales such 
as UTC are important, and we will see in Section 5.4 
how RBS can be extended to provide them. However, 
in this section we will first consider construction of lo- 
cal timescales—which are often sufficient for sensor net- 
work applications. For example, if node i at position (0, 
0) detects a target at time t = 4, and j at position (0, 10) 
detects it att =5, we can conclude that the target is mov- 
ing north at 10 units per second. This comparison does 
not require absolute time synchronization; the reference 
broadcast makes it possible to compare the time of an 
event observed by i with one observed by j.? 


The performance of this scheme is closely related to 
three factors: 


1. The number of receivers that we wish to synchro- 
nize (n). We assumed above that n = 2; how- 
ever, collaborative applications often require syn- 
chronization of many nodes simultaneously. As the 
set grows, the likelihood increases that at least one 
will be poorly synchronized. We define the group 


3Qur prototype implementation never sets the local clock based on 
reference broadcasts; instead, it provides a library function for times- 
tamp conversion. Thatis, it can convert a time value that was generated 
by the local clock to the value that would have been generated on an- 
other node’s clock at the same time, and vice-versa. 


dispersion as the maximum phase error between 
any of the (3) pairs of receivers in a group. 


2. The nondeterminism of the underlying receiver, as 
we discussed in Section 3.2. 


3. Clock skew in the receivers, as their oscillators all 
tick at different rates. A single reference will pro- 
vide only instantaneous synchronization. Immedi- 
ately afterward, the synchronization will degrade as 
the clocks drift apart. Precision will therefore decay 
as more time elapses between the synchronization 
pulse and the event of interest. Typical crystal os- 
cillators are accurate on the order of one part in 10* 
to 10° [33]—that is, two nodes’ clocks will drift 
1-100usec per second. 


We will see in the next section how clock skew can be 
estimated. However, assume for the moment that we al- 
ready know the clock skew and have corrected for it. 
Let us instead consider what is required to correct for 
the nondeterminism in the receiver. Recall from Figure 2 
that we empirically observed the Mote’s receiver error to 
be Gaussian. We can therefore increase the precision of 
synchronization statistically, by sending more than one 
reference: 


1. A transmitter broadcasts m reference packets. 


2. Each of the n receivers records the time that the ref- 
erence was observed, according to its local clock. 


3. The receivers exchange their observations. 


4. Each receiver i can compute its phase offset to any 
other receiver j as the average of the phase offsets 
implied by each pulse received by both nodes i and 
j. That is, given 


n: the number of receivers 
m: the number of reference broadcasts, and 
T,»: rs clock when it received broadcast b, 


1 mt E 
Vi En, j En: Offset, j] = = Dd (Ta- Tie). 
k=1 


Because this basic scheme does not yet account for 
clock skew (a feature added in §4.2), it is not yet im- 
plementable on real hardware. We therefore turned to 
a numeric simulation based on the receiver model that 
we derived empirically in Section 3.2. In each trial, n 
nodes were given random clock offsets. m pulse trans- 
mission times were selected at random. Each pulse was 
“delivered” to every receiver by timestamping it using 
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the receiver’s clock, including a random error matching 
the Gaussian distribution parameters shown in Figure 2 
(o = 11.1). An offset matrix was computed as given in 
Equation 1. Each of these O(n”) computed offsets was 
then compared with the “real” offsets; the maximum dif- 
ference was considered to be the group dispersion. We 
performed this analysis for values of m = 1...50 and 
n=2...20. At each value of m and n, we performed 
1,000 trials and calculated the mean group dispersion, 
and standard deviation from the mean. The results are 
shown in Figure 3. 


This numeric simulation suggests that in the simplest 
case of 2 receivers (the lower curve of Figure 3a), 30 
reference broadcasts can improve the precision from 
llysec to 1.6usec, after which we reach a point of di- 
minishing retum.* In a group of 20 receivers, the dis- 
persion can be reduced to 5.6usec. Figure 3b shows a 
3D view of the same dataset for all receiver group sizes 
from 2 to 20. This view also shows that larger numbers 
of broadcasts significantly mitigate the effect of larger 
group size on precision decay. 


4.2. Estimation of Clock Skew 


So far, we have described a method for estimating phase 
offset assuming that there was no clock skew—that is, 
that all the nodes’ clocks are running at the same rate. 
Of course, this is not a realistic assumption. A complete 
description of crystal oscillator behavior is beyond the 
scope of this paper;> however, to a first approximation, 
the important characteristics of an oscillator are: 


e Accuracy—the agreement between an oscillator’s 
expected and actual frequencies. The difference is 
the frequency error; its maximum is usually spec- 
ified by the manufacturer. The crystal oscillators 
found in most consumer electronics are accurate to 
one part in 10* to 10°. 


e Stability—An oscillator’s tendency to stay at the 
same frequency over time. Frequency stability can 
be further subdivided into short-term and long-term 
frequency stability. Short-term instability is pri- 
marily due to environmental factors, such as vari- 
ations in temperature, supply voltage, and shock. 
Long-term instability results from more subtle ef- 
fects, such as oscillator aging. 


41 lusec is the expected averageresult for a single pulse delivered to 
two receivers; this is the standard deviation of the inter-receiver phase 
error, found in Section 3.2, upon which the analysis was based. 

5[33] has a good introduction to the topic and pointers to a more 
comprehensive bibliography. 


The phase difference between two nodes’ clocks will 
change over time due to frequency differences in the 
oscillators. The basic algorithm that we described ear- 
lier is not physically realizable without an extension that 
takes this into account—in the time needed to observe 
30 pulses, the phase error between the clocks will have 
changed. 


Complex disciplines exist that can lock an oscillator’s 
phase and frequency to an external standard [26]. How- 
ever, we selected a very simple yet effective algorithm 
to correct skew. Instead of averaging the phase offsets 
from multiple observations, as shown in Equation 1, we 
perform a least-squares linear regression. This offers 
a fast, closed-form method for finding the best fit line 
through the phase error observations over time. The fre- 
quency and phase of the local node’s clock with respect 
to the remote node can be recovered from the slope and 
intercept of the line. 


Of course, fitting a line to these data implicitly assumes 
that the frequency is stable, i.e., that the phase error is 
changing at a constant rate. As we mentioned earlier, the 
frequency of real oscillators will change over time due, 
for example, to environmental effects. In general, net- 
work time synchronization algorithms (e.g., NTP) cor- 
rect a clock’s phase and its oscillator’s frequency error, 
but do not try to model its frequency instability. That is, 
frequency adjustments are made continuously based on a 
recent window of observations relating the local oscilla- 
tor to areference. Our prototype RBS system is similar; 
it models oscillators as having high short-term frequency 
stability by ignoring data that is more than a few minutes 
old. 


4.3. Implementation on Berkeley Motes 


To test these algorithms, we first built a prototype RBS 
system based around the Berkeley Motes we described 
in Section 3.2. In the first configuration we tested, 5 
Motes periodically broadcasted a reference pulse with a 
sequence number. Each of them used a 2ysec resolu- 
tion clock to timestamp the reception times of incoming 
broadcasts. We then performed an off-line analysis of 
the data. Figure 4a shows the results of a typical ex- 
periment after automatic rejection of outliers (described 
below). Each point is the difference between the times 
that the two nodes reported receiving a reference broad- 
cast, plotted on a timescale defined by one node’s clock. 
That is, given 


T,»: r’s clock when it received broadcast b, 
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Figure 3: Analysis of expected group dispersion (i.e., maximum pairwise error) after reference-broadcast synchro- 


nization. 


Each point represents the average of 1,000 simulated trials. The underlying receiver is assumed to report 


packet arrivals with error conforming to the distribution in Figure 2. a) Mean group dispersion, and standard deviation 
from the mean, for a 2-receiver (bottom) and 20-receiver (top) group. b) A 3D view of the same dataset, from 2 to 20 
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Figure 4: An analysis of clock skew’s effect on RBS. Each point represents the phase offset between two nodes 
as implied by the value of their clocks after receiving a reference broadcast. A node can compute a least-squared- 
error fit to these observations (diagonal lines), and thus convert time values between its own clock and that of its 
peer. a) Synchronization of the Mote’s internal clock. The vertical impulses (read with respect to the y2 axis) show 
the distance of each point from the best-fit line. b) Synchronization of clocks on PC104-compatible single-board- 
computers using a Mote as NIC. The points near x = 200 are reference pulses, which show a synchronization error of 


7.4usec 60 seconds after the last sync pulse. 


for each pulse k that was received by receivers r; and rz, 
we plot 


x =T,, ik 
Y =T hk — Tr Jk 


For visualization purposes, the data are normalized so 
that the first pulse occurs at (0,0). The diagonal line 
drawn through the points represents the best linear fit 
to the data—i.e., the line that minimizes the RMS error. 
The vertical impulses, read with respect to the right-hand 
y axis, show the distance from each point to the best-fit 
line. 


The residual error—that is, the RMS distance of each 
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point to the fit line—gives us a good idea of the qual- 
ity of the fit. We can reject outliers by discarding the 
point that contributes most to the total error, if its error 
is greater than some threshold (e.g. 30). In this experi- 
ment, the RMS error was 11.2ysec. (A more systematic 
study of RBS synchronization error is described in later 
sections.) 


The slope of the best-fit line defines the clock skew, 
when measured by receiver r;’s clock. We can see, for 
example, that these two oscillators drifted about 300 usec 
after 100 “‘r; seconds.” The line’s intercept defines the 
initial phase offset. When combined, we have sufficient 
information to convert any time value generated by r,’s 
clock to the value that would have been generated by 
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r2’s clock at the same time. We will see in Section 5.4 
that “ra” may also be an extemal standard such as UTC. 
However, even the internally consistent mapping is use- 
ful in a sensor network, as we saw in Section 4.1. 


In a second test configuration, we used Motes as “net- 
work interfaces” rather than as stand-alone nodes. Motes 
were connected via a 9600-baud serial link to PC104- 
based single-board-computers running the Linux oper- 
ating system. In some sense, this makes the problem 
more difficult because we are extending the path be- 
tween the receiver (the Mote) and the clock to be syn- 
chronized (under Linux). We modified the Linux kernel 
to timestamp serial-port interrupts, allowing us to ac- 
curately associate complete over-the-air messages with 
kermel timestamps. 


In this second test, shown in Figure 4b, one “Mote-NIC” 
sent reference broadcasts to two receivers for two min- 
utes. Each reception was timestamped by the Linux ker- 
nel. After one minute of silence, we injected 10 ref- 
erence pulses into the PC’s parallel port; these pulses 
appear at the right of the figure. We computed the best- 
fit line based on the Mote-NIC pulses, after automatic 
outlier rejection. There was a 7 4ysec residual error be- 
tween the estimate and the reference pulses. 


4.4 Commodity Hardware Implementation 


The performance of RBS on Berkeley Motes was very 
encouraging. However, it is reasonable to wonder if its 
success was due to the algorithm itself or simply the fact 
that it was implemented on a tightly integrated radio and 
processor platform. In addition, we were curious about 
the relative performance of RBS and NTP. To answer 
these questions—and provide RBS on a platform more 
generally available to users—we implemented RBS as a 
UNIX daemon, using UDP datagrams instead of Motes. 
We used a commodity hardware platform that is part 
of our testbed: StrongARM-based Compaq IPAQs with 
Lucent Technologies 1 1Mbit 802.11 wireless Ethernet 
adapters. Our IPAQs run the “Familiar” Linux distri- 
bution® with Linux kernel v2.4. In this test, all the wire- 
less Ethernet adapters are connected to a wireless 802.11 
base station. 


To make the comparison as fair as possible, we first 
implemented RBS under the same constraints as NTP: 
a pure userspace application with no special kemmel or 
hardware support, or special knowledge of the MAC 
layer (other than that it supports broadcasts). Like NTP, 


Shttp://www.familiar.org 


our Linux RBS daemon uses UDP datagrams sent and 
received via the Berkeley socket interface. Packet re- 
ception times are recorded in userspace by using the 
standard gettimeofday () library function (and under- 
lying system call). The daemon records the time after 
learning that a new packet has arrived via an unblocked 
select () call. The IPAQ’s clock resolution is lusec. 


Our RBS daemon simultaneously acts in both “sender” 
and “receiver” roles. Every 10 seconds (slightly random- 
ized to avoid unintended synchronization), each daemon 
emits a pulse packet with a sequence number and sender 
ID. The daemon also watches for such packets to arrive; 
it timestamps them and periodically sends a report of 
these timestamps back to the pulse sender along with its 
receiver ID. The pulse sender collects all of the pulse re- 
ception reports and computes clock conversion parame- 
ters between each pair of nodes that heard its broadcasts. 
These parameters are then broadcast back to local neigh- 
bors. The RBS daemons that receive these parameters 
make them available to users. RBS never sets the nodes’ 
clocks, but rather provides a user library that converts 
UNIX timevals from one node ID to another. 


The clock conversion parameters are the slope and inter- 
cept of the least-square linear regression, similar to the 
examples shown in Figure 4. Each regression is based 
on a window of the 30 most recent pulse reception re- 
ports. In practice, a small number of pulses are outliers, 
not within the Gaussian mode shown in Figure 2, due 
to random events such as concurrent serial and Ether- 
net interrupts. These outliers are automatically rejected 
based on an adaptive threshold equal to 3 times the me- 
dian fit error of the set of points not yet rejected. (Early 
versions used a more traditional “30” approach, but the 
standard deviation was found to be too sensitive to gross 
outliers.) The remaining points are iteratively re-fit, and 
the outlier threshold recomputed, until no further points 
are rejected. If more than half the points are rejected as 
outliers, the fit fails. 


To test the synchronization accuracy, we connected a 
GPIO output from each of two IPAQs to an extemal 
logic analyzer. The analyzer was programmed to re- 
port the time difference between two pulses seen on each 
of its input channels. We wrote a Linux kemel module 
that accepts a target pulse-time from a userspace appli- 
cation, then emits a GPIO pulse when the local clock 
indicates that the target time has arrived. By implement- 
ing the pulsing service inside the kernel, with interrupts 
disabled shortly before the target time arrives, there is 
virtually no phase error between the GPIO pulse and the 
node’s clock. In other words, the kernel module ensures 
that error between the pulses as seen by the logic ana- 
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lyzer is entirely due to the nodes’ clock synchronization 
error, not an artifact of the test. (This kernel module 
purely facilitates testing; it was not used to help the syn- 
chronization of either NTP or RBS.) 


Using this experimental framework, we tested three dif- 
ferent synchronization schemes: 


e RBS—Our reference broadcast synchronization. A 
third IPAQ was used as a pulse sender to facilitate 
synchronization between the two test systems. NTP 
was off during this test. 


e NTP—The standard NTP package, version 4.1.1a, 
ported to our IPAQs. The ntpdate program was 
first used to achieve gross synchronization. Then, 
the ntpd daemon was run, configured to send syn- 
chronization packets every 16 seconds (the max- 
imum frequency it allows). The clients were al- 
lowed to synchronize to our lab’s stratum 1 GPS- 
steered NTP server for several hours at this high 
sampling frequency before the test began. The NTP 
server was on the wired side of our network (i.e., 
accessed via the wireless base station). 


e NTP-Offset—In our test, RBS has a potentially un- 
fair advantage over NTP. Although NTP maintains 
a continuous estimate of the local clock’s phase er- 
ror with respect to its reference clock, it also lim- 
its the rate at which it is willing to correct this 
error. This is meant to prevent user applications 
from seeing large frequency excursions or discon- 
tinuities in the timescale. Our initial RBS imple- 
mentation has no such restriction. Since our test 
only evaluates phase error, and does not give any 
weight to frequency stability, it might favor RBS. 
To eliminate this possible advantage, we created 
NTP-Offset synchronization. This was similar to 
the NTP method; however, during each trial, the 
test application queried the NTP daemon (using the 
ntpq program) for its current estimate of the local 
clock’s phase error. This value was subtracted from 
the test pulse time. 


For each of these synchronization schemes, we tested 
two different traffic scenarios: 


e Light network load—The 802.11 network had very 
little background traffic other than the minimal load 
generated by the synchronization scheme itself. 


e Heavy network load—Two additional IPAQs were 
configured as traffic generators. Each IPAQ sent 


a series of randomly-sized UDP datagrams, each 
picked uniformly between 500 and 15,000 bytes (IP 
fragmentation being required for larger packets). 
The inter-packet delay was 10msec. The cross- 
traffic was entirely among third parties—that is, the 
source and destination of this traffic were neither 
the synchronization servers nor the systems under 
test. The average aggregate offered load of this 
cross-traffic was approximately 6.5Mbit/sec. 


Each of the six test scenarios consisted of 300 trials, with 
an 8 second delay between each trial, for a total test time 
of 40 minutes per scenario. The results are shown in Fig- 
ure 5. In the light traffic scenario, RBS performed more 
than 8 times better than NTP—an average of 6.29+6.45 
usec error, compared to 51.18+53.30usec for NTP. 95% 
of RBS trials had an error of 20.53usec or better, com- 
pared to a 131.20usec bound for 95% of NTP trials. 


Much of the 6.29usec error seen with our userspace 
RBS implementation is due to the jitter in software— 
the code path through the network stack, the time re- 
quired to schedule the daemon, and the system calls 
from userspace to determine the current time. We will 
see in the next section that significantly better precision 
can be achieved using packet timestamps acquired inside 
the kernel’s network interrupt handler. 


In our heavy traffic scenario, the difference was even 
more dramatic. As we discussed in Section 3, NTP is 
most adversely affected by path asymmetries that con- 
found its latency estimate. When the network is under 
heavy load, it becomes far more likely that the medium 
access delay will be different during the trip to and from 
the NTP server. RBS, in contrast, has no dependence 
on the exact time packets are sent; variable MAC delays 
have no effect. While NTP suffered more than a 30-fold 
degradation in precision (average 1,542usec, 95% within 
3,889usec), RBS was almost completely unaffected (av- 
erage 8.44usec, 95% within 28.53ysec). The slight 
degradation in RBS performance was due to packet loss, 
which reduced the number of broadcast pulses available 
for comparison with peers. Several instances of RBS 
phase excursion were also observed when a packet con- 
taining a clock parameter update was lost, forcing clients 
to continue using aging data. 


Surprisingly, the NTP-Offset method almost uniformly 
performed more poorly than plain NTP. The cause was 
not clear, but we suspect this was due to the inter-packet 
jitter in the 802.11 MAC. The low-pass filter built into 
NTP’s clock discipline algorithm was better suited to 
model the high-jitter network than the more responsive 
online phase estimator. 
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Figure 5: Synchronization error for RBS and NTP between two Compaq IPAQs using an 11 Mbit 802.11 network. 
Clock resolution was lusec. All units are psec. “NTP-Offset” uses an NTP-disciplined clock with a correction based 
on NTP’s instantaneous estimate of its phase error; unexpectedly, this correction led to poorer synchronization. RBS 
performed more than 8 times better than NTP on a lightly loaded network. On a heavily loaded network, NTP further 
degraded by more than a factor of 30, while RBS was virtually unaffected. 


4.5 RBS using 802.11 and Kernel Timestamps 


In the previous section, we described the performance 
of RBS when implemented as a userspace application. 
This provided a fair comparison with NTP. However, for 
practical use in our testbed, we give RBS the additional 
advantage of packet timestamps acquired in the network 
interface’s interrupt handler. Timestamping at interrupt- 
time, before the packet is even transferred from the NIC, 
significantly reduces jitter and is a standard feature of 
the Linux kernel. The metadata is accessible by reading 
packets using the LBNL packet capture library, libpcap 
(21], instead of the usual socket interface. 


Using kernel timestamps, the performance of RBS im- 
proved considerably, to 1.85 + 1.28usec (see Figure 8), 
from 6.29 + 6.45usec in the user-space implementation. 


We believe this result was primarily limited by the lusec 
clock resolution of the IPAQ, and that finer precision can 
be achieved with a finer-resolution clock. In our future 
work, we hope to try RBS on a such a platform: for 
example, using the Pentium’s TSC, a counter which runs 
at the frequency of the processor core (e.g., 1GHz). 
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4.6 Application to Post-Facto Synchronization 


Sensor network nodes are wireless and unattended; their 
finite energy becomes a dominating factor in their de- 
sign. It is often not feasible to keep the processor or 
radio powered continuously. Such a “deep sleep” con- 
founds traditional protocols like NTP that keep the clock 
synchronized at all times. We therefore have previ- 
ously proposed post-facto synchronization [6]. In this 
scheme, nodes normally stay in a low power state, with 
unsynchronized clocks, until a event of interest occurs. 
Only after such an event are the clocks reconciled. This 
prevents energy from being wasted on achieving unnec- 
essary synchronization. 


An interesting facet of the RBS clock skew estimator is 
that it is is also an effective form of post-facto synchro- 
nization. After an event of interest, nodes can power 
their radios up and exchange sync pulses until the best- 
fit line that relates nodes’ clocks to each other has been 
computed satisfactorily (e.g., the RMS error has fallen 
below some threshold). Our experiment shown in Fig- 
ure 4b suggests this line can be used to precisely extrap- 
olate backwards, estimating what the phase offset was at 
a time in the past, such as when the event occurred. 
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4.7 Summary of Advantages of RBS 


So far, we have built up the basic RBS algorithm, show- 
ing how reference broadcasts can be used to relate a 
set of receivers’ clocks to one another. Over time, 
we can estimate both relative phase and skew. On 
Berkeley Motes, RBS can synchronize clocks within 
llusec, with our relatively slow 19,200 baud radios. 
On commodity hardware—Compaq IPAQs using an 11 
Mbit/sec 802.11 network—we achieved synchronization 
of 6.29 + 6.45ysec, 8 times better than NTP under the 
same conditions. Using kemel timestamps, precision 
nearly reached the clock resolution—1.85 + 1.28usec. 


The advantages of RBS include: 


e The largest sources of nondeterministic latency can 
be removed from the critical path by using the 
broadcast channel to synchronize receivers with 
one another. This results in significantly better pre- 
cision synchronization than algorithms that mea- 
sure round-trip delay. 


Multiple broadcasts allow tighter synchronization 
because residual errors tend to follow well-behaved 
distributions. In addition, multiple broadcasts al- 
low estimation of clock skew, and thus extrapola- 
tion of past phase offsets. This enables post-facto 
synchronization, saving energy in applications that 
need synchronized time infrequently and unpre- 
dictably. 


Outliers and lost packets are handled gracefully; the 
best fit line in Figure 4 can be drawn even if some 
points are missing. 


e RBS allows nodes to construct local timescales. 
This is useful for sensor networks or other applica- 
tions that need synchronized time but may not have 
an absolute time reference available. Absolute time 
synchronization can also be achieved, as we will 
describe in Section 5.4. 


The primary shortcoming of RBS as we have described 
it thus far is that it can only be used to synchronize a set 
of nodes that lie within a single physical-layer broadcast 
domain. We address this limitation in the next section. 





Figure 6: A simple topology where multi-hop time syn- 
chronization is required. Nodes A and B send sync 
pulses, establishing two locally synchronized neighbor- 
hoods. Receiver 4 hears both A and B, and can relate 
nodes in either neighborhood to each other. 


5 Multi-Hop Time Synchronization 


RBS as we have described it until now has used broad- 
casts to coordinate a set of receivers that lie within a sin- 
gle broadcast domain. A natural question that arises is 
how this technique might be extended so as to coordinate 
receivers whose span is larger than a single physical- 
layer broadcast. For example, the extent of wireless 
sensor networks is usually much larger than the broad- 
cast range of any single node. In traditional LANs, the 
broadcast domain of an Ethernet is limited; LANs are 
interconnected with routers, bridges, or other gateways 
that do not propagate broadcasts at the physical layer. 


In these scenarios, an extension to basic RBS can be 
used to synchronize a group of nodes that lie beyond the 
range of a single broadcast. Consider the example topol- 
ogy shown in Figure 6. The lettered nodes, A and B, 
both send a sync pulse. A and B can not hear each other, 
but each of them are heard by 4 receivers. Receivers 
that are in the same neighborhood (i.e., have heard the 
same sync pulse) can relate their clocks to each other, 
as described in previous sections. However, notice that 
receiver 4 is in a unique position: it can hear the sync 
pulses from both A and B. This allows receiver 4 to 
relate the clocks in one neighborhood to clocks in the 
other. 


5.1 Multihop Clock Conversion 


To illustrate how the conversion works, imagine that we 
wish to compare the times of two events that occurred 
at opposite ends of the network—near receivers 1 and 
7. Nodes A and B both send synchronization pulses, 
at times P4 and Pg. Say that receiver 1 observes event 
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E, 2 seconds after hearing A’s pulse (e.g., Ey = Pa +2). 
Meanwhile, receiver 7 observes event E7 at time Pg — 4. 
These nodes could consult with receiver 4 to learn that 
A’s pulse occurred 10 seconds after B’s pulse: P4 = Pg + 
10. Given this set of constraints: 


Ey =Pa+2 
E, = Pg —4 
Ps = Pp +10 


=> FE, = E74+16 


In this example, it was possible to establish a global 
timescale for both events because there was an intersec- 
tion between A’s and B’s receivers. 


This technique for propagating timing information has 
many of the same benefits as in the single-hop case. A 
traditional solution to the multi-hop problem might be 
for nodes to re-broadcast a timing message that they 
have previously received. In contrast, our technique 
never depends on the temporal relationship between a 
sender and a receiver. As in the single-hop case, re- 
moving all the nondeterministic senders from the criti- 
cal path reduces the error accumulated at each hop, as 
we will show in Section 5.3. 


For simplicity, the example above spoke of sending “a 
pulse.” Naturally, the phase and skew relationship be- 
tween receivers in a neighborhood can be determined 
more precisely by using a larger number of pulses, as 
we described in Section 4. To take advantage of this in- 
formation, our RBS prototype does not literally compare 
pulse reception times, as suggested by the constraints 
in the equations above. Instead, it performs a series of 
timebase conversions using the best-fit lines that relate 
logically-adjacent receivers to each other. Adopting the 
notation £;(R;) to mean the time of event i according to 
receiver j’s clock, we can state the multihop algorithm 
more precisely: 


1. Receivers R; and R7 observe events at times £1 (R1) 
and E7(R7), respectively. 


2. Rq uses A’s reference broadcasts to establish the 
best-fit line (as in Figure 4a) needed for convert- 
ing clock values from R, to Ry. This line is used to 
convert £\(R1) to E\(Ra). 


3. Rq similarly uses B’s broadcasts to convert E;(R4) 
to E,(R7). 


4. The time elapsed between the events is computed 
as E\(R7) — E7(R7). 


This algorithm is conceptually the same as the simpler 
version. However, each timebase conversion implicitly 
includes a correction for skew in all three nodes. 


5.2. Time Routing in Multihop Networks 


In Figure 6, there was a single “gateway” node that we 
designated for converting timestamps from one neigh- 
borhood’s timebase to another. However, in practice, 
no such designation is necessary, or even desirable. It 
is straightforward to compute a “time route”—that is, 
dynamically determine a series of nodes through which 
time can be converted to reach a desired final timebase. 


Consider the network topology in Figure 7a. As in Fig- 
ure 6, the lettered nodes represent sync pulse senders; 
numbered nodes are receivers. (This distinction between 
senders and receiver roles is purely illustrative; in reality, 
a node can play both roles.) Each pulse sender creates a 
neighborhood of nodes that have known phase offsets by 
virtue of having received pulses from a common source. 
These relationships are visualized in Figure 7b, in which 
nodes with known clock relationships are joined by 
graph edges. A path through this graph represents a se- 
ries of timebase conversions. For example, we can com- 
pare the time of E;(R,) with Ei9(Rio) by transforming 
Ey (Ri) — EB (Ra) — EF) (Rs) — EF; (Rio). 


It is possible to find a series of conversions automati- 
cally, simply by performing a shortest-path search in a 
graph such as in Figure 7b. In addition, the weights 
of the graph edges can be used to represent the qual- 
ity of the conversion—for example, the residual error 
(RMS) of the linear fit to the broadcast observations. A 
minimum-error conversion between any two nodes can 
be found using a weighted-shortest-path search such as 
Dijkstra’s or Bellman-Ford. 


Of course, such shortest-path algorithms do not scale to 
large networks due to their dependence on global infor- 
mation. Although there is precedent for such systems 
(e.g., the Internet’s early link-state routing algorithms), 
a more localized approach is needed if the method is to 
scale. To this end, there is an interesting alternative: time 
conversion can be built into the extant packet forwarding 
mechanism. That is, nodes can perform successive time 
conversions on packets as they are forwarded from node 
to node—keeping the time with respect to the local clock 
at each hop. This technique, also suggested by RGemer 
[28], is attractive because it requires only local computa- 
tion and communication. Instead of flooding clock con- 
version parameters globally, they can be distributed us- 
ing a tightly scoped broadcast. In addition, the quality 
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a) 





Figure 7: A more complex (3-hop) multihop network topology. a) The physical topology. Beacons (lettered nodes), 
whose transmit radii are indicated by the larger shaded areas, broadcast references to their neighbors (numbered 
nodes). b) The logical topology. Edges are drawn between nodes that have received a common broadcast, and 
therefore have enough information to relate their clocks to each other. Receivers 8 and 9 share two logical links 
because they have two receptions in common (from C and D). 


of time synchronization across each link can be incorpo- 
rated into the link metric used by the routing algorithm, 
ensuring that routing is not completely orthogonal to the 
quality of the time conversions available. 


5.3. Measured Performance of Multihop RBS 


In a multihop topology where a series of timestamp con- 
versions are required, as described in the previous sec- 
tion, each conversion step can introduce synchronization 
error. We now consider the cumulative effects of such 
errors as the path length grows. 


We saw in Section 3.2 that the synchronization error in- 
troduced by a reference broadcast is Gaussian. In ad- 
dition, each of the per-hop contributions to the error 
are independent because the phase and skew estimates 
at each hop are based on a different set of broadcasts. 
Therefore, we expect that total path error—a sum of in- 
dependent Gaussian variables—will also follow a Gaus- 
sian distribution. If the average per-hop error along the 
path is o, then we expect’ the average path error for an 
n-hop path to be o\/n. This bound is pleasing in that it 
grows slowly, and implies that we can synchronize nodes 
across many hops without significant decay in precision. 


We tested the precision of multihop RBS using the IPAQ 
and 802.11-based testbed we described in Section 4.4, 
including the in-kernel packet timestamping discussed 
in Section 4.5. We configured 9 IPAQs in a linear topol- 


7From the variance’s identity that var(x + y) = var(x) + var(y); 
variance=0. 
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Figure 8: top) The topology used to test cumulative er- 
ror when RBS is used in a multihop network. bottom) 
Measured performance of multihop RBS, using kernel 
timestamping, on IPAQs using 11 MBit/sec 802.11. All 
units are psec. 


ogy, alternating between 5 (numbered) receivers and 4 
(lettered) beacon emitters, as shown in Figure 8. Each 
receiver could hear only the nearest sender on its left 
and right. The test procedure was the same as we de- 
scribed in Section 4.4—in 300 trials, two IPAQs were 
commanded to raise aGPIO pin high at the same time. A 
logic analyzer reported the actual time differences. We 
tested a 1-hop, 2-hop, 3-hop and 4-hop conversion, by 
testing the rise-time difference between nodes 1-2, 1-3, 
1-4, and 1-5, respectively. 


The results, shown in Figure 8, generally seem to follow 
our 0,/n estimate. The average 4-hop error was 3.68 + 
2.57usec, which is nearly o/ 4, normalizing 6 to be the 
average 1-hop error. 
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5.4 Synchronization with External Timescales 


So far, we have spoken entirely of creating local, in- 
ternally consistent timescales. Although relative syn- 
chronization is sufficient for many applications, oth- 
ers require absolute time as measured by an external 
reference such as UTC. Reference timescales are typ- 
ically distributed via governmentally sponsored radio 
systems such as the short-wave WWVB station [3] or the 
satellite-based Global Positioning System [16]. Com- 
mercially available receivers for these systems can syn- 
chronize computers by providing them with a “PPS” 
(pulse-per-second) signal at the beginning of each sec- 
ond. The seconds are numbered out of band, such as 
through a serial port. 


RBS provides a natural and precise way to synchronize 
a network with such an external timescale. For exam- 
ple, consider a GPS radio receiver connected to one of 
the nodes in a multihop network such as the one in Fig- 
ure 7. GPS time simply becomes another node in that 
network, attached via one edge to its host node. The PPS 
output of the receiver can be treated exactly as normal 
reference broadcasts are. That is, the host node times- 
tamps each PPS pulse and compares its own timestamp 
with the pulse’s true GPS time. The phase and skew of 
the host node’s clock relative to GPS time can then be 
recovered using the algorithms described in Section 4. 
Other nodes can use GPS time by finding a multihop 
conversion route to it through the host node, using the 
algorithm we described in Section 5.2. 


6 Application Experience 


To date, our RBS implementation has been applied, 
both within and without our research group, in three 
distributed sensor network applications requiring high- 
precision time synchronization. Each uses RBS- 
synchronized clocks to precisely measure the arrival 
time of acoustic signals. Most audio codecs sample 
the channel at 48KHz, or = 21sec per sample. As 
we have seen in previous sections, the precision nomi- 
nally achieved by RBS is significantly better. Distributed 
acoustic sensors have thus been able to correlate their 
acoustic time-series down to individual samples. This 
has been useful in a number of contexts. 


Our group has developed a implemented a centimeter- 
scale localization service for Berkeley Motes based on 
acoustic time-of-flight ranging [8]. A set of IPAQs set 


around the room first establish their own positions within 
a relatively coordinate system by ranging to one an- 
other. Each IPAQ emits an audible “chirp” which has 
an encoded pseudonoise sequence [9]. IPAQs run a 
matched filter over their incoming audio data to find 
the most likely audio sample indicating arrival of the 
chirp. 802.11-based RBS corrections are then applied 
to convert this into the equivalent sample number in 
the sender’s timebase, allowing time of flight and there- 
fore range to be computed. Once this startup phase is 
complete, our “acoustic Motes,” specially equipped with 
small amplifiers and speakers, periodically emit a simi- 
lar pseudonoise chirp; IPAQs in the region each compute 
their ranges to the Mote, and can localize it by trilaterat- 
ing. In this case, RBS is used to synchronize all Motes 
in the system to each other. A special “MoteNIC’—a 
Mote physically attached to an IPAQ—provides transla- 
tions between the Mote and IPAQ time domains. 


Merrill et al. describe Sensoria Corporation’s use of 
RBS in their implementation of a distributed, wireless 
embedded system capable of autonomous position lo- 
cation with accuracy on the order of 10cm [22]. This 
system was built under the auspices of the DARPA 
SHM program and has been field tested at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, in configurations of up to 20 nodes. 
Their application is also notable because it represents 
a third hardware and radio platform on which RBS has 
been successfully implemented. Sensoria’s “WINS NG” 
node is based around the Hitachi SH4 processor running 
Linux 2.4. Each node has two low-power 56Kbit/sec 
hybrid TDMA/FHSS radios with an RS-232 serial inter- 
face to the host processor. As with our 802.11 imple- 
mentation, the firmware of this radio was opaque, mak- 
ing schemes that rely on tricks at the MAC layer impos- 
sible. 


Finally, blind beamforming on acoustic signals has been 
studied by Yao et al. for a number of years [35]. Their 
group had previously restricted their empirical studies to 
centralized systems, as they did not have a platform ca- 
pable of synchronizing distributed audio sampling with 
sufficient precision. Recently, Wang et al. reported their 
first experience building a distributed beam-forming ap- 
plication on IPAQs using our RBS daemon [34]. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we explored a form of time synchroniza- 
tion, Reference-Broadcast Synchronization, that pro- 
vides more precise, flexible, and resource-efficient net- 
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work time synchronization than traditional algorithms. 
The fundamental property of our design is that it syn- 
chronizes a set of receivers with one another, as op- 
posed to traditional protocols in which senders synchro- 
nize with receivers. In addition, we have presented a 
novel multi-hop algorithm that allows this fundamental 
property to be maintained across broadcast domains. 


In our scheme, nodes periodically send beacon messages 
to their neighbors using the network’s physical-layer 
broadcast. Recipients use the message’s arrival time as a 
point of reference for comparing their clocks. The mes- 
sage contains no explicit timestamp, nor is it important 
exactly when it is sent. 


RBS has a number of properties that make it attrac- 
tive. First, by using the broadcast channel to synchro- 
nize receivers with one another, the largest sources of 
nondeterministic latency are removed from the critical 
path. This results in significantly better-precision syn- 
chronization than algorithms that measure round-trip de- 
lay. The residual error is often a well-behaved distribu- 
tion (e.g., Gaussian), allowing further improvement by 
sending multiple reference broadcasts. The extra infor- 
mation produces significantly better estimates of relative 
phase and frequency, and allows graceful degradation in 
the presence of outliers and lost packets. 


The RBS clock skew estimate also supports extrapola- 
tion of past phase offsets. This enables nodes to syn- 
chronize post-facto, saving energy in applications that 
need synchronized time infrequently and unpredictably. 


We presented a quantitative study that compared an RBS 
implementation to a carefully tuned installation of GPS- 
steered NTP. Both used IPAQ PDAs with 802.11 wire- 
less Ethernet. We found that the average synchroniza- 
tion error of RBS was 6.29 +6.45ysec, 8 times better 
than that of NTP in a lightly loaded network. A heav- 
ily loaded network further degraded NTP’s performance 
by a factor of 30 but had little effect on RBS. With ker- 
nel timestamping hints, RBS achieved an average error 
of 1.85 + 1.28usec, which we expect was limited by the 
IPAQ’s lusec clock resolution. 


Our multihop scheme allows locally coordinated 
timescales to be federated into a global timescale, across 
broadcast domains. Precision decays slowly—the aver- 
age error for an n-hop network is proportional to ,/n. 
In our test of kemel-assisted RBS across a 4-hop topol- 
ogy, average synchronization error was 3.68 + 2.57psec. 
RBS-federated timescales may also be referenced to an 
external standard such as UTC if at least one node has 
access to a source of reference time. 


We have implemented RBS on a variety of hardware 
platforms, where it has proven to be robust and reliable 
for both performance measurement and in support of real 
applications. However, there is still much work to be 
done. Some important scaling issues have not yet been 
explored, such as automatic, dynamic election of the set 
of nodes to act as beacon senders. If there are multiple 
beacon-senders in a single neighborhood, RBS can make 
use of redundant information to improve precision; how- 
ever, it quickly reaches the point of diminishing retumn 
where the system would be better off conserving band- 
width instead. We would like understand just how much 
extra precision is afforded by this redundancy. 


In addition, we would like to more fully quantify a num- 
ber of performance questions: precision vs. both the 
bandwidth used for beacons, and their frequency; mini- 
mum time to acquire synchronization to within a given 
precision bound; post-facto synchronization precision 
vs. time elapsed from event to reference pulses; and pre- 
cision with different data filtering algorithms. We would 
like to quantify the performance of RBS when used for 
external (UTC) synchronization over multiple hops, vs. 
using NTP in the same topology. 


We are confident that these techniques are widely ap- 
plicable, based on our experience with Berkeley Motes 
running TinyOS, Linux-based IPAQs, PCs, and Senso- 
ria’s WinsNG radios. Each has quirks that have taught 
us important lessons about RBS, so we would like fur- 
ther with experience with RBS with a wider range of 
hardware platforms, network interfaces, operating envi- 
ronments, and applications. Many of our collaborators 
in the sensor network community have research interests 
that require precise time synchronization: collaborative 
signal processing, acoustic ranging, object tracking, co- 
ordinated actuation, and so forth. We look forward to 
evaluating the utility of RBS in support of these applica- 
tions. 
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Abstract 


Commodity operating systems are increasingly being 
used for serving time-sensitive applications. These ap- 
plications require low-latency response from the kernel 
and from other system-level services. In this paper, we 
explore various operating systems techniques needed to 
support time-sensitive applications and describe the de- 
sign of our Time-Sensitive Linux (TSL) system. We 
show that the combination of a high-precision timing fa- 
cility, a well-designed preemptible kernel and the use of 
appropriate scheduling techniques is the basis for a low- 
latency response system and such a system can have low 
overhead. We evaluate the behavior of realistic time- 
sensitive user- and kernel-level applications on our sys- 
tem and show that, in practice, it is possible to satisfy the 
constraints of time-sensitive applications in a commod- 
ity operating system without significantly compromising 
the performance of throughput-oriented applications. 


1 Introduction 


Multimedia applications, and soft real-time applications 
in general, are driven by real-world demands and are 
characterized by timing constraints that must be satis- 
fied for correct operation; for this reason, we call these 
applications time-sensitive. Time-sensitive applications 
may require, for example, periodic execution with low 
jitter (e.g., soft modems [8]) or quick response to exter- 
nal events such as frame capture (e.g., video conferenc- 


ing). 


To support these time-sensitive applications, a general- 
purpose operating system (OS) must respect the appli- 
cation’s timing constraints. To do so, resources must 
be allocated to the application at the appropriate times. 


This work was partially supported by DARPA/ITO under the In- 
formation Technology Expeditions, Ubiquitous Computing, Quorum, 
and PCES programs and by Intel. 


This paper shows that there are three important require- 
ments for achieving timely resource allocation: a high- 
precision timing facility, a well-designed preemptible 
kernel and the use of appropriate scheduling techniques. 
Each of these requirements have been addressed in the 
past with specific mechanisms, but unfortunately oper- 
ating systems, such as Linux, often do not support or 
integrate these mechanisms. 


This paper focuses on three specific techniques that can 
be integrated to satisfy the constraints of time-sensitive 
applications. First, we present firm timers, an efficient 
high-resolution timer mechanism. Firm timers incorpo- 
rate the benefits of three types of timers, one-shot timers 
available on modern hardware [7], soft timers [2], and 
periodic timers to provide accurate timing with low over- 
head. Second, we use fine-grained kernel preemptibility 
to obtain aresponsive kernel. Finally, we use both prior- 
ity and reservation-based CPU scheduling mechanisms 
for supporting various types of time-sensitive applica- 
tions. We have integrated these techniques in our ex- 
tended version of the Linux kernel, which we call Time- 
Sensitive Linux (TSL). 


Currently, commodity systems provide coarse-grained 
resource allocation with the goal of maximizing system 
throughput. Such a policy conflicts with the needs of 
time-sensitive applications which require more precise 
allocation. Thus, recently several approaches have been 
proposed to improve the timing response of a commod- 
ity system such as Linux [17, 22]. These approaches in- 
clude improvedkernel preemptibility and a more generic 
scheduling framework. However, since their focus is 
hard real-time, they do not evaluate the performance of 
non-real time applications. 


In contrast, TSL focuses on integrating efficient sup- 
port for time-sensitive applications in a commodity OS 
without significantly degrading the performance of tradi- 
tional applications. Hence, one of the main contributions 
of this paper is to show through experimental evaluation 
that using the above techniques it is possible to provide 
good performance to time-sensitive applications as well 
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as to throughput-oriented applications. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
investigates the factors that contribute to poor temporal 
response in commodity systems. Section 3 describes the 
techniques that we have used to implement TSL. Sec- 
tion 4 evaluates the behavior of several time-sensitive 
applications and presents overheads of TSL. Finally, in 
Section 5, we state our conclusions. 


1.1 Related Work 


The scheduling problem has been extensively studied by 
the real-time community [10, 19]. However, most of the 
scheduling analysis is based on an abstract mathemati- 
cal model that ignores practical systems issues such as 
kemel non-preemptibility and interrupt processing over- 
head. Recently, many different real-time algorithms 
have been implemented in Linux and in other general- 
purpose kernels. For example, Linux/RK [17] imple- 
ments Resource Reservations in the Linux kermel, and 
RED Linux [22] provides a generic real-time scheduling 
framework. These kernels tackle the practical systems 
issues mentioned above with techniques similar to the 
techniques presented in this paper. For example, kernel 
preemptibility is used by Timesys Linux and MontaVista 
Linux [12]. However, while these kernels work well for 
time-sensitive applications, their performance overhead 
on throughput-oriented applications is not clear. 


The SMaRT [16] and Linux-SRT [6] kermels share our 
goal of supporting time-sensitive applications on com- 
modity OSs. Before implementing SMaRT, Nieh, et 
al. [15] showed that tuning the time-sharing or the real- 
time priorities of applications required a great deal of 
experimentation in SVR4 Unix and often lead to un- 
predictable results. They showed empirically, similar to 
our priority-assignment protocol, that assigning a higher 
real-time priority to the X server improved the perfor- 
mance of video. Later, Nieh implemented the SMaRT 
real-time scheduler on Solaris that dynamically balances 
between the needs of different jobs by giving propor- 
tional shares to each job and a bias that improves the 
responsiveness of interactive and real-time jobs. This 
scheduler complements our approach of using priori- 
ties or proportion-period scheduling, as appropriate, for 
time-sensitive tasks. 


Linux-SRT supports multiple real-time scheduling poli- 
cies and implements a timing mechanism that is more 
accurate than standard Linux. However, it doesn’t incor- 
porate kernel preemption or discuss the issue of time- 
sensitive performance under heavy system load. Linux- 
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SRT recognizes that the timing behavior of an appli- 
cation depends on shared system services such as the 
X server and thus modifies the X server to prioritize 
graphics rendering based on the scheduling parameters 
of tasks. We use a simpler priority-assignment protocol 
to achieve the same effect without requiring any modifi- 
cations to the X server. 


A different approach for providing real-time perfor- 
mance is used by systems such as RTLinux [4], which 
decrease timing unpredictability in the system by run- 
ning Linux as a background process over a small real- 
time executive. This solution provides good real-time 
performance, but does not provide it to Linux applica- 
tions. Also, native real-time threads use a different and 
less evolved application binary interface (ABI) as com- 
pared to the Linux interface and do not have access to 
Linux device drivers. 


An accurate timing mechanism is crucial for supporting 
time-sensitive applications. Thus most of the existing 
real-time kernels or real-time extensions to Linux pro- 
vide high resolution timers. The high resolution timers 
concept was proposed by RT-Mach [18] and has subse- 
quently been used by several other systems [17]. In a 
general-purpose operating system, the overhead of such 
timers can affect the performance of throughput-oriented 
applications. This overhead is caused by the increased 
number of interrupts generated by the fine-grained tim- 
ing mechanism and can be mitigated by the soft-timer 
mechanism [2]. Thus, our firm-timer implementation 
uses soft timers. 


Finally, the Nemesis operating system [9] is designed for 
multimedia and other time-sensitive applications. How- 
ever, its structure and API is very different from the stan- 
dard programming environment provided by operating 
systems such as Linux. Our goal is to minimize changes 
to the programming environment to encourage the use 
of time-sensitive applications in a commodity environ- 
ment. 


2 Time-Sensitive Requirements 


To satisfy a time-sensitive application’s temporal con- 
straints, resources must be allocated at “appropriate” 
times. These appropriate times are determined by events 
of interest to the application, such as readiness of a video 
frame for display. In response to these events, the appli- 
cation is scheduled or activated. Hence, we view the 
time-line of the application as a sequence of such events 
and the corresponding activations. For example, Fig- 
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Figure 2: Balloon Performance. Throughput of single 
Linux VM running dbench with 40 clients. The black bars 
plot the performance when the VM is configured with main 
memory sizes ranging from 128 MB to 256 MB. The gray bars 
plot the performance of the same VM configured with 256 MB, 
ballooned down to the specified size. 


or removed from a VM in order to rapidly adjust its 
physical memory size. 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of ballooning, we 
used the synthetic dbench benchmark [28] to simulate 
fileserver performance under load from 40 clients. This 
workload benefits significantly from additional memory, 
since a larger buffer cache can absorb more disk traffic. 
For this experiment, ESX Server was running on a dual- 
processor Dell Precision 420, configured to execute one 
VM running Red Hat Linux 7.2 on a single 800 MHz 
Pentium III CPU. 


Figure 2 presents dbench throughput as a function 
of VM size, using the average of three consecutive runs 
for each data point. The ballooned VM tracks non- 
ballooned performance closely, with an observed over- 
head ranging from 4.4% at 128 MB (128 MB balloon) 
down to 1.4% at 224 MB (32 MB balloon). This over- 
head is primarily due to guest OS data structures that are 
sized based on the amount of “physical” memory; the 
Linux kemel uses more space in a 256 MB system than 
in a 128 MB system. Thus, a 256 MB VM ballooned 
down to 128 MB has slightly less free space than a VM 
configured with exactly 128 MB. 


Despite its advantages, ballooning does have limita- 
tions. The balloon driver may be uninstalled, disabled 
explicitly, unavailable while a guest OS is booting, or 
temporarily unable to reclaim memory quickly enough 
to satisfy current system demands. Also, upper bounds 
on reasonable balloon sizes may be imposed by various 
guest OS limitations. 
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3.3. Demand Paging 


ESX Server preferentially uses ballooning to reclaim 
memory, treating it as a common-case optimization. 
When ballooning is not possible or insufficient, the sys- 
tem falls back to a paging mechanism. Memory is re- 
claimed by paging out to an ESX Server swap area on 
disk, without any guest involvement. 


The ESX Server swap daemon receives information 
about target swap levels for each VM from a higher- 
level policy module. It manages the selection of candi- 
date pages and coordinates asynchronous page outs to a 
swap area on disk. Conventional optimizations are used 
to maintain free slots and cluster disk writes. 


A randomized page replacement policy is used to pre- 
vent the types of pathological interference with native 
guest OS memory management algorithms described in 
Section 3.1. This choice was also guided by the ex- 
pectation that paging will be a fairly uncommon oper- 
ation. Nevertheless, we are investigating more sophisti- 
cated page replacement algorithms, as well policies that 
may be customized on a per- VM basis. 


4 Sharing Memory 


Server consolidation presents numerous opportunities 
for sharing memory between virtual machines. For ex- 
ample, several VMs may be running instances of the 
same guest OS, have the same applications or compo- 
nents loaded, or contain common data. ESX Server ex- 
ploits these sharing opportunities, so that server work- 
loads running in VMs on a single machine often con- 
sume less memory than they would running on separate 
physical machines. As a result, higher levels of over- 
commitment can be supported efficiently. 


4.1 Transparent Page Sharing 


Disco [3] introduced transparent page sharing as a 
method for eliminating redundant copies of pages, such 
as code or read-only data, across virtual machines. Once 
copies are identified, multiple guest “physical” pages are 
mapped to the same machine page, and marked copy- 
on-write. Writing to a shared page causes a fault that 
generates a private copy. 


Unfortunately, Disco required several guest OS mod- 
ifications to identify redundant copies as they were cre- 
ated. For example, the bcopy () routine was hooked to 
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valuable is known only by the guest operating system 
within each VM. Although there is no shortage of clever 
page replacement algorithms [26], this is actually the 
crux of the problem. A sophisticated meta-level policy 
is likely to introduce performance anomalies due to un- 
intended interactions with native memory management 
policies in guest operating systems. This situation is 
exacerbated by diverse and often undocumented guest 
OS policies [1], which may vary across OS versions and 
may even depend on performance hints from applica- 
tions [4]. 


The fact that paging is transparent to the guest OS can 
also result in a double paging problem, even when the 
meta-level policy is able to select the same page that the 
native guest OS policy would choose [9, 20]. Suppose 
the meta-level policy selects a page to reclaim and pages 
it out. If the guest OS is under memory pressure, it may 
choose the very same page to write to its own virtual 
paging device. This will cause the page contents to be 
faulted in from the system paging device, only to be im- 
mediately written out to the virtual paging device. 


3.2 Ballooning 


Ideally, a VM from which memory has been re- 
claimed should perform as if it had been configured with 
less memory. ESX Server uses a ballooning technique 
to achieve such predictable performance by coaxing the 
guest OS into cooperating with it when possible. This 
process is depicted in Figure 1. 


A small balloon module is loaded into the guest OS 
as a pseudo-device driver or kernel service. It has no 
external interface within the guest, and communicates 
with ESX Server via a private channel. When the server 
wants to reclaim memory, it instructs the driver to “in- 
flate” by allocating pinned physical pages within the 
VM, using appropriate native interfaces. Similarly, the 
server may “deflate” the balloon by instructing it to deal- 
locate previously-allocated pages. 


Inflating the balloon increases memory pressure in the 
guest OS, causing it to invoke its own native memory 
management algorithms. When memory is plentiful, the 
guest OS will retum memory from its free list. When 
memory is scarce, it must reclaim space to satisfy the 
driver allocation request. The guest OS decides which 
particular pages to reclaim and, if necessary, pages them 
out to its own virtual disk. The balloon driver com- 
municates the physical page number for each allocated 
page to ESX Server, which may then reclaim the corre- 
sponding machine page. Deflating the balloon frees up 


inflate 


Guest Memory 








Guest Memory 


may 


deflate page In 


Figure 1: Ballooning. ESX Server controls a balloon mod- 
ule running within the guest, directing it to allocate guest pages 
and pin them in “physical” memory. The machine pages back- 
ing this memory can then be reclaimed by ESX Server. Inflat- 
ing the balloon increases memory pressure, forcing the guest 
OS to invoke its own memory management algorithms. The 
guest OS may page out to its virtual disk when memory is 
scarce. Deflating the balloon decreases pressure, freeing guest 
memory. 





memory for general use within the guest OS. 


Although a guest OS should not touch any physical 
memory it allocates to a driver, ESX Server does not 
depend on this property for correctness. When a guest 
PPN is ballooned, the system annotates its pmap entry 
and deallocates the associated MPN. Any subsequent at- 
tempt to access the PPN will generate a fault that is han- 
dled by the server; this situation is rare, and most likely 
the result of complete guest failure, such as a reboot 
or crash. The server effectively “pops” the balloon, so 
that the next interaction with (any instance of) the guest 
driver will first reset its state. The fault is then handled 
by allocating a new MPN to back the PPN, just as if the 
page was touched for the first time.” 


Our balloon drivers for the Linux, FreeBSD, and Win- 
dows operating systems poll the server once per sec- 
ond to obtain a target balloon size, and they limit their 
allocation rates adaptively to avoid stressing the guest 
OS. Standard kemel interfaces are used to allocate phys- 
ical pages, such as get-free-page() in Linux, and 
MmAllocatePagesForMdl1() or MmProbeAndLock- 
Pages () in Windows. 


Future guest OS support for hot-pluggable memory 
cards would enable an additional form of coarse-grained 
ballooning. Virtual memory cards could be inserted into 


2ESX Server zeroes the contents of newly-allocated machine pages 
to avoid leaking information between VMs. Allocation also respects 
cache coloring by the guest OS; when possible, distinct PPN colors are 
mapped to distinct MPN colors. 
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This paper introduces several novel mechanisms and 
policies that ESX Server 1.5 [29] uses to manage mem- 
ory. High-level resource management policies compute 
a target memory allocation for each VM based on spec- 
ified parameters and system load. These allocations are 
achieved by invoking lower-level mechanisms to reclaim 
memory from virtual machines. In addition, a back- 
ground activity exploits opportunities to share identical 
pages between VMs, reducing overall memory pressure 
on the system. 


In the following sections, we present the key aspects 
of memory resource management using a bottom-up 
approach, describing low-level mechanisms before dis- 
cussing the high-level algorithms and policies that co- 
ordinate them. Section 2 describes low-level memory 
virtualization. Section 3 discusses mechanisms for re- 
claiming memory to support dynamic resizing of virtual 
machines. A general technique for conserving memory 
by sharing identical pages between VMs is presented 
in Section 4. Section 5 discusses the integration of 
working-set estimates into a proportional-share alloca- 
tion algorithm. Section 6 describes the high-level al- 
location policy that coordinates these techniques. Sec- 
tion 7 presents a remapping optimization that reduces 
I/O copying overheads in large-memory systems. Sec- 
tion 8 examines related work. Finally, we summarize our 
conclusions and highlight opportunities for future work 
in Section 9. 


2 Memory Virtualization 


A guest operating system that executes within a vir- 
tual machine expects a zero-based physical address 
space, as provided by real hardware. ESX Server gives 
each VM this illusion, virtualizing physical memory by 
adding an extra level of address translation. Borrowing 
terminology from Disco [3], a machine address refers to 
actual hardware memory, while a physical address is a 
software abstraction used to provide the illusion of hard- 
ware memory to a virtual machine. We will often use 
“physical” in quotes to highlight this deviation from its 
usual meaning. 


ESX Server maintains a pmap data structure for each 
VM to translate “physical” page numbers (PPNs) to 
machine page numbers (MPNs). VM instructions that 
manipulate guest OS page tables or TLB contents are 
intercepted, preventing updates to actual MMU state. 
Separate shadow page tables, which contain virtual-to- 
machine page mappings, are maintained for use by the 
processor and are kept consistent with the physical-to- 


machine mappings in the pmap.' This approach per- 
mits ordinary memory references to execute without ad- 
ditional overhead, since the hardware TLB will cache 
direct virtual-to-machine address translations read from 
the shadow page table. 


The extra level of indirection in the memory system 
is extremely powerful. The server can remap a “phys- 
ical” page by changing its PPN-to-MPN mapping, in a 
manner that is completely transparent to the VM. The 
server may also monitor or interpose on guest memory 
accesses. 


3 Reclamation Mechanisms 


ESX Server supports overcommitment of memory to 
facilitate a higher degree of server consolidation than 
would be possible with simple static partitioning. Over- 
commitment means that the total size configured for all 
running virtual machines exceeds the total amount of ac- 
tual machine memory. The system manages the alloca- 
tion of memory to VMs automatically based on config- 
uration parameters and system load. 


Each virtual machine is given the illusion of having 
a fixed amount of physical memory. This max size is 
a configuration parameter that represents the maximum 
amount of machine memory it can be allocated. Since 
commodity operating systems do not yet support dy- 
namic changes to physical memory sizes, this size re- 
mains constant after booting a guest OS. A VM will be 
allocated its maximum size when memory is not over- 
committed. 


3.1 Page Replacement Issues 


When memory is overcommitted, ESX Server must 
employ some mechanism to reclaim space from one or 
more virtual machines. The standard approach used by 
earlier virtual machine systems is to introduce another 
level of paging [9, 20], moving some VM “physical” 
pages to a swap area on disk. Unfortunately, an extra 
level of paging requires a meta-level page replacement 
policy: the virtual machine system must choose not only 
the VM from which to revoke memory, but also which 
of its particular pages to reclaim. 


In general, a meta-level page replacement policy must 
make relatively uninformed resource management deci- 
sions. The best information about which pages are least 


!The IA-32 architecture has hardware mechanisms that walk in- 
memory page tables and reload the TLB [13]. 
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Abstract 


VMware ESX Server is a thin software layer designed to 
multiplex hardware resources efficiently among virtual ma- 
chines running unmodified commodity operating systems. 
This paper introduces several novel ESX Server mechanisms 
and policies for managing memory. A ballooning technique 
reclaims the pages considered least valuable by the operat- 
ing system running in a virtual machine. An idle memory tax 
achieves efficient memory utilization while maintaining per- 
formance isolation guarantees. Content-based page sharing 
and hot I/O page remapping exploit transparent page remap- 
ping to eliminate redundancy and reduce copying overheads. 
These techniques are combined to efficiently support virtual 
machine workloads that overcommit memory. 


1 Introduction 


Recent industry trends, such as server consolida- 
tion and the proliferation of inexpensive shared-memory 
multiprocessors, have fueled a resurgence of interest in 
server virtualization techniques. Virtual machines are 
particularly attractive for server virtualization. Each 
virtual machine (VM) is given the illusion of being a ded- 
icated physical machine that is fully protected and iso- 
lated from other virtual machines. Virtual machines are 
also convenient abstractions of server workloads, since 
they cleanly encapsulate the entire state of arunning sys- 
tem, including both user-level applications and kernel- 
mode operating system services. 


In many computing environments, individual servers 
are underutilized, allowing them to be consolidated as 
virtual machines on a single physical server with little or 
no performance penalty. Similarly, many small servers 
can be consolidated onto fewer larger machines to sim- 
plify management and reduce costs. Ideally, system ad- 
ministrators should be able to exibly overcommit mem- 
ory, processor, and other resources in order to reap the 
benefits of statistical multiplexing, while still providing 
resource guarantees to VMs of varying importance. 


Virtual machines have been used for decades to al- 
low multiple copies of potentially different operating 
systems to run concurrently on a single hardware plat- 
form [8]. A virtual machine monitor (VMM) is a soft- 
ware layer that virtualizes hardware resources, export- 
ing a virtual hardware interface that reflects the under- 
lying machine architecture. For example, the influential 
VM/370 virtual machine system [6] supported multiple 
concurrent virtual machines, each of which believed it 
was running natively on the IBM System/370 hardware 
architecture [10]. More recent research, exemplified 
by Disco [3, 9], has focused on using virtual machines 
to provide scalability and fault containment for com- 
modity operating systems running on large-scale shared- 
memory multiprocessors. 


VMware ESX Server is a thin software layer designed 
to multiplex hardware resources efficiently among vir- 
tual machines. The current system virtualizes the Intel 
IA-32 architecture [13]. Itis in production use on servers 
running multiple instances of unmodified operating sys- 
tems such as Microsoft Windows 2000 Advanced Server 
and Red Hat Linux 7.2. The design of ESX Server dif- 
fers significantly from VMware Workstation, which uses 
a hosted virtual machine architecture [23] that takes ad- 
vantage of a pre-existing operating system for portable 
I/O device support. For example, a Linux-hosted VMM 
intercepts attempts by a VM to read sectors from its vir- 
tual disk, and issues a read() system call to the under- 
lying Linux host OS to retrieve the corresponding data. 
In contrast, ESK Server manages system hardware di- 
rectly, providing significantly higher I/O performance 
and complete control over resource management. 


The need to run existing operating systems without 
modification presented a number of interesting chal- 
lenges. Unlike IBM’s mainframe division, we were un- 
able to influence the design of the guest operating sys- 
tems running within virtual machines. Even the Disco 
prototypes [3, 9], designed to run unmodified operat- 
ing systems, resorted to minor modifications in the IRIX 
kernel sources. 
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cost of checking if some soft timer has expired. Note 
that we described the components of these costs in the 
beginning of this section. The total cost of firing firm 
timers is C.N. + CraNn + C;N,. If pure hard timers 
are used then the cost is C,N;. Hence, firm timers re- 
duce overhead if C.N-+CrNn+C,N, < CNet. After 
substituting NM; = Np, + Ng, this equation simplifies to 
N,/N. > Ce/(Ca — Cs). 


Hence, when the ratio of the number of the soft timers 
that fire to the number of soft timer checks is suffi- 
ciently large (i.e., it is larger than C,/(Ch — C;)), then 
firm timers are effective in reducing the overhead of 
one-shot timers. From our experiments, we have ex- 
trapolated that C;, = 8 ws, C; = 1 ps, and C, = 
0.15 ps, hence the firm timers mechanism becomes ef- 
fective when N,/N, > 0.15/(8 — 1) = 0.021, or when 
more than 2.1% of the soft timer checks result in the fir- 
ing of a soft timer. 


Note that the number of checks N, depends on the 
amount of interrupts and system calls that occur in the 
machine, whereas the number of soft timers that fire N, 
depends on how the checks and the timers’ deadlines 
are distributed in time and the overshoot value. Aron 
and Druschel’s original work on soft timers [2] studied 
these distributions for a number of workloads. Their 
results show that for many workloads the distributions 
are such that checks often occur close to deadlines (thus 
increasing N,/N-,), although how close is very work- 
load dependent. Firm timers have the benefit of assuring 
low timer latency even for workloads with poor distri- 
butions, yet retaining the performance benefits of soft 
timers when the workload permits. 


Note that soft timer checks are normally placed at ker- 
nel exit points where kernel critical sections end and 
where the scheduler function can be invoked. The use 
of a preemptible kernel design in TSL reduces the gran- 
ularity of non-preemptible sections in the kernel and po- 
tentially allows more frequent soft timer checks at the 
end of spinlocks and hence can provide better timing ac- 
curacy. The key issue here is the overhead of this ap- 
proach, which depends on the ratio N,/N¢, i.e., whether 
sufficient additional soft timers fire as a result of the ad- 
ditional soft checks. While our current firm timer imple- 
mentation does not check for timers at the end of each 
spinlock, we plan to evaluate this approach in the future. 


5 Conclusions 


This paper describes the design and implementation of a 
Time-Sensitive Linux (TSL) system that can support ap- 
plications requiring fine-grained resource allocation and 
low-latency response. The three key techniques that we 
have investigated in the context of TSL are firm timers 
for accurate timing, fine-grained kernel preemptibility 
for improving kermel responsiveness and proportion- 
period scheduling for providing precise allocations to 
tasks. Our experiments show that integrating these tech- 
niques helps provide allocations to time-sensitive tasks 
with a variation of less than 400 us even under heavy 
CPU, disk and file system load. We show that the over- 
head of TSL on throughput-oriented applications is low 
and thus such a system is truly a general-purpose system 
since it can be used effectively for both time-sensitive 
and traditional interactive and long-running batch appli- 
cations. 


Although the first results presented in this paper are 
promising, TSL still need further investigation, since 
there are open issues related to interrupt service times, 
fine-grained accounting of time, latencies caused by net- 
work processing, and firm timers performance. For 
firm timers in particular, we are interested in investi- 
gating whether real workloads commonly lead to the 
N,/N,. > K condition under which firm timers are ef- 
fective. 
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Figure 6: Overhead of firm timers in TSL as compared 
to standard Linux with 20 timer processes. 
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Figure 7: Overhead of firm timers in TSL as compared 
to standard Linux with 50 timer processes. 


nounced in this case. The reason is that with increas- 
ing number of timers, timers are more likely to fire due 
to soft timers than the more expensive hardware APIC 
timer. 


Interestingly, in Figure 7, the povray program com- 
pletes faster on TSL with 500 ys firm-timer overshoot 
than on a standard Linux kernel. The reason for this ap- 
parent discrepancy is that the standard Linux scheduler 
does not scale well with large numbers of processes. On 
Linux, all 50 processes are woken at the same time (at 
the periodic timer interrupt boundary) and thus Linux 
has to schedule 50 processes at the same time. In com- 
parison, on a firm timers kernel the 50 timers have pre- 
cise 10 ms expiration times and are not synchronized. 
Hence, the scheduler generally has to schedule one or 
a small number of processes when a firm timer expires. 
In this case, the overhead of the scheduler on standard 
Linux dominates the overhead of the firm timers mecha- 
nism in TSL. 
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Figure 8: Comparison between hard and firm timers with 
different overshoot values on TSL. 


Overhead at High Frequencies We also performed 
the same experiment but with periodic processes run- 
ning at higher frequencies to simulate time-sensitive ap- 
plications that have periodic timing requirements tighter 
than standard Linux can support. Figure 8 shows the im- 
provement in time to render the image when 20 periodic 
processes are run with a period of 1 ms. We do not com- 
pare these results with Linux because Linux does not 
support 1 ms timer accuracy. Similarly, pure soft timers 
are not shown in this figure because they do not guaran- 
tee that each timer fires every | ms. This figure shows 
the improvement in finishing time of povray with firm 
timers with different overshoot values compared to hard 
timers. The benefit of the firm timers mechanism for 
improving throughput becomes more obvious with in- 
creasing overshoot when the process periods are made 
shorter. For example, there is an 8% improvement with 
a 500 ps overshoot value while the corresponding im- 
provement in Figures 6 and 7 is 0.5% and 1.6%. 


Discussion The previous experiments show that pure 
hard timers have lower overhead in some cases and firm 
timers have lower overhead in other cases. This result 
can be explained by the fact that there is a cost asso- 
ciated with checking whether a soft timer has expired. 
Thus, the soft timers mechanism is effective in reducing 
overhead when enough of these checks result in the fir- 
ing of asoft timer. Otherwise the firm-timer overhead as 
compared to pure hard timers will be higher. 


The previous behavior can be explained as follows. Let 
Nz be the total number of timers that must fire in a 
given interval of time, N, the number of hard timers 
that fire, N, the number of soft timers that fire (hence, 
Nz = Npy + N,) and N, the number of checks for soft 
timers expirations. Let Cp, be the cost for firing a hard 
timer, C’, be the cost of firing a soft timer, and C;, be the 
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timers were disabled in this experiment because we did 
not want to measure the cost of checking for soft timers. 


The memory test under TSL has an overhead of 0.42 + 
0.18 percent while the fork test has an overhead of 
0.53 + 0.06 percent. The file system test did not have 
a significant overhead (in terms of confidence intervals). 
These tests indicate that the overhead of checking for 
preemption points in TSL compared to standard Linux 
is very low. 


4.3.2. Firm Timers 


The second cost in TSL is associated with executing firm 
timers. Firm timers provide an accurate timing mecha- 
nism which allows high frequency timer programming. 
However, increasing the timer frequency can increase 
system overhead because each timer event can cause a 
one-shot timer interrupt, which results in cache pollu- 
tion. To mitigate this overhead, our firm timers imple- 
mentation combines one-shot (or hard) timers and soft 
timers. In this section, we present experiments to high- 
light the advantages of firm timers as compared to hard 
timers and show that the overhead of firm timers on 
throughput-based applications is small even when firm 
timers are used heavily. 


The cost of firm timers can be broken into three parts: 
1) costs associated with hard timers exclusively, 2) costs 
that hard and soft timers have in common, and 3) costs 
associated with soft timers exclusively. The first cost 
occurs due to interrupt handling and the resulting cache 
pollution. The second cost lies in manipulating and dis- 
patching timers from the timer queue and executing pre- 
emption for an expired timer thread. The third cost is 
in checking for soft timers. Note that the cost of exe- 
cuting preemption is present in both cases and thus the 
experiments presented below account for this cost when 
firm timers are used. Based on this breakup, it should 
be obvious that the soft timing component of firm timers 
will have lower overhead than hard timers if the cost for 
checking for timer expiry is less than the additional cost 
of interrupt handling in the pure hard timer case. This 
relation is derived in more detail below. 


We will first compare the performance overhead of firm 
timers under TSL versus standard timers in Linux. This 
comparison is performed using multiple applications 
that each require 10 ms periodic timing. This case is 
favorable to Linux because the periodic timing mecha- 
nism in Linux synchronizes all the timers and generates 
one timer interrupt for all the threads, although at the 
expense of timer latency. In contrast, firm timers pro- 


vide accurate timing but can generate multiple interrupts 
within each 10 ms period. Then we will evaluate the 
performance of firm timers for applications that require 
tighter timing than standard Linux can support. 


In the following experiments, we measure the execu- 
tion time of a throughput-oriented application when one 
or more time-sensitive processes are run in the back- 
ground to stress the firm timers mechanism. We imple- 
ment a time-sensitive process as a simple periodic task 
that wakes up on a signal generated by a firm timer (us- 
ing the setitimer() system call), measures the cur- 
rent time and then immediately goes to sleep each pe- 
riod. In the rest of this section, we refer to this task as 
a timer process. For the throughput application, we se- 
lected povray, a ray-tracing application and used it to 
render a standard benchmark image called skyvase. 
We chose povray because it is a compute intensive job 
with a large memory footprint. Thus our experiments 
account for the effects of cache pollution due to the fine- 
grained timer interrupts. The performance overhead of 
firm timers is defined as the ratio of the time needed 
by povray to render the image in TSL versus the time 
needed to render the same image in standard Linux. 


Comparison with Standard Linux We first compare 
the performance overhead of firm timers on TSL with 
standard timers running on Linux. To do so, we run 
timer processes with a 10 ms period because this period 
is supported by the tick interrupt in Linux. As explained 
above, we expect additional overhead in the firm timers 
case because, unlike with the periodic timers in Linux, 
the expiration times of the firm timers are not aligned. 
To stress the firm timers mechanism and clearly estab- 
lish the performance difference, we ran two experiments 
with a large number of 20 and SO timers processes. 


Figure 6 shows the performance overhead of firm timers 
as compared to standard Linux timers when 20 timer 
processes are running simultaneously. This figure shows 
the overhead of TSL with hard timers, firm timers with 
different overshoot values (0 ps, 50 pus, 100 ps, 500 ps) 
and pure soft timers. Each experiment was run 8 times 
and the 95% confidence intervals are shown at the top 
of each bar. The figure shows that pure soft timers have 
an insignificant overhead compared to standard Linux 
while hard and firm timers have a 1.5 percent overhead. 
In this case, increasing the overshoot parameter of firm 
timers produces only a small improvement. 


Figure 7 shows the results of the same experiment but 
with 50 timers. Once again soft timers have an insignif- 
icant overhead. In addition, the decrease in overhead 
of firm timers with increasing overshoot is more pro- 
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Figure 5: Audio/Video Skew on Linux-SRT with user-level CPU load, kernel CPU load and file-system load. 
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ps 
10 ps 


Thread 1 


Proportion: 40%, 3276.8 us 
Period: 8192 ps 
Thread 2 
Proportion: 20%, 102.4 us 
Period: 512 ys 


0.3% (25 ps) 


0.7% (%3 ps) 





Max Proportion 


Max Period 
Deviation 


534 ps 
97 ps 


Deviation 


6% (~490 ps) 


4% (~20 ps) 


Table 1: Deviation in proportion and period when two processes are run under the proportion-period scheduler in 


TSL. 


the idea that the feedback scheduler should be informed 
about scheduling “errors’’ as much as possible, which 
was especially important because, before TSL, these er- 
rors were significantly larger. In the future, we plan 
to investigate improving the performance of proportion- 
period scheduling in the presence of heavy file system 
load by explicitly scheduling interrupt processing. 


4.3 System Overhead 


In this section, we focus on the performance overheads 
of TSL. There are two main sources of overhead in TSL 
as compared to standard Linux: 1) the cost of executing 
code at the newly inserted preemption points, and 2) the 
cost of executing firm timers. 


4.3.1 Checking for Preemption 


At each preemption point, there is a cost associated 
with checking for preemption, and then if scheduling is 
needed, there is a cost for executing preemption. We 
do not explicitly measure the second cost because it de- 
pends on the workload. However, one instance where 


we expect that more preemption will occur in TSL is 
when firm timers are used, since firm timers can cause 
preemption at a finer granularity. Hence, we discuss this 
cost later when we present the overhead of firm timers. 


We measured the cost of the additional preemption 
checks in TSL by running a set of benchmarks that are 
known to stress preemption latency in Linux [1]. In 
particular, we ran three separate tests, a memory access 
test, a fork test and a file-system access test. Note that 
these tests are designed to stress preemption checks and 
thus measure their worst-case overhead. We expect that 
these checks will have a smaller impact on real appli- 
cations. The memory test sequentially accesses a large 
integer array of 128 MB and thus produces several page 
faults in succession. The fork test creates 512 processes 
as quickly as possible. The file-system test repeatedly 
copies data from a 2 MB user buffer to a file that is 8 MB 
long and flushes the buffer cache. By running these 
tests, we expect to hit the various additional preemption 
checks that exist in TSL as compared to Linux. We mea- 
sured the ratio of the completion times of these tests un- 
der TSL and under Linux in single user mode. Since no 
other process is running, these tests do not cause addi- 
tional preemption and thus we are able to evaluate the 
cost of checking the additional preemption points. Firm 
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Comparison with Linux-SRT We also performed the 
previous experiments on Linux-SRT [6], which im- 
proves support for real-time applications by providing 
finer-grained timing than standard Linux, a reservation 
scheduler, and a modification to the X server to prioritize 
graphics rendering based on the scheduling parameters 
of tasks. Figure 5 shows the results of the experiments. 
For the non-kernel CPU load, the audio/video skew in 
Linux-SRT, when the X server was run at real-time pri- 
ority, was generally less than 2 ms although the worst 
case latency is 7 ms. In this test, latency is dominated 
by timer latency, which is 1 ms on Linux-SRT. With 
the kemel CPU load test, the worst case latency was 
60 ms, while the file-system test produced worst case 
latencies of 30 ms. These latter tests stress kernel pre- 
emption while Linux-SRT is a non-preemptive kernel. 
These results show that real-time scheduling and more 
precise timers are insufficient for time-sensitive applica- 
tions, and that a responsive kemel is also required. 


4.2.2 Proportion-Period Scheduler 


As explained earlier, the proportion-period sched- 
uler provides temporal protection when multiple time- 
sensitive tasks are run together. Our original motivation 
for implementing the TSL system was to provide an ac- 
curate implementation of a proportion-period scheduler. 
We use this scheduler to provide a fine-grained reser- 
vation mechanism for a higher-level feedback-based 
real-rate scheduler (20]. The problem with standard 
proportion-period scheduling is that it is difficult to cor- 
rectly estimate a thread’s proportion and period require- 
ments in a general-purpose environment. To address 
this problem, the real-rate scheduler uses an application- 
specific progress rate metric in time-sensitive tasks to 
automatically assign correct allocations to such tasks. 
For example, the progress of a producer or consumer of 
a bounded buffer can be inferred by measuring the fill- 
level of the bounded buffer. If the buffer is full, the con- 
sumer is falling behind and needs more resources while 
the producer needs to be slowed down. 


The accuracy of allocating resources using a feedback 
controller depends, among other factors, on the accu- 
racy of actuating proportions. There are three sources 
of inaccuracy in our proportion-period scheduler im- 
plementation on standard Linux: 1) the period bound- 
aries are quantized to multiples of the timer resolution 
or 10 ms, 2) the policing of proportions is also limited 
to the same value because timers have to be used to im- 
plement policing, and 3) heavy loads cause long non- 
preemptible paths and thus large jitter in period bound- 
aries and proportion policing. These inaccuracies intro- 


duce noise in the system that can cause large allocation 
fluctuations even when the input progress signal can be 
captured perfectly and the controller is well-tuned. 


The proportion-period scheduler implementation on 
TSL uses firm-timers for implementing period bound- 
aries and proportion policing. To evaluate the accuracy 
of this scheduler when multiple time-sensitive applica- 
tions are scheduled together, we ran two time-sensitive 
processes with proportions of 40% and 20% and periods 
of 8192 ps and 512 ps respectively.2 These processes 
were run first on an unloaded system to verify the cor- 
rectness of the scheduler. Then, we evaluated the sched- 
uler behavior when the same processes were run with 
competing file system load (described in Section 4.2.1). 
In this experiment each process runs a tight loop that 
repeatedly invokes the gett imeofday system call to 
measure the current time and stores this value in an ar- 
ray. The scheduler behavior is inferred at the user-level 
by simply measuring the time difference between suc- 
cessive elements of the array. 


Table 1 shows the maximum (not the average) deviation 
in the proportion allocated and the period boundary for 
each of the two processes over the entire experiment. 
This table shows that the proportion-period scheduler al- 
locates resources with a very low deviation of less than 
25 us on a lightly loaded system. Under heavy file sys- 
tem load the results show larger deviations. These de- 
viations occur because execution time is “stolen” by the 
kernel interrupt handling code which runs at a higher 
priority than user-level processes in Linux. The maxi- 
mum period deviation of 534 ys gives a lower bound on 
the latency tolerance of time-sensitive applications. For 
example, soft modems require periodic processing every 
4 ms to 16 ms [8] and thus could be supported on TSL at 
the application level even under heavy file system load. 


Figure 1 shows that while the maximum amount of time 
stolen is 490 zs and 20 ps for tasks 1 and 2, this time 
is over different periods. In particular, the interrupt han- 
dling code steals a maximum of 4-6% allocation time 
from the proportion-period processes. Note that this 
stolen time is due to interrupts other than the APIC timer 
interrupts since we maintain precise CPU cycle counter 
times for accounting purposes. 


Currently, we provide the value of the stolen time to 
proportion-period applications or our feedback sched- 
uler so that they can deal with it, for example by increas- 
ing thread allocations. This choice was motivated by 


2The current proportion-period scheduler allows task periods that 
are multiples of 512 ys. While this period alignment restriction is not 
needed for a proportion-period scheduler, it simplifies feedback-based 
adjustment of task proportions. 
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Background load is a CPU stress test that run an empty loop. Note that the three figures have different scales, and 
that the maximum skew in Figure (c) is much smaller than the maximum skew in the other two cases. 


Figure 2: Audio/Video Skew on Linux and on TSL with user-level CPU load. 
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Background load copies a 8 MB buffer from user level to a file with a single write call. Note that the two figures 
have different scales, and that the maximum skew in Figure (b) is much smaller than in Figure (a). 


Figure 3: Audio/Video Skew on Linux and on TSL with kernel CPU load. 
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Background load repeatedly copies a compiled Linux kernel sources directory recursively and then flushes the file 
system. Note that the two figures have different scales, and that the maximum skew in Figure (b) is much smaller 
than in Figure (a). 


Figure 4: Audio/Video Skew on Linux and TSL with file-system load. 
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ric for mplayer. The latency metric for the proportion- 
period scheduler is maximum error in the allocation and 
period boundary. 


4.2.1 Mplayer 


Mplayer [14] is an audio/video player that can handle 
several different media formats. Mplayer synchronizes 
audio and video streams by using time-stamps that are 
associated with the audio and video frames. The au- 
dio card is used as a timing source and when a video 
frame is decoded, its time-stamp is compared with the 
time-stamp of the currently playing audio sample. If the 
video time-stamp is smaller than the audio time-stamp 
then the video frame is late and the video is immediately 
displayed. Otherwise, the system sleeps until the time 
difference between the video and audio time-stamps and 
then displays the video. 


On a responsive kernel with sufficient available CPU ca- 
pacity, audio/video synchronization can be achieved by 
simply sleeping for the correct amount of time. Unfor- 
tunately, if the kernel is unresponsive or has a coarse 
timing mechanism, mplayer will not be able to sleep for 
the correct amount of time leading to poor audio/video 
synchronization and high jitter in the inter-frame display 
times. Synchronization skew and display jitter are cor- 
related and hence this paper only presents results for au- 
dio/video synchronization skew. 


We compare the audio/video skew of mplayer between 
standard Linux and TSL under three competing loads: 
1) non-kemel CPU load, 2) kernel CPU load, and 3) 
file-system load. For non-kernel load, a user-level CPU 
stress test is run in the background. For kernel CPU 
load, a large memory buffer is copied to a file, where 
the kernel uses CPU to move data from the user to the 
kernel space. Standard Linux does this activity in a non- 
preemptible section. This load spends 90% of its exe- 
cution time in kernel mode. For the file system load, 
a large directory is copied recursively and the file sys- 
tem is flushed multiple times to create heavy file system 
activity. In each of these tests, mplayer is run for 100 
seconds at real-time priority. 


Non-kernel CPU load Figure 2 shows the audio/video 
skew in mplayer on Linux and on TSL when a CPU 
stress test is the competing load. This competing load 
runs an infinite loop consuming as much CPU as possi- 
ble. Figure 2(a) shows that for standard Linux the maxi- 
mum skew is large and ranges from -5 ms to 50 ms when 
the X server is run at a non-real time priority. Although 


not shown here, mplayer compensates for Linux’s 10 ms 
timer resolution, and hence the skew under Linux with- 
out any competing load lies between -5 ms to 5 ms. Fig- 
ure 2(b) shows that the skew for TSL, when X is run at 
a non-real time priority, is still as large as 35 ms. How- 
ever, in this case, mplayer does not have to compensate 
for coarse timer resolution and thus most skew points lie 
close to 0 ms. Finally, Figure 2(c) shows that the skew 
for TSL improves considerably and is less than 250 us 
when the X server runs at real-time priority. The real- 
time priority value of X is the same as the priority as- 
signed to mplayer. 


These figures show that TSL works well on a non-kernel 
CPU load as long as the HLP protocol, described in Sec- 
tion 3.3.2, is used to assign priorities to time-sensitive 
tasks and to server tasks with the shared resources. Note 
that Linux with the X server at real-time priority still has 
a skew between -5 ms to 5 ms because of the timer reso- 
lution (not shown here). 


Asa result of this experiment, the rest of the experiments 
in this section are run with both mplayer and X at real- 
time priority to avoid any user-level priority inversion 
effects. 


Kernel CPU Load The second experiment compares 
the audio/video skew in mplayer between Linux and 
TSL when the background load copies a large 8 MB 
memory buffer to a file with a single write system 
call. Figure 3(a) shows that the audio/video skew is 
as large as 90000 ys for Linux. In this case, the ker- 
nel moves the data from the user to the kernel space 
in a non-preemptible section. Figure 3(b) shows that 
the maximum skew is less than 400 ys for TSL. This 
improvement occurs as a result of improved kernel pre- 
emptibility for large write calls in TSL. 


File System Load The third experiment compares the 
audio/video skew in mplayer between Linux and TSL 
when the background load repeatedly copies a com- 
piled Linux kemel sources directory recursively and then 
flushes the file system. This directory has 13000 files 
and 180 MB of data and is stored on the Linux ext 2 
file system. The kernel uses DMA for transferring disk 
data. Figure 4(a) shows that the skew under Linux can be 
as high as 12000 us while Figure 4(b) shows that skew is 
less than 500 us under TSL. This result shows that TSL 
can provide low latencies even under heavy file-system 
and disk load. 
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highest priority among all time-sensitive clients access- 
ing it. In this way, the X server cannot be preempted by 
the medium priority task. 


The HLP protocol is very general and works with across 
multiple servers. Interestingly, this protocol handles 
the FIFO ordering problem in server queues mentioned 
in Section 3. Since servers have the highest priority 
among all their potential clients, they are able to serve 
each request immediately after it is enqueued and thus 
the queue size is never more than one and the queuing 
strategy is not relevant. After servicing the request, the 
next highest-priority client is scheduled and the latency 
caused by the server is minimized. 


3.3.3 TSL Scheduling Model 


If fixed priority tasks are the only ones accessing the X 
server, then the server can be scheduled with the maxi- 
mum fixed priority, but in the background with respect 
to the proportion-period tasks. If, on the other hand, 
proportion-period tasks require access to the X server, 
then it must be scheduled with the highest priority in 
the system. This is the exception to the rule of schedul- 
ing fixed priority tasks in the background with respect 
to proportion-period tasks. Due of this exception, the 
shared server can jeopardize the proportion-period guar- 
antee. Hence, the server must be “trusted”, i.e., its exe- 
cution time must be known or at least bounded. 


Using real-time terminology, the shared server causes 
blocking time on proportion-period tasks. If this block- 
ing time is known, it can be accounted in the guarantee 
of proportion-period tasks [19, 3]. Otherwise, the only 
safe thing to do is to leave some “unreserved CPU time”. 
Hence, the admission test for proportion-period tasks is 
not )>, P; < 1, but 0; Pi; < U™* < 1. We have found 
that U°* = 0.9 is a reasonable value and works well 
in practice. ! 


4 Evaluation 


This section describes the results of experiments we 
performed to evaluate 1) the behavior of time-sensitive 
applications running on TSL, and 2) the overheads of 
TSL. In these experiments TSL is derived from Linux 
version 2.4.16. It incorporates our firm timers, Robert 
Love’s lock-breaking preemptible kernel patch and our 


'Note that if the blocking times are unknown it is impossible to 
provide a hard guarantee. 
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proportion-period scheduler. Our experiments focus on 
evaluating the behavior of realistic time-sensitive appli- 
cations running on a loaded general-purpose environ- 
ment, and were run on a 1.5 GHz Pentium-4 Intel pro- 
cessor with 512 MB of memory. 


4.1 Micro Benchmarks 


Before evaluating the impact of the latency reduction 
techniques used in TSL on real applications, we per- 
formed micro-benchmarks for evaluating the compo- 
nents of kemel latency, as described in Section 2. These 
components consist of timer latency, preemption latency 
and scheduling latency. We evaluated the first two com- 
ponents in isolation by running a time-sensitive process 
that needs to sleep for a specified amount of time (using 
the nanosleep() system call) and measures the time 
that it actually sleeps. In our first set of experiments, 
we evaluated timer latency and showed that it is 10 ms 
in standard Linux while firm timers reduce it to a few 
microseconds on TSL. 


Next, we evaluated preemption latency when a num- 
ber of different system loads are run in the background. 
We compared preemption latency under Linux, An- 
drew Morton’s Linux with explicit preemption [13] and 
Robert Love’s preemptible kernel and lock-breaking 
preemptible kernels [11]. The first interesting result was 
that onstandard Linux the worst case preemption latency 
can be larger than 100 ms (when the kernel copies large 
amounts of data between kernel and user space) but in 
the common case preemption latency is less than 10 ms 
and is generally hidden by timer latency. However, when 
firm timers are used, preemption latency becomes more 
visible, and it is easy for latencies to be larger than 5 ms. 
Using the explicit preemption and kemel preemptibility 
techniques described in Section 3.2, preemption latency 
can be greatly reduced, and thus TSL provides a maxi- 
mum kermel latency of less than 1 ms on our test machine 
even when the system is heavily loaded. The full details 
of these experiments and more results are presented in 
our previous paper [1], which we have briefly summa- 
rized here for the reader’s convenience. 


4.2 Latency in Real Applications 


After evaluating kernel latency in isolation through 
micro-benchmarks, we performed experiments on two 
real applications, mplayer and our proportion-period 
scheduler which is a kernel-level application. We choose 
audio/video synchronization skew as the latency met- 
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structures within spinlocks. This approach is used by 
Robert Love’s lock-breaking preemptible kernel patch 
for Linux [11]. 


Our previous evaluation [1] shows that these approaches 
work fairly well for reducing preemption latency and 
should be incorporated in the design of any responsive 
kemel. As expected, the combined preemption approach 
is slightly superior to the first two approaches and, con- 
sequently, we have incorporated Robert Love’s lock- 
breaking preemptible kernel patch in TSL for improv- 
ing kemel responsiveness. Our experiments with real 
applications on TSL in Section 4.2 show that a respon- 
sive kemel complements an accurate timing mechanism 
to help improve time-sensitive application performance. 


3.3. CPU Scheduling 


The CPU scheduling algorithm should ensure that time- 
sensitive tasks obtain their correct allocation with low 
scheduling latency. We use a combination of the 
proportion-period and priority models, described in Sec- 
tion 2, to schedule time-sensitive applications. The 
proportion-period model provides temporal protection 
to applications and allows balancing the needs of time- 
sensitive applications with non-real time applications 
but requires specification of proportion and period 
scheduling parameters of each task. The priority model 
has a simpler programming interface and provides com- 
patibility with applications based on a POSIX sched- 
uler, but assumes that the timing needs of tasks are well- 
behaved. 


3.3.1 Proportion-Period CPU Scheduling 


For a single independent task, the simplest scheduling 
solution is to assign the highest priority to the task. How- 
ever, with this solution, a misbehaving task that does not 
yield the CPU can starve all other tasks in the system. 
A commodity time-sensitive system should provide tem- 
poral protection to tasks so that misbehaved tasks that 
consume “too much” execution time do not affect the 
schedule of other tasks. 


The proportion-period allocation model automatically 
provides temporal protection because each task is allo- 
cated a fixed proportion of the CPU at each task period. 
The period of a task is related to some application-level 
delay requirement of the application, such as the period 
or the jitter requirements of a task. The proportion is the 
amount of CPU allocation required every period for cor- 
rect task execution. The proportion-period model can be 


effectively implemented using well known results from 
real-time scheduling research (10, 19}. 


We implemented a proportion-period CPU scheduler in 
Linux by using real-time scheduling techniques (EDF 
priority assignment) and by allowing a task to execute 
as a real-time task for a time Q every period T. The re- 
served time Q is equal to the product of the task’s pro- 
portion P and its period T, and the end of each period is 
used as a deadline. After executing for a time Q, the task 
is blocked (or scheduled as a non real-time task) until its 
next period. When two tasks have the same deadline, the 
one with the smallest remaining capacity is scheduled to 
reduce the average finishing time. 


The proportion-period model and its variants have been 
implemented and used extensively in the past [9]. While 
several of these schedulers are more sophisticated that 
ours, the main focus of this paper is to show that these 
schedulers can be implemented accurately in TSL and 
hence can improve the accuracy of scheduling analysis. 


3.3.2. Priority CPU Scheduling 


In the priority model, real-time priorities are assigned 
to time-sensitive tasks based on application needs [10]. 
Since the fixed priority model does not provide tempo- 
ral protection, TSL schedules fixed priority tasks in the 
background with respect to proportion-period tasks. The 
only exception to this rule is with shared server tasks be- 
cause they can cause priority inversion, and we must use 
a proper resource sharing protocol to bound its effects. 
In general, priority inversion occurs when an application 
is composed of multiple tasks that are interdependent. 
For example, consider a simple example of a video ap- 
plication consisting of a client and an X server. Let us 
assume that the client has been assigned the highest pri- 
ority because it is time-sensitive. It displays graphics by 
requesting services from the X server. When it needs to 
display a video frame, it sends the frame to the server 
and then blocks waiting for the display to complete. If 
the X server has a priority lower than the client’s priority, 
then it can be preempted by another task with a medium 
priority. Hence the medium priority task is delaying the 
server and thus delaying the high-priority client task. 


We use a variant of the priority ceiling protocol [19] 
called the highest locking priority (HLP) protocol to 
cope with priority inversion. The HLP protocol works 
as follows: when a task acquires a resource, it automat- 
ically gets the highest priority of any task that can ac- 
quire this resource. In the example above, the display is 
the shared resource and thus the X server must have the 
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To derive the data structure efficiency benefits of pe- 
riodic timers, firm timers combine the periodic tim- 
ing mechanism with the one-shot timing mechanism for 
timers that need a timeout longer than the period of the 
periodic timer interrupt. A firm timer for a long timeout 
uses a periodic timer to wake up at the last period be- 
fore the timer expiration and then sets the one-shot APIC 
timer. Consequently, our firm timers approach only has 
active one-shot timers within one tick period. Since the 
number of such timers, n, is decreased, the data structure 
implementation becomes more efficient. Note that oper- 
ating systems generally perform periodic activity such as 
time keeping, accounting and profiling at each periodic 
tick interrupt and thus the dual wakeup does not add any 
additional cost. An additional benefit of this approach is 
that timer drift in firm timers is limited to a small fraction 
of the period of the periodic timer interrupt assuming, as 
in Linux, that the periodic interrupt is synchronized to 
the global NTP protocol while the APIC timer is not. 


The firm timer expiration times are specified as CPU 
clock cycle values. In an x86 processor, the current time 
in CPU cycles in stored in a 64 bit register. Timer expira- 
tion values can be stored as 64 bit quantities also but this 
choice involves expensive 64 bit time conversions from 
CPU cycles to memory cycles needed for programming 
the APIC timer. A more efficient alternative for time 
conversion is to store the expiration times as 32 bit quan- 
tities. However, this approach leads to quick roll over on 
moder CPUs. For example, on a two GHz processor, 
32 bits roll over every second. Fortunately, firm timers 
are still able to use 32 bit expiration times because they 
use periodic timers for long timeouts and use one-shot 
timer expiration values only within a periodic tick. 


We want to provide the benefits of the firm timer ac- 
curate timing mechanism to standard user-level appli- 
cations. These applications use the standard POSIX 
interface calls such as nanosleep(), pause(), 
setitimer(), select() and poll(). We have 
modified the implementation of these system calls in 
TSL to use firm timers without changing the interface 
of these calls. As a result, unmodified applications auto- 
matically get increased timer accuracy in our system as 
shown in Section 4.2. 


3.2 Fine-Grained Kernel Preemptibility 


A kemel is responsive when its non-preemptible sec- 
tions, which keep the scheduler from being invoked to 
schedule a task, are small. There are two main reasons 
why the scheduler may not be able to run. One is that 
interrupts might be disabled. For example, if the timer 


interrupt in Figure 1 is disabled, the timer task can only 
enter the ready queue when the interrupt is re-enabled. 
Another, potentially more significant reason is that an- 
other thread may be executing in a critical section in 
the kernel. For example, the timer task upon entering 
the ready queue will be scheduled only when the other 
thread exits its non-preemptible critical section. 


The length of non-preemptible sections in a kernel de- 
pends on the strategy that the kernel uses to guarantee 
the consistency of its internal structures and on the inter- 
nal organization of the kernel. Traditional commodity 
kernels disable preemption for the entire period of time 
when a thread is in the kernel, i.e., when an interrupt 
fires or for the duration of a system call, except before 
certain well-known long operations are invoked by the 
kernel. For example, they generally allow preemption 
before invoking disk I/O operations. Unfortunately, with 
this structure, preemption latency under standard Linux 
can be greater than 30 ms [1]. 


One approach that reduces preemption latency is explicit 
insertion of preemption points at strategic points inside 
the kernel so that a thread in the kernel explicitly yields 
the CPU to the scheduler when it reaches these preemp- 
tion points. In this way, the size of non-preemptible 
sections is reduced. The choice of preemption points 
depends on system call paths and has to be manually 
placed after careful auditing of system code. This ap- 
proach is used by some real-time versions of Linux, such 
as RED Linux [17] and by Andrew Morton’s low-latency 
project [13]. Preemption latency in such a kernel de- 
creases to the maximum time between two preemption 
points. 


Another approach, used in most real-time systems, is 
to allow preemption anytime the kernel is not access- 
ing shared data structures. To support this fine level of 
kernel preemptibility, shared kernel data must be explic- 
itly protected using mutexes or spinlocks. The Linux 
preemptible kemel project [11] uses this approach and 
disables kernel preemption only when a spinlock is held 
or an interrupt handler is executing to protect the consis- 
tency of shared kernel data structures. In a preemptible 
kernel, preemption latency is determined by the maxi- 
mum amount of time for which a spinlock is held inside 
the kernel and the maximum time taken by interrupt ser- 
vice routines. 


The preemptible kernel approach can have high preemp- 
tion latency when spinlocks are held for a long time. 
To address this problem, a third approach combines ex- 
plicit preemption with the preemptible kernel approach 
by releasing (and reacquiring) spin-locks at strategic 
points in long code sections that access shared data 
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ample, reprogramming the standard programmable in- 
terval timer (PIT) on Intel x86 is expensive because it re- 
quires several slow out instructions on the ISA bus. In 
contrast, our firm-timers implementation uses the APIC 
one-shot timer present in newer Intel Pentium class ma- 
chines. This timer resides on-chip and can be repro- 
grammed in a few cycles without any noticeable perfor- 
mance penalty. 


Since timer reprogramming is inexpensive, the key over- 
head for the one-shot timing mechanism in firm timers 
lies in fielding interrupts. Interrupts are asynchronous 
events that cause an uncontrolled context switch and re- 
sult in cache pollution. To avoid interrupts, firm timers 
use soft timers, which poll for expired timers at strategic 
points in the kernel such as at system call, interrupt, and 
exception retum paths. At these points, the working set 
in the cache is likely to be replaced anyway and hence 
polling and dispatching timers does not cause significant 
additional overhead. In essence, soft timers allow volun- 
tary switching of context at “convenient” moments. 


While soft timers reduce the costs associated with inter- 
rupt handling, they introduce two new problems. First, 
there is a cost in polling or checking for timers at each 
soft-timer point. Later, in Section 4.3.2, we analyze this 
cost in detail and show that it can be amortized if a cer- 
tain percentage of checks result in the firing of timers. 
Second, this polling approach introduces timer latency 
when the checks occur infrequently or the distribution of 
the checks and the timer deadlines are not well matched. 


Firm timers avoid the second problem by combining 
one-shot timers with soft timers by exposing a system- 
wide timer overshoot parameter. With this parameter, 
the one-shot timer is programmed to fire an overshoot 
amount of time after the next timer expiry (instead of 
exactly at the next timer expiry). In some cases, an in- 
terrupt, system call, or exception may happen after a 
timer has expired but before the one-shot APIC timer 
generates an interrupt. At this point, the timer expira- 
tion is handled and the one-shot APIC timer is again re- 
programmed an overshoot amount of time after the next 
timer expiry event. When soft-timers are effective, firm 
timers repeatedly reprogram the one-shot timer for the 
next timer expiry but do not incur the overhead associ- 
ated with fielding interrupts. 


The timer overshoot parameter allows making a trade- 
off between accuracy and overhead. A small value of 
timer overshoot provides high timer resolution but in- 
creases overhead since the soft timing component of firm 
timers are less likely to be effective. Conversely, a large 
value decreases timer overhead at the cost of increased 
maximum timer latency. The overshoot value can be 


changed dynamically. With a zero value, we obtain one- 
shot timers (or hard timers) and with a large value, we 
obtain soft timers. A choice in between leads to our hy- 
brid firm timers approach. This choice depends on the 
timing accuracy needed by applications. 


3.1.2 Firm Timers Implementation 


Firm timers in TSL maintain a timer queue for each pro- 
cessor. The timer queue is kept sorted by timer expiry. 
The one-shot APIC timer is programmed to generate an 
interrupt at the next timer expiry event. When the APIC 
timer expires, the interrupt handler checks the timer 
queue and executes the callback function associated with 
each expired timer in the queue. Expired timers are re- 
moved while periodic timers are re-enqueued after their 
expiration field is incremented by the value in their pe- 
riod field. The APIC timer is then reprogrammed to gen- 
erate an interrupt at the next timer event. 


The APIC is set by writing a value into a register which 
is decremented at each memory bus cycle until it reaches 
zero and generates an interrupt. Given a 100 MHz mem- 
ory bus available on a modem machine, a one-shot timer 
has a theoretical accuracy of 10 nanoseconds. However, 
in practice, the time needed to field timer interrupts is 
significantly higher and is the limiting factor for timer 
accuracy. 


Soft timers are enabled by using a non-zero timer over- 
shoot value, in which case, the APIC timer is set an over- 
shoot amount after the next timer event. Our current im- 
plementation uses a single global overshoot value. It is 
possible to extend this implementation so that each timer 
or an application using this timer can specify its desired 
overshoot or timing accuracy. In this case, only applica- 
tions with tighter timing constraints cause the additional 
interrupt cost of more precise timers. The overhead in 
this alternate implementation involves keeping an addi- 
tional timer queue sorted by the timer expiry plus over- 
shoot value. 


The data structures for one-shot timers are less efficient 
than for periodic timers. For instance, periodic timers 
can be implemented using calendar queues [5] which op- 
erate in O( /) time, while one-shot timers require priority 
heaps which require O(log(n)) time, where n is the num- 
ber of active timers. This difference exists because peri- 
odic timers have a natural bucket width (in time) that is 
the period of the timer interrupt. Calendar queues need 
this fixed bucket width and derive their efficiency by pro- 
viding no ordering to timers within a bucket. One-shot 
fine-grained timers have no corresponding bucket width. 
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these solutions have generally not been integrated: on 
one hand, real-time research has developed good sched- 
ulers and analyzed them from a mathematical point of 
view, and on the other hand, there are real systems that 
provide a responsive kernel but provide simplistic sched- 
ulers that are only designed to be fast and efficient [12]. 
Real-time operating systems integrate these solutions for 
time-sensitive tasks but tend to ignore the performance 
overhead of their solutions on throughput-oriented ap- 
plications [17]. Our goal is to support both types of ap- 
plications well. 


It is worth noting that latency due to system services, 
such as the X server for graphical display [21] on a 
Linux system, has the same components of kernel la- 
tency described above. In fact, the simple scheduling 
models presented above assume that tasks are indepen- 
dent. In a real application, tasks can be interdependent 
which can cause priority inversion problems [15]. For 
example, in Section 4.2.1 we show that a multimedia 
player that uses the X server for display can perform 
sub-optimally due to priority inversion, even if the ker- 
nel allocates resources correctly. The X server operates 
on client requests in an event-driven manner and the han- 
dling of each event is non-preemptible and generally in 
FIFO order. As a result, time-sensitive clients expecting 
service from the server observe latencies that depend on 
the time to service previous client requests: the perfor- 
mance of time-sensitive applications depends on not just 
kernel support for such applications but also the design 
of other system services. Thus in Section 3.3, we en- 
hance the priority scheduler with techniques that solve 
priority inversion. 


In the next section, we present Time-Sensitive Linux 
(TSL) that provides accurate timers, a responsive ker- 
nel, and time-sensitive scheduling algorithms to support 
the requirements highlighted above. 


3 Implementing Time-Sensitive Linux 


We propose three specific techniques, firm timers, 
fine-grained kernel preemptibility and proportion-period 
CPU scheduling for reducing the three components of 
kernel latency. We have integrated these techniques in 
the Linux kemel to implement TSL. 


3.1 Firm Timers 


Firm timers provide an accurate timing mechanism 
with low overhead by exploiting the benefits associated 
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with three different approaches for implementing timers: 
one-shot timers, soft timers and periodic timers. 


Traditionally, commodity operating systems have imple- 
mented their timing mechanism with periodic timers. 
These timers are normally implemented with periodic 
timer interrupts. For example, on Intel x86 machines, 
these interrupts are generated by the Programmable In- 
terval Timer (PIT), and on Linux, the period of these 
interrupts is 10 ms. As a result, the maximum timer 
latency is 10 ms. This latency can be reduced by re- 
ducing the period of the timer interrupt but this solution 
increases system overhead because the timer interrupts 
are generated more frequently. 


To reduce the overhead of timers, it is necessary to 
move from a periodic timer interrupt model to a one- 
shot timer interrupt model where interrupts are gener- 
ated only when needed. Consider two tasks with periods 
5 and 7 ms. With periodic timers and a period of 1 ms, 
the maximum timer latency would be 1 ms. In addition, 
in 35 ms, 35 interrupts would be generated. With one- 
shot timers, interrupts will be generated at 5 ms, 7 ms, 
10 ms, etc., and the total number of interrupts in 35 ms is 
11. Also, the timer latency will be close to the interrupt 
service time, which is relatively small. Hence, one-shot 
timers avoid unnecessary interrupts and reduce timer la- 
tency. 


3.1.1 Firm Timers Design 


Firm timers, at their core, use one-shot timers for effi- 
cient and accurate timing. One-shot timers generate a 
timer interrupt at the next timer expiry. At this time, 
expired timers are dispatched and then finally the timer 
interrupt is reprogrammed for the next timer expiry. 
Hence, there are two main costs associated with one- 
shot timers, timer reprogramming and fielding timer in- 
terrupts. Unlike periodic timers, one-shot timers have 
to be continuously reprogrammed for each timer event. 
More importantly, as the frequency of timer events in- 
creases, the interrupt handling overhead grows until it 
limits timer frequency. To overcome these challenges, 
firm timers use inexpensive reprogramming available 
on modern hardware and combine soft timers (origi- 
nally proposed by Aron and Druschel [2]) with one-shot 
timers to reduce the number of hardware generated timer 
interrupts. Below, we discuss these points in more detail. 


While timer reprogramming on traditional hardware has 
been expensive (and has thus encouraged using periodic 
timers), it has become inexpensive on modern hardware 
such as Intel Pentium II and later machines. For ex- 
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Figure 2: Balloon Performance. Throughput of single 
Linux VM running dbench with 40 clients. The black bars 
plot the performance when the VM is configured with main 
memory sizes ranging from 128 MB to 256 MB. The gray bars 
plot the performance of the same VM configured with 256 MB, 
ballooned down to the specified size. 


or removed from a VM in order to rapidly adjust its 
physical memory size. 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of ballooning, we 
used the synthetic dbench benchmark [28] to simulate 
fileserver performance under load from 40 clients. This 
workload benefits significantly from additional memory, 
since a larger buffer cache can absorb more disk traffic. 
For this experiment, ESX Server was running on a dual- 
processor Dell Precision 420, configured to execute one 
VM running Red Hat Linux 7.2 on a single 800 MHz 
Pentium ITI CPU. 


Figure 2 presents dbench throughput as a function 
of VM size, using the average of three consecutive runs 
for each data point. The ballooned VM tracks non- 
ballooned performance closely, with an observed over- 
head ranging from 4.4% at 128 MB (128 MB balloon) 
down to 1.4% at 224 MB (32 MB balloon). This over- 
head is primarily due to guest OS data structures that are 
sized based on the amount of “physical” memory; the 
Linux kernel uses more space in a 256 MB system than 
in a 128 MB system. Thus, a 256 MB VM ballooned 
down to 128 MB has slightly less free space than a VM 
configured with exactly 128 MB. 


Despite its advantages, ballooning does have limita- 
tions. The balloon driver may be uninstalled, disabled 
explicitly, unavailable while a guest OS is booting, or 
temporarily unable to reclaim memory quickly enough 
to satisfy current system demands. Also, upper bounds 
on reasonable balloon sizes may be imposed by various 
guest OS limitations. 


3.3. Demand Paging 


ESX Server preferentially uses ballooning to reclaim 
memory, treating it as a common-case optimization. 
When ballooning is not possible or insufficient, the sys- 
tem falls back to a paging mechanism. Memory is re- 
claimed by paging out to an ESX Server swap area on 
disk, without any guest involvement. 


The ESX Server swap daemon receives information 
about target swap levels for each VM from a higher- 
level policy module. It manages the selection of candi- 
date pages and coordinates asynchronous page outs to a 
swap area on disk. Conventional optimizations are used 
to maintain free slots and cluster disk writes. 


A randomized page replacement policy is used to pre- 
vent the types of pathological interference with native 
guest OS memory management algorithms described in 
Section 3.1. This choice was also guided by the ex- 
pectation that paging will be a fairly uncommon oper- 
ation. Nevertheless, we are investigating more sophisti- 
cated page replacement algorithms, as well policies that 
may be customized on a per- VM basis. 


4 Sharing Memory 


Server consolidation presents numerous opportunities 
for sharing memory between virtual machines. For ex- 
ample, several VMs may be running instances of the 
same guest OS, have the same applications or compo- 
nents loaded, or contain common data. ESX Server ex- 
ploits these sharing opportunities, so that server work- 
loads running in VMs on a single machine often con- 
sume less memory than they would running on separate 
physical machines. As a result, higher levels of over- 
commitment can be supported efficiently. 


4.1 Transparent Page Sharing 


Disco [3] introduced transparent page sharing as a 
method for eliminating redundant copies of pages, such 
as code or read-only data, across virtual machines. Once 
copies are identified, multiple guest “physical” pages are 
mapped to the same machine page, and marked copy- 
on-write. Writing to a shared page causes a fault that 
generates a private copy. 


Unfortunately, Disco required several guest OS mod- 
ifications to identify redundant copies as they were cre- 
ated. For example, the bcopy() routine was hooked to 
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enable file buffer cache sharing across virtual machines. 
Some sharing also required the use of non-standard or 
restricted interfaces. A special network interface with 
support for large packets facilitated sharing data com- 
municated between VMs on a virtual subnet. Interpo- 
sition on disk accesses allowed data from shared, non- 
persistent disks to be shared across multiple guests. 


4.2 Content-Based Page Sharing 


Because modifications to guest operating system in- 
ternals are not possible in our environment, and changes 
to application programming interfaces are not accept- 
able, ESX Server takes a completely different approach 
to page sharing. The basic idea is to identify page copies 
by their contents. Pages with identical contents can be 
shared regardless of when, where, or how those contents 
were generated. This general-purpose approach has two 
key advantages. First, it eliminates the need to mod- 
ify, hook, or even understand guest OS code. Second, 
it can identify more opportunities for sharing; by defini- 
tion, all potentially shareable pages can be identified by 
their contents. 


The cost for this unobtrusive generality is that work 
must be performed to scan for sharing opportunities. 
Clearly, comparing the contents of each page with ev- 
ery other page in the system would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive; naive matching would require O(n”) page com- 
parisons. Instead, hashing is used to identify pages with 
potentially-identical contents efficiently. 


A hash value that summarizes a page’s contents is 
used as a lookup key into a hash table containing entries 
for other pages that have already been marked copy-on- 
write (COW). If the hash value for the new page matches 
an existing entry, itis very likely that the pages are iden- 
tical, although false matches are possible. A successful 
match is followed by a full comparison of the page con- 
tents to verify that the pages are identical. 


Once a match has been found with an existing shared 
page, a standard copy-on-write technique can be used 
to share the pages, and the redundant copy can be re- 
claimed. Any subsequent attempt to write to the shared 
page will generate a fault, transparently creating a pri- 
vate copy of the page for the writer. 


If no match is found, one option is to mark the page 
COW in anticipation of some future match. However, 
this simplistic approach has the undesirable side-effect 
of marking every scanned page copy-on-write, incurring 
unnecessary overhead on subsequent writes. As an op- 
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Figure 3: Content-Based Page Sharing. ESX Server 
scans for sharing opportunities, hashing the contents of can- 
didate PPN 0x2868 in VM 2. The hash is used to index into a 
table containing other scanned pages, where a match is found 
with a hint frame associated with PPN 0x43f8 in VM 3. If a 
full comparison confirms the pages are identical, the PPN-to- 
MPN mapping for PPN 0x2868 in VM 2 is changed from MPN 
0x1096 to MPN 0x123b, both PPNs are marked COW, and the 
redundant MPN is reclaimed. 


timization, an unshared page is not marked COW, but 
instead tagged as a special hint entry. On any future 
match with another page, the contents of the hint page 
are rehashed. If the hash has changed, then the hint page 
has been modified, and the stale hint is removed. If the 
hash is still valid, a full comparison is performed, and 
the pages are shared if it succeeds. 


Higher-level page sharing policies control when and 
where to scan for copies. One simple option is to scan 
pages incrementally at some fixed rate. Pages could be 
considered sequentially, randomly, or using heuristics to 
focus on the most promising candidates, such as pages 
marked read-only by the guest OS, or pages from which 
code has been executed. Various policies can be used 
to limit CPU overhead, such as scanning only during 
otherwise-wasted idle cycles. 


43 Implementation 


The ESX Server implementation of content-based 
page sharing is illustrated in Figure 3. A single global 
hash table contains frames for all scanned pages, and 
chaining is used to handle collisions. Each frame is en- 
coded compactly in 16 bytes. A shared frame consists 
of a hash value, the machine page number (MPN) for 
the shared page, a reference count, and a link for chain- 
ing. A hint frame is similar, but encodes a truncated 
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hash value to make room for a reference back to the cor- 
responding guest page, consisting of a VM identifier and 
a physical page number (PPN). The total space overhead 
for page sharing is less than 0.5% of system memory. 


Unlike the Disco page sharing implementation, which 
maintained a backmap for each shared page, ESX Server 
uses a simple reference count. A small 16-bit count is 
stored in each frame, and a separate overflow table is 
used to store any extended frames with larger counts. 
This allows highly-shared pages to be represented com- 
pactly. For example, the empty zero page filled com- 
pletely with zero bytes is typically shared with a large 
reference count. A similar overflow technique for large 
reference counts was used to save space in the early 
OOZE virtual memory system [15]. 


A fast, high-quality hash function [14] is used to 
generate a 64-bit hash value for each scanned page. 
Since the chance of encountering a false match due to 
hash aliasing is incredibly small’ the system can make 
the simplifying assumption that all shared pages have 
unique hash values. Any page that happens to yield a 
false match is considered ineligible for sharing. 


The current ESX Server page sharing implementation 
scans guest pages randomly. Although more sophisti- 
cated approaches are possible, this policy is simple and 
effective. Configuration options control maximum per- 
VM and system-wide page scanning rates. Typically, 
these values are set to ensure that page sharing incurs 
negligible CPU overhead. As an additional optimiza- 
tion, the system always attempts to share a page before 
paging it out to disk. 


To evaluate the ESX Server page sharing implemen- 
tation, we conducted experiments to quantify its effec- 
tiveness at reclaiming memory and its overhead on sys- 
tem performance. We first analyze a “best case” work- 
load consisting of many homogeneous VMs, in order to 
demonstrate that ESX Server is able to reclaim a large 
fraction of memory when the potential for sharing exists. 
We then present additional data collected from produc- 
tion deployments serving real users. 


We performed a series of controlled experiments us- 
ing identically-configured virtual machines, each run- 
ning Red Hat Linux 7.2 with 40 MB of “physical” mem- 
ory. Each experiment consisted of between one and ten 


3 Assuming page contents are randomly mapped to 64-bit hash val- 
ues, the probability of a single collision doesn’t exceed 50% until ap- 
proximately V264 = 232 distinct pages are hashed [14]. For a static 
snapshot of the largest possible I[A-32 memory configuration with 224 
pages (64 GB), the collision probability is less than 0.01 %. 
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Figure 4: Page Sharing Performance. Sharing metrics 
for a series of experiments consisting of identical Linux VMs 
running SPEC95 benchmarks. The top graph indicates the ab- 
solute amounts of memory shared and saved increase smoothly 
with the number of concurrent VMs. The bottom graph plots 
these metrics as a percentage of aggregate VM memory. For 
large numbers of VMs, sharing approaches 67% and nearly 
60% of all VM memory is reclaimed. 





concurrent VMs running SPEC95 benchmarks for thirty 
minutes. For these experiments, ESX Server was run- 
ning on a Dell PowerEdge 1400SC multiprocessor with 
two 933 MHz Pentium III CPUs. 


Figure 4 presents several sharing metrics plotted as 
a function of the number of concurrent VMs. Surpris- 
ingly, some sharing is achieved with only a single VM. 
Nearly 5 MB of memory was reclaimed from a single 
VM, of which about 55% was due to shared copies of 
the zero page. The top graph shows that after an initial 
jump in sharing between the first and second VMs, the 
total amount of memory shared increases linearly with 
the number of VMs, as expected. Little sharing is at- 
tributed to zero pages, indicating that most sharing is 
due to redundant code and read-only data pages. The 
bottom graph plots these metrics as a percentage of ag- 
gregate VM memory. As the number of VMs increases, 
the sharing level approaches 67%, revealing an over- 
lap of approximately two-thirds of all memory between 
the VMs. The amount of memory required to contain 
the single copy of each common shared page (labelled 
Shared — Reclaimed), remains nearly constant, decreasing 
as a percentage of overall VM memory. 
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Figure 5: Real-World Page Sharing. Sharing metrics 
from production deployments of ESX Server. (a) Ten Windows 
NT VMs serving users at a Fortune 50 company, running a va- 
riety of database (Oracle, SQL Server), web (IIS, Websphere), 
development (Java, VB), and other applications. (b) Nine 
Linux VMs serving a large user community for a nonprofit 
organization, executing a mix of web (Apache), mail (Major- 
domo, Postfix, POP/IMAP, MailArmor), and other servers. (c) 
Five Linux VMs providing web proxy (Squid), mail (Postfix, 
RAV), andremote access (ssh) services to VMware employees. 














The CPU overhead due to page sharing was negligi- 
ble. We ran an identical set of experiments with page 
sharing disabled, and measured no significant difference 
in the aggregate throughput reported by the CPU-bound 
benchmarks running in the VMs. Over all runs, the ag- 
gregate throughput was actually 0.5% higher with page 
sharing enabled, and ranged from 1.6% lower to 1.8% 
higher. Although the effiect is generally small, page shar- 
ing does improve memory locality, and may therefore 
increase hit rates in physically-indexed caches. 


These experiments demonstrate that ESX Server is 
able to exploit sharing opportunities effectively. Of 
course, more diverse workloads will typically exhibit 
lower degrees of sharing. Nevertheless, many real-world 
server consolidation workloads do consist of numerous 
VMs running the same guest OS with similar applica- 
tions. Since the amount of memory reclaimed by page 
sharing is very workload-dependent, we collected mem- 
ory sharing statistics from several ESX Server systems 
in production use. 


Figure 5 presents page sharing metrics collected from 
three different production deployments of ESX Server. 
Workload A, from a corporate IT department at a For- 
tune 50 company, consists of ten Windows NT 4.0 VMs 
running a wide variety of database, web, and other 
servers. Page sharing reclaimed nearly a third of all VM 
memory, saving 673 MB. Workload B, from a nonprofit 
organization’s Internet server, consists of nine Linux 
VMs ranging in size from 64 MB to 768 MB, running 
a mix of mail, web, and other servers. In this case, page 
sharing was able to reclaim 18.7% of VM memory, sav- 
ing 345 MB, of which 70 MB was attributed to zero 
pages. Finally, workload C' is from VMware’s own IT 
department, and provides web proxy, mail, and remote 
access services to our employees using five Linux VMs 


ranging in size from 32 MB to 512 MB. Page sharing 
reclaimed about 7% of VM memory, for a savings of 
120 MB, of which 25 MB was due to zero pages. 


5 Shares vs. Working Sets 


Traditional operating systems adjust memory alloca- 
tions to improve some aggregate, system-wide perfor- 
mance metric. While this is usually a desirable goal, 
it often conflicts with the need to provide quality-of- 
service guarantees to clients of varying importance. 
Such guarantees are critical for server consolidation, 
where each VM may be entitled to different amounts 
of resources based on factors such as importance, own- 
ership, administrative domains, or even the amount of 
money paid to a service provider for executing the VM. 
In such cases, it can be preferable to penalize a less im- 
portant VM, even when that VM wouldderive the largest 
performance benefit from additional memory. 


ESX Server employs a new allocation algorithm that 
is able to achieve efficient memory utilization while 
maintaining memory performance isolation guarantees. 
In addition, an explicit parameter is introduced that al- 
lows system administrators to control the relative impor- 
tance of these conflicting goals. 


5.1 Share-Based Allocation 


In proportional-share frameworks, resource rights are 
encapsulated by shares, which are owned by clients that 
consume resources.’ A client is entitled to consume re- 
sources proportional to its share allocation; it is guaran- 
teed a minimum resource fraction equal to its fraction of 
the total shares in the system. Shares represent relative 
resource rights that depend on the total number of shares 
contending for a resource. Client allocations degrade 
gracefully in overload situations, and clients proportion- 
ally benefit from extra resources when some allocations 
are underutilized. 


Both randomized and deterministic algorithms have 
been proposed for proportional-share allocation of 
space-shared resources. The dynamic min-funding revo- 
cation algorithm [31, 32] is simple and effective. When 
one client demands more space, a replacement algo- 
rithm selects a victim client that relinquishes some of its 
previously-allocated space. Memory is revoked from the 


4Shares are alternatively referred to as tickets or weights in the lit- 
erature. The term clients is used to abstractly refer to entities such as 
threads, processes, VMs, users, or groups. 
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client that owns the fewest shares per allocated page. Us- 
ing an economic analogy, the shares-per-page ratio can 
be interpreted as a price; revocation reallocates memory 
away from clients paying a lower price to those willing 
to pay a higher price. 


5.2 Reclaiming Idle Memory 


A significant limitation of pure proportional-share al- 
gorithms is that they do not incorporate any informa- 
tion about active memory usage or working sets. Mem- 
ory is effectively partitioned to maintain specified ratios. 
However, idle clients with many shares can hoard mem- 
ory unproductively, while active clients with few shares 
suffer under severe memory pressure. In general, the 
goals of performance isolation and efficient memory uti- 
lization often conflict. Previous attempts to cross-apply 
techniques from proportional-share CPU resource man- 
agement to compensate for idleness have not been suc- 
cessful [25]. 


ESX Server resolves this problem by introducing an 
idle memory tax. The basic idea is to charge a client 
more for an idle page than for one it is actively using. 
When memory is scarce, pages will be reclaimed prefer- 
entially from clients that are not actively using their full 
allocations. The tax rate specifies the maximum fraction 
of idle pages that may be reclaimed from a client. If the 
client later starts using a larger portion of its allocated 
memory, its allocation will increase, up to its full share. 


Min-funding revocation is extended to use an adjusted 
shares-per-page ratio. For a client with S shares and an 
allocation of P pages, of which a fraction f are active, 
the adjusted shares-per-page ratio p is 


- S 
0 P-(F+k-(0- ff) 


where the idle page cost k = 1/(1 — 7) for a given tax 
rateO <7 <1. 


The tax rate 7 provides explicit control over the de- 
sired policy for reclaiming idle memory. At one ex- 
treme, 7 = O specifies pure share-based isolation. At 
the other, 7 = 1 specifies a policy that allows all of a 
client’s idle memory to be reclaimed for more produc- 
tive uses. 


The ESX Server idle memory tax rate is a config- 
urable parameter that defaults to 75%. This allows most 
idle memory in the system to be reclaimed, while still 
providing a buffer against rapid working set increases, 
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masking the latency of system reclamation activity such 
as ballooning and swapping.° 


5.3. Measuring Idle Memory 


For the idle memory tax to be effective, the server 
needs an efficient mechanism to estimate the fraction of 
memory in active use by each virtual machine. How- 
ever, specific active and idle pages need not be identified 
individually. 


One option is to extract information using native in- 
terfaces within each guest OS. However, this is impracti- 
cal, since diverse activity metrics are used across various 
guests, and those metrics tend to focus on per-process 
working sets. Also, guest OS monitoring typically relies 
on access bits associated with page table entries, which 
are bypassed by DMA for device I/O. 


ESX Server uses a statistical sampling approach to ob- 
tain aggregate VM working set estimates directly, with- 
out any guest involvement. Each VM is sampled inde- 
pendently, using a configurable sampling period defined 
in units of VM execution time. At the start of each sam- 
pling period, a small number n of the virtual machine’s 
“physical” pages are selected randomly using a uniform 
distribution. Each sampled page is tracked by invalidat- 
ing any cached mappings associated with its PPN, such 
as hardware TLB entries and virtualized MMU state. 
The next guest access to a sampled page will be inter- 
cepted to re-establish these mappings, at which time a 
touched page count ¢ is incremented. At the end of the 
sampling period, a statistical estimate of the fraction f 
of memory actively accessed by the VM is f = t/n. 


The sampling rate may be controlled to tradeoff over- 
head and accuracy. By default, ESX Server samples 
100 pages for each 30 second period. This results in at 
most 100 minor page faults per period, incurring negli- 
gible overhead while still producing reasonably accurate 
working set estimates. 


Estimates are smoothed across multiple sampling pe- 
riods. Inspired by work on balancing stability and agility 
from the networking domain [16], we maintain separate 
exponentially-weighted moving averages with different 
gain parameters. A slow moving average is used to pro- 
duce a smooth, stable estimate. A fast moving average 


5 The configured tax rate applies uniformly to all VMs. While the 
underlying implementation supports separate, per-VM tax rates, this 
capability is not currently exposed to users. Customized or graduated 
tax rates may be useful for more sophisticated control over relative 
allocations and responsiveness. 
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Figure 6: Active Memory Sampling. A Windows VM 
executes a simple memory toucher application. The solid 
black line indicates the amount of memory repeatedly touched, 
which is varied over time. The dotted black line is the 
sampling-based statistical estimate of overall VM memory us- 
age, including background Windows activities. The estimate is 
computed as the max of fast (gray dashed line) and slow (gray 
dotted line) moving averages. The spike labelled ZPT is due to 
the Windows “zero page thread.” 





adapts quickly to working set changes. Finally, a version 
of the fast average that incorporates counts from the cur- 
rent sampling period is updated incrementally to reflect 
rapid intra-period changes. 


The server uses the maximum of these three values to 
estimate the amount of memory being actively used by 
the guest. This causes the system to respond rapidly to 
increases in memory usage and more gradually to de- 
creases in memory usage, which is the desired behavior. 
A VM that had been idle and starts using memory is al- 
lowed to ramp up to its share-based allocation quickly, 
while a VM that had been active and decreases its work- 
ing set has its idle memory reclaimed slowly via the idle 
memory tax. 


5.4 Experimental Results 


This section presents quantitative experiments that 
demonstrate the effectiveness of memory sampling and 
idle memory taxation. Memory sampling is used to es- 
timate the fraction of memory actively used by each 
VM. These estimates are then incorporated into the idle 
memory tax computations performed by the share-based 
memory allocation algorithm. 


Figure 6 presents the results of an experiment de- 
signed to illustrate the memory sampling technique. For 
this experiment, ESX Server was running on a dual- 
processor Dell Precision 420, configured to execute one 
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Figure 7: Idle Memory Tax. Two VMs with identical 
share allocations are each configured with 256 MB in an over- 
committed system. VMI (gray) runs Windows, and remains 
idle after booting. VM2 (black) executes a memory-intensive 
Linux workload. For each VM, ESX Server allocations are 
plotted as solid lines, and estimated memory usage is indicated 
by dotted lines. With an initial tax rate of 0%, the VMs each 
converge on the same 179 MB allocation. When the tax rate 
is increased to 75%, idle memory is reclaimed from VM1 and 
reallocated to VM2, boosting its performance by over 30%. 





VM running Windows 2000 Advanced Server on a sin- 
gle 800 MHz Pentium III CPU. 


A user-level toucher application allocates and repeat- 
edly accesses a controlled amount of memory that is var- 
ied between 50 MB and 250 MB. An additional 10- 
20 MB is accessed by standard Windows background 
activities. As expected, the statistical estimate of ac- 
tive memory usage responds quickly as more memory 
is touched, tracking the fast moving average, and more 
slowly as less memory is touched, tracking the slow 
moving average. 


We were originally surprised by the unexpected spike 
immediately after the toucher application terminates, an 
effect that does not occur when the same experiment is 
run under Linux. This is caused by the Windows “zero 
page thread” that runs only when no other threads are 
runnable, clearing the contents of pages it moves from 
the free page list to the zeroed page list [22]. 


Figure 7 presents experimental results that demon- 
strate the effectiveness of imposing a tax on idle mem- 
ory. For this experiment, ESX Server was running on 
a Dell Precision 420 multiprocessor with two 800 MHz 
Pentium III CPUs and 512 MB RAM, of which approx- 
imately 360 MB was available for executing VMs.° 


Some memory is required for per-VM virtualization overheads, 
which are discussed in Section 6.2. Additional memory is required for 
ESX Server itself; the smallest recommended configuration is 512 MB. 
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Two VMs with identical share allocations are each 
configured with 256 MB “physical” memory. The 
first VM that powers on runs Windows 2000 Advanced 
Server, and remains idle after booting. A few min- 
utes later, a second VM is started, running a memory- 
intensive dbench workload [28] under Red Hat Linux 
7.2. The initial tax rate is set to 7 = O, resulting in a 
pure share-based allocation. Despite the large difference 
in actual memory usage, each VM receives the same 
179 MB allocation from ESX Server. In the middle of 
the experiment, the tax rate is increased to r = 0.75, 
causing memory to be reclaimed from the idle Windows 
VM and reallocated to the active Linux VM running 
dabench. The dbench workload benefits significantly 
from the additional memory, increasing throughput by 
over 30% after the tax rate change. 


6 Allocation Policies 


ESX Server computes a target memory allocation for 
each VM based on both its share-based entitlement and 
an estimate of its working set, using the algorithm pre- 
sented in Section 5. These targets are achieved via the 
ballooning and paging mechanisms presented in Sec- 
tion 3. Page sharing runs as an additional background 
activity that reduces overall memory pressure on the sys- 
tem. This section describes how these various mecha- 
nisms are coordinated in response to specified allocation 
parameters and system load. 


6.1 Parameters 


System administrators use three basic parameters to 
control the allocation of memory to each VM: a min 
size, a max size, and memory shares. The min size is a 
guaranteed lower bound on the amount of memory that 
will be allocated to the VM, even when memory is over- 
committed. The max size is the amount of “physical” 
memory configured for use by the guest OS running in 
the VM. Unless memory is overcommitted, VMs will be 
allocated their max size. 


Memory shares entitle a VM to a fraction of physical 
memory, based on a proportional-share allocation pol- 
icy. For example, a VM that has twice as many shares as 
another is generally entitled to consume twice as much 
memory, subject to their respective min and max con- 
straints, provided they are both actively using their allo- 
cated memory. 


6.2 Admission Control 


An admission control policy ensures that sufficient 
unreserved memory and server swap space is available 
before a VM is allowed to power on. Machine memory 
must be reserved for the guaranteed min size, as well 
as additional overhead memory required for virtualiza- 
tion, for a total of min + overhead. Overhead mem- 
ory includes space for the VM graphics frame buffer 
and various virtualization data structures such as the 
pmap and shadow page tables (see Section 2). Typi- 
cal VMs reserve 32 MB for overhead, of which 4 to 
8 MB is devoted to the frame buffer, and the remainder 
contains implementation-specific data structures. Addi- 
tional memory is required for VMs larger than 1 GB. 


Disk swap space must be reserved for the remaining 
VM memory; i.e. max — min. This reservation ensures 
the system is able to preserve VM memory under any cir- 
cumstances; in practice, only a small fraction of this disk 
space is typically used. Similarly, while memory reser- 
vations are used for admission control, actual memory 
allocations vary dynamically, and unused reservations 
are not wasted. 


6.3. Dynamic Reallocation 


ESX Server recomputes memory allocations dynami- 
cally in response to various events: changes to system- 
wide or per-VM allocation parameters by a system ad- 
ministrator, the addition or removal of a VM from the 
system, and changes in the amount of free memory that 
cross predefined thresholds. Additional rebalancing is 
performed periodically to reflect changes in idle mem- 
ory estimates for each VM. 


Most operating systems attempt to maintain a mini- 
mum amount of free memory. For example, BSD Unix 
normally starts reclaiming memory when the percentage 
of free memory drops below 5% and continues reclaim- 
ing until the free memory percentage reaches 7% [18]. 
ESX Server employs a similar approach, but uses four 
thresholds to reflect different reclamation states: high, 
soft, hard, and low, which default to 6%, 4%, 2%, and 
1% of system memory, respectively. 


In the the high state, free memory is sufficient and no 
reclamation is performed. In the soft state, the system 
reclaims memory using ballooning, and resorts to pag- 
ing only in cases where ballooning is not possible. In 
the hard state, the system relies on paging to forcibly re- 
claim memory. In the rare event that free memory tran- 
siently falls below the low threshold, the system con- 
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tinues to reclaim memory via paging, and additionally 
blocks the execution of all VMs that are above their tar- 
get allocations. 


In all memory reclamation states, the system com- 
putes target allocations for VMs to drive the aggregate 
amount of free space above the high threshold. A transi- 
tion to a lower reclamation state occurs when the amount 
of free memory drops below the lower threshold. Af- 
ter reclaiming memory, the system transitions back to 
the next higher state only after significantly exceeding 
the higher threshold; this hysteresis prevents rapid state 
fluctuations. 


To demonstrate dynamic reallocation we ran a work- 
load consisting of five virtual machines. A pair of VMs 
executed a Microsoft Exchange benchmark; one VM ran 
an Exchange Server under Windows 2000 Server, and 
a second VM ran a load generator client under Win- 
dows 2000 Professional. A different pair executed a Cit- 
tix MetaFrame benchmark; one VM ran a MetaFrame 
Server under Windows 2000 Advanced Server, and a 
second VM ran a load generator client under Windows 
2000 Server. A final VM executed database queries with 
Microsoft SQL Server under Windows 2000 Advanced 
Server. The Exchange VMs were each configured with 
256 MB memory; the other three VMs were each con- 
figured with 320 MB. The min size for each VM was set 
to half of its configured max size, and memory shares 
were allocated proportional to the max size of each VM. 


For this experiment, ESX Server was running on 
an IBM Netfinity 8500R multiprocessor with eight 
550 MHz Pentium III CPUs. To facilitate demonstrat- 
ing the effects of memory pressure, machine memory 
was deliberately limited so that only 1 GB was avail- 
able for executing VMs. The aggregate VM workload 
was configured to use a total of 1472 MB; with the addi- 
tional 160 MB required for overhead memory, memory 
was overcommitted by more than 60%. 


Figure 8(a) presents ESX Server allocation states dur- 
ing the experiment. Except for brief transitions early in 
the run, nearly all time is spent in the high and soft states. 
Figure 8(b) plots several allocation metrics over time. 
When the experiment is started, all five VMs boot con- 
currently. Windows zeroes the contents of all pages in 
“physical” memory while booting. This causes the sys- 
tem to become overcommitted almost immediately, as 
each VM accesses all of its memory. Since the Windows 
balloon drivers are not started until late in the boot se- 
quence, ESX Server is forced to start paging to disk. For- 
tunately, the “share before swap” optimization described 
in Section 4.3 is very effective: 325 MB of zero pages 
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Figure 8: Dynamic Reallocation. Memory allocation 
Metrics over time for a consolidated workload consisting of 
five Windows VMs: Microsoft Exchange (separate server and 
client load generator VMs), Citrix MetaFrame (separate server 
and client load generator VMs), and Microsoft SQL Server. 
(a) ESX Server allocation state transitions. (b) Aggregate al- 
location metrics summed over all five VMs. (c) Allocation 
metrics for MetaFrame Server VM. (d) Allocation metrics for 
SQL Server VM. 
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are reclaimed via page sharing, while only 35 MB of 
non-zero data is actually written to disk.’ As a result of 
sharing, the aggregate allocation to all VMs approaches 
1200 MB, exceeding the total amount of machine mem- 
ory. Soon after booting, the VMs start executing their 
application benchmarks, the amount of shared memory 
drops rapidly, and ESX Server compensates by using 
ballooning to reclaim memory. Page sharing continues 
to exploit sharing opportunities over the run, saving ap- 
proximately 200 MB. 


Figures 8(c) and 8(d) show the same memory al- 
location data for the Citrix MetaFrame Server VM 
and the Microsoft SQL Server VM, respectively. The 
MetaFrame Server allocation tracks its active memory 
usage, and also grows slowly over time as page sharing 
reduces overall memory pressure. The SQL Server allo- 
cation starts high as it processes queries, then drops to 
160 MB as it idles, the lower bound imposed by its min 
size. When a long-running query is issued later, its ac- 
tive memory increases rapidly, and memory is quickly 
reallocated from other VMs. 


7 VO Page Remapping 


Modern IA-32 processors support a physical address 
extension (PAE) mode that allows the hardware to ad- 
dress up to 64 GB of memory with 36-bit addresses [13]. 
However, many devices that use DMA for I/O transfers 
can address only a subset of this memory. For example, 
some network interface cards with 32-bit PCI interfaces 
can address only the lowest 4 GB of memory. 


Some high-end systems provide hardware support that 
can be used to remap memory for data transfers using a 
separate I/O MMU. More commonly, support for I/O in- 
volving “high” memory above the 4 GB boundary in- 
volves copying the data through a temporary bounce 
buffer in “low” memory. Unfortunately, copying can im- 
pose significant overhead resulting in increased latency, 
reduced throughput, or increased CPU load. 


This problem is exacerbated by virtualization, since 
even pages from virtual machines configured with less 
than 4 GB of “physical” memory may be mapped to ma- 
chine pages residing in high memory. Fortunately, this 
same level of indirection in the virtualized memory sys- 
tem can be exploited to transparently remap guest pages 
between high and low memory. 


7 This is the peak amount of memory paged to disk over the entire 
run. To avoid clutter, paging metrics were omitted from the graphs; the 
amount of data swapped to disk was less than 20 MB for the remainder 
of the experiment. 


ESX Server maintains statistics to track “hot” pages 
in high memory that are involved in repeated I/O op- 
erations. For example, a software cache of physical- 
to-machine page mappings (PPN-to-MPN) associated 
with network transmits is augmented to count the num- 
ber of times each page has been copied. When the 
count exceeds a specified threshold, the page is trans- 
parently remapped into low memory. This scheme has 
proved very effective with guest operating systems that 
use a limited number of pages as network buffers. For 
some network-intensive workloads, the number of pages 
copied is reduced by several orders of magnitude. 


The decision to remap a page into low memory in- 
creases the demand for low pages, which may become a 
scarce resource. It may be desirable to remap some low 
pages into high memory, in order to free up sufficient 
low pages for remapping I/O pages that are currently 
“hot.” We are currently exploring various techniques, 
ranging from simple random replacement to adaptive ap- 
proaches based on cost-benefit tradeoffs. 


8 Related Work 


Virtual machines have been used in numerous re- 
search projects [3, 7, 8, 9] and commercial products 
(20, 23] over the past several decades. ESX Server 
was inspired by recent work on Disco [3] and Cellular 
Disco [9], which virtualized shared-memory multipro- 
cessor servers to run multiple instances of IRIX. 


ESX Server uses many of the same virtualization tech- 
niques as other VMware products. One key distinction 
is that VMware Workstation uses a hosted architecture 
for maximum portability across diverse desktop systems 
[23], while ESX Server manages server hardware di- 
rectly for complete control over resource management 
and improved I/O performance. 


Many of the mechanisms and policies we developed 
were motivated by the need to run existing commodity 
operating systems without any modifications. This en- 
ables ESX Server to run proprietary operating systems 
such as Microsoft Windows and standard distributions 
of open-source systems such as Linux. 


Ballooning implicitly coaxes a guest OS into reclaim- 
ing memory using its own native page replacement algo- 
rithms. It has some similarity to the “self-paging” tech- 
nique used in the Nemesis system [11], which requires 
applications to handle their own virtual memory opera- 
tions, including revocation. However, few applications 
are capable of making their own page replacement deci- 
sions, and applications must be modified to participate in 
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an explicit revocation protocol. In contrast, guest operat- 
ing systems already implement page replacement algo- 
rithms and are oblivious to ballooning details. Since they 
operate at different levels, ballooning and self-paging 
could be used together, allowing applications to make 
their own decisions in response to reclamation requests 
that originate at a much higher level. 


Content-based page sharing was directly influenced 
by the transparent page sharing work in Disco [3]. How- 
ever, the content-based approach used in ESX Server 
avoids the need to modify, hook, or even understand 
guest OS code. It also exploits many opportunities for 
sharing missed by both Disco and the standard copy-on- 
write techniques used in conventional operating systems. 


IBM’s MXT memory compression technology [27], 
which achieves substantial memory savings on server 
workloads, provided additional motivation for page 
sharing. Although this hardware approach eliminates re- 
dundancy at a sub-page granularity, its gains from com- 
pression of large zero-filled regions and other patterns 
can also be achieved via page sharing. 


ESX Server exploits the ability to transparently remap 
“physical” pages for both page sharing and I/O page 
remapping. Disco employed similar techniques for 
replication and migration to improve locality and fault 
containment in NUMA multiprocessors [3, 9]. In gen- 
eral, page remapping is a well-known approach that is 
commonly used to change virtual-to-physical mappings 
in systems that do not have an extra level of “virtualized 
physical” addressing. For example, remapping and page 
coloring have been used to improve cache performance 
and isolation [17, 19, 21]. 


The ESX Server mechanism for working-set estima- 
tion is related to earlier uses of page faults to main- 
tain per-page reference bits in software on architectures 
lacking direct hardware support [2]. However, we com- 
bine this technique with a unique statistical sampling ap- 
proach. Instead of tracking references to all pages indi- 
vidually, an aggregate estimate of idleness is computed 
by sampling a small subset. 


Our allocation algorithm extends previous research on 
proportional-share allocation of space-shared resources 
(31, 32]. The introduction of a “tax” on idle mem- 
ory solves a significant known problem with pure share- 
based approaches [25], enabling efficient memory uti- 
lization while still maintaining share-based isolation. 
The use of economic metaphors is also related to more 
explicit market-based approaches designed to facilitate 
decentralized application-level optimization [12]. 


9 Conclusions 


We have presented the core mechanisms and policies 
used to manage memory resources in ESX Server [29], 
a commercially-available product. Our contributions in- 
clude several novel techniques and algorithms for allo- 
cating memory across virtual machines running unmod- 
ified commodity operating systems. 


A new ballooning technique reclaims memory from 
a VM by implicitly causing the guest OS to invoke its 
own memory managementroutines. Anidle memory tax 
was introduced to solve an open problem in share-based 
management of space-shared resources, enabling both 
performance isolation and efficient memory utilization. 
Idleness is measured via a statistical working set esti- 
mator. Content-based transparent page sharing exploits 
sharing opportunities within and between VMs without 
any guest OS involvement. Page remapping is also lever- 
aged to reduce I/O copying overheads in large-memory 
systems. A higher-level dynamic reallocation policy co- 
ordinates these diverse techniques to efficiently support 
virtual machine workloads that overcommit memory. 


We are currently exploring a variety of issues re- 
lated to memory management in virtual machine sys- 
tems. Transparent page remapping can be exploited to 
improve locality and fault containment on NUMA hard- 
ware [3, 9] and to manage the allocation of cache mem- 
ory to VMs by controlling page colors [17]. Additional 
work is focused on higher-level grouping abstractions 
[30, 31], multi-resource tradeoffs [24, 31], and adaptive 
feedback-driven workload management techniques [5]. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the Denali isolation kernel, an 
operating system architecture that safely multipleres a 
large number of untrusted Internet services on shared 
hardware. Denali’s goal is to allow new Internet services 
to be “pushed” into third party infrastructure, relieving 
Internet service authors from the burden of acquiring and 
maintaining physical infrastructure. Our isolation kernel 
erposes a virtual machine abstraction, but unlike conven- 
tional virtual machine monitors, Denali does not attempt 
to emulate the underlying physical architecture precisely, 
and instead modifies the virtual architecture to gain scale, 
performance, and simplicity of implementation. In this 
paper, we first discuss design principles of isolation ker- 
nels, and then we describe the design and implementation 
of Denali. Following this, we present a detailed evalua- 
tion of Denali, demonstrating that the overhead of virtu- 
alization is small, that our architectural choices are war- 
ranted, and that we can successfully scale to more than 
10,000 virtual machines on commodity hardware. 


1 Introduction 


Advances in networking and computing technol- 
ogy have accelerated the proliferation of Internet ser- 
vices, an application model in which service code ex- 
ecutes in the Internet infrastructure rather than on 
client PCs. Many applications fit this model, includ- 
ing web sites, search engines, and wide area plat- 
forms such as content distribution networks, caching 
systems, and network experimentation testbeds [25]. 
The Denali project seeks to encourage and enhance 
the Internet service model by making it possible for 
untrusted software services to be “pushed” safely into 
third party hosting infrastructure, thereby separat- 
ing the deployment of services from the management 
of the physical infrastructure on which they run. 

While this has clear benefits, it also faces difficult 
technical challenges. One challenge is scale: for cost- 
efficiency and convenience, infrastructure providers 
will need to multiplex many services on each server 
machine, as it would be prohibitively expensive to 
dedicate a separate machine to each service. A sec- 
ond challenge is security: infrastructure providers 
cannot trust hosted services, and services will not 
trust each other. There must be strong isolation be- 


tween services, both for security and to enforce fair 
resource provisioning. 

In this paper, we present the design, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of the Denali isolation ker- 
nel, an x86-based operating system that isolates un- 
trusted software services in separate protection do- 
mains. The architecture of Denali is similar to 
that of virtual machine monitors such as Disco [6], 
VMWare [31], and VM/370 [9]. A virtual machine 
monitor carves a physical machine into multiple vir- 
tual machines; by virtualizing all hardware resources, 
a VMM can prevent one VM from even naming the 
resources of another VM, let alone modifying them. 

To support unmodified legacy “guest” OSs and 
applications, conventional VMMs have the burden 
of faithfully emulating the complete architecture of 
the physical machine. However, modern physical 
architectures were not designed with virtualization 
or scale in mind. In Denali, we have reconsidered 
the exposed virtual architecture, making substantial 
changes to the underlying physical architecture to en- 
hance scalability, performance, and simplicity, while 
retaining the strong isolation properties of VMMs. 

For example, although Denali exposes virtual 
disks and NICs, their interfaces have been redesigned 
for simplicity and performance. Similarly, Denali ex- 
poses an instruction set architecture which is similar 
to x86 (to gain the performance benefits of directly 
executing instructions on the host processor), but in 
which non-virtualizable aspects have been hidden for 
simplicity, and in which the interrupt model has been 
changed for scalability. 

The cost of Denali’s virtual architecture modi- 
fications is backwards compatibility: Denali is not 
able to run unmodified legacy guest operating sys- 
tems. However, the Denali virtual architecture is 
complete, in the sense that a legacy operating sys- 
tem could be ported to Denali (although this is still 
work in progress). To evaluate Denali in the ab- 
sence of a ported legacy OS, we implemented our own 
lightweight guest OS, called Ilwaco, which contains 
a port of the BSD TCP/IP networking stack, thread 
support, and support for a subset of the POSIX API. 
We have ported several applications to Ilwaco, in- 
cluding a web server, the Quake II game server, tel- 
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net, and various utilities. 
1.1 Contributions 


The contributions of this paper are: 


1. A case for isolation kernels, an OS structure 
for isolating untrusted software services; 

2. A set of design principles for isolation kernels, 
arguing for a VMM-like structure, but with strategic 
modifications to the virtual architecture for scalabil- 
ity, performance, and simplicity; 

3. The design, implementation, and evaluation 
of the Denali isolation kernel, focusing on the chal- 
lenges of scale, and demonstrating that Denali can 
scale to over 10,000 VMs on commodity hardware. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we describe the various classes of applica- 
tions we hope to enable, and derive design principles 
of isolation kernels. Section 3 discusses the design 
and implementation of the Denali isolation kernel. 
In Section 4, we evaluate our implementation, focus- 
ing on issues of scale. We compare Denali to related 
work in Section 5, and we conclude in Section 6. 


2 The Case for Isolation Kernels 


Many applications and services would benefit 
from the ability to push untrusted code into the Inter- 
net infrastructure. We outline some of these below, 
and use them to motivate the properties required by 
an isolation kernel. 

Supporting dynamic content in content delivery 
systems: a progression of content delivery systems 
has been introduced in recent years, including CDNs, 
proxy caches [34], and peer-to-peer networks [30]. All 
suffer from the limitation that only static content is 
supported, whereas a large and increasing fraction 
of content is dynamically generated [34]. Dynamic 
content distribution requires the ability to execute 
and isolate untrusted content generation code. 

Pushing Internet services into virtual hosting in- 
frastructure: a “virtual” hosting center would allow 
new Internet services to be uploaded into managed 
data centers. In addition to supporting commercial 
services, we believe virtual hosting centers would en- 
courage the emergence of a grassroots development 
community for Internet services, similar to the share- 
ware community that exists for desktop applications. 

Internet measurement and experimentation in- 
frastructure: NIMI [25] and CAIRN [2] have sought 
to deploy wide-area testbeds to support network 
measurement research. Recent projects such as 
Chord [30] would benefit from the ability to de- 
ploy research prototypes at scale across the Inter- 
net. Whether for measurement or prototyping, the 
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infrastructure must be able to multiplex and isolate 
mutually distrusting experiments. 

Mobile code: deploying mobile code in routers 
and servers has been proposed by both active net- 
works and mobile agent systems [19]. 

All of these services and applications share sev- 
eral properties. For the sake of cost-efficiency, mul- 
tiple services will need to be multiplexed on shared 
infrastructure. As a result, software infrastructure 
must exist to isolate multiplexed services from each 
other: a service must not be able to corrupt another 
service or the underlying protection system. Addi- 
tionally, performance isolation is required to bound 
each service’s resource consumption. Finally, the 
degree of information sharing between these multi- 
plexed services will be small, or entirely non-existent. 
Because of this, it is reasonable to strengthen isola- 
tion at the cost of high sharing overhead. 

As we will argue in detail, no existing software 
system has the correct set of properties to support 
this emerging class of Internet services. Existing 
software protection systems (including operating sys- 
tems, language-based protection techniques, and vir- 
tual machine monitors) suffer from some combina- 
tion of security vulnerabilities, complexity, insuffi- 
cient scalability, poor performance, or resource man- 
agement difficulties. We believe that a new software 
architecture called an isolation kernel is required to 
address the challenges of hosting untrusted services. 


2.1 Isolation Kernel Design Principles 


An isolation kernel is a small-kernel operating 
system architecture targeted at hosting multiple un- 
trusted applications that require little data sharing. 
We have formulated four principles that govern the 
design of isolation kernels. 


1. Expose low-level resources rather than 
high-level abstractions. In theory, one might hope 
to achieve isolation on a conventional OS by con- 
fining each untrusted service to its own process (or 
process group). However, OSs have proven ineffec- 
tive at containing insecure code, let alone untrusted 
or malicious services. An OS exposes high-level ab- 
stractions, such as files and sockets, as opposed to 
low-level resources such as disk blocks and network 
packets. High-level abstractions entail significant 
complexity and typically have a wide API, violating 
the security principle of economy of mechanism [29]. 
They also invite “layer below” attacks, in which an 
attacker gains unauthorized access to a resource by 
requesting it below the layer of enforcement [18]. 
An isolation kernel exposes hardware-level re- 
sources, displacing the burden of implementing oper- 
ating systems abstractions to user-level code. In this 
respect, an isolation kernel resembles other “small 
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kernel” architectures such as microkernels [1], vir- 
tual machine monitors [6], and Exokernels [20]. Al- 
though small kernel architectures were once viewed 
as prohibitively inefficient, modern hardware im- 
provements have made performance less of a concern. 


2. Prevent direct sharing by exposing only 
private, virtualized namespaces. Conventional 
OSs facilitate protected data sharing between users 
and applications by exposing global namespaces, 
such as file systems and shared memory regions. The 
presence of these sharing mechanisms introduces the 
problem of specifying a complex access control policy 
to protect these globally exposed resources. 

Little direct sharing is needed across Internet ser- 
vices, and therefore an isolation kernel should pre- 
vent direct sharing by confining each application to a 
private namespace. Memory pages, disk blocks, and 
all other resources should be virtualized, eliminating 
the need for a complex access control policy: the only 
sharing allowed is through the virtual network. 

Both principles 1 and 2 are required to achieve 
strong isolation. For example, the UNIX chroot 
command discourages direct sharing by confining ap- 
plications to a private file system name space. How- 
ever, because chroot is built on top of the file sys- 
tem abstraction, it has been compromised by a layer- 
below attack in which the attacker uses a cached file 
descriptor to subvert file system access control. 

Although our discussion has focused on secu- 
rity isolation, high-level abstractions and direct shar- 
ing also reduce performance isolation. High-level 
abstractions create contention points where appli- 
cations compete for resources and synchronization 
primitives. This leads to the effect of “cross- 
talk” [23], where application resource management 
decisions interfere with each other. The presence of 
data sharing leads to hidden shared resources like the 
file system buffer cache, which complicate precise re- 
source accounting. 


3. Zipf’s Law implies the need for scale. An 
isolation kernel must be designed to scale up to a 
large number of services. For example, to support dy- 
namic content in web caches and CDNs, each cache 
or CDN node will need to store content from hun- 
dreds (if not thousands) of dynamic web sites. Sim- 
ilarly, a wide-area research testbed to simulate sys- 
tems such as peer-to-peer content sharing applica- 
tions must scale to millions of simulated nodes. A 
testbed with thousands of contributing sites would 
need to support thousands of virtual nodes per site. 

Studies of web documents, DNS names, and 
other network services show that popularity tends 
to be driven by Zipf distributions [5]. Accordingly, 
we anticipate that isolation kernels must be able to 
handle Zipf workloads. Zipf distributions have two 


defining traits: most requests go to a small set of pop- 
ular services, but a significant fraction of requests go 
to a large set of unpopular services. Unpopular ser- 
vices are accessed infrequently, reinforcing the need 
to multiplex many services on a single machine. 


To scale, an isolation kernel must employ tech- 
niques to minimize the memory footprint of each ser- 
vice, including metadata maintained by the kernel. 
Since the set of all unpopular services won’t fit in 
memory, the kernel must treat memory as a cache of 
popular services, swapping inactive services to disk. 
Zipf distributions have a poor cache hit rate [5], im- 
plying that we need rapid swapping to reduce the 
cache miss penalty of touching disk. 


4, Modify the virtualized architecture for sim- 
plicity, scale, and performance. Virtual machine 
monitors (VMMs), such as Disco [6] and VM/370 [9], 
adhere to our first two principles. These systems also 
strive to support legacy OSs by precisely emulating 
the underlying hardware architecture. In our view, 
the two goals of isolation and hardware emulation are 
orthogonal. Isolation kernels decouple these goals by 
allowing the virtual architecture to deviate from the 
underlying physical architecture. By so doing, wecan 
enhance properties such as performance, simplicity, 
and scalability, while achieving the strong isolation 
that VMMs provide. 


The drawback of this approach is that it gives 
up support for unmodified legacy operating systems. 
We have chosen to focus on the systems issues of 
scalability and performance rather than backwards 
compatibility for legacy OSs. However, we are cur- 
rently implementing a port of the Linux operating 
system to the Denali virtual architecture; this port 
is still work in progress. 


3 The Denali Isolation Kernel 


The Denali isolation kernel embodies all of the 
principles described in the previous section of this pa- 
per. Architecturally, Denali is a thin software layer 
that runs directly on x86 hardware. Denali exposes 
a virtual machine (VM) architecture that is based on 
the x86 hardware, and supports the secure multiplex- 
ing of many VMs on an underlying physical machine. 
Each VM can run its own “guest” operating system 
and applications (Figure 1). 


This section of the paper presents the design of 
the Denali virtual architecture, and the implemen- 
tation of an isolation kernel to support it. We also 
describe the Ilwaco guest OS, which is tailored for 
building Internet services that execute on the Denali 
virtual architecture. 
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Denali virtual 
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— 
Denali isolation kernel 
i 
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Figure 1: The Denali architecture: the Denali isola- 
tion kernel is a thin software layer that exposes a virtual 
machine abstraction that is based on the underlying x86 
architecture. 


x86 arch. 
interface 





3.1 The Denali Virtual Architecture 


The Denali virtual architecture consists of an in- 
struction set, a memory architecture, and an I/O ar- 
chitecture (including an interrupt model). We de- 
scribe each of these components in turn. 


3.1.1 ISA 


The Denali virtual instruction set was designed 
for both performance and simplicity. The ISA pri- 
marily consists of a subset of the x86 instruction set, 
so that most virtual instructions execute directly on 
the physical processor. The x86 ISA is not strictly 
virtualizable, as it contains instructions that behave 
differently in user mode and kernel mode [17, 27]; 
x86 virtual machine monitors must use a combination 
of complex binary rewriting and memory protection 
techniques to virtualize these instructions. Since De- 
nali is not designed to support legacy OSs, our virtual 
architecture simply defines these instructions to have 
ambiguous semantics. If a VM executes one of these 
instructions, at worst the VM could harm itself. In 
practice, they are rarely used; most deal with legacy 
architecture features like segmentation, and none are 
emitted by C compilers such as gcc (unless they ap- 
pear in inlined assembly fragments). 

Denali defines two purely virtual instructions. 
The first is an “idle-with-timeout” instruction that 
helps VMs avoid wasting their share of the physi- 
cal CPU by executing OS idle loops. The idle-with- 
timeout instruction lets a VM halt its virtual CPU 
for either a bounded amount of physical time, or until 
an interrupt arrives for the VM.! The second purely 
virtual instruction simply allows a virtual machine to 
terminate its own execution. 

Denali adds several virtual registers to the x86 
register file, to expose system information such as 
CPU speed, the size of memory, and the current sys- 
tem time. Virtual registers also provide a lightweight 
communication mechanism between virtual machines 

1Denali’s idle instruction is similar to the x86 halt instruc- 
tion, which is executed to put the system into a low-power 


state during idle periods. Denali’s timeout feature allows for 
fine-grained CPU sharing. 
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and the kernel. For example, we implemented De- 
nali’s interrupt-enabled flag as a virtual register. 


3.1.2. Memory Architecture 


Each Denali VM is given its own (virtualized) 
physical 32-bit address space. A VM may only ac- 
cess a subset of this 32-bit address space, the size 
and range of which is chosen by the isolation ker- 
nel when the VM is instantiated. The kernel itself 
is mapped into a portion of the address space that 
the VM cannot access; because of this, we can avoid 
physical TLB flushes on VM/VMM crossings. 

By default, a VM cannot virtualize its own (vir- 
tualized) physical address space: in other words, by 
default, there is no virtual MMU. In this configura- 
tion, a VM’s OS shares its address space with ap- 
plications, similar to a libOS in Exokernel [20]. Ex- 
posing a single address space to each VM improves 
performance, by avoiding TLB flushes during context 
switches between applications in the same VM [31]. 

We have recently added support for an op- 
tional, virtual MMU to Denali; this virtual MMU 
looks nothing like the underlying x86-based physical 
MMU, but instead is modeled after a simple software- 
loaded TLB, similar to those of modern RISC archi- 
tectures. A software-loaded TLB has the advantage 
that the VM itself gets to define its own page-table 
structure, and the software TLB interface between 
the VMM and the VM is substantially simpler than 
the more complex page table interface mandated by 
the x86 hardware-loaded TLB architecture. 


3.1.3. I/O Devices and Interrupt Model 


Denali exposes several virtual I/O devices, in- 
cluding an Ethernet NIC, a disk, a keyboard, a con- 
sole, and a timer. Denali’s virtual devices have sim- 
ilar functionality to their physical counterparts, but 
they expose a simpler interface. Physical devices of- 
ten have “chatty” interfaces, requiring many pro- 
grammed I/O instructions per operation. VMMs 
that emulate real hardware devices suffer high over- 
head, since each PIO must be emulated [31]. Another 
benefit of simplification is portability: our virtual 
device interfaces are independent of the underlying 
physical devices. 

Denali has chosen to omit many x86 architectural 
features. Virtual devices have been simplified to be- 
gin in a well-known, pre-initialized state when a VM 
boots. This simplifies both the Denali isolation ker- 
nel and guest OSs by eliminating the need to probe 
virtual devices on boot. Denali also does not expose 
the BIOS? or segmentation hardware, because these 
features are rarely used outside of system boot. 


2The BIOS is also involved in power management; Denali 
does not expose this to VMs. 
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Denali exposes virtual interrupts to VMs, much 
in the same way that the physical x86 architecture 
exposes real interrupts to the host processor. Vir- 
tual interrupts are typically triggered by physical in- 
terrupts, such as when an Ethernet packet arrives 
that is destined for a particular VM. However, not 
all physical interrupts cause virtual interrupts; for 
example, a packet may arrive that is not destined 
for any of the running VMs, in which case the isola- 
tion kernel simply drops the packet without raising 
a virtual interrupt. 


Denali’s interrupt dispatch model differs signif- 
icantly from the underlying x86 hardware to bet- 
ter support the multiplexing of many virtual ma- 
chines. As the number of simultaneously running 
VMs grows, it becomes increasingly unlikely that the 
VM which is the ultimate recipient of a physical in- 
terrupt is executing when the interrupt is raised. In 
some cases, the target VM could even be swapped 
out to disk. Rather than preserving the immediate 
interrupt semantics of x86, Denali delays and batches 
interrupts destined for non-running VMs. A VM re- 
ceives pending interrupts once it begins its normal 
scheduler quantum, and if multiple interrupts are 
pending for a VM, all interrupts are delivered in a sin- 
gle VMM/VM crossing. This is similar to the Mach 
3.0 user-level I/O interface [15]. 


Denali’s asynchronous, batched interrupt model 
changes the semantics of timing-related interrupts. 
For example, a conventional timer interrupt implies 
that a fixed-size time interval has just passed. In 
Denali, a virtual timer interrupt implies that some 
amount of physical time has passed, but the duration 
may depend on how many other VMs are contend- 
ing for the CPU. As a result, the interpretation of 
timer interrupts in the implementation of guest OS 
software timers must be altered. 


3.2 Isolation Kernel Implementation 


The Denali isolation kernel runs directly on x86 
hardware. The core of the kernel, including multi- 
programming, paging, and virtual device emulation, 
was implemented from scratch; we used the Flux OS- 
Kit [14] for device drivers and other hardware sup- 
port routines, and some support libraries such as libc. 


The isolation kernel serves two roles: it imple- 
ments the Denali virtual architecture, and it multi- 
plexes physical resources across competing VMs. We 
have maintained a strict separation between resource 
management policy and mechanism, so that we could 
implement different policies without affecting other 
aspects of the isolation kernel. 
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3.2.1 CPU Virtualization 


Denali uses standard multiprogramming tech- 
niques to multiplex the CPU across VMs. The iso- 
lation kernel maintains a per-VM thread structure, 
which contains a kernel stack, space for the register 
file, and the thread status. The policy for multiplex- 
ing the CPU is split into two components: a gate- 
keeper policy enforces admission control by choosing 
a subset of active machines to admit into the sys- 
tem; the rest are swapped to disk, as we will describe 
later. The scheduler policy controls context switch- 
ing among the set of admitted machines. 

The gatekeeper admits machines in FIFO order 
as long as there are a minimum number of phys- 
ical backing pages available. The scheduler uses 
round-robin scheduling among the set of admitted 
machines. These policies were chosen because they 
are simple and starvation-free. When a VM issues 
an idle-with-timeout instruction, it is removed from 
scheduler consideration until its timer fires, or a vir- 
tual interrupt arrives. As compensation for idling, 
a VM receives higher scheduler priority for its next 
quantum. 

Virtual registers are stored in a page at the be- 
ginning of a VM’s (virtual) physical address space. 
This page is shared between the VM and the isola- 
tion kernel, avoiding the overhead of kernel traps for 
register modifications. In other respects, the virtual 
registers behave like normal memory (for example, 
they can be paged out to disk). 

Because Denali’s ISA is based on x86, we can use 
existing x86 compilers and linkers when authoring 
OS or application code to run in a Denali VM. In 
particular, we have been primarily using the gcc C 
compiler and the 1d linker on Linux, although we 
did need to change the link map used by 1d to take 
Denali’s memory architecture into account. 


3.2.2. Memory Management 


The (virtual) physical address space exposed to a 
VM has two components: a portion that is accessible 
to the VM, and a protected portion accessible only to 
the isolation kernel. Each VM also has a swap region 
allocated on behalf of it by the isolation kernel; this 
swap region is striped across local disks. The swap 
region is used by the isolation kernel to swap or page 
out portions of the VM’s address space. Swap re- 
gions are statically allocated at VM creation time, 
and are large enough to hold the entire VM-visible 
address space. Static allocation drastically reduces 
the amount of bookkeeping metadata in the isolation 
kernel: each swap region is completely described by 
20 bytes of kernel memory. Static allocation wastes 
disk capacity in return for performance and scalabil- 
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ity, but the decreasing cost of storage capacity makes 
this trade-off worthwhile. 

The isolation kernel is pinned in physical mem- 
ory, but VMs are paged in on demand. Upon taking 
a page fault, the kernel verifies that the faulting VM 
hasn’t accessed an illegal virtual address, allocates 
necessary page tables, and initiates a read from the 
VM’s swap region. 

The system periodically redistributes physical 
memory from inactive VMs to active VMs. We use 
the WSClock [7] page replacement algorithm, which 
attempts to maintain each VM’s working set in mem- 
ory by maintaining a virtual time stamp along with a 
clock reference bit. This helps reduce thrashing, and 
is more fair to machines that experience heavy pag- 
ing (such as reactivated machines that are entirely 
swapped out). To encourage good disk locality, all 
memory buffers for a given VM are clustered together 
in the clock circular list. 

For the remainder of this paper, we configured 
the system to expose only 16MB of accessible (vir- 
tual) physical address space to each VM. This models 
the challenging scenario of having many small ser- 
vices multiplexed on the same hardware. Because 
virtual MMUs are such a recent addition and are still 
being performance optimized, we did not turn on vir- 
tual MMU support for the experiments presented in 
Section 4. Although we hope that enabling virtual 
MMU support will not affect our overall performance 
results, we have not yet demonstrated this. 


3.2.3. I/O Devices and Interrupt Model 


Denali emulates a switched Ethernet LAN con- 
necting all VMs. Each VM is assigned a virtual Eth- 
ernet NIC; from the perspective of external physical 
hosts, it appears as though each VM has its own 
physical Ethernet card. VMs interact with the vir- 
tual NIC using standard programmed I/O instruc- 
tions, although the interface to the virtual NIC is 
drastically simpler than physical NICs, consisting 
only of a packet send and a packet receive opera- 
tion. On the reception path, the isolation kernel em- 
ulates an Ethernet switch by demultiplexing incom- 
ing packets into a receive queue for the destination 
virtual machine. VMs can only process packets dur- 
ing their scheduler quantum, effectively implement- 
ing a form of lazy-receiver processing [11]. On the 
transmit path, the kernel maintains a per-machine 
queue of outbound packets which a VM can fill dur- 
ing its scheduler quantum. These transmit queues 
are drained according to a packet scheduler policy; 
Denali currently processes packets in round-robin or- 
der from the set of actively sending VMs. 

Denali provides virtual disk support to VMs. 
The isolation kernel contains a simple file system in 


which it manages persistent, fixed-sized virtual disks. 
When a VM is instantiated, the isolation kernel ex- 
poses a set of virtual disks to it; the VM can ini- 
tiate asynchronous reads and writes of 4KB blocks 
from the disks to which it has been given access. Be- 
cause virtual disks exist independently of virtual ma- 
chines, Denali trivially supports optimizations such 
as the read-only sharing of virtual disks across VMs. 
For example, if multiple VMs all use the same ker- 
nel boot image, that boot image can be stored on a 
single read-only virtual disk and shared by the VMs. 

Denali also emulates a keyboard, console, and 
timer devices. These virtual devices do not differ 
significantly from physical hardware devices, and we 
do not describe them further. 

Denali’s batched interrupt model is implemented 
by maintaining a bitmask of pending interrupts for 
each VM. When a virtual interrupt arrives, the kernel 
posts the interrupt to the bitmask, activates the VM 
if it is idle, and clears any pending timeouts. When a 
VM begins its next quantum, the kernel uploads the 
bitmask to a virtual register, and transfers control 
to an interrupt handler. A VM can disable virtual 
interrupts by setting a virtual register value; VMs 
can never directly disable physical interrupts. 


3.2.4 Supervisor Virtual Machine 


Denali gives special privileges to a supervisor 
VM, including the ability to create and destroy other 
VMs. Because complexity is a source of security 
vulnerabilities, wherever possible we have displaced 
complexity from the isolation kernel to the supervisor 
VM. For example, the isolation kernel does not have 
a network stack: if a remote VM image needs to be 
downloaded for execution, this is done by the super- 
visor VM. Similarly, the supervisor VM keeps track 
of the association between virtual disks and VMs, 
and is responsible for initializing or loading initial 
disk images into virtual disks. The supervisor VM 
can be accessed via the console, or through a simple 
telnet interface. In a production system, the security 
of the supervisor VM should be enhanced by using a 
secure login protocol such as ssh. 


3.3 Ilwaco Guest OS 


Although the Denali virtual machine interface is 
functionally complete, it is not a convenient interface 
for developing applications. Accordingly, we have 
developed the Ilwaco guest operating system which 
presents customary high-level abstractions. Ilwaco 
is implemented as a library, in much the same fash- 
ion as a Exokernel libOS. Applications directly link 
against the OS; there is no hardware-enforced pro- 
tection boundary. 
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Ilwaco contains the Alpine user-level TCP 
stack [12], a port of the FreeBSD 3.3 stack. We mod- 
ified Alpine to utilize Denali’s virtual interrupt and 
timer mechanisms, and linked the stack against a de- 
vice driver for the Denali virtual Ethernet NIC. 

Ilwaco contains a thread package that supports 
typical thread primitives, locks, and condition vari- 
ables. If there are no runnable threads, the thread 
scheduler invokes the idle-with-timeout virtual in- 
struction to yield the CPU. Ilwaco also contains a 
subset of libc, including basic console I/O, string rou- 
tines, pseudo-random number generation, and mem- 
ory management. Most of these routines were ported 
from OSKit libraries; some functions needed to be 
modified to interact with Denali’s virtual hardware. 
For example, malloc reads the size of (virtual) phys- 
ical memory from a virtual register. 


4 Evaluation 


This section presents a quantitative evaluation 
of the Denali isolation kernel. We ran microbench- 
marks to (1) quantify the performance of Denali’s 
primitive operations, (2) validate our claim that our 
virtual architecture modifications result in enhanced 
scale, performance, and simplicity, and (3) charac- 
terize how our system performs at scale, and why. 
As previously mentioned, none of these experiments 
were run with the virtual MMU enabled. Addition- 
ally, in all experiments, our VMs ran with their data 
in virtual core, and as such, they did not exercise the 
virtual disks.? 

In our experiments, Denali ran on a 1700MHz 
Pentium 4 with 256KB of L2 cache, 1GB of RAM, 
an Intel PRO/1000 PCI gigabit Ethernet card con- 
nected to an Intel 470T Ethernet switch, and three 80 
GB 7200 RPM Maxtor DiamondMax Plus IDE drives 
with 2 MB of buffering each. For any experiment in- 
volving the network, we used a 1500 byte MTU. To 
generate workloads for network benchmarks, we used 
a mixture of 1700MHz Pentium 4 and 930MHz Pen- 
tium III machines. 


4.1 Basic System Performance 


To characterize Denali’s performance, we mea- 
sured the context switching overhead between VMs, 
and the swap disk subsystem performance. We 
also characterized virtualization overhead by analyz- 
ing packet dispatch latency, and by comparing the 
application-level TCP and HTTP throughput of De- 
nali with that of BSD. 


3 Of course, our scaling experiments do stress the swapping 
functionality in the isolation kernel itself. 
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4.1.1 VM Context Switching Overhead 


To measure context-switching overhead, we con- 
sidered two workloads: a “worst-case” that cycles 
through a large memory buffer between switches, 
and a “best-case” that does not touch memory be- 
tween switches. For the worst-case workload, context 
switch time starts at 3.9 us for a single virtual ma- 
chine, and increases to 9 ys for two or more VMs. 
For the best-case workload, the context switch time 
starts at 1.4 ws'for a single virtual machine, and it in- 
creases slightly as the number of VMs increases; the 
slight increases coincide with the points at which the 
capacity of the Ll and L2 caches become exhausted. 
These results are commensurate with process context 
switching overheads in modern OSs. 


4.1.2 Swap Disk Microbenchmarks 


Denali stripes VM swap regions across physi- 
cal disks. To better understand factors that influ- 
ence swap performance at scale, we benchmarked De- 
nali’s disk latency and throughput for up to three 
attached physical disks. The results are presented 
in Table 1; all measured throughputs and latencies 
were observed to be limited by the performance of 
the physical disks, but not the Denali isolation ker- 
nel. For three disks, a shared PCI bus became the 
bottleneck, limiting sequential throughput. 


4.1.3 Packet Dispatch Latency 


Figure 2 shows packet processing costs for 
application-level UDP packets, for both 100 and 1400 
byte packets. A transmitted packet first traverses 
the Alpine TCP/IP stack and then is processed by 
the guest OS’s Ethernet device driver. This driver 
signals the virtual NIC using a PIO, resulting in a 
trap to the isolation kernel. Inside the kernel, the 
virtual NIC implementation copies the packet out of 
the guest OS into a transmit FIFO. Once the net- 
work scheduler has decided to transmit the packet, 
the physical device driver is invoked. Packet recep- 
tion essentially follows the same path in reverse. 

On the transmission path, our measurement ends 
when the physical device driver signals to the NIC 
that a new packet is ready for transmission; packet 
transmission costs therefore do not include the time it 
takes the packet to be DMA’ed into the NIC, the time 
it takes the NIC to transmit the packet on the wire, or 
the interrupt that the NIC generates to indicate that 
the packet has been transmitted successfully. On the 
reception path, our measurement starts when a phys- 
ical interrupt arrives from the NIC; packet reception 
costs therefore include interrupt processing and in- 
teracting with the PIC. 

The physical device driver and VM’s TCP/IP 
stack incur significantly more cost than the isolation 
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Figure 2: Packet processing overhead: these two timelines illustrate the cost (in cycles) of processing a packet, 
broken down across various functional stages, for both packet reception and packet transmission. Each pair of numbers 
represents the number of cycles executed in that stage for 100 byte and 1400 byte packets, respectively. 
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1 disk 7.1/5.9 2.20/ 2.66 38.2/31.5 
2 disks 7.0/5.8 4.45 /5.41 75.6 1 63.5 
3 disks 7.0/5.8 6.71 /8.10 91.3/87.1 


Table 1: Swap disk microbenchmarks: latency (ms), 
random throughput (MB/s), and sequential through- 
put (MB/s) versus the number of disks. Numbers sep- 
arated by a slash are for reads and writes, respectively. 


kernel, confirming that the cost of network virtualiza- 
tion is low. The physical driver consumes 43.3% and 
38.4% of the total packet reception costs for small 
and large packets, respectively. Much of this cost is 
due to the Flux OSKit’s interaction with the 8259A 
PIC; we plan on modifying the OSKit to use the more 
efficient APIC in the future. The TCP stack con- 
sumes 37.3% and 41.8% of a small and large packet 
processing time, respectively. 

The transmit path incurs two packet copies and 
one VM/kernel boundary crossing; it may be pos- 
sible to eliminate these copies using copy-on-write 
techniques. The receive path incurs the cost of a 
packet copy, a buffer deallocation in the kernel, and 
a VM/kernel crossing. The buffer deallocation proce- 
dure attempts to coalesce memory back into a global 
pool and is therefore fairly costly; with additional 
optimization, we believe we could eliminate this. 


4.1.4 TCP and HTTP Throughput 


As a second measurement of networking per- 
formance on Denali, we compared the TCP-level 
throughput of BSD and a Denali VM running Ilwaco. 
To do this, we compiled a benchmark application on 
both Denali and BSD, and had each application run a 
TCP throughput test to a remote machine. We con- 
figured the TCP stacks in all machines to use large 
socket buffers. The BSD-Linux connection was able 
to attain a maximum throughput of 607 Mb/s, while 
Denali-Linux achieved 569 Mb/s, a difference of 5%. 

As further evaluation, we measured the perfor- 
mance of a single web server VM running on Denali. 
Our home-grown web server serves static content out 
of (virtual) physical memory. For comparison, we 
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Figure 3: Comparing web server performance on 
Denali and BSD: performance is comparable, con- 
firming that virtualization overhead is low. The “BSD- 
syscall” line corresponds to a version of the BSD web 
server in which an extra system call was added per packet, 
to approximate user-level packet delivery in Denali. 


ported our web server to BSD by compiling and link- 
ing the unmodified source code against a BSD library 
implementation of the Ilwaco system call API. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the results. 


Denali’s application-level performance closely 
tracks that of BSD, although for medium-sized doc- 
uments (50-100KB), BSD outperforms Denali by up 
to 40%. This difference in performance is due to the 
fact that Denali’s TCP/IP stack runs at the user- 
level, implying that all network packets must cross 
the user/kernel boundary. In contrast, in BSD, most 
packets are handled by the kernel, and only data 
destined for the application crosses the user-kernel 
boundary. A countervailing force is system calls: in 
Denali, system calls are handled within the user-level 
by the Ilwaco guest OS; in BSD, system calls must 
cross the user-kernel boundary. 


For small documents, there are about as many 
system calls per connection in BSD (accept, reads, 
writes, and close) as there are user/kernel packet 
crossings in Denali. For large documents, the sys- 
tem bottleneck becomes the Intel PRO/1000 Ether- 
net card. Therefore, it is only for medium-sized doc- 
uments that the packet delivery to the user-level net- 
working stack in Denali induces a noticeable penalty; 
we confirmed this effect by adding a system call 
per packet to the BSD web server, observing that 
with this additional overhead, the BSD performance 
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Figure 4: Benefits of batched, asynchronous inter- 
rupts: Denali’s interrupt model leads to a 30% perfor- 
mance improvement in the web server when compared 
to synchroneus interrupts, but at large scale (over 800 
VMs), paging costs dominate. 


closely matched that of Denali even for medium-sized 
documents (Figure 3). 


4.2 Scale, Performance, and Simplicity 
and the Denali Virtual Architecture 


The virtual architecture exposed by Denali was 
designed to enhance scalability, performance, and 
simplicity. In this section, we provide quantita- 
tive evidence to back these claims. Specifically, we 
demonstrate that batched asynchronous interrupts 
have performance and scalability benefits, that De- 
nali’s idle-with-timeout instruction is crucial for scal- 
ability, that Denali’s simplified virtual NIC has per- 
formance advantages over an emulated real NIC, and 
that the source code complexity of Denali is substan- 
tially less than that of even a minimal Linux kernel. 


4.2.1 Batched, Asynchronous Interrupts 


Denali utilizes a batched, asynchronous model 
for virtual interrupt delivery. In Figure 4, we quan- 
tify the performance gain of Denali’s batched, asyn- 
chronous interrupt model, relative to the perfor- 
mance of synchronous interrupts. To gather the syn- 
chronous interrupt data, we modified Denali’s sched- 
uler to immediately context switch into a VM when 
an interrupt arrives for it. We then measured the 
aggregate performance of our web server application 
serving a 100KB document, as a function of the num- 
ber of simultaneously running VMs. For a small 
number of VMs, there was no apparent benefit, but 
up to a 30% gain was achieved with batched inter- 
rupts for up to 800 VMs. Most of this gain is at- 
tributable to a reduction in context switching fre- 
quency (and therefore overhead). For a very large 
number of VMs (over 800), performance was domi- 
nated by the costs of the isolation kernel paging VMs 
in and out of core. 


4.2.2 Idle-with-timeout Instruction 


To measure the benefit of the idle-with-timeout 
virtual instruction, we compared the performance of 
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timeout leads to higher performance at scale, when com- 
pared to an idle instruction with no timeout feature. 


web server VMs serving 100KB documents across in 
two scenarios. In the first scenario, the VMs ex- 
ploited the timeout feature: a guest OS with no 
schedulable threads invokes the idle-with-timeout in- 
struction with a timeout value set to the smallest 
pending TCP retransmission timer. In the second 
scenario, VMs did not use the timeout feature, idling 
only when there were no schedulable threads and no 
pending TCP retransmission timers. 

The performance difference was substantial: Fig- 
ure 5 shows that as the number of VMs scales up, 
overall performance drops by more than a factor of 
two without the timeout feature. The precipitous 
drop in performance for small numbers of VMs hap- 
pens because the entire offered load is focused on 
those few VMs, ensuring that all of them have ac- 
tive connections; an active connection means that 
retransmission timers are likely pending, preventing 
the VM from idling. As the number of VMs grows, 
the same aggregate workload is spread over more 
VMs, meaning that any individual VM is less likely 
to have active connections preventing it from idling. 
This results in an easing off of additional overhead 
as the system scales. 

In general, a timeout serves as a hint to the iso- 
lation kernel; without this hint, the kernel cannot de- 
termine whether any software timers inside a VM are 
pending, and hence will not know when to reschedule 
the VM. As a result, without the timeout feature, a 
VM has no choice but to spin inside its idle loop to 
ensure that any pending software timers fire. 


4.2.3 Simplified Virtual Ethernet 


Denali’s virtual Ethernet has been streamlined 
for simplicity and performance. Real hardware net- 
work adapters often require multiple programmed 
I/O instructions to transmit or receive a single 
packet. For example, the Linux pcnet32 driver used 
by VMWare workstation [31] issues 10 PIOs to re- 
ceive a packet and 12 PIOs to transmit a packet. 
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Figure 6: Source code complexity: number of source 
lines in Linux 2.4.16 and Denali. Denali is roughly half 
the size of Linux in total source lines, Denali’s core kernel 
(without device drivers and platform-dependent code) is 
an order-of-magnitude smaller than Linux. 


VMMs which support unmodified legacy OSs must 
trap and emulate these PIOs, resulting in additional 
overhead. By contrast, Denali’s virtual Ethernet re- 
quires only a single PIO to send or receive a packet. 
To estimate the benefit of Denali’s simple virtual 
Ethernet, we modified the guest OS device driver to 
perform as many PIOs as the pcnet32 driver. Doing 
so increased the packet reception cost by 18,381 cy- 
cles (10.9 ms) and the packet transmission cost by 
22,955 cycles (13.7 ms). This increases the overhead 
of receiving a single 100-byte UDP packet by 42%. 


4.2.4 Source Code Complexity 


As a final measure of the impact of Denali’s vir- 
tual architecture, we quantify the size of the Denali 
source tree relative to Linux. This comparison there- 
fore gives an indication of how complex it is to im- 
plement an isolation kernel that exposes Denali’s ar- 
chitecture, as compared to the complexity of imple- 
menting an OS that exports high-level abstractions. 
Code size is important because it serves as an indi- 
cation of the size of the trusted computing base, and 
it also impacts how easily the system can be main- 
tained, modified, and debugged over time. 

We compared Denali against Linux 2.4.16. For 
fairness of comparison, we choose a subset of Linux 
files that comprise a “bare-bones” kernel: no module 
support, no SMP support, no power management, 
only the ext2 file system, limited driver support, and 
so on. We use semicolon count as the metric of source 
lines, to account for different coding conventions. 

Denali contains 26,634 source lines, while Linux 
has 66,326 source lines (Figure 6a). Only a small 
fraction (18%) of the Denali source is consumed by 
the “core kernel”; the remainder is dedicated to de- 
vice drivers and architecture-dependent routines. Al- 
though drivers are known to be more buggy than core 
kernel code [8], the drivers used by Denali and “bare- 
bones” Linux consist of mature source code that has 
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not changed substantially over time, e.g., the IDE 
driver, terminal support, and PCI bus probing. 

In Figure 6b, we present a breakdown of the core 
kernel sizes of Denali and Linux. The Linux core ker- 
nel is an order-of-magnitude larger than Denali. The 
majority of the difference is attributable to Linux’s 
implementation of stable storage (the ext2 file sys- 
tem) and networking (TCP/IP) abstractions. By de- 
ferring the implementation of complex abstractions 
to guest operating systems, Denali realizes a substan- 
tial reduction in core kernel source tree size. 


4.3 Denali at Scale 


In this section, we characterize Denali’s per- 
formance at scale. We first analyze two scaling 
bottlenecks, which we removed before performing 
application-level scaling experiments. We then an- 
alyze two applications with fairly different perfor- 
mance requirements and characteristics: a web server 
and the Quake II game server. 


4.3.1 Scaling Bottlenecks 


The number of virtual machines to which our iso- 
lation kernel can scale is limited by two factors: per- 
machine metadata maintained by the kernel when a 
VM has been completely paged out, and the working 
set size of active VMs. 

Per-VM kernel metadata: To minimize the 
amount of metadata the isolation kernel must main- 
tain for each paged-out VM, wherever possible we al- 
locate kernel resources on demand, rather than stat- 
ically on VM creation. For example, page tables and 
packet buffers are not allocated to inactive VMs. Ta- 
ble 2 breaks down the memory dedicated to each VM 
in the system. Each VM requires 8,472 bytes, of 
which 97% are dedicated to a kernel thread stack. Al- 
though we could use continuations [10] to bundle up 
the kernel stack after paging a VM out, per-VM ker- 
nel stacks have simplified our implementation. Given 
the growing size of physical memory, we feel this is an 
acceptable tradeoff: supporting 10,000 VMs requires 
81 MB of kernel metadata, which is less than 4% of 
memory on a machine with 2GB of RAM. 

VM working set size: The kernel cannot con- 
trol the size of a VM’s working set, and the ker- 
nel’s paging mechanism may cause a VM to per- 
form poorly if the VM scatters small memory ob- 
jects across its pages. One instance where memory 
locality is especially important is the management of 
the mbuf packet buffer pool inside the BSD TCP/IP 
stack of our Ilwaco guest OS. Initially, mbufs are 
allocated from a large contiguous byte array; this 
“low entropy” initial state means that a request that 
touches a small number of mbufs would only touch a 
single page in memory. After many allocations and 
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Table 2: Per-VM kernel metadata: this table de- 
scribes the residual kernel footprint of each VM, assum- 
ing the VM has been swapped out. 
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Figure 7: Mbuf entropy and memory footprint: 
eliminating mbuf entropy with a hash table can halve 
memory footprint. 


deallocations from the mbuf pool, the default BSD 
implementation of the mbuf pool scatters back-to- 
back mbuf allocations across pages: in the worst case, 
as many pages are necessary as referenced mbufs, in- 
creasing the memory footprint of a VM. 

We have observed the effects of mbuf entropy in 
practice, especially if a VM is subjected to a burst 
of high load. Figure 7 shows the effect of increasing 
the offered load on a web server inside a VM. The 
memory footprint of the VM using the default, linked 
list BSD implementation of the mbuf pool increases 
by 83% as the system reaches overload. We improved 
memory locality by replacing the linked list with a 
hash table that hashes mbufs to buckets based on 
the memory address of the mbufs; by allocating from 
hash buckets, the number of memory pages used is 
reduced. With this improvement, the VM’s memory 
footprint remained constant across all offered loads. 
The savings in memory footprint resulted in nearly 
a factor of two performance improvement for large 
numbers of concurrent web server VMs. 

More generally, the mbuf entropy problem is in- 
dicative of two larger issues inherent in the design 
of a scalable isolation kernel. First, the paging be- 
havior of guest operating systems is a crucial com- 
ponent of overall performance; most existing OSs are 
pinned in memory and have little regard for memory 
locality. Second, memory allocation and deallocation 
routines (e.g., garbage collection) may need to be re- 
examined to promote memory locality; existing work 
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Figure 8: In-core vs. out-of-core: (a) shows aggre- 
gate performance up to the “cliff” at approximately 1000 
VMs; (b) shows aggregate performance beyond the cliff. 


on improving paging performance in object-oriented 
languages could prove useful. 


4.3.2 Web server performance 


To understand the factors that influence scala- 
bility for a throughput-centric workload, we analyzed 
Denali’s performance when running many web server 
VMs. We found that three factors strongly influenced 
scalability: disk transfer block size, the popularity 
distribution of ‘requests across VMs, and the object 
size transferred by each web server. 

To evaluate these factors, we used a modified 
version of the httperf HTTP measurement tool to 
generate requests across a parameterizable number 
of VMs. We modified the tool to generate requests 
according to a Zipf distribution with parameter a. 
We present results for repeated requests to a small 
object of 2,258 bytes (approximately the median web 
object size). Requests of a larger web object (134,007 
bytes) were qualitatively similar. 

The performance of Denali at scale falls into two 
regimes. In the in-core regime, all VMs fit in mem- 
ory, and the system can sustain nearly constant ag- 
gregate throughput independent of scale. When the 
number of active VMs grows to a point that their 
combined working sets exceed the main memory ca- 
pacity, the system enters the disk-bound regime. Fig- 
ure 8 demonstrates the sharp performance cliff sepa- 
rating these regimes. 

In-core regime: To better understand the per- 
formance cliff, we evaluated the effect of two vari- 
ables: disk block transfer size, and object popularity 
distribution. Reducing the block size used during 
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Figure 9: Block size and popularity distribution: 
this graph shows the effect of varying block size and pop- 
ularity distribution on the “cliff”; the web servers were 
serving a 2,258 byte document. 


paging can improve performance by reducing inter- 
nal fragmentation, and as a consequence, reducing a 
VM’s in-core footprint. This has the side-effect of de- 
laying the onset of the performance cliff (Figure 9): 
by using a small block size, we can push the cliff to 
beyond 1000 VMs. 

Disk-bound regime: To illustrate Denali’s 
performance in the disk-bound regime, we examined 
web server throughput for 4,000 VMs serving the 
“small” document; the footprint of 4,000 VMs easily 
exceeds the size of main memory. Once again, we 
considered the impact of block size and object pop- 
ularity on system performance. 

To explore the effect of heavy-tailed distribu- 
tions, we fixed the disk block transfer size at 32 kilo- 
bytes, and varied the Zipf popularity parameter a. 
As q@ increases, the distribution becomes more con- 
centrated on the popular VMs. Unlike the CPU and 
the network, Denali’s paging policy is purely demand 
driven; as a result, Denali is able to capitalize on the 
skewed distribution, as shown in Figure 10. 

Figure 11 illustrates the effect of increased block 
size on throughput. As a point of comparison, we 
include results from a performance model that pre- 
dicts how much performance our three disk subsys- 
tem should support, given microbenchmarks of its 
read and write throughput, assuming that each VM’s 
working set is read in using random reads and writ- 
ten out using a single sequential write. Denali’s per- 
formance for random requests tracks the modeled 
throughput, differing by less than 35% over the range 
of block sizes considered. 

This suggests that Denali is utilizing most of 
the available raw disk bandwidth, given our choice 
of paging policy. For heavy-tailed requests, Denali 
is able to outperform the raw disk bandwidth by 
caching popular virtual machines in main memory. 
To improve performance beyond that which we have 
reported, the random disk reads induced by paging 
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Figure 11: Out-of-core performance vs. block size: 
increased block size leads to increased performance in the 
out-of-core regime. 


would need to be converted into sequential reads; this 
could be accomplished by reorganizing the swap disk 
layout so that the working sets of VMs are laid out 
sequentially, and swapped in rather than paged in. 


4.3.3. Quake II server performance 


As a second workload to test the scalability of 
Denali, we ported the GPL’ed Quake II game server 
to Ilwaco. Quake II is a latency-sensitive multiplayer 
game. Each server maintains state for a single game 
session; clients participating in the session send and 
receive coordinate updates from the server. We use 
two metrics as a measure of the quality of the game 
experience: the latency between a client sending an 
update to the server and receiving back a causally de- 
pendent update, and the throughput of updates sent 
from the server. Steady latency and throughput are 
necessary for a smooth, lag-free game experience. 

To generate load, we used modified Linux Quake 
II clients to play back a recorded game session to a 
server; for each server, we ran a session with four 
clients. As a test of scalability, we measured the 
throughput and latency of a Quake server as a func- 
tion of the number of concurrently active Quake 
VMs. Figure 12 shows our results. 

As we scaled up the number of VMs (and 
the number of clients generating load), the average 
throughput and latency of each server VM remained 
essentially constant. At 32 VMs, we ran out of client 
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Figure 12: Quake II server scaling benchmarks: 
even with 32 concurrent active Quake II server VMs, the 
throughput and latency to each server remained constant. 
At 32 servers, we ran out of client machines to drive load. 


machines to generate load. Even with this degree of 
multiplexing, both throughput and latency remained 
constant, suggesting that the clients’ game experi- 
ences would still be good. 

Although the Quake server is latency-sensitive, it 
is in many ways an ideal application for Denali. The 
default server configuration self-imposes a delay of 
approximately 100 ms between update packets, in ef- 
fect introducing a sizable “latency buffer” that masks 
queuing and scheduling effects in Denali. Addition- 
ally, because the server-side of Quake is much less 
computationally intensive than the client-side, mul- 
tiplexing large numbers of servers is quite reasonable. 


5 Related Work 


We consider related work along two axes: operat- 
ing system architectures, and techniques for isolating 
untrusted code. 


5.1 OS architectures 


The idea of hosting multiple isolated protection 
contexts on a single machine is not new: Rushby’s 
separation kernel [28] is an instance of this idea. De- 
nali puts these ideas into practice, and explores the 
systems issues when scaling to a large number of pro- 
tection domains. 

Exokernels [20] eliminate high-level abstractions 
to enable OS extensibility. Denali differs from Exok- 


ernels in its approach to naming: Denali exposes vir- 
tual, private name spaces, whereas Exokernels expose 
the physical names of disk, memory, and network 
resources. The Exokernel’s global namespace allow 
resources to be shared freely, necessitating complex 
kernel mechanisms to regulate sharing. 

Denali is similar to microkernel operating sys- 
tems like Mach [1]. Indeed, Denali’s VMs could be 
viewed as single-threaded applications on a low-level 
microkernel. However, the focus of microkernel re- 
search has been to push OS functionality into shared 
servers, which are themselves susceptible to the prob- 
lems of high-level abstractions and data sharing. De- 
nali emphasizes scaling to many untrusted applica- 
tions, which was never an emphasis of microkernels. 

Nemesis [23] shares our goal of isolating per- 
formance between competing applications. Nemesis 
adopts a similar approach, pushing most kernel func- 
tionality to user-level. Nemesis was not designed to 
sandbox untrusted code; Nemesis applications share 
a global file system and a single virtual address space. 

The Fluke OS [13] proposes a recursive virtual 
machine model, in which a parent can re-implement 
OS functionality on behalf of its children. Like De- 
nali, Fluke exposes private namespaces through its 
“state-encapsulation” property. The primary moti- 
vation for this is to support checkpointing and mi- 
gration, though the security benefits are alluded to 
in [22]. Denali exposes a virtual hardware API, 
whereas Fluke virtualizes at the level of OS API. 
By virtualizing below abstractions, Denali’s kernel 
is simple, and we avoid layer-below vulnerabilities. 

Virtual machine monitors have served as the 
foundation of several “security kernels” [21]. More 
recently, the NetTop proposal aims to create secure 
virtual workstations running on VMWare [24]. De- 
nali differs from these efforts in that we aim to pro- 
vide scalability as well as isolation. We assume a 
weaker threat model; for example, we are not con- 
cerned with covert channels between VMs. 

VMMs like Disco [6] and VM/370 [9] have the 
goal of supporting legacy systems, and therefore min- 
imize architectural modifications to maintain com- 
patibility. In comparison, isolation kernels rely on 
virtualization for isolation: backwards compatibility 
is not their primary goal. As a result, isolation ker- 
nels have the freedom to make strategic changes to 
the exposed virtual architecture for scalability, per- 
formance, and simplicity. 


5.2 Enforcing isolation 


Many projects provide OS support for isolat- 
ing untrusted code, including system call interpo- 
sition [16] and restricted execution contexts [32]. 
These proposals provide mechanisms for enforcing 
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the principle of least privilege. However, expressing 
an appropriate access control policy requires a se- 
curity expert to reason about access permissions to 
grant applications; this is a difficult task on modern 
systems with thousands of files and hundreds of de- 
vices. Denali imposes a simple security policy: com- 
plete isolation of VMs. This obviates the policy prob- 
lem, and provides robust isolation for applications 
with few sharing requirements. 

WindowBox [3] confines applications to a virtual 
desktop, imposing a private namespace for files. Be- 
cause it is implemented inside a conventional OS, 
WindowBox’s security is limited by high-level ab- 
stractions and global namespaces. For example, all 
applications have access to the Windows registry, 
which has been involved in many vulnerabilities. 

Software VMs (like Java) have been touted as 
platforms for isolating untrusted code. Experience 
with these systems has demonstrated a tradeoff be- 
tween security and flexibility. The Java sandbox was 
simple and reasonably secure, but lacked the flexi- 
bility to construct complex applications. Extensible 
security architectures [33] allow more flexibility, but 
reintroduce the problem of expressing an appropri- 
ate access control policy. Denali avoids this tradeoff 
by exposing a raw hardware API, complete with I/O 
devices, which allows VMs to build up arbitrary ab- 
stractions inside a guest OS. In addition, Denali’s 
virtual architecture closely mirrors the underlying 
physical architecture, avoiding the need for a com- 
plex runtime engine or just-in-time compiler. 

The problem of performance isolation has been 
addressed by server and multimedia systems [4, 26, 
23]. Resource containers demonstrate that OS ab- 
stractions for resource management (processes and 
threads) are poorly suited to applications’ needs. De- 
nali’s VMs provide a comparable resource manage- 
ment mechanism. We believe that isolation kernels 
can provide more robust performance isolation by op- 
erating beneath OS abstractions and data sharing. 
As an example, Reumann et al. conclude that there 
is no simple way to account for the resources in the 
file system buffer cache [26]. 

Finally, numerous commercial and open-source 
products provide support for virtual hosting, includ- 
ing freeVSD, Apache virtual hosts, the Solaris re- 
source manager, and Ensim’s ServerXchange. All 
work within a conventional OS or application, and 
therefore cannot provide the same degree of isolation 
as an isolation kernel. Commercial VMMs provide 
virtual hosting services, including VMWare’s ESX 
server and IBM’s z2/VM system. By selectively mod- 
ifying the underlying physical architecture, Denali 
can scale to many more machines for a given hard- 
ware base. We are not aware of detailed studies of 
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6 Conclusions 


This paper presented the design and implemen- 
tation of the Denali isolation kernel, a virtualiza- 
tion layer that supports the secure multiplexing of a 
large number of untrusted Internet services on shared 
infrastructure. We have argued that isolation ker- 
nels are necessary to provide adequate isolation be- 
tween untrusted services, and to support scaling to 
a large number of Internet services, as required by 
cost-efficiency. Quantitative evaluation of our isola- 
tion kernel has demonstrated that the performance 
overhead of virtualization is reasonable, that our de- 
sign choices were both necessary and reasonable, and 
that our design and implementation can successfully 
scale to over 10,000 services on commodity hardware. 

We believe that isolation kernels have the po- 
tential to dramatically change how Internet services 
are deployed. An isolation kernel allows a service to 
be “pushed” into third party infrastructure, thereby 
separating the management of physical infrastructure 
from the management of software services and low- 
ering the barrier to deploying a new service. 
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Abstract 


Current system loggers have two problems: they depend on the integrity of the operating system being logged, and 
they do not save sufficient information to replay and analyze attacks that include any non-deterministic events. ReVirt 
removes the dependency on the target operating system by moving it into a virtual machine and logging below the 
virtual machine. This allows ReVirt to replay the system’s execution before, during, and after an intruder compro- 
mises the system, even if the intruder replaces the target operating system. ReVirt logs enough information to replay 
a long-term execution of the virtual machine instruction-by-instruction. This enables it to provide arbitrarily detailed 
observations about what transpired on the system, even in the presence of non-deterministic attacks and executions. 
ReVirt adds reasonable time and space overhead. Overheads due to virtualization are imperceptible for interactive use 
and CPU-bound workloads, and 13-58% for kernel-intensive workloads. Logging adds 0-8% overhead, and logging 
traffic for our workloads can be stored on a single disk for several months. 


1. Introduction 


Improving the security of today’s computer sys- 
tems is an urgent and difficult problem. The complexity 
and rapid rate of change in current software systems 
prevents developers from verifying or auditing their 
code thoroughly enough to eliminate vulnerabilities. As 
a result, even the most diligent system administrators 
have to cope routinely with computer break-ins. This 
situation is likely to continue for the foreseeable 
future—statistics from the CERT® Coordination Center 
show a steady increase over the past 4 years in the num- 
ber of incidents handled, the number of vulnerabilities 
reported, and the number of advisories posted [CERO2]. 


The infeasibility of preventing computer compro- 
mises makes it vital to analyze attacks after they occur. 
Post-attack analysis is used to understand an attack, fix 
the vulnerability that allowed the compromise, and 
repair any damage caused by the intruder. Most com- 
puter systems try to enable this type of analysis by log- 
ging various events [Anderson80]. A typical Unix 
installation may record login attempts, mail processing 
events, TCP connection requests, file system mount 
requests, and commands issued by the superuser. Win- 
dows 2000 can record login/logoff events, file accesses, 
process start/exit events, security policy changes, and 
restart/shutdown events. Unfortunately, the audit logs 


provided by current systems fall short in two ways of 
what is needed: integrity and completeness. 


Current system loggers lack integrity because they 
assume the operating system kernel is trustworthy; 
hence they are ineffective against attackers who com- 
promise the operating system. One way current loggers 
trust the operating system is by keeping their logs on the 
local file system; this allows attackers who compromise 
the kernel to hide their activities by deleting past log 
records [CEROla]. Even if the existing log files are kept 
safely on another computer or on write-once media, 
attackers can forge misleading log records or prevent 
useful log records from being saved after they compro- 
mise the operating system. The absence of useful log 
records after the point of compromise makes it very dif- 
ficult to assess and fix the damage incurred in the attack. 
It is ironic that current loggers work best when the ker- 
nel is not compromised, since audit logs are intended to 
be used when the system has been compromised! 


Villains can attack kernels in many ways. The eas- 
iest way is to leverage the capabilities that the kernel 
provides to the superuser account. An attacker who has 
gained superuser privileges can change the kemel by 
writing to the physical memory through a special device 
(/dev/mem on Unix), by inserting a dynamically loaded 
kernel module, or by overwriting the boot sector or ker- 
nel image on disk. If an administrator has turned off 
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these capabilities, an attacker can instead exploit a bug 
in the kernel itself. Kernels are large and complex and so 
tend to contain many bugs. In fact, a recent study used 
an automated tool to find over 100 security vulnerabili- 
ties in Linux and OpenBSD [Ashcraft02]. 


Current system loggers also lack completeness 
because they do not log sufficient information to recre- 
ate or understand all attacks. Typical loggers save only a 
few types of system events, and these events are often 
insufficient to determine with certainty how the break-in 
occurred or what damage was inflicted after the break- 
in. Instead, the administrator is left to guess what might 
have happened, and this is a painful and uncertain task. 
The attack analysis published by the Honeynet project 
typifies this uncertainty by containing numerous phrases 
such as “may indicate the method”, “it seems reasonable 
to assume”, “appears to”, “likely edited’, “presumably 
to”, and “not clear what service was used” [Hon00]. 


More secure installations may log all inputs into 
the system, such as network activity or keyboard input. 
However, even such extensive logging does not enable 
an administrator to re-create attacks that involve non- 
deterministic effects. Many attacks exploit the unin- 
tended consequences of non-determinism (e.g. time-of- 
check to time-of-use race conditions [Bishop96])— 
recent advisories have described non-deterministic 
exploits in the Linux kernel, Microsoft Java VM, 
FreeBSD, NetBSD, kerberos, ssh, Tripwire, KDE, and 
Windows Media Services. Furthermore, the effects of 
non-deterministic events tend to propagate, so it 
becomes impossible to re-create or analyze a large class 
of events without replaying all earlier events determinis- 
tically. Encryption is a good example of this: encryption 
algorithms use non-deterministic events to generate 
entropy when choosing cryptographic keys, and all 
future communication depends on the value of the these 
keys. Without logging non-deterministic events, 
encrypted communication can be decrypted only if the 
attacker forgets to delete the key. 


The goal of ReVirt is to solve the two problems 
with current audit logging. To improve the integrity of 
the logger, ReVirt encapsulates the target system (both 
operating system and applications) inside a virtual 
machine, then places the logging software beneath this 
virtual machine. Running the logger in a different 
domain than the target system protects the logger from a 
compromised application or operating system. ReVirt 
continues to log the actions of intruders even if they 
replace the target boot block or the target kernel. 


To improve the completeness of the logger, Re Virt 
adapts techniques used in fault-tolerance for primary- 
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Figure 1: Virtual-machine structure. 





backup recovery [Elnozahy02], such as checkpointing, 
logging, and roll-forward recovery. ReVirt is able to 
replay the complete, instruction-by-instruction execu- 
tion of the virtual machine, even if that execution 
depends on non-deterministic events such as interrupts 
and user input. An administrator can use this type of 
replay to answer arbitrarily detailed questions about 
what transpired before, during, and after an attack. 


2. Virtual machines 


A virtual-machine monitor (VMM) is a layer of 
software that emulates faithfully the hardware of a com- 
plete computer system (Figure 1) [Goldberg74]. The 
abstraction created by the virtual machine monitor is 
called a virtual machine. The hardware emulated by the 
VMM is very similar (often identical) to the hardware 
on which the VMM is running, so the same operating 
systems and applications that run on the physical 
machine can run on the virtual machine. The host plat- 
form that the VMM runs on can be another operating 
system (the host operating system) or the bare hardware. 
The operating system running in the virtual machine is 
called the guest operating system to distinguish it from 
the host operating system running on the bare hardware. 
The applications running on top of the guest operating 
system are called guest applications to distinguish them 
from applications running on the host operating system 
(of which the VMM is one). The VMM runs in a sepa- 
rate domain from the guest operating system and appli- 
cations; for example, the VMM may run in kernel mode 
and the guest software may run in user mode. 


Our research group (CoVirt) is interested in 
enhancing security by running the target operating sys- 
tem and all target services inside a virtual machine 
(making them guest operating system and applications), 
then adding security services in the VMM or host plat- 
form [Chen01). 


Of course, even the VMM may be subject to secu- 
rity breaches. Fortunately, the VMM makes a much bet- 
ter trusted computing base than the guest operating 
system, due to its narrow interface and small size. The 
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interface provided by the VMM is identical or similar to 
the physical hardware (CPU, memory, disks, network 
card, monitor, keyboard, mouse), whereas the interface 
provided by a typical operating system is much richer 
(processes, virtual memory, files, sockets, GUIs). The 
narrow VMM interface restricts the actions of an 
attacker. In addition, the simpler abstractions provided 
by a VMM lead to a code size that is several orders of 
magnitude smaller than a typical operating system, and 
this smaller code size makes it easier to verify the 


VMM.. As we will see, the narrow interface of the VMM ~ 


also makes it easier to log and replay. 


Virtual machines can be classified by how similar 
they are to the host hardware. At one extreme, tradi- 
tional virtual machines such as IBM’s VM/370 
[Goldberg74] and VMware [Sugerman01] export an 
interface that is backward compatible with the host 
hardware (the interface is either identical or slightly 
extended). Operating systems and applications that were 
intended to run on the host platform can run on these 
VMMs without change. At the other extreme, language- 
level virtual machines like the Java VM export an inter- 
face that is completely different from the host hardware. 
These VMMs can run only operating systems and appli- 
cations written specifically for them. 


Other virtual machines such as the VAX VMM 
security kernel [Karger91] fall somewhere in the mid- 
dle—they export an interface that is similar but not iden- 
tical to the host hardware [Bellino73]. These types of 
VMMs typically deviate from the host hardware inter- 
face when interacting with peripherals. Virtualizing the 
register interface to peripherals controllers is difficult 
and time consuming, so many virtual machines provide 
higher-level methods to invoke I/O. A guest operating 
system must be ported to run on these VMMs. Specifi- 
cally, the device drivers in the guest kernel must use the 
higher-level methods in the VMM; e.g. a disk device 
driver might use the host system calls read and write 
to access the virtual hard disk. The work required to port 
a guest operating system to these types of VMMs is sim- 
ilar to that done by device manufacturers who write 
drivers for their devices. 


3. UMLinux 


ReVirt uses a virtual machine called UMLinux 
[Buchacker01].' UMLinux falls in the last category of 
virtual machines; the VMM in UMLinux exports an 
interface that is similar but not identical to the host hard- 
ware. The version of UMLinux described and used in 


1. Note that UMLinux is different from the similarly-named 
User-Mode Linux [Dike00]. 
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Figure 2: UMLinux OS-on-OS structure. Our version of 
UMLinux is implemented as a loadable kernel module in the 
host operating system. The device and interrupt drivers in the 
guest operating system use host services such as system calls 
and signals. 







this paper is modified from code developed by research- 
ers at the University of Erlangen-Niimberg. Our version 
of the UMLinux VMM uses custom optimizations in the 
underlying operating system to achieve an order of mag- 
nitude speedup over the original UMLinux [King02]. 


3.1. UMLinux structure and operation 


The virtual machine in UMLinux runs as a user 
process on the host. Both the guest operating system and 
all guest applications run inside this single host process 
(the virtual-machine process). The guest operating sys- 
tem in UMLinux runs on top of the host operating sys- 
tem and uses host services (e.g. system calls and 
signals) as the interface to peripheral devices (Figure 2). 
We call this virtualization strategy OS-on-OS, and we 
call the normal structure where target applications run 
directly on the host operating system direct-on-host. 
The guest operating system used in this paper is Linux 
eek and the host operating system is also Linux 
2.4.18. 


The VMM in our version of UMLinux is imple- 
mented as a loadable module in the host Linux kernel, 
plus some hooks in the kernel that invoke our VMM 
module. The VMM module is called before and after 
each signal and system call to/from the virtual-machine 
process. 


Most instructions executed within the virtual 
machine execute directly on the host CPU. Memory 
accesses are translated by the host’s MMU based on 





2. The guest and host operating systems can also be different. 
We use the same operating system for guest and host to enable 
a more direct comparison between running applications on the 
UMLinux guest and running applications directly on the host. 
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OxXFLELELREL 
host operating 
system 
0xc0000000 
OxbffffffFt 
guest operating 
system 
0x70000000 
Ox6ffffftet 
guest application 
0x0 





Figure 3: UMLinux address space. As with all Linux 
processes, the host kernel address space occupies 
[OxcO000000, Oxffffffff], and the host user address space 
occupies [0x0, 0xc0000000). The guest kernel occupies the 
upper portion of the host user space [0x70000000, 
0xc0000000), and the current guest application occupies the 
remainder of the host user space [0x0, 0x70000000). 


translations that are set up via the host operating sys- 
tem’s mmap, munmap, and mprotect system calls. 


Figure 3 shows the address space of the virtual- 
machine process. Host memory protections are used to 
prevent guest applications from accessing the guest ker- 
nel’s address space. 


UMLinux provides a software analog to each 
peripheral device in a normal computer system. Table 1 
shows the mapping from each host component or event 
to its software analog in the virtual machine. UMLinux 
uses a host file or raw device to emulate the hard disk, 
CD-ROM, and floppy. Our version of UMLinux uses the 
TUN/TAP virtual Ethernet device in Linux to emulate 
the network card. UMLinux uses a small X application 
on the host to display console output and read keyboard 
input; this application communicates with the guest ker- 
nel’s console driver via TCP. UMLinux uses no video 
card; instead it displays graphical output to a remote X 
server (which would typically be the host’s X server). 


UMLinux provides a software analog to the com- 
puter’s current privilege level. The VMM module main- 
tains a virtual privilege level, which is set to kernel 


Host component or 


Emulation mecha- 
nism in UMLinux 





event 
hard disk host raw partition 
CD-ROM host /dev/cdrom 
floppy disk host /dev/floppy 
TUN/TAP virtual 
network card : 
Ethernet device 
TCP to host 
console Cove 
application 
iden eardl none (display to 


remote X server) 


current privilege level VMM variable 
system calls SIGUSRI signal 


timer interrupts 


signal 
I/O device interrupts 





SIGIO signal 


SEGV signal 
enable/disable interrupts 


memory exception 


Table 1: Mapping between host components and 
UMLinux equivalents. 





when transferring control to the guest kernel, and is set 
to user when transferring control to a guest application. 
The VMM module uses the current virtual privilege 
level to distinguish between system calls issued by a 
guest application and system calls issued by the guest 
kernel. 


System calls issued by a guest application must be 
redirected to the guest kernel’s system-call trap handler. 
When a guest application executes a system-call instruc- 
tion (int 0x80), the host CPU traps to the host ker- 
nel’s system-call handler, which then transfers control to 
the VMM kernel module. If the current virtual privilege 
level is set to kernel, then the VMM knows the guest 
kernel made the system call (typically to access a host 
device or change memory translations). In this case, the 
VMM checks that this system call is one that a 
UMLinux guest kernel is expected to make, then passes 
it through to the host kernel. If the virtual privilege level 
is set to user, then the VMM knows a guest application 
made the system call. In this case, the VMM module 
notifies the guest kernel by sending it a signal 
(SIGUSR1). The VMM module passes the registers at 
the time of the trap to the guest kernel’s signal handler. 
The SIGUSRI signal handler in the guest kernel is the 
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equivalent of the system-call trap handler in a normal 
operating system. 


SIGALRM, SIGIO, and SIGSEGV signals are 
used to emulate the hardware timer, I/O device inter- 
rupts, and memory exceptions. As with SIGUSR1, the 
host kernel delivers these signals to the registered signal 
handler in the guest kernel. These signal handlers are the 
equivalent of the timer-interrupt, I/O-interrupt, and 
memory exception handlers in a normal operating sys- 
tem. 


UMLinux emulates the enabling and disabling of 
interrupts by masking signals (using the sigproc- 
mask system call). 


3.2. Trusted computing base for UMLinux 


All the virtualization strategies described in Sec- 
tion 2 depend on the trustworthiness of all layers below 
the guest operating system (the VMM and host platform 
in Figure 1). For UMLinux, the trusted computing base 
(TCB) is comprised of the VMM kernel module and the 
host operating system. UMLinux’s TCB is larger than 
the TCB for virtual machines that run directly on the 
hardware, such as IBM’s VM/370 or VMware’s ESX 
Server. UMLinux’s TCB is similar to other virtual 
machines that cooperate with a host operating system, 
such as VMware Workstation. 


A common question is whether a security service 
that is added to the host operating system in an OS-on- 
OS structure is more protected from attack than a secu- 
rity service that is added to the host operating system in 
a direct-on-host structure. For example, while the log- 
ging in an OS-on-OS structure does not depend on the 
integrity of the guest operating system, doesn’t it still 
depend on the integrity of the host operating system? 


We contend that the logging in an OS-on-OS struc- 
ture is much more difficult to attack than the logging in 
a direct-on-host structure, because the TCB for an OS- 
on-OS structure can be much smaller than the complete 
host operating system [Meushaw00]. While both OS- 
on-OS and direct-on-host depend on the host operating 
system, the avenues a villain can use to attack the host 
differ greatly between the two structures. 


Assume for this comparison that the villain has 
gained control over all target applications and can send 
arbitrary network packets to the host. A villain can 
launch attacks against the host operating system from 
two directions. First, a villain can attack from above by 
causing application processes to invoke the host operat- 
ing system in dangerous ways. In a direct-on-host struc- 


ture, the attacker has complete freedom to invoke 
whatever functionality the host operating system makes 
available to user processes. The attacker can control 
multiple application processes, access multiple files, and 
issue arbitrary system calls. In an OS-on-OS structure, 
an attacker who has gained control of all application 
processes can use these same avenues to attack the guest 
operating system. However, even if the attacker gains 
control over the guest operating system, he/she is still 
severely restricted in the actions he/she can take against 
the host operating system. The guest kernel needs only a 
small subset of the functionality available to general- 
purpose host processes, and the VMM can easily disal- 
low functionality outside this subset [Goldberg96]. For 
example, an attacker who has gained control over all tar- 
get applications and the guest operating system still con- 
trots only a single host process (the virtual-machine 
process), can access only a few host files/devices (the 
virtual hard disk, the virtual CD-ROM, and the virtual 
floppy), and can make only a few system calls. 


Second, a villain can attack the low level of the 
network protocol stack by sending dangerous network 
packets to the host (e.g. ping-of-death). As with attacks 
from above, less of the host operating system is exposed 
to dangerous packets with an OS-on-OS structure than a 
direct-on-host structure. Without virtual machines, 
packets traverse through the entire network stack and 
are delivered to applications; villains can thus craft 
packets to attack any layer of the network stack. With 
virtual machines, packets need only traverse a small part 
of the network stack. 


The portion of the host operating system included 
in UMLinux’s TCB is the host OS code that the guest 
kernel or incoming packets can invoke (plus the VMM, 
which disallows invocations outside this portion). We 
have yet to measure the size of this code rigorously, but 
early indications suggest that this portion is significantly 
smaller than the entire host operating system. For exam- 
ple, our VMM restricts the guest kernel to use fewer 
than 7% of the system calls available to general host 
processes, and network traffic to the virtual machine is 
processed mostly by the guest operating system’s TCP 
and UDP stacks (only a small IP-layer packet filter is 
used in the host operating system). 


The TCB of our current UMLinux prototype, 
while smaller than the complete host operating system, 
is not yet as small as it could be. The host operating sys- 
tem in our prototype runs other processes which could 
be attacked (e.g. the X server), and network messages to 
these host processes traverse the entire host network 
stack. Our future work includes measuring and reducing 
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the size of the host operating system used to support 
UMLinux. For example, we could further restrict the 
system calls issued by the guest kernel to use only cer- 
tain parameter values, and we could move the X server 
into another virtual machine. 


4. Logging and replaying UMLinux 
4.1. Overview 


Logging is used widely for recovering state. The 
basic concept is straightforward: start from a checkpoint 
of a prior state, then roll forward using the log to reach 
the desired state. The type of system being recovered 
determines the type of information that needs to be 
logged: database logs contain transaction records, file 
system logs contain file system data. Replaying a pro- 
cess requires logging the non-deterministic events that 
affect the process’s computation. These log records 
guide the process as it re-executes (rolls forward) from a 
checkpoint. Most events are deterministic (e.g. arith- 
metic, memory, branch instructions) and do not need to 
be logged; the process will re-execute these events in the 
same way during replay as it did during logging. 


Non-deterministic events fall into two categories: 
time and external input. Time refers to the exact point in 
the execution stream at which an event takes place. For 
example, to replay an interrupt, we must log the instruc- 
tion at which the interrupt occurred. External input 
refers to data received from a non-logged entity, such as 
a human user or another computer. External input enters 
the processor via a peripheral device, such as a key- 
board, mouse, or network card. 


Note that output to peripherals does not affect the 
replaying process and hence need not be saved (in fact, 
output to peripherals will be reconstructed during 
replay). Non-determinism in the micro-architectural 
state (e.g. cache misses, speculative execution) also 
need not be saved, unless it affects the architectural 
state. Replaying a shared-memory multiprocessor 
requires saving the fine-grained interleaving order of 
memory operations and is outside the scope of this 
paper [LeBlanc87]. 


4.2. ReVirt 


This section describes how we apply the general 
concepts of logging to enable replay of UMLinux run- 
ning on x86 processors. ReVirt is implemented as a set 
of modifications to the host kernel. 


Before starting UMLinux, we checkpoint the state 
by making a copy of its virtual disk. We currently 
require replay to start from a powered-off virtual 
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machine, so the virtual disk comprises all state in the 
virtual machine. We envision checkpointing being a rare 
event (once every few days), so copying speed is not 
critical. 


Log records are added and saved to disk in a man- 
ner similar to that used by the Linux syslogd daemon. 
The VMM kemel module and kemel hooks add log 
records to a circular buffer in host kernel memory, and a 
user-level daemon (rlogd) consumes the buffer and 
writes the data to a log file on the host. 


ReVirt must log all non-deterministic events that 
can affect the execution of the virtual-machine process. 
Note that many non-deterministic host events do not 
need to be logged, because they do not affect the execu- 
tion of the virtual machine. For example, host hardware 
interrupts do not affect the virtual-machine process 
unless they cause the host kemel to deliver a signal to 
the virtual-machine process. Likewise, the scheduling 
order of other host processes does not affect the virtual- 
machine process because there is no interprocess com- 
munication between the virtual-machine process and 
other host processes (no shared files, memory, or mes- 
sages). 


ReVirt does have to log asynchronous virtual inter- 
rupts (synchronous exceptions like SIGSEGV are deter- 
ministic and do not need to be logged). Before 
delivering a SIGALRM or SIGIO host signal (represent- 
ing virtual timer and I/O interrupts) to the virtual- 
machine process, ReVirt logs sufficient information to 
re-deliver the signal at the same point during replay. To 
uniquely identify the interrupted instruction, ReVirt logs 
the program counter and the number of branches exe- 
cuted since the last interrupt [Bressoud96]. Because the 
x86 architecture allows a block memory instruction 
(repeat string) to be interrupted in the middle of its exe- 
cution, we also must log the register (ecx) that stores 
the number of iterations remaining at the time of the 
interrupt. 


x86 processors provide a hardware performance 
counter that can be configured to compute the number of 
branches that have executed since the last interrupt 
[IntO01]. The branch_retired configuration of this 
performance counter on the AMD Athlon processor 
counts branches, hardware interrupts (e.g. timer and net- 
work interrupts), faults (e.g. page faults, memory 
protection faults, FPU faults), and traps (e.g. system 
calls). We use another hardware performance counter to 
count the number of hardware interrupts and subtract 
this from the branch_retired counter. Similarly, 
we instrument the host kernel to count the number of 
faults and traps and subtract this from the 
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branch_retired counter. We configure the 
branch_retired counter to count only user-level 
branches. This makes it easier to count the number of 
branches precisely, because it keeps the count indepen- 
dent of the code executed in the kernel interrupt han- 
dlers. 


In addition to logging asynchronous virtual inter- 
rupts, ReVirt must also log all input from external enti- 
ties. These include most virtual devices: keyboard, 
mouse, network interface card, real-time clock, CD- 
ROM, and floppy. Note that input from the virtual hard 
disk is deterministic, because the data on the virtual hard 
disk will be reconstructed and re-read during replay. 
One can imagine requiring the user to re-insert the same 
floppy disk or CD-ROM during replay, in which case 
reads from the CD-ROM and floppy would also be 
deterministic and would not need to be logged. How- 
ever, we do not expect data from these sources to be a 
significant portion of the log, because these data sources 
are limited in speed by the user’s ability to switch 
media.* 


The UMLinux guest kernel reads these types of 
input data by issuing host system calls recv, read, 
and gettimeofday. The VMM kernel module logs 
the input data by intercepting these system calls. In gen- 
eral, ReVirt must log any host system call that can yield 
non-deterministic results. 


The x86 architecture includes a few instructions 
that can return non-deterministic results, but that do not 
normally trap when running in user mode. Specifically, 
the x86 rdtsc (read timestamp counter) and rdpmc 
(read performance monitoring counter) instructions are 
difficult for us to log. To make the virtual-machine pro- 
cess completely deterministic during replay, we set the 
processor control register (CR4) to trap when these 
instructions are executed. We remove the guest kernel’s 
rdtsc instructions by replacing them with a get tim- 
eofday host system call (and scaling the result); it 
would also be possible to leave these calls in the guest 
kernel, then trap, emulate, and log the rdtsc instruc- 
tion. We disallow rdpmc in the guest kernel and guest 
applications. 


During replay, ReVirt prevents new asynchronous 
virtual interrupts from perturbing the replaying virtual- 
machine process. ReVirt plays back the original asyn- 
chronous virtual interrupts using the same combination 
of hardware counters and host kernel hooks that were 


3. If the CD-ROM is switched by an automated jukebox, then 
the jukebox can participate in replay and CD-ROM reads can 
be considered deterministic. 


used during logging. ReVirt goes through two phases to 
find the right instruction at which to deliver the original 
asynchronous virtual interrupt. In the first phase, ReVirt 
configures the branch_retired performance 
counter to generate an interrupt after most (all but 128) 
of the branches in that scheduling interval. In the second 
phase, ReVirt uses breakpoints to stop each time it exe- 
cutes the target instruction. At each breakpoint, ReVirt 
compares the current number of branches with the 
desired amount. The first phase executes at the same 
speed as the original run and is thus faster than the sec- 
ond phase, which triggers a breakpoint each time the tar- 
get instruction is executed. The second phase is needed 
to stop at exactly the right instruction, because the inter- 
rupt generated by the branch_retired counter does 
not stop execution instantaneously and may execute past 
the target number of branches. 


Replay can be conducted on any host with the 
same processor type as the original host. Replaying ona 
different host allows an administrator to minimize 
downtime for the original host. 


4.3. Cooperative logging 


Most sources of non-determinism generate only a 
small amount of log data. Keyboard and mouse input is 
limited by the speed of human data entry. Interrupts are 
relatively frequent, but each interrupt generates only a 
few bytes of log data. Of all the sources of non-deter- 
minism, only received network messages have the 
potential to generate enormous quantities of log data. 


We can reduce the amount of logged network data 
with a simple observation: one computer’s received 
message is another computer’s sent message. If the 
sending computer is being logged via ReVirt, then the 
receiver need not log the message data because the 
sender can re-create the sent data via replay. This tech- 
nique is used commonly in message-logging recovery 
protocols [Elnozahy02] and can be viewed as expanding 
the domain of the replay system to include other com- 
puters. Thus the receiver need not log data sent from 
computers that can cooperate in the replay; the receiver 
need only log a unique identifier for the message (e.g. 
the identity of the sending computer and a sequence 
number). 


Cooperative logging can reduce the amount of 
logged network data dramatically in certain cases. For 
example, if all computers on a LAN participate, then 
only traffic from outside the LAN needs to be logged, 
thus reducing the maximum log growth rate from LAN 
bandwidths to WAN bandwidths. 
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While cooperating logging can reduce log volume, 
it complicates replay and requires that cooperating com- 
puters trust each other to regenerate the same message 
data during replay. We have not yet implemented coop- 
erative logging in ReVirt. 


4.4. Alternative architectures for logging 
and replay 


We considered several strategies for building a log- 
ging/replay system before settling on the virtual- 
machine approach described above. In particular, we 
started by implementing a direct-on-host system, where 
the host kernel logged and replayed all its host pro- 
cesses. As discussed in Section 3.2, the direct-on-host 
approach is not as secure as a virtual-machine approach. 
We also found it to be much more difficult to log and 
replay all host processes than to log and replay a virtual- 
machine process. Interestingly, the narrow interface 
(between UMLinux and the host kernel) that makes an 
OS-on-OS approach more secure than a direct-on-host 
structure also makes an OS-on-OS system easier to 
replay. 


The general approach for replaying a direct-on- 
host system is similar to that used in ReVirt: the system 
must log and replay all non-determinism. The same 
types of non-determinism exist for multiple host pro- 
cesses as for our virtual-machine approach (interrupt 
timing, external input). 


However, it is much more challenging to log and 
replay a direct-on-host structure than a virtual-machine 
process, because a direct-on-host structure involves 
multiple host processes while an OS-on-OS approach 
involves only a single host process. (While the schedul- 
ing order between guest processes in UMLinux is non- 
deterministic, this is an abstraction above the virtual 
machine and is replayed deterministically as a result of 
deterministic signal delivery to the virtual-machine pro- 
cess.) 


Replaying multiple host processes can be done in 
two ways, both of which are problematic. First, one can 
replay the communication channels between processes, 
but replaying a shared-memory communication channel 
requires complex instrumentation of the executing code 
and adds significant overhead [Netzer94]. 


Second, one can replay the scheduling order 
between host processes [Russinovich96]. This strategy 
is difficult because a host process can be interrupted 
while executing in kemel mode (e.g. while executing a 
system call). It is hard to identify the point in the kernel 
where an interrupt occurred, yet identifying this point is 


critical for replaying the exact scheduling order. The 
hardware performance counters we used to identify the 
exact interrupt point in ReVirt do not work well when 
the interrupt point is in the kernel, because we configure 
them to count only user-mode instructions. Configuring 
them to count both user and kemel instructions also 
leads to difficulties—the kernel does not execute deter- 
ministically, so the instruction counts would differ dur- 
ing replay. 


A few solutions are possible, though none is 
appealing. First, one could change the host kernel to 
only allow interrupts at a few well-defined points and 
log which of these points was interrupted. This would 
require widespread changes to the host kernel. Second, 
one could try to replay the entire host kernel. This would 
require changing the interrupt handlers to log and replay 
hardware interrupts, and adjusting the hardware perfor- 
mance counters for the different code paths executed by 
the interrupt handlers during logging and replay. 


In addition to coping with scheduling order 
between multiple host processes, a direct-on-host 
approach must cope with a large number of non-deter- 
ministic interfaces. There are a large number of system 
calls, including some (e.g. ioctl) that have a very 
wide variety of possible parameters. Replaying a direct- 
on-host system requires one to identify, log, and replay 
non-determinism in each of these system calls. In con- 
trast, ReVirt only needs to handle the few systems calls 
used by UMLinux. 


4.5. Using ReVirt to analyze attacks 


ReVirt enables an administrator.to replay the com- 
plete execution of a computer before, during, and after 
the attack. Two types of tools can be built on this foun- 
dation to assist the administrator to understand the 
attack. 


The first type of tool runs inside the guest virtual 
machine. ReVirt supports the ability to continue live 
(i.e. non-replaying) execution at any point in the replay. 
An administrator can use this ability to run new guest 
commands to probe the virtual machine state. For exam- 
ple, the administrator can stop the replay after a suspi- 
cious point and use normal guest commands to edit the 
current files, list the current processes, and debug pro- 
cesses. However, the virtual machine cannot switch 
back to replaying after being perturbed in this manner, 
because the instruction counts will not apply to the 
revised state. To continue the replay beyond the per- 
turbed point, the analyst should checkpoint the process 
before perturbing it or start the replay over and let it 
continue to the later point. 
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Second, tools such as debuggers and disk analyz- 
ers can run outside the guest virtual machine and ana- 
lyze the state of a virtual machine (address space, 
registers, and disk data). The advantage of these off-line 
tools is that they do not depend on the guest kernel or 
guest applications. For example, an off-line tool can 
inspect the contents of a directory even if the attacker 
has replaced the command that normally lists the direc- 
tory. 


A particularly useful tool that runs outside the 
guest is one that re-displays the original graphical out- 
put. Recall that UMLinux uses a remote X server (per- 
haps running on the host) as its graphical display. The 
replaying virtual-machine process faithfully recreates 
the stream of network packets being sent to the X server. 
However, the X server is not under the control of the 
replay system and will likely send back different packets 
to the virtual machine (e.g. due to different mouse 
movements). The packets being sent to the virtual 
machine do not affect replay, because the replaying 
machine gets its input packets from the log. However, 
the TCP protocol at the X server may expect different 
replies to the packets it sends to the virtual machine and 
may be confused by the virtual machine’s resent pack- 
ets. We address this with a simple X proxy on the host 
that opens a new TCP connection to the X server. The X 
proxy’s goal is to act as a new X client that happens to 
send the same display messages to the X server as the 
virtual machine did during logging. The X proxy 
accomplishes this by receiving the packets being 
(re)sent from the replaying virtual machine, stripping 
off the Ethernet, IP, and TCP headers from these pack- 
ets, reconstituting the X window data stream, and send- 
ing the data stream to the X server. Fortunately, the X 
protocol is largely deterministic and does not require the 
client to reply to messages sent from the X server (the 
sole exception is the X authentication protocol, and the 
X proxy can be written to navigate through this proto- 
col). 


5. Experiments 


This section validates correctness and quantifies 
virtualization and logging overhead for our modified 
UMLinux and the ReVirt logging and replay system. All 
experiments are run on a computer with a AMD Athlon 
1800+ processor, 256 MB of memory, and a Samsung 
SV4084 IDE disk. The guest kernel is Linux 2.4.18 
ported to UMLinux, and the host kernel for UMLinux is 
a modified version of Linux 2.4.18. The virtual machine 
is configured to use 192 MB of “physical” memory. The 
virtual hard disk is stored on a raw disk partition on the 
host to avoid double buffering the virtual disk data in the 


guest and host file caches, and to prevent the virtual 
machine from benefitting unfairly from the host’s file 
cache. 


We evaluate our system on five workloads. All 
workloads start with a warm guest file cache. POV-Ray 
is a CPU-intensive ray-tracing program. We render the 
benchmark image from the POV-Ray distribution at 
quality 8. kernel-build compiles the complete Linux 
2.4.18 kernel (make clean, make dep, make bzImage). 
NFS kernel-build is the same as kernel-build with the 
kernel stored on an NFS server. SPECweb99 is a bench- 
mark that measures web server performance; we use the 
2.0.36 Apache web server. We configured SPECweb99 
with 15 simultaneous connections spread over two cli- 
ents connected to a 100 Mb/s Ethernet switch. Both 
workloads exercise the virtual machine intensively by 
making many system calls. They are similar to the I/O- 
intensive and kernel-intensive workloads used to evalu- 
ate Cellular Disco [Govil00]. We also used ReVirt and 
UMLinux as the first author’s desktop machine for 24 
hours to get an idea of the virtualization and logging 
overhead for day-to-day use. 


Each result represents the average of three runs 
(except for the daily-use test, which represents a single 
24-hour period). Variance across runs is less than 3%. 


5.1. Virtualization overhead 


Our first concern is the time overhead that arises 
from running all applications in the UMLinux virtual 
machine. We compare running all applications within 
UMLinux with running them directly on a host Linux 
2.4.18 kernel. The host and guest file systems have the 
same versions of all software exercised in the tests 
(based on RedHat 6.2). 


Table 2 shows the results. UMLinux with our host 
optimizations adds very little overhead for compute- 
intensive applications such as POV-Ray. We also per- 
ceive no overhead when using UMLinux for interactive 
jobs such as e-mail, editing, word processing, and web 
browsing. 


The overheads for SPECweb99, kernel-build, and 
NFS kernel-build are higher because they issue more 
guest kernel calls, each of which must be trapped by the 
VMM kernel module and reflected back to the guest ker- 
nel by sending a signal. In addition, kernel-build and 
NFS kernel-build cause a large number of guest pro- 
cesses to be created, each of which maps its executable 
pages on demand. Each demand-mapped page causes a 
signal to be delivered to the guest kernel, which must 
then ask the host kernel to map the new page. 
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UMLinux runtime 
Workload | (normalized to direct-on-host) 


kermel-build 


NFS kemel-build 


Paaiywe CS” 


Table 2: Virtualization overhead. This table shows the overhead caused by running applications in UMLinux. Runtime is 


normalized to the runtime when running directly on the host. 


We believe the overheads for using UMLinux are 
low enough to be unnoticeable for normal desktop use. 
While overheads are higher for workloads that use the 
guest kernel intensively, we believe that even an over- 
head of 58% is not prohibitive for sites that value secu- 
rity. 


For reference, VMware Workstation 3.1 has a nor- 
malized runtime of approximately 1.25 for kernel-build, 
UMLinux without our modifications to the host kemel 
has a normalized running time of 26, and a recent ver- 
sion of User-Mode Linux (configured to protect the 
guest kemel memory from guest applications) has a nor- 
malized runtime of 14. The low overhead of VMware 
and its acceptance in production settings indicate that 
virtualization can be made fast enough to enable ser- 
vices such as ReVirtt. 


5.2. Validating ReVirt correctness 


Our next goal was to verify that the ReVirt system 
faithfully replays the exact execution of the original run. 
For these runs, we add extensive error checking to alert 
us if the replaying run deviated from the original. At 
every system call and virtual interrupt, we log all regis- 
ter values and the branch_retired counter and ver- 
ify that these values are the same during replay. In 
addition, ReVirt’s mechanism for replaying interrupts 
verifies that the branch count at the interrupted instruc- 
tion matches the branch count seen at that instruction 
during logging. 


We first run two micro-benchmarks in the virtual 
machine to verify that virtual interrupts are being 
replayed at the same point at which they occurred dur- 
ing logging. The first micro-benchmark runs two guest 
processes that share an mmap’ed memory region. Each 
guest process increments a shared variable 10,000,000 
times, prints the resulting value, then repeats. Because 
the two guest processes share this variable, the output of 
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process A depends on how many iterations process B 
executed by the time process A prints the value. The 
second microbenchmark runs a single process that 
increments a variable in an infinite loop. The process 
prints the current value when it receives a signal. This 
test verifies that the guest kernel re-delivers the signal at 
the same point as during logging. 


We ran each micro-benchmarks 5 times, and each 
time the output during replay matched the original out- 
put, and all error checks passed. 


We next run a macro-benchmark to verify that 
ReVirt faithfully plays back input from external systems 
and to exercise the system as a whole for longer periods. 
During the macro-benchmark, we boot the computer, 
start the GNOME window manager (displaying on a 
remote X server), open several interactive terminal win- 
dows, and concurrently build two applications (free- 
civ and mup) on a remote NFS server. The logging run 
of this benchmark generates 15,000,000 system calls 
and 55,000 virtual interrupts. ReVirt replayed this run 
without any deviation from the original run. 


For the other tests used in this paper, we disable 
the extra error checking mentioned above. However, 
ReVirt always checks that the branch count at the inter- 
rupted instruction matches the branch count seen at that 
instruction during logging, and we have found this to 
detect errors effectively while we were developing 
ReVirt. 


5.3. Logging and replaying overhead 


Next we seek to quantify the space and time over- 
head of logging. We do not include the time and space 
overhead to checkpoint the system, since we expect a 
checkpoint to be amortized over a long period of time 
(e.g. a few days). Table 3 shows the time and space 
overhead for logging on the POV-Ray, kernel-build, NFS 
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Workload 


POV-Ray | 1.00 
1.08 


1.07 


kernel-build 


NES kernel-build 


untime with logging (normalized | Log growth | Replay runtime (normalized 


R 
to UMLinux without logging) 


to UMLinux with logging) 


Table 3: Time and space overhead of logging and replay. Logging slowdown shows the overhead caused by logging, relative 
to running UMLinux without logging. Log growth rate shows the average rate of growth of the log during the workload. Replay 
runtime is normalized to the runtime of UMLinux with logging. Replay runtime values less than 1 indicate that replay ran faster 
than logging, due to replay’s ability to skip over periods of idle time. 


kernel-build, and SPECweb99 workloads. Logs are 
stored in a compressed format using gzip. 


Table 3 shows that the time overhead of logging is 
small (at most 8%). 


The space overhead of logging is small enough to 
save the logs over a long period of time at low cost. 
Workloads with little non-determinism (e.g. POV-Ray, 
kernel-build) generate very little log traffic. Note that 
the log data needed to replay local compilations takes 
much less space than the disk data generated in compila- 
tion. 


The log growth rate for NFS kernel-build and 
SPECweb99 is higher because of the need to log incom- 
ing network packets. However, it is still not prohibitive. 
For example, a 120 GB disk can store the volume of log 
traffic generated by NFS kernel-build for 3-4 months. If 
the file server used Re Virt, using cooperative logging at 
the client would reduce the log volume generated by 
NFS kernel-build to that of kernel-build. 


We also used ReVirt and UMLinux as the first 
author’s desktop machine for 24 hours to get an idea of 
the virtualization and logging overhead for day-to-day 
use’. We experienced no perceptible time overhead rela- 
tive to running directly on the host, and the log occupied 
0.2 GB after one day. 


Table 3 shows that workloads typically replay at 
the same speed as they ran during logging. It is possible 
to replay a workload faster (sometimes much faster) 
than it ran during logging because replay skips over 
periods of idle time, such as that encountered during the 
non-working hours of the daily use workload. 





4. This test was run using Linux 2.2.20 as the guest operating 
system. 





5.4. Analyzing an attack 


Finally, we demonstrate the ability of ReVirt to 
help analyze a non-deterministic attack that involves a 
kernel-level vulnerability. We re-introduced into our 
guest kernel the ptrace race condition that was present in 
Linux kernels before 2.2.19 [CERO1b]. A_ villain 
exploits this bug by running a setuid process and attach- 
ing to it via ptrace. The vulnerability is non-deter- 
ministic because it depends on a time-of-check to time- 
of-use race condition. The attack is successful only if 
the file is not currently in the file cache, and the file 
cache state depends on the scheduling order and behav- 
ior of prior processes. 


We exercised the vulnerability until compromising 
the system, then we added a trojan horse to /bin/Is and a 
backdoor to /etc/inetd.conf. ReVirt successfully replays 
the attack and allows us to find out how the attacker 
compromised the system and assess all damage done 
after the point of compromise. We were able to stop the 
replay after each point in the attack, run guest programs 
that examined the system state, and diagnose the method 
and effects of the intrusion. 


6. Related work 


Bressoud and Schneider’s work on hypervisor- 
based fault tolerance [Bressoud96] shares several tech- 
niques with ReVirt. Bressoud and Schneider use a vir- 
tual machine for the PA-RISC architecture to interpose a 
software layer between the hardware and an unchanged 
operating system, and they log non-determinism to 
reconstruct state changes from a primary computer onto 
its backup. 


While ReVirt shares several mechanisms with 
Hypervisor, ReVirt uses them to achieve a different and 
new goal. Hypervisor is intended to help tolerate faults 
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by mirroring the state of a primary computer onto a 
backup. ReVirt takes some of the techniques developed 
for fault tolerance and applies them to provide a novel 
security tool. Specifically, ReVirt is intended to replay 
the complete, long-term execution of a computer. To 
illustrate the difference between these goals, compare 
the usefulness of checkpoints for each goal. Recovering 
a backup to a prior point in time can be accomplished 
either by checkpointing the primary’s state periodically 
or by logging the primary’s operations. On the other 
hand, checkpoints are not sufficient for intrusion analy- 
sis because they do not show how the system transi- 
tioned between checkpoints; checkpoints can only be 
used to initialize the replay procedure. 


Besides a difference in goals, Hypervisor and 
ReVirt also differ in several design choices. Because 
Hypervisor only seeks to restore the backup to the last 
saved state of the primary, it discards log records after 
each synchronization point. In contrast, ReVirt enables 
replay over long periods (e.g. months) of the computer’s 
execution, so it must save all log records since the last 
checkpoint. Another difference is that Hypervisor defers 
the delivery of interrupts until the end of a fixed number 
of instructions (called an epoch), while ReVirt delivers 
interrupts as soon as they occur (or when the guest ker- 
nel re-enables interrupts). Hypervisor also logs more 
information than ReVirt (e.g. Hypervisor logs disk 
reads). 


There are several virtual machines that are similar 
to UMLinux. User-Mode Linux [Dike00] shares many 
of the same goals as UMLinux [Buchacker01]. We 
chose UMLinux because the virtual machine is con- 
tained in a single host process, whereas User-Mode 
Linux uses a separate host process for each guest appli- 
cation process (this speeds up context switching 
between guest processes). SimOS’s direct-execution 
mode is also similar to these systems but is targeted at 
an architecture that is easier to virtualize than the x86 
[Rosenblum95]. 


ReVirt shares a similar philosophy of security log- 
ging with S4 [Strunk00]. Both ReVirt and S4 add log- 
ging below the target operating system to protect the 
logging functionality and data from compromised appli- 
cations and operating systems. Re Virt adds logging to a 
virtual machine, while S4 adds it to disk drives. The log- 
ging in ReVirt captures different information than the 
logging in S4. ReVirt enables replay of the entire com- 
puter’s execution, while S4 logs and replays disk activ- 
ity. ReVirt and S4 save different data to the log (ReVirt 
saves non-deterministic events, S4 saves disk data), so a 
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comparison of log volume generated will depend on 
workload. 


7. Future work 


Our near-term work is to make checkpointing 
faster and more convenient. We plan to accelerate the 
disk copy done during checkpointing using copy-on- 
write. We plan to enable the VMM to checkpoint a run- 
ning virtual machine by saving and reconstructing the 
host-kernel state for the virtual-machine process 
[Plank95]. 


We also plan to build higher-level analysis tools 
that leverage ReVirt’s ability to replay detailed, long- 
term executions. Whereas current techniques in com- 
puter forensics can only analyze the evidence left behind 
by careless intruders, ReVirt allows an analyst to watch 
any intrusion in arbitrary detail. 


Finally, we plan to use ReVirt as a building block 
for new security services. ReVirt’s ability to recover to 
an arbitrary state may enable us to recover a system 
automatically and to analyze or prevent key events in an 
attack. 


8. Conclusions 


ReVirt applies virtual-machine and fault-tolerance 
techniques to enable a system administrator to replay 
the long-term, instruction-by-instruction execution of a 
computer system. Because the target operating system 
and target applications run within a virtual machine, 
ReVirt can replay the execution before, during, and after 
the intruder compromises the system. This capability is 
especially useful for determining and fixing the damage 
the intruder inflicted after compromising the system. 
Because ReVirt logs all non-deterministic events, it can 
replay non-deterministic attacks and executions, such as 
those that trigger race conditions. Finally, because 
ReVirt can replay instruction-by-instruction sequences, 
it can provide arbitrarily detailed observations about 
what transpired on the system. 


ReVirt adds reasonable time and space overhead. 
The overhead for virtualization ranges from impercepti- 
ble for interactive and CPU-bound applications to 13- 
58% for kemel-intensive applications. The time over- 
head of logging ranges from 0-8%, and logging traffic 
for our workloads can be stored on a single disk for sev- 
eral months. 
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Abstract 


Client request rates for Internet services tend to be bursty 
and thus it is important to maintain efficient resource uti- 
lization under a wide range of load conditions. Network 
service clients typically seek services interactively and 
maintaining reasonable response time is often impera- 
tive for such services. In addition, providing differenti- 
ated service qualities and resource allocation to multiple 
service classes can also be desirable at times. This paper 
presents an integrated resource management framework 
(part of Neptune system) that provides flexible service 
quality specification, efficient resource utilization, and 
service differentiation for cluster-based services. This 
framework introduces the metric of quality-aware ser- 
vice yield to combine the overall system efficiency and 
individual service response time in one flexible model. 
Resources are managed through a two-level request dis- 
tribution and scheduling scheme. At the cluster level, 
a fully decentralized request distribution architecture is 
employed to achieve high scalability and availability. 
Inside each service node, an adaptive scheduling pol- 
icy maintains efficient resource utilization under a wide 
range of load conditions. Our trace-driven evaluations 
demonstrate the performance, scalability, and service 
differentiation achieved by the proposed techniques. 


1 Introduction 


Previous studies show that the client request rates for 
Internet services tend to be bursty and fluctuate dra- 
matically (5, 10, 11]. For example, the daily peak-to- 
average load ratio at Internet search service Ask Jeeves 
(www.ask.com) is typically 3:1 and it can be much 
higher and unpredictable in the presence of extraordi- 
nary events. As another example, the online site of En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (www. britannica.com) was 





taken offline 24 hours after its initial launch in 1999 due 
to a site overload. Over-provisioning system resources 
for a service site to accommodate the potential peak will 
not be cost-effective. As a consequence, it is important 
to maintain efficient resource utilization for those ser- 
vices under a wide range of load conditions. 


Network clients typically seek services interactively and 
maintaining reasonable response time is imperative. In 
addition, providing differentiated service qualities and 
resource allocation to multiple service classes can also 
be desirable at times, especially when the system is 
reaching its capacity limit and cannot provide interactive 
responses to all the requests. Quality of service (QoS) 
support and service differentiation have been studied ex- 
tensively in network packet switching with respect to 
packet delay and connection bandwidth [12, 26, 37]. It 
is equally important to extend network-level QoS sup- 
port to endpoint systems where service fulfillment and 
content generation take place. Those issues are es- 
pecially critical for cluster-based Internet services in 
which contents are dynamically generated and aggre- 
gated [5, 17, 20, 33, 35]. 


This paper presents the design and implementation 
of an integrated resource management framework for 
cluster-based services. This framework is part of Nep- 
tune system: a cluster-based software infrastructure for 
aggregating and replicating partitionable network ser- 
vices [34, 35]. Neptune has been successfully de- 
ployed at Internet search engine Ask Jeeves [5] since 
December 2001. Although cluster-based network ser- 
vices have been widely deployed, we have seen lim- 
ited research in the literature on comprehensive resource 
management with service differentiation support. Re- 
cent studies on endpoint resource management and QoS 
support have been mostly focused on single-host sys- 
tems [1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 27, 39] or clustered systems serving 
static HTTP content [3, 32]. In comparison, Neptune 
is intended for clustered services with dynamic service 
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fulfillment or content generation. The work presented 
in this paper addresses some of the inadequacy of the 
previous studies and complements them in the following 
three aspects. 


Flexible resource management objectives. Most pre- 
vious studies used a monolithic metric to measure re- 
source utilization and define QoS constraints. Com- 
monly used ones include system throughput, mean re- 
sponse time, mean stretch factor [41], or the tail distri- 
bution of the response time [28]. We introduce a uni- 
fied quality-aware metric that links the overall system 
efficiency with individual service response time. To be 
more specific, we consider the fulfillment of a service 
request produces certain quality-aware service yield de- 
pending on the response time. The overall goal of the 
system is to maximize the aggregate service yield result- 
ing from all requests. As an additional goal, the sys- 
tem supports service differentiation for multiple service 
classes. 


Fully decentralized clustering architecture with 
quality-aware resource management. Scalability and 
availability are always overriding concerns for large- 
scale cluster-based services. Several prior studies re- 
lied on centralized components to manage resources for 
a cluster of replicated servers [3, 10, 32, 41]. In contrast, 
our framework employs a functionally symmetrical ar- 
chitecture that does not rely on any centralized compo- 
nents. Such a design not only eliminates potential single 
point of failure in the system, it is also crucial to ensur- 
ing smooth and prompt responses to demand spikes and 
server failures. 


Efficient resource utilization under quality con- 
straints. Neptune achieves efficient resource utilization 
through a two-level request distribution and schedul- 
ing scheme. At the cluster level, requests for each ser- 
vice class are evenly distributed to all replicated service 
nodes without explicit partitioning. Inside each service 
node, an adaptive scheduling policy adjusts to the run- 
time load condition and seeks high aggregate service 
yield at a wide range of load levels. When desired, the 
service scheduler also provides proportional resource al- 
location guarantee for specified service classes. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
illustrates a target architecture for this work and then de- 
scribes our multi-fold resource management objective. 
Section 3 presents Neptune’s two-level request distribu- 
tion and scheduling architecture. Section 4 illustrates the 
service scheduling inside each service node. Section 5 
presents the system implementation and trace-driven ex- 
perimental evaluations. Section 6 discusses related work 
and Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 Targeted Architecture and Resource 
Management Objective 


In this section, we first illustrate the targeted system ar- 
chitecture of this work. Then we introduce the concepts 
of quality-aware service yield and service yield func- 
tions. Through these concepts, service providers can ex- 
press a variety of quality constraints based on the service 
response time. Furthermore, using service yield func- 
tions and resource allocation guarantees, our framework 
allows service providers to determine the desired level of 
service differentiation among multiple service classes. 


2.1 Targeted Architecture 


Neptune targets cluster-based network services accessi- 
ble to many users through an intranet or the Internet. 
Inside those clusters, services are usually partitioned, 
replicated, aggregated, and then delivered to external 
clients through protocol gateways. Partitioning is intro- 
duced when the service processing requirement or data 
volume exceeds the capacity of a single server node. 
Service replication is commonly employed to improve 
the system availability and provide load sharing. Partial 
results may need to be aggregated across multiple data 
partitions or multiple service components before being 
delivered to external users. 
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Figure 1: A targeted system architecture: search engine. 


Figure | uses a prototype search engine to illustrate such 
a targeted system architecture [5, 18]. In this exam- 
ple, the service cluster delivers search services to con- 
sumers and business partners through Web servers and 
XML gateways. Inside the cluster, the main search tasks 
are performed on a set of index servers and document 
servers, both partitioned and replicated. Each search 
query first arrives at one of the protocol gateways. Then 
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some index servers are contacted to retrieve the identifi- 
cations of index documents related to the search query. 
Subsequently some document servers are mobilized to 
retrieve a short description of these documents and the 
final results are returned through the original protocol 
gateway. The resource management work in this study 
focuses on resources and quality constraints inside the 
service cluster. Issues related to wide-area network la- 
tency or bandwidth is beyond the scope of this paper. 


A large-scale service cluster typically consists of mul- 
tiple groups of replicated service components. We call 
each replication group a sub-cluster. For instance, the 
replicas for partition 1 of the index servers in Figure 1 
form one such sub-cluster. While Neptune supports the 
construction of multiple sub-clusters, this paper focuses 
on the resource management within a single sub-cluster. 
Here we give a brief discussion on the formation of 
sub-clusters. Each sub-cluster typically hosts a single 
type of service for modularity and ease of management. 
This scheme also allows for targeted resource alloca- 
tion. For instance, machines with large number of CPUs 
can be allocated for sub-clusters hosting CPU-intensive 
service components while machines equipped with fast 
I/O channels can be used for sub-clusters hosting I/O- 
intensive components. Nonetheless, it is not uncommon 
to co-locate multiple types of service components in a 
single replication group to improve resource utilization 
efficiency. 


2.2 Quality-aware Resource Utilization 


Most previous studies used a monolithic metric such as 
system throughput, mean response time, mean stretch 
factor [41], or the tail distribution of the response 
time [28] to measure the efficiency of system resource 
management. We use a more comprehensive metric by 
conceiving that the fulfillment of a service request pro- 
vides certain yield depending the response time. This 
yield, we call quality-aware service yield, can be linked 
to the amount of economic benefit or social reach result- 
ing from serving this request in a timely fashion. Both 
goals of provisioning QoS and efficient resource utiliza- 
tion can be naturally combined as producing high aggre- 
gate yield. Furthermore, we consider the service yield 
resulting from serving each request to be a function of 
the service response time. The service yield function is 
normally determined by service providers to give them 
flexibility in expressing desired service qualities. Let ri, 
T2, °'*, Tp be the response times of the k service ac- 
cesses completed in an operation period. Let Y;() rep- 
resent the service yield function for the zth service ac- 
cess. The goal of our system is to maximize the aggre- 


gate yield, ie. 


k 


maximize y: Y;(ri)- (1) 


i=1 


In general, the service yield function can be any 
monotonically non-increasing function that returns non- 
negative numbers with non-negative inputs. We give a 
few examples to illustrate how service providers can use 
yield functions to express desired service qualities. For 
instance, the system with the yield function Y throughput de- 
picted in Figure 2 (A) is intended to achieve high system 
throughput with a deadline D. In other words, the goal 
of such asystem is to complete as many service accesses 
as possible with the response time < D. Similarly, the 
system with the yield function Yresptime in Figure 2 (B) 
is designed to achieve low mean response time. Note 
that the traditional concept of mean response time does 
not count dropped requests. Yresptime differs from that 
concept by considering dropped requests as if they are 
completed in D. 


We notice that Yihroughput does not care about the exact 
response time of each service access as long as it is com- 
pleted within the deadline. In contrast, Yresptime always 
reports higher yield for accesses completed faster. As a 
hybrid version of these two, Yhybria in Figure 2 (C) pro- 
duces full yield when the response time is within a pre- 
deadline D’, and the yield decreases linearly thereafter. 
The yield finally declines to a drop penalty C' when the 
response time reaches the deadline D. This corresponds 
to the real world scenario that users are generally com- 
fortable as long as a service request is completed in D’. 
They get more or less annoyed when the service takes 
longer and they most likely abandon the service after 
waiting for D. C' represents the full yield resulting from 
a prompt response and the drop penalty C’' represents 
the loss when the service is not completed within the fi- 
nal deadline D. Figure 2 illustrates these three functions. 
We want to point out that Yihroughput is a special case of 
Ynybria When D' = D, and Yresptime is also a special case 
of Yhybria When D' = 0 and C' = 0. 


2.3 Service Differentiation 


Service differentiation is another goal of our multi-fold 
resource management objective. Service differentiation 
is based on the concept of service classes. A service 
class is defined as a category of service accesses that ob- 
tain the same level of service support. On the other hand, 
service accesses belonging to different service classes 
may receive differentiated QoS support. Service classes 
can be defined based on client identities. For instance, 
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Figure 2: Illustration of service yield functions. 


a special group of clients may be configured to receive 
preferential service support or a guaranteed share of sys- 
tem resources. Service classes can also be defined based 
on service types or data partitions. For example, a or- 
der placement transaction is typically considered more 
important than a catalog-browsing request. 


We provide differentiated services to different service 
classes on two fronts. First, service classes can ac- 
quire differentiated service support by specifying differ- 
ent yield functions. For instance, serving a VIP-class 
client can be configured to produce higher service yield 
than serving a regular client. Secondly, each service 
class can be guaranteed to receive a certain portion of 
system resources. Most previous service differentiation 
studies have focused on one of the above two means of 
QoS support [7, 24, 30, 40]. We believe a combina- 
tion of them provides two benefits when the system is 
overloaded: 1) the resource allocation is biased toward 
high-yield classes for efficient resource utilization; 2) a 
certain portion of system resources can be guaranteed 
for each service class, if needed. The second benefit is 
crucial to preventing starvation for low-priority service 
classes. 


3 Two-level Request Distribution and 
Scheduling 


In our framework, each external service request enters 
the service cluster through one of the gateways and it 
is classified into one of the service classes according to 
rules specified by service providers. Inside the cluster, 
service components are usually partitioned, replicated, 
and aggregated to fulfill the request. In this section, we 
discuss the cluster-level request distribution for a parti- 


tion group or sub-cluster. 


The dynamic partitioning approach proposed in a pre- 
vious study adaptively partitions all replicas for each 
sub-cluster into several groups and each group is as- 
signed to handle requests from one service class [41]. 
We believe such a scheme has a number of drawbacks. 
First, a cluster-wide scheduler is required to make server 
partitioning decisions, which is not only a single-point 
of failure, but also a potential performance bottleneck. 
Secondly, cluster-wide server groups cannot be repar- 
titioned very frequently, which makes it difficult to re- 
spond promptly to changing resource demand. In order 
to address these problems, Neptune does not explicitly 
partition server groups. Instead, we employ a symmetri- 
cal and decentralized two-level request distribution and 
scheduling architecture illustrated in Figure 3. 


1 Sub-duster for ihe 
requested service 


' | 
| Other fe 

{ node ee 

i 

1 

Jaa Nese rie aE 


Service a cluster rj 





Figure 3: Two-level request distribution and scheduling. 


In this scheme, each service node in a sub-cluster can 
process requests from all service classes. The resource 
management decision is essentially made at two levels. 
First, each service request is directed to one of the repli- 
cated service nodes through the cluster-level request dis- 
tribution. Upon arriving at the service node, the request 
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is then subject to a node-level service scheduling. At 
the cluster level, Neptune employs a class-aware load 
balancing scheme to evenly distribute requests for each 
class to all replicas. Our load balancing scheme uses 
a random polling policy that discards slow-responding 
polls. Under this policy, whenever a client is about to 
seek a service for a particular service class, it polls a 
certain number of randomly selected service nodes to 
obtain the load information. Then it directs the service 
request to the node with the smallest number of active 
and queued requests. Nodes that do not respond within 
a deadline are discarded. This strategy also helps ex- 
clude faulty nodes from request distribution. In practice, 
we use a poll size of 3 in our system. The polling dead- 
line is set to be 10 ms, which is the smallest timeout 
granularity supported by select system call in Linux. 
Our recent study shows that such a policy is scalable and 
it performs well for services of small granularities [34]. 
Inside each service node, Neptune must also deal with 
the resource allocation across multiple service classes. 
This is handled by a node-level class-aware scheduling 
scheme, which will be discussed in Section 4. 


An Alternative Approach for Comparison. For the 
purpose of comparison, we also designed a request 
distribution scheme based on server partitioning [41]. 
Server partitioning is adjusted periodically at fixed inter- 
vals. This scheme uses the past resource usage to predict 
the future resource demand and makes different parti- 
tioning decisions during system under-load and overload 
situations. 


e When the aggregate demand does not exceed the 
total system resources, every service class acquires 
their demanded resource allocation. The remain- 
ing resources will be allocated to all classes pro- 
portional to their demand. 


e When the system is overloaded, in the first round 
we allocate to each class its resource demand or its 
resource allocation guarantee, whichever is smaller. 
Then the remaining resources are allocated to all 
classes under a priority order. The priority order 
is sorted by the full yield divided by the mean re- 
source consumption for each class, which can be 
acquired through offline profiling. 


Fractional server allocations are allowed in this scheme. 
All servers are partitioned into two pools, a dedicated 
pool and a shared pool. A service class with 2.4 server 
allocation, for instance, will get two servers from the 
dedicated pool and acquire 0.4 server allocation from the 
shared pool through sharing with other classes with frac- 
tional allocations. 


The length of the adjustment interval should be cho- 
sen carefully so that it is not too small to avoid exces- 
sive repartitioning overhead and maintain system stabil- 
ity, nor is it too large to promptly respond to demand 
changes. We choose the interval to be 10 seconds in 
this paper. Within each allocation interval, service re- 
quests are randomly directed to one of the servers allo- 
cated to the corresponding service class according to the 
load balancing policy [34]. 


4 Node-level Service Scheduling 


Neptune employs a multi-queue (one per service class) 
scheduler inside each node. Whenever a service request 
arrives, it enters the appropriate queue for the service 
class it belongs to. When resources become available, 
the scheduler picks a request for service. The scheduled 
request is not necessarily at the head of a queue. Figure 4 
illustrates such a runtime environment of a service node. 


Class 1 






Class 2 — 





Service 
scheduler 





Figure 4: Runtime environment of a service node. 


For a service node hosting N_ service classes: 
C,,C2,--- ,Cn, eachclass C;, is configured with a ser- 
vice yield function Y;, and optionally a minimum system 
resource share guarantee g;,, which is expressed as a per- 
centage of total system resources Os. gk < 1). The 
goal of the scheduling scheme is to provide the guaran- 
teed system resources for all service classes and sched- 
ule the remaining resources to achieve high aggregate 
service yield. Figure 5 illustrates the framework of our 
service scheduling algorithm at each scheduling point. 
In the rest of this section, we will discuss two aspects of 
the scheduling algorithm: 1) maintaining resource allo- 
cation guarantees; and 2) achieving high aggregate ser- 
vice yield. 


4.1 Estimating Resource Consumption for Al- 
location Guarantees 


In order to maintain resource allocation guarantees, we 
need to estimate resource consumption for each service 
class at each scheduling time. This estimation should be 
biased toward recent usage to stabilize quickly when the 
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1. Drop from each queue head those requests that 
are likely to generate zero or very small yield 
according to the request arrival time, expected 
service time and the yield function. 


. Search for the service classes with non-empty 
request queues that have an estimated resource 
consumption of less than the guaranteed share. 
(Section 4.1) 


(a) If found, schedule the one with the largest 
gap between the resource consumption and 
the guaranteed share. 


(b) Otherwise, schedule a queued request that 
is likely to produce high aggregate service 
yield. (Section 4.2) 


Figure 5: The node-level service scheduling algorithm. 


actual resource consumption jumps from one level to an- 
other. It should not be too shortsighted either in order to 
avoid oscillations or over-reactions to short-term spikes. 
Among many possible functions that exhibit those prop- 
erties, we define the resource consumption for class C’, 
at time ¢ to be the weighted summation of the resource 
usage for all class C), requests completed no later than 
t. The weight is chosen to decrease exponentially with 
regard to the elapsed time since the request completion. 
For each request r, let ct(r) be its completion time and 
s(r) be its measured resource usage (we will discuss 
how to measure it in the end of this sub-section), which 
is known after its completion. Equation 2 defines u(t) 
to be the resource consumption for class C’, at time t. 
Note that the time in all the following equations is de- 


nominated in seconds. 
De prr)s(r), 


{r|r€C, and ct(r)<t} (2) 
0<fp<1 


Uk (t) — 


Another reason for which we choose this function is that 
it can be incrementally calculated without maintaining 
the entire service scheduling history. If we adjust wu ,(t) 
at the completion of every request and let t’ be the previ- 
ous calculation time, the resource consumption at time t 
can be calculated incrementally through Equation 3. 


ug (t) = 6" ug(t!) + BOM s(r) (3) 


The selection of 6 should be careful to maintain the 
smooth and stable reaction for both short-term spikes 
and long-term consumption changes. In this paper we 
empirically choose 6 to be 0.95. Since we use second 





as the unit of time in those equations, this means a ser- 
vice request completed one second ago carries 95% the 
weight of a service request completed right now. With 
the definition of u,(t), the proportional resource con- 
tilt) 
Shes ee) 
In step 2 of the service scheduling, this proportional 


consumption is compared with the guaranteed share to 
search for under-allocated service classes. 


sumption of class C’, can be represented by 


This resource consumption estimation scheme is related 
to the exponentially-weighted moving average (EWM A) 
filter used as the round-triptime predictor in TCP [14]. It 
differs from the original EWM A filter in that the weight 
in our scheme decreases exponentially with regard to the 
elapsed time instead of the elapsed number of measure- 
ment samples. This is more appropriate for estimating 
resource consumption due to its time-decaying nature. 


The detailed measurement of resource consumption s(r) 
for each request r is application-dependent. Generally 
speaking, each request can involve mixed CPU and I/O 
activities and it is difficult to define a generic formula 
for all applications. Our approach is to let application 
developers decide how the resource consumption should 
be accounted. Large-scale service clusters are typically 
composed of multiple sub-clusters of replicated service 
components [5]. Each sub-cluster typically hosts a sin- 
gle type of service for modularity and ease of manage- 
ment. Thus requests in the same sub-cluster tend to share 
similar resource characteristics in terms of /O and CPU 
demand and it is not hard in practice to identify a suit- 
able way to measure resource consumptions. In the cur- 
rent implementation, we use the accumulated CPU con- 
sumption for a thread or process acquired through Linux 
/proc file system. The effectiveness of this account- 
ing model is demonstrated in our performance evalua- 
tion which contains a benchmark involving significant 
disk I/O. 


Using single dimension resources simplifies our re- 
source accounting model. We acknowledge that it could 
be desirable at times to co-locate CPU-intensive services 
with I/O-intensive applications to improve resource uti- 
lization efficiency. Accounting multi-dimension re- 
sources is not directly tackled in this paper. However, we 
believe a multi-dimensional resource accounting module 
can be added into our framework to address this issue. 


4.2 Achieving High Aggregate Yield 


In this section, we examine the policies employed in 
step 2b of the service scheduling to achieve high ag- 
gregated yield. In general, the optimization problem 
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of maximizing the aggregate yield is difficult to solve 
given the fact that it relies on the advanced knowl- 
edge of the resource requirements of pending requests. 
Even for the offline case in which the cost for each re- 
quest is known in advance, Karp has shown that the 
Job Sequence problem, which is a restricted case of 
our optimization problem, is NP-complete [25]. Vari- 
ous priority-based scheduling policies were proposed in 
real-time database systems to maximize aggregate re- 
alized value [22, 23]. Typical policies considered in 
those systems include Earliest Deadline First scheduling 
(EDF) and Yield or Value-Inflated Deadline scheduling 
(YID). EDF always schedules the queued request with 
the closest deadline. YID schedules the queued request 
with the smallest inflated deadline, defined as the rela- 
tive deadline divided by the expected yield if the request 
is being scheduled. 


Both EDF and YID are designed to avoid or minimize 
the amount of lost yield. They work well when the 
system resources are sized to handle transient heavy 
load [22]. For Internet services, however, the client re- 
quest rates tend to be bursty and fluctuate dramatically 
from time to time [5, 10, 11]. Over-provisioning system 
resources for a service site to accommodate the poten- 
tial peak will not be cost-effective. During load spikes 
when systems face sustained arrival demand exceeding 
the available resources, missed deadlines become un- 
avoidable and the resource management should instead 
focus on utilizing resources in the most efficient way. 
This leads us to design a Greedy scheduling policy that 
schedules the request with the lowest resource consump- 
tion per unit of expected yield. The Greedy method 
typically performs well when the system is overloaded. 
However, it is not optimal because it only maximizes the 
efficiency for the next scheduled request without consid- 
ering longer impact of the scheduling decision. 


In order to have a scheduling policy that works well at 
a wide range of load conditions, we further design an 
Adaptive policy that dynamically switches between YID 
and Greedy scheduling depending on the runtime load 
condition. The scheduler maintains a 30-second window 
of recent request dropping statistics. If more than 5% of 
incoming requests are dropped in the watched window, 
the system is considered as overload and the Greedy 
scheduling is employed. Otherwise, the YID schedul- 
ing is used. 


All the above scheduling policies are priority-based 
scheduling with different definition of priorities. Ta- 
ble 1 summarizes the priority metrics of the four poli- 
cies. Three of these policies require a predicted ser- 
vice time and resource consumption for each request 
at the scheduling time. For the service time, we use 


Policy Priority (the smaller the higher) 


EDF Relative deadline 
YID 


Relative deadline divided by expected yield 


Greedy | Expected resource consumption divided by ex- 
pected yield 


Adaptive 


Dynamically switch between YID (in under- 
load) and Greedy (in overload) 


Table 1: Summary of scheduling policies. 





an exponentially-weighted moving average of the ser- 
vice time of past requests belonging to the same ser- 
vice class. Resource consumption measurement is 
application-dependent as we have explained in the pre- 
vious sub-section. In our current implementation, such a 
prediction is based on an exponentially-weighted mov- 
ing average of the CPU consumptions of past requests 
belonging to the same service class. 


5 System Implementation and Experimen- 
tal Evaluations 


Neptune has been implemented on a Linux cluster. In 
addition to the resource management framework de- 
scribed in this paper, Neptune provides load balancing 
and replication support for cluster-based services [34, 
35]. Application developers can easily deploy services 
through specifying a set of RPC-like access methods for 
each service and the clients can access them through 
a simple programming API. Neptune employs a sym- 
metrical architecture in constructing the service infras- 
tructure. Any node can elect to provide services and 
seek services from other nodes inside the service cluster. 
Each external service request is assigned a service class 
ID upon arriving at any of the gateways. Those requests 
are directed to one of the replicated service nodes ac- 
cording to the class-aware load balancing scheme. Each 
server node maintains multiple request queues (one per 
service class) and a thread pool. To process each ser- 
vice request, a thread is dispatched to invoke the applica- 
tion service component through dynamically-linked li- 
braries. The size of the thread pool is chosen to strike 
the balance between concurrency and efficiency depend- 
ing on the application characteristics. The aggregate 
services are exported to external clients through pro- 
tocol gateways. Neptune was subsequently ported to 
Solaris platform. An earlier version of Neptune has 
been successfully deployed at Intemet search engine 
Ask Jeeves [5] since December 2001. The resource man- 
agement framework described in this paper, however, 
has not been incorporated into the production system. 
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The overall objective of the experimental evaluation is 
to demonstrate the performance, scalability, and service 
differentiation achieved by the proposed techniques. In 
particular, the first goal is to examine the system per- 
formance of various service scheduling schemes over a 
wide range of load conditions. Secondly, we will study 
the performance and scalability of our cluster-level re- 
quest distribution scheme. Our third goal is to investi- 
gate the system behavior in terms of service differentia- 
tion during demand spikes and server failures. All the 
evaluations were conducted on a rack-mounted Linux 
cluster with 30 dual 400 MHz Pentium II nodes, each of 
which contains either 512 MB or 1 GB memory. Each 
node runs Linux 2.2.15 and has two 100 Mb/s Ethemet 
interfaces. The cluster is connected by a Lucent P550 
Ethernet switch with 22 Gb/s backplane bandwidth. 


5.1 Evaluation Workloads 


Our evaluation studies are based on two service work- 
loads. The first service is a Differentiated Search service 
based on an index search component from Ask Jeeves 
search. This service takes in a group of encoded query 
words; checks a memory mapped index database; and 
returns a list of URLs that are relevant to input query 
words. The index database size is around 2.5 GB at 
each node and it cannot completely fit in memory. The 
mean service time for this service is around 250 ms in 
our testbed when each request is served in a dedicated 
environment. 


Differentiated Search distinguishes three classes of 
clients, representing Gold, Silver, and Bronze member- 
ships. We let the request composition for these three 
classes be 10%, 30%, 60% respectively. The yield func- 
tions of these service classes can be one of the three 
forms that we described in Section 2.2, i.e. Yurougnput(): 
Yresptime(), OF Ypybrid(). In each case, the shapes of the 
yield functions for three service classes are the same 
other than the magnitude. We determine the ratio of such 
magnitudes to be 4:2:1 meaning that processing a Gold 
request yields four times as much as a Bronze request at 
the same response time. The deadline D is set to be 2 
seconds. In the case of Ynypria(), the drop penalty C” is 
set to be half of the full yield and the pre-deadline D’ is 
set to be half of the absolute deadline D. Figure 6 illus- 
trates the yield functions when they are in each one of 
the three forms. 


The request arrival intervals and the query words for the 
three Differentiated Search service classes are based on 
a one-week trace we collected at Ask Jeeves search via 
one of its edge Web servers. The request distribution 
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among the edge Web servers are conducted by a bal- 
ancing switch according to the “least connections” pol- 
icy. Note that this trace only represents a fraction of the 
complete Ask Jeeves traffic during the trace collection 
period. Figure 7 shows the total and non-cached search 
rate of this trace. The search engine employs a query 
cache to directly serve those queries that have already 
been served before and cached. We are only concerned 
with non-cached requests in our evaluation because only 
those requests invoke the index search component. We 
use the peak-time portion of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday’s traces to drive the workload for Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze classes respectively. For each day, the peak- 
time portion we choose is the 7-hour period from 11am 
to 6pm EST. The statistics of these three traces are listed 
in Table 2. Note that the arrival intervals of these traces 
may be scaled when necessary to generate workloads at 
various demand levels during our evaluation. 


5 a 8 & 


Search rate (hits/sec) 
a 





Figure 7: Search requests to Ask Jeeves search via one 
of its edge web servers (January 6-12, 2002). 


Number of accesses Arrival interval 


Total (non-cached) Mean | Std-dev 
507,202 (154,466) 161.3ms | 164.3ms 
512,227 (151,827) | 166.0ms | 169.5ms 
517,116 (156,214) | 161.3ms | 164.7ms 


Silver 
Bronze 





Table 2: Statistics of evaluation traces. 


The three service classes in Differentiated Search are 
based on the same service type and thus have the same 
average resource consumption. The second service we 
constructed for the evaluation is designed to have dif- 
ferent resource consumption for each service class, rep- 
resenting services differentiated on their types. This 
service, we call Micro-benchmark, is based on a CPU- 
spinning micro-benchmark. It contains three service 
classes with the same yield functions as the Differen- 
tiated Search service. The mean service times of the 
three classes are 400 ms, 200 ms, and 100 ms respec- 
tively. We use Poisson process arrivals and exponen- 
tially distributed service times for the Micro-benchmark 
service. Several previous studies on Internet connections 
and workstation clusters suggested that both the HTTP 
inter-arrival time distribution and the service time distri- 
bution exhibit high variance, thus are better modeled by 
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Figure 6: Service yield functions in evaluation workloads. 


Lognormal, Weibull, or Pareto distributions [15,21]. We 
choose exponentially-distributed arrival intervals and 
service times for the following reasons. First, a primary 
cause for the high variance of HTTP arrival intervals is 
the proximity of the HTTP request for the main page 
and subsequent requests for embedded objects or im- 
ages. However, if we only consider resource-intensive 
service requests which requires dynamic content gen- 
eration, HTTP requests for embedded objects are not 
counted. Secondly, the service time distribution tends 
to have a low variance for services of the same type. 
Our analysis on the Ask Jeeves trace shows that those 
distributions have similar variances as an exponentially 
distributed sample would have. 


5.2. Evaluation on Node-level Scheduling and 
Service Differentiation 


In this section, we study the performance of four service 
scheduling policies (EDF, YID, Greedy and Adaptive) 
and their impact on service differentiation. The perfor- 
mance metric we use in this study is LossPercent [22], 
which is computed as 


OfferedYield — RealizedYield 


Offered Yield % 1007 


LossPercent = 
OfferedYield is the aggregated full yield of all arrived re- 
quests and RealizedYield is the amount of yield realized 
by the system. We choose the loss percentage as the 
performance metric because this metric is effective in il- 
lustrating performance difference in both system under- 
load and overload situations. In comparison, the actual 
rate (aggregate service yield in this case) is not as illus- 
trative as the loss percentage when the system load is 
below the saturation point. 


Figure 8 shows the performance of scheduling policies 
on Differentiated Search with 16 replicated servers. The 
experiments were conducted for all three forms of yield 
functions: Yensoughput(), Yresptime(), and Ynybria()- Figure 9 
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Figure 9: Performance of scheduling policies on Micro- 
benchmark (16 servers). 


shows the performance of scheduling policies on Micro- 
benchmark with 16 servers. Only the result for yield 
functions in Ynybria() form is shown to save space. In 
each case, we show the performance results with a vary- 
ing arrival demand of up to 200% of the available re- 
sources. The demand level cannot simply be the mean 
arrival rate times the mean service time due to various 
system overhead. We probe the maximum arrival rate 
such that more than 95% of all requests are completed 
within the deadline under EDF scheduling. Then we 
consider the request demand is 100% at this arrival rate. 
The desired demand level is then achieved by scaling 
the request arrival intervals. The performance results are 
separated into the under-load (arrival demand < 100%) 
and overload (arrival demand > 100%) situations. We 
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Figure 8: Performance of scheduling policies on Differentiated Search (16 servers). 


employ no minimum resource guarantee for both ser- 
vices to better illustrate the comparison on the aggregate 
yield. From these results, we observe that YID outper- 
forms Greedy by up to 49% when the system is under- 
loaded and Greedy performs up to 39% better during 
system overload. The Adaptive policy is able to dy- 
namically switch between YID and Greedy policies to 
achieve good performance on all studied load levels. 


To further understand the performance difference among 
the scheduling policies and the impact on service 
differentiation, Figure 10 lists the per-class perfor- 
mance breakdown for Differentiated Search service with 
Yaybria() yield functions under 200% arrival demand. For 
the per-class response time, we show both the mean val- 
ues and the 95th percentile values. We choose a high 
arrival demand (200%) for this experiment because ser- 
vice differentiation is more critical at higher load. Ex- 
traordinary events can cause such severe system over- 
load and shorter-term spikes can be more widespread 
in practice. From Figure 10, we observe that all four 
policies achieve similar aggregate throughput, however, 
Greedy and Adaptive policies complete more requests 
of higher-priority classes, representing more efficient re- 
source utilization. In terms of the mean response time, 
Greedy and Adaptive policies complete requests with 
shorter mean response time, representing better quality 


for completed requests. 


5.3 Evaluation on Request Distribution across 
Replicated Servers 


Figure 11 illustrates our evaluation results on two re- 
quest distribution schemes: class-aware load balancing 
(used in Neptune) and server partitioning. For each 
service, we show the aggregate service yield of up to 
16 replicated servers under slight under-load (75% de- 
mand), slight overload (125% demand), and severe over- 
load (200% demand). The Adaptive scheduling policy 
is used in each server for those experiments. The ag- 
gregate yield shown in Figure 11 is normalized to the 
Neptune yield under 200% arrival demand. Our result 
shows that both schemes exhibit good scalability, which 
is attributed to our underlying load balancing strategy, 
the random-polling policy that discards slow-responding 
polls [34]. In comparison, Neptune produces up to 6% 
more yield than server partitioning under high demand. 
This is because Neptune allows the whole cluster-wide 
load balancing for all service classes while server parti- 
tioning restricts the scope of load balancing to the spe- 
cific server partition for the corresponding service class, 
which affects the load balancing performance. 
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Figure 10: Per-class performance breakdown of Diffir- 
entiated Search at 200% arrival demand. 


5.4 Service Differentiation during Demand 
Spikes and Server Failures 


In this section, we study the service differentiation dur- 
ing demand spikes and server failures. We use the Dif- 
ferentiated Search service with 20% resource guarantee 
for each class. In order to produce constantly control- 
lable demand levels, we altered this service to generate 
fixed interval request arrivals. Figure 12 illustrates the 
system behavior of such a service under Neptune and 
server partitioning approaches in a 16-server configu- 
ration. For each service class, we show the resource 
demand and the resource allocation, measured in two- 
second intervals, over a 300-second period. 


Initially the total demand is 100% of the available re- 
sources, with 10%, 30%, and 60% of which belong to 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze class respectively. Then there 
is a demand spike for the Silver class between time 
50 and time 150. We observe that Neptune promptly 
responds to the demand spike by allocating more re- 
sources to meet high-priority Silver class demand and 
dropping some low-priority Bronze class requests. This 
shift stops when Bronze class resource allocation drops 
to around 20% of total system resources, which is its 
guaranteed share. We also see the resource allocations 
for Silver and Bronze class quickly stabilize when they 
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Figure 11: Performance and scalability of request distri- 
bution schemes. 


reach new allocation levels. In comparison, the server 
partitioning scheme responds to this demand spike in a 
slower pace because it cannot adjust to immediate de- 
mand changes until the next allocation interval. We 
also observe that the resource allocation for the highest- 
priority Gold class is isolated from this demand spike 
under both schemes. 


At time 200, one server (allocated to the Gold class un- 
der server partitioning) fails and it recovers at time 250. 
Immediately after the server failure, we see a deep drop 
of Gold class resource allocation for about 10 seconds 
under server partitioning. This is again because it cannot 
adjust to immediate resource change until the next allo- 
cation interval. In comparison, Neptune exhibits much 
smoother behavior because losing any one server re- 
sults in a proportional loss of resources for each class. 
Also note that the loss of a server reduces the avail- 
able resources, which increases the relative demand to 
the available resources. This effectively results in an- 
other resource shortage. The system copes with it by 
maintaining enough allocation to Gold and Silver classes 
while dropping some Bronze class requests. 
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Figure 12: System behavior during demand spike and server failure with 16 servers. Differentiated Search with 20% 
resource guarantee for each class is used. One server (allocated to the Gold class under server partitioning) fails at 


time 200 and it recovers at time 250. 


6 Related Work 


Software infrastructure for clustered services. Previ- 
ous studies have addressed the scalability and availabil- 
ity issues in providing software infrastructure for cluster- 
based network services [17, 20, 35]. In particular, 
TACC employs a two-tier architecture in which the ser- 
vice components called “workers” run on different back- 
ends while accesses to workers are controlled by front- 
ends [17]. Our work in this paper complements these 
studies by proposing an integrated resource management 
framework that addresses quality specification, efficient 
resource utilization under quality constraints, and ser- 
vice differentiation support. There are a number of re- 
cent studies on replication support for services with fre- 
quent updates on persistent service data [19, 33, 35]. The 
focus of these studies is to support replica consistency in 
addition to the existing requirements of scalability and 
availability. The resource management framework pro- 
posed in this paper has only been evaluated with read- 
only workload. The impact of update-intensive work- 
load remains to be addressed in the future. 


Quality-of-service support and service differentia- 


tion. The importance of providing QoS support and 
service differentiation has been recognized in the net- 
working community and the focuses of these studies is 
network bandwidth allocation and packet delay [26, 37]. 
The methods for ensuring bandwidth usage include de- 
laying or dropping user requests [12, 27, 32] or reducing 
service qualities [1, 9]. Recent studies on endpoint re- 
source management and QoS support have been mostly 
focused on single-host systems [1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 27, 39] or 
clustered systems serving static HTTP content [3, 32]. 
In comparison, Neptune focuses on achieving efficient 
resource utilization and providing service differentiation 
for cluster-based services in which contents are dynam- 
ically generated and aggregated. Recent advances in OS 
research have developed approaches to provide QoS sup- 
port at OS kernel level [6, 8, 13, 29, 36, 39]. Our work 
can be enhanced by those studies to support hard QoS 
guarantees and service differentiation at finer granulari- 
ties. 


The concept of service quality in this resource manage- 
ment framework refers to only the service response time. 
Service response time is important for many applica- 
tions such that the proposed techniques can be widely 
applied. However, we acknowledge that service quality 
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can have various application-specific additional dimen- 
sions. For instance, the partial failure in a partitioned 
search database results in a loss of harvest [16]. Further 
work is needed to address additional application-specific 
service qualities. 


Resource management for clustered services. A large 
body of work has been done in request distribution 
and resource management for cluster-based server sys- 
tems [3, 4, 10, 31, 38, 41]. In particular, demand- 
driven service differentiation (DDSD) provides a dy- 
namic server partitioning approach to differentiating ser- 
vices from different service classes [41]. Similar to a few 
other studies [3, 10], DDSD supports service differentia- 
tion in the aggregate allocation for each service class. In 
comparison, this paper presents a decentralized architec- 
ture to achieve scalability while deploying quality-aware 
resource management. 


Locality-aware request distribution. Previous 
study has proposed locality-aware request distribution 
(LARD) to exploit application-level data locality for 
Web server clusters [31]. Our work does not explicitly 
consider data locality because many applications are not 
locality-sensitive. For example, the critical working set 
in many Ask Jeeves service components are designed 
to fit into the system memory. Over-emphasizing on 
application-level service characteristics may thus limit 
the applicability of our framework. Nonetheless, it will 
be a valuable future work to incorporate locality-aware 
heuristics into our cluster-level request distribution and 
evaluate its impact on various applications. 


Service scheduling. Deadline scheduling, proportional- 
share resource scheduling, and value-based scheduling 
have been studied in both real-time systems and general- 
purpose operating systems [7, 22, 23, 24, 30, 36, 40]. 
Client request rates for Internet services tend to be bursty 
and fluctuate dramatically from time to time [5, 10, 11]. 
Delivering satisfactory user experience is important dur- 
ing load spikes. Based on an adaptive scheduling ap- 
proach and a resource consumption estimation scheme, 
the service scheduling in Neptune strives to achieve ef- 
ficient resource utilization under quality constraints and 
provide service differentiation. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


This paper presents the design and implementation of an 
integrated resource management framework for cluster- 
based network services. This framework is flexible in al- 
lowing service providers to express desired service qual- 


ities based on the service response time. At the cluster 
level, a scalable decentralized request distribution archi- 
tecture ensures prompt and smooth response to service 
demand spikes and server failures. Inside each node, an 
adaptive multi-queue scheduling scheme is employed to 
achieve efficient resource utilization under quality con- 
straints and provide service differentiation. Our trace- 
driven evaluations show that the proposed techniques 
can efficiently utilize system resources under quality 
constraints and provide service differentiation. Compar- 
ing with a previously proposed dynamic server partition- 
ing approach, the evaluations also show that our system 
responds more promptly to demand spikes and behaves 
more smoothly during server failures. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we present techniques for provisioning 
CPU and network resources in shared hosting platforms 
running potentially antagonistic third-party applications. 
The primary contribution of our work is to demonstrate 
the feasibility and benefits of overbooking resources in 
shared platforms, to maximize the platform yield: the 
revenue generated by the available resources. We do 
this by first deriving an accurate estimate of applica- 
tion resource needs by profiling applications on dedi- 
cated nodes, and then using these profiles to guide the 
placement of application components onto shared nodes. 
By overbooking cluster resources in a controlled fash- 
ion, our platform can provide performance guarantees to 
applications even when overbooked, and combine these 
techniques with commonly used QoS resource allocation 
mechanisms to provide application isolation and perfor- 
mance guarantees at run-time. When compared to provi- 
sioning based on the worst-case, the efficiency (and con- 
sequently revenue) benefits from controlled overbooking 
ofresources can be dramatic. Specifically, experiments on 
our Linux cluster implementation indicate that overbook- 
ing resources by as little as 1% can increase the utiliza- 
tion of the cluster by a factor of two, and a 5% overbook- 
ing yields a 300-500% improvement, while still providing 
useful resource guarantees to applications. 


1 Introduction and Motivation 


Server clusters built using commodity hardware and soft- 
ware are an increasingly attractive alternative to tradi- 
tional large multiprocessor servers for many applications, 
in part due to rapid advances in computing technologies 
and falling hardware prices. 
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This paper addresses challenges in the design of a 
type of server cluster we call a shared hosting platform. 
This can be contrasted with a dedicated hosting platform, 
where either the entire cluster runs a single application 
(such as a web search engine), or each individual pro- 
cessing element in the cluster is dedicated to a single 
application (as in the “managed hosting” services pro- 
vided by some data centers). In contrast, shared hosting 
platforms run a large number of different third-party ap- 
plications (web servers, streaming media servers, multi- 
player game servers, e-commerce applications, etc.), and 
the number of applications typically exceeds the number 
of nodes in the cluster. More specifically, each application 
runs on a subset of the nodes and these subsets may over- 
lap. Whereas dedicated hosting platforms are used for 
many niche applications that warrant their additional cost, 
economicreasons of space, power, cooling and cost make 
shared hosting platforms an attractive choice for many ap- 
plication hosting environments. 


Shared hosting platforms imply a business relationship 
between the platform provider and application providers: 
the latter pay the former for resources on the platform. 
In return, the platform provider gives some kind of guar- 
antee of resource availability to applications [17]. The 
central challenge to the platform provider is thus one of 
resource management: the ability to reserve resources for 
individual applications, the ability to isolate applications 
from other misbehaving or overloaded applications, and 
the ability to provide performance guarantees to applica- 
tions. 


Arguably, the widespread deployment of shared host- 
ing platforms has been hampered by the lack of effiec- 
tive resource management mechanisms that meet these 
requirements. Most hosting platforms in use today adopt 
one of two approaches. 

The first avoids resource sharing altogether by employ- 


ing a dedicated model. This delivers useful resources 
to application providers, but is expensive in machine re- 
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sources. The second approach shares resources in a best- 
effort manner among applications, which consequently 
feceive no resource guarantees. While this is cheap in 
resources, the value delivered to application providers is 
limited. Consequently, both approaches imply an eco- 
nomic disincentive to deploy viable hosting platforms. 

Recently, several resource management mechanisms 
for shared hosting platforms have been proposed [1, 3, 
7, 23). This paper reports work performed in this context, 
but with two significant differences in goals. 

Firstly, we seek from the outset to support a diverse 
set of potentially antagonistic network services simulta- 
neously on a platform. The services will therefore have 
heterogeneous resource requirements; web servers, con- 
tinuous media processors, and multiplayer game engines 
all make different demands on the platform in terms of 
resource bandwidth and latency. We evaluate our system 
with such a diverse application mix. 

Secondly, we aim to support resource management 
policies based on yield management techniques such as 
those employed in the airline industry [19]. Yield man- 
agement is driven by the business relationship between 
a platform provider and many application providers, and 
results in different short-term goals. In traditional ap- 
proaches the most important aim is to satisfy all re- 
source contracts while making efficient use of the plat- 
form. Yield management by contrast is concerned with 
ensuring that as much of the available resource as possi- 
ble is used to generate revenue, rather than being utilized 
“for free” by a service (since it would otherwise be idle). 

An analogy with air travel may clarify the point: in- 
stead of trying to ensure that every ticketed passenger gets 
to board their chosen flight, we try to ensure that no plane 
takes off with an empty seat (which is achieved by over- 
booking seats). 

An immediate consequence of this goal is our treat- 
ment of “flash crowds”—a shared hosting platform should 
react to an unexpected high demand on an application 
only if there is an economic incentive for doing so. That 
is, the platform should allocate additional resources to an 
application only if it enhances revenue. Further, any in- 
crease in resource allocation of an application to handle 
unexpected high demands should not be at the expense 
of contract violations for other applications, since this is 
economically undesirable. 


1.1. Research Contributions 


The contribution of this paper is threefold. First, we 
show how the resource requirements of an application 
can be derived using online profiling and modeling. Sec- 
ond, we demonstrate the efficiency benefits to the plat- 
form provider of overbooking resources on the platform, 
and how this can be usefully done without adversely im- 
pacting the guarantees offered to application providers. 
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Thirdly, we show how untrusted and/or mutually antag- 
onistic applications in the platform can be isolated from 
one another. The rest of this section presents these contri- 
butions in detail. 


Automatic derivation of QoS requirements: We dis- 
cuss techniques for empirically deriving an application’s 
resource needs. The effectiveness of a resource man- 
agement technique is crucially dependent on the ability 
to reserve appropriate resources for each application— 
overestimating an application’s resource needs can result 
in idling of resources, while underestimating them can de- 
grade application performance. Consequently a shared 
hosting platform can significantly enhance its utility to 
users by automatically deriving the QoS requirements of 
an application. Automatic derivation of QoS requirements 
involves (i) monitoring an application’s resource usage, 
and (ii) using these statistics to derive QoS requirements 
that conform to the observed behavior. 


We employ kemel-based profiling mechanisms to em- 
pirically monitor an application’s resource usage and pro- 
pose techniques to derive QoS requirements from this ob- 
served behavior. We then use these techniques to ex- 
perimentally profile several server applications such as 
web, streaming, game, and database servers. Our results 
show that the bursty resource usage of server applications 
makes it feasible to extract statistical multiplexing gains 
by overbooking resources on the hosting platform. 


Revenue maximization through overbooking: We dis- 
cuss resource overbooking techniques and application 
placement strategies for shared hosting platforms. Pro- 
visioning cluster resources solely based on the worst-case 
needs of an application results in low average utilization, 
since the average resource requirements of an application 
are typically smaller than its worst case (peak) require- 
ments, and resources tend to idle when the application 
does not utilize its peak reserved share. In contrast, pro- 
visioning a cluster based on a high percentile of the ap- 
plication needs yields statistical multiplexing gains that 
significantly increase the average utilization of the cluster 
at the expense of a small amount of overbooking, and in- 
creases the number of applications that can be supported 
on a given hardware configuration. 


A well-designed hosting platform should be able to 
provide performance guarantees to applications even 
when overbooked, with the proviso that this guarantee is 
now probabilistic (for instance, an application might be 
provided a 99% guarantee (0.99 probability) that its re- 
source needs will be met). Since different applications 
have different tolerance to such overbooking (e.g., the la- 
tency requirements of a game server make it less toler- 
ant to violations of performance guarantees than a web 
server), an overbooking mechanism should take into ac- 
count diverse application needs. 


We demonstrate the feasibility and benefits of over- 
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booking resources in shared hosting platforms, and pro- 
pose techniques to overbook (i.e. under-provision) re- 
sources in a controlled fashion based on application re- 
source needs. Although such overbooking can result 
in transient overloads where the aggregate resource de- 
mand temporarily exceeds capacity, our techniques limit 
the chances of transient overload of resources to pre- 
dictably rare occasions, and provide useful performance 
guarantees to applications in the presence of overbook- 
ing. The techniques we describe are general enough to 
work with many commonly used OS resource allocation 
mechanisms. 

Placement and isolation of antagonistic applications: 
We describe an additional aspect of the resource manage- 
ment problem: placement and isolation of antagonistic 
applications. We assume that third-party applications may 
be antagonistic cannot be trusted by the platform, due ei- 
ther to malice or bugs. Our work demonstrates how un- 
trusted third-party applications can be isolated from one 
another in shared hosting platforms in two ways. Lo- 
cal to a machine, each processing node in the platform 
employs resource management techniques that “sandbox” 
applications by restricting the resources consumed by an 
application to its reserved share. Globally, we present 
automated placement techniques that allow a platform 
provider to exert sufficient control over the placement of 
application components onto nodes in the cluster, since 
manual placement of applications is unfeasibly complex 
and error-prone in large clusters. 


1.2 System Model and Terminology 


The shared hosting platform assumed inour research con- 
sists of a cluster of nodes, each of which consists of pro- 
cessor, memory, and storage resources as well as one 
or more network interfaces. Platform nodes are allowed 
to be heterogeneous with different amounts of these re- 
sources on each node. The nodes in the hosting platform 
are assumed to be interconnected by a high-speed LAN 
such as gigabit ethernet (see Figure 1). Each cluster node 
is assumed to run an operating system kernel that supports 
some notion of quality of service such as reservations or 
shares. In this paper, we focus on managing CPU and 
network interface bandwidth in shared hosting platforms. 
As [1] points out, management of other resources which 
are inherently temporal in nature, such as disk bandwidth, 
can be performed by similar mechanisms. Spatial re- 
sources, in particular physical memory, present a different 
challenge. A straightforward approach is to use static par- 
titioning as in [1], although recently more sophisticated 
approaches have been implemented [5]. 

We use the term application for a complete service run- 
ning on behalf of an application provider; since an appli- 
cation will frequently consist of multiple distributed com- 
ponents, we use the term capsule to refer to the compo- 





Figure 1: Architecture of a shared hosting platform. 
Each application runs on one or more nodes and shares 
resources with other applications. 


nent of an application running on a single node. Each 
application has at least one capsule, possibly more if the 
application is distributed. Capsules provide a useful ab- 
straction for logically partitioning an application into sub- 
components and for exerting control over the distribution 
of these components onto different nodes. To illustrate, 
consider an e-commerce application consisting of a web 
server, a Java application server and a database server. 
If all three components need to be colocated on a single 
node, then the application will consist of a single capsule 
with all three components. On the other hand, if each 
component needs to be placed on a different node, then 
the application should be partitioned into three capsules. 
Depending on the number of its capsules, each application 
runs on a subset of the platform nodes and these subsets 
can overlap with one another, resulting in resource shar- 
ing (see Figure 1). 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 discusses techniques for empirically deriving an ap- 
plication’s resource needs, while Section 3 discusses our 
resource overbooking techniques and capsule placement 
strategies. We discuss implementation issues in Section 4 
and present our experimental results in Section 5. Section 
6 discusses related work, and finally, Section 7 presents 
concluding remarks. 


2 Automatic Derivation of Application 
QoS Requirements 


The first step in hosting a new application is to derive its 
resource requirements. While the problem of QoS-aware 
resource management has been studied extensively in the 
literature [4, 12, 13], the problem of how much resource 
to allocate to each application has received relatively little 
attention. In this section, we address this issue by propos- 
ing techniques to automatically derive the QoS require- 
ments of an application (the terms resource requirements 
and QoS requirements are used interchangeably in this pa- 
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per.) Deriving the QoS requirements is a two step process: 
(i) we first use profiling techniques to monitor application 
behavior, and (ii) we then use our empirical measurements 
to derive QoS requirements that conform to the observed 
behavior. 


2.1 Application QoS Requirements: Defini- 
tions 


The QoS requirements of an application are defined on 
a per-capsule basis. For each capsule, the QoS require- 
ments specify the intrinsic rate of resource usage, the vari- 
ability in the resource usage, the time period over which 
the capsule desires resource guarantees, and the level of 
overbooking that the application (capsule) is willing to 
tolerate. As explained earlier, in this paper, we are con- 
cerned with two key resources, namely CPU and network 
interface bandwidth. For each of these resources, we de- 
fine the QoS requirements along the above dimensions in 
an OS-independent manner. In Section 4.1, we show how 
to map these requirements to various OS-specific resource 
management mechanisms that have been developed. 

More formally, we represent the QoS requirements of 
an application capsule by a quintuple (a, p, 7, U, O): 

Token Bucket Parameters (o,p): We capture the basic 
resource requirements of a capsule by modeling resource 
usage as a token bucket (a, p) [22]. The parameter o de- 
notes the intrinsic rate of resource consumption, while p 
denotes the variability in the resource consumption. More 
specifically, o denotes the rate at which the capsule con- 
sumes CPU cycles or network interface bandwidth, while 
p captures the maximum burst size. By definition, a token 
bucket bounds the resource usage of the capsule to 0-t-+p 
over any interval ¢. 

Period tT: The third parameter 7 denotes the time pe- 
riod over which the capsule desires guarantees on re- 
source availability. Put another way, the system should 
strive to meet the QoS requirements of the capsule over 
each interval of length r. The smaller the value of 7, the 
more stringent are the desired guarantees (since the cap- 
sule needs to be guaranteed resources over a finer time 
scale). In particular, for the above token bucket parame- 
ters, the capsule requires that it be allocated at least o-7+-p 
resources every 7 time units. 

Usage Distribution U: While the token bucket pa- 
rameters succinctly capture the capsule’s resource re- 
quirements, they are not sufficiently expressive by them- 
selves to denote the QoS requirements in the presence 
of overbooking. Consequently, we use two additional 
parameters—U and O—to specify resource requirements 
in the presence of overbooking. The first parameter U de- 
notes the probability distribution of resource usage. Note 
that U is a more detailed specification of resource usage 
than the token bucket parameters (0, p), and indicates the 
probability with which the capsule is likely to use a certain 


fraction of the resource (i.e., U(x) is the probability that 
the capsule uses a fraction x of the resource, 0 < x < 1). 
A probability distribution of resource usage is necessary 
so that the hosting platform can provide (quantifiable) 
probabilistic guarantees even in the presence of overbook- 
ing. 

Overbooking Tolerance O: The parameter O is the 
overbooking tolerance of the capsule. It specifies the 
probability with which the capsule’s requirements may 
be violated due to resource overbooking (by providing 
it with less resources than the required amount). Thus, 
the overbooking tolerance indicates the minimum level of 
service that is acceptable to the capsule. To illustrate, if 
O = 0.01, the capsule’s resource requirements should be 
met 99% of the time (or with a probability of 0.99 in each 
interval T). 

In general, we assume that parameters t and O are 
specified by the application provider. This may be based 
on a contract between the platform provider and the ap- 
plication provider (e.g., the more the application provider 
is willing to pay for resources, the stronger are the pro- 
vided guarantees), or on the particular characteristics of 
the application (e.g., a streaming media server requires 
more stringent guarantees and is less tolerant to violations 
of these guarantees). In the rest of this section, we show 
how to derive the remaining three parameters o, p and U 
using profiling, given values of 7 and O. 


2.2 Kernel-based Profiling of Resource Us- 
age 


Our techniques for empirically deriving the QoS require- 
ments of an application rely on profiling mechanisms that 
monitor application behavior. Recently, a number of ap- 
plication profiling mechanisms ranging from OS-kernel- 
based profiling to run-time profiling using specially linked 
libraries have been proposed. 

We use kernel-based profiling mechanisms in the con- 
text of shared hosting platforms, for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, being kernel-based, these mechanisms work with 
any application and require no changes to the application 
at the source or binary levels. This is especially impor- 
tant in hosting environments where the platform provider 
may have little or no access to third-party applications. 
Secondly, accurate estimation of an application’s resource 
needs requires detailed information about when and how 
much resources are used by the application at a fine time- 
scale. Whereas detailed resource allocation information 
is difficult to obtain using application-level techniques, 
kernel-based techniques can provide precise information 
about various kernel events such as CPU scheduling in- 
stances and network packet transmissions times. 

The profiling process involves running the application 
on a set of isolated platform nodes (the number of nodes 
required for profiling depends on the number of capsules). 
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Figure 2: An example of an On-Off trace. 


By isolated, we mean that each node runs only the min- 
imum number of system services necessary for execut- 
ing the application and no other applications are run on 
these nodes during the profiling process—such isolation 
is necessary to minimize interference from unrelated tasks 
when determining the application’s resource usage. The 
application is then subjected to a realistic workload, and 
the kernel profiling mechanism is used to track its re- 
source usage. It is important to emphasize that the work- 
load used during profiling should be both realistic and 
representative of real-world workloads. While techniques 
for generating such realistic workloads are orthogonal to 
our current research, we note that a number of different 
workload-generation techniques exist, ranging from trace 
replay of actual workloads to running the application in 
a “live” setting, and from the use of synthetic workload 
generators to the use of well-known benchmarks. Any 
such technique suffices for our purpose as long as it real- 
istically emulates real-world conditions, although we note 
that, from a business perspective, running the application 
“for real” on an isolated machine to obtain a profile may 
be preferable to other workload generation techniques. 
We use the Linux trace toolkit as our kernel profil- 
ing mechanism [14]. The toolkit provides flexible, low- 
overhead mechanisms to trace a variety of kernel events 
such as system call invocations, process, memory, file sys- 
tem and network operations. The user can specify the 
specific kernel events of interest as well as the processes 
that are being profiled to selectively log events. For our 
purposes, it is sufficient to monitor CPU and network ac- 
tivity of capsule processes—we monitor CPU scheduling 
instances (the time instants at which capsule processes 
get scheduled and the corresponding quantum durations) 
as well as network transmission times and packet sizes. 
Given such a trace of CPU and network activity, we now 
discuss the derivation of the capsule’s QoS requirements. 


2.3 Empirical Derivation of the QoS Re- 
quirements 


We use the trace of kernel events obtained from the pro- 
filing process to model CPU and network activity as a 
simple On-Off process. This is achieved by examining 
the time at which each event occurs and its duration and 
deriving a sequence of busy (On) and idle (Off) periods 


Measurement interval] I I 1 


ot + py 


Probability 
Cumulative 
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Figure 3: Derivation of the usage distribution and token 
bucket parameters. 


from this information (see Figure 2). This trace of busy 
and idle periods can then be used to derive both the re- 
source usage distribution U as well as the token bucket 
parameters (c, p). 

Determining the usage distribution U : Recall that, the 
usage distribution U denotes the probability with which 
the capsule uses a certain fraction of the resource. To de- 
rive U, we simply partition the trace into measurement 
intervals of length Z and measure the fraction of time for 
which the capsule was busy in each such interval. This 
value, which represents the fractional resource usage in 
that interval, is histogrammed and then each bucket is nor- 
malized with respect to the number of measurement inter- 
vals Z in the trace to obtain the probability distribution U. 
Figure 3(a) illustrates this process. 

Deriving token bucket parameters (c, p): Recall that 
a token bucket limits the resource usage of a capsule to 
o-t+ p over any interval t. A given On-Off trace can 
have, in general, many (a, p) pairs that satisfy this bound. 
To intuitively understand why, let us compute the cumu- 
lative resource usage for the capsule over time. The cu- 
mulative resource usage is simply the total resource con- 
sumption thus far and is computed by incrementing the 
cumulative usage after each ON period. Thus, the cumu- 
lative resource usage is a step function as depicted in Fig- 
ure 3(b). Our objective is to find a line 0 -¢+ p that bounds 
the cumulative resource usage; the slope of this line is the 
token bucket rate o and its Y-intercept is the burst size p. 
As shown in Figure 3(b), there are in general many such 
curves, all of which are valid descriptions of the observed 
resource usage. 

Several algorithms that mechanically compute all valid 
(c, p) pairs for a given On-Off trace have been proposed 
recently. We use a variant of one such algorithm [22] in 
our research—for each On-Off trace, the algorithm pro- 
duces a range of o values (i.¢., (min, Omaz]) that consti- 
tute valid token bucket rates for observed behavior. For 
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each o within this range, the algorithm also computes the 
corresponding burst size p. Although any pair within this 
range conforms to the observed behavior, the choice of a 
particular (c, o) has important practical implications. 

Since the overbooking tolerance O for the capsule is 
given, we can use O to choose a particular (¢, p) pair. To 
illustrate, if O = 0.05, the capsule needs must be met 
95% of the time, which can be achieved by reserving re- 
sources corresponding to the 95*” percentile of the us- 
age distribution. Consequently, a good policy for shared 
hosting platforms is to pick a o that corresponds to the 
(1 — O) + 100*" percentile of the resource usage distribu- 
tion U, and to pick the corresponding p as computed by 
the above algorithm. This ensures that we provision re- 
sources based on a high percentile of the capsule’s needs 
and that this percentile is chosen based on the specified 
overbooking tolerance O. 


2.4 Profiling Server Applications: Experi- 
mental Results 


In this section, we profile several commonly-used server 
applications to illustrate the process of deriving an appli- 
cation’s QoS requirements. Our experimentally derived 
profiles not only illustrate the inherent nature of various 
server application but also demonstrate the utility and 
benefits of resource overbooking in shared hosting plat- 
forms. 

The test bed for our profiling experiments consists of 
a cluster of five Dell PowerEdge 1550 servers, each with 
a 966 MHz Pentium III processor and 512 MB memory 
running Red Hat Linux 7.0. All servers runs the 2.2.17 
version of the Linux kernel patched with the Linux trace 
toolkit version 0.9.5, and are connected by 100Mbps Eth- 
ernet links to a Dell PowerConnect (model no. 5012) eth- 
ernet switch. 

To profile an application, we run it on one of our 
servers and use the remaining servers to generate the 
workload for profiling. We assume that all machines are 
lightly loaded and that all non-essential system services 
(e.g., mail services, X windows server) are turned off to 
prevent interference during profiling. The parameters 7 
and T were both set to 1 sec in all our experimentation. 
We profile the following server applications in our exper- 
iments: 


e Apache web server: We use the SPEC Web99 bench- 
mark [20] to generate the workload for the Apache 
web server (version 1.3.24). The SPEC Web bench- 
mark allows control along two dimensions—the 
number of concurrent clients and the percentage of 
dynamic (cgi-bin) HTTP requests. We vary both pa- 
rameters to study their impact on Apache’s resource 
needs. 


e MPEG streaming media server: We use a home- 
grown streaming server to stream MPEG-1 video 
files to multiple concurrent clients over UDP. Each 
client in our experiment requests a 15 minute long 
variable bit rate MPEG-1 video with a mean bit rate 
of 1.5 Mb/s. We vary the number of concurrent 
clients and study its impact on the resource usage at 
the server. 


Quake game server: We use the publicly available 
Linux Quake server to understand the resource usage 
of a multi-player game server; our experiments use 
the standard version of Quake I—a popular multi- 
player game on the Internet. The client workload 
is generated using a bot—an autonomous software 
program that emulates a human player. We use the 
publicly available “terminator” bot to emulate each 
player; we vary the number of concurrent players 
connected to the server and study its impact on the 
resource usage. 


PostgreSQL database server: We profile the post- 
greSQL database server (version 7.2.1) using the pg- 
bench 1.2 benchmark. This benchmark is part of 
the postgreSQL distribution and emulates the TPC-B 
transactional benchmark [16]. The benchmark pro- 
vides control over the number of concurrent clients 
as well as the number of transactions performed by 
each client. We vary both parameters and study their 
impact on the resource usage of the database server. 


We now present some results from our profiling study. 
Figure 4(a) depicts the CPU usage distribution of the 
Apache web server obtained using the default settings of 
the SPECWeb99 benchmark (50 concurrent clients, 30% 
dynamic cgi-bin requests). Figure 4(b) plots the corre- 
sponding cumulative distribution function (CDF) of the 
resource usage. As shown in the figure (and summarized 
in Table 1), the worst case CPU usage (100*" percentile) 
is 25% of CPU capacity. Further, the g9t and the 95¢* 
percentiles of CPU usage are 10 and 4% of capacity, re- 
spectively. These results indicate that CPU usage is bursty 
in nature and that the worst-case requirements are signif- 
icantly higher than a high percentile of the usage. Conse- 
quently, under provisioning (i.e., overbooking) by a mere 
1% reduces the CPU requirements of Apache by a fac- 
tor of 2.5, while overbooking by 5% yields a factor of 
6.25 reduction (implying that 2.5 and 6.25 times as many 
web servers can be supported when provisioning based on 
the 99*” and 95¢* percentiles, respectively, instead of the 
100*” profile). Thus, even small amounts of overbooking 
can potentially yield significant increases in platform ca- 
pacity. Figure 4(c) depicts the possible valid (c, p) pairs 
for Apache’s CPU usage. Depending on the specified 
overbooking tolerance O, we can set o to an appropriate 
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Figure 4: Profile of the Apache web server using the default SPECWeb99 configuration. 


percentile of the usage distribution U, and the correspond- 
ing p can then be chosen using this figure. 

Figures 5(a)-(d) depict the CPU or network bandwidth 
distributions, as appropriate, for various server applica- 
tions. Specifically, the figure shows the usage distribution 
for the Apache web server with 50% dynamic SPECWeb 
requests, the streaming media server with 20 concurrent 
clients, the Quake game server with 4 clients and the post- 
greSQL server with 10 clients. Table 1 summarizes our 
results and also presents profiles for several additional 
scenarios (only a small subset of the three dozen profiles 
obtained from our experiments are presented due to space 
constraints). Table 1 also lists the worst-case resource 
needs as well as the 99*” and the 95*" percentile of the 
resource usage. 

Together, Figure 5 and Table 1 demonstrate that all 
server applications exhibit burstiness in their resource us- 
age, albeit to different degrees. This burstiness causes the 
worst-case resource needs to be significantly higher than 
a high percentile of the usage distribution. Consequently, 
we find that the 99*” percentile is smaller by a factor of 
1.1-2.5, while the 95%” percentile yields a factor of 1.3- 
6.25 reduction when compared to the 100*” percentile. 
Together, these results illustrate the potential gains that 
can be realized by overbooking resources in shared host- 
ing platforms. 


3 Resource Overbooking and Capsule 
Placement in Hosting Platforms 


Having derived the QoS requirements of each capsule, the 
next step is to determine which platform node will run 
each capsule. Several considerations arise when making 
such placement decisions. First, since platform resources 
are being overbooked, the platform should ensure that the 
QoS requirements of a capsule will be met even in the 
presence of overbooking. Second, since multiple nodes 
may have the resources necessary to house each applica- 
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Figure 5: Profiles of Various Server Applications 


tion capsule, the platform will need to pick a specific map- 
ping from the set of feasible mappings. In this section, we 
present techniques for overbooking platform resources in 
a controlled manner. The aim is to ensure that: (1) the QoS 
requirements of the application are satisfied and (ii) over- 
booking tolerances are taken into account while making 
placement decisions. 


3.1 Resource Overbooking Techniques 


A platform node can accept a new application capsule so 
long as the resource requirements of existing capsules are 
not violated, and sufficient unused resources exist to meet 
the requirements of the new capsule. However, if the node 
resources are overbooked, another requirement is added: 
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WS, default (0.10, 0.218) 
WS, 50% dyn. (0.29, 0.382) 
SMS,k=4 (0.16, 1.89) 
SMS,k=20 (0.49, 6.27) 
GS,k=2 (0.010, 0.00099) 
GS,k=4 (0.016, 0.00163) 
DBS,k=1 (def) (0.27, 0.184) 


DBS,k=10 (0.81, 0.130) 


Table 1: Summary of profiles. 


Although we pro- 
filed both CPU and network usage for each applica- 
tion, we only present results for the more constrain- 


ing resource due to space constraints. Abbreviations: 
WS=Apache, SMS=streaming media server, GS=Quake 
game server, DBS=database server, k=number of clients, 
dyn.=dynamic, Res.=Resource. 


the overbooking tolerances of individual capsules already 
placed on the node should not be exceeded as a result of 
accepting the new capsule. Verifying these conditions in- 
volves two tests: 

Test 1: Resource requirements of the new and existing 
capsules can be met. To verify that a node can meet the 
requirements of all capsules, we simply sum the require- 
ments of individual capsules and ensure that the aggregate 
requirements do not exceed node capacity. For each cap- 
sule z on the node, the QoS parameters (0;,p;) and 7; re- 
quire that the capsule be allocated (0; - 7; + p;) resources 
in each interval of duration 7;. Further, since the capsule 
has an overbooking tolerance O;, in the worst case, the 
node can allocate only (0; - 7; + Pi) * (1 — O;) resources 
and yet satisfy the capsule needs (thus, the overbooking 
tolerance represents the fraction by which the allocation 
may be reduced if the node saturates due to overbook- 
ing). Consequently, even in the worst case scenario, the 
resource requirements of all capsules can be met so long 
as the total resource requirements do not exceed the ca- 
pacity: 


k+1 
(oi *Tmin + pi) = (1 = Oi) <C-Tnin (1) 
i=1 


where C' denotes the CPU or network interface capac- 
ity on the node, & denotes the number of existing cap- 
sules on the node, k + 1 is the new capsule, and Tmin = 
min(71,72,--.T7h41) iS the period 7 for the capsule that 
desires the most stringent guarantees. ! 


'Note that since the o; for capsule i was chosen based on the 
(1 — Oj) * 100%" percentile of the capsule’s resource usage distribu- 
tion, this multiplication with (1 — O,) may seem like penalizing the 
capsule twice. However, this is not so because o; in combination with 
the burst p; is an upper envelop of the requirements of capsule 7. The 
multiplication with (1 — O;) allows us to overbook the resources on a 
node in a controlled manner. 
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Test 2: Overbooking tolerances of all capsules are met. 
The overbooking tolerance of a capsule is met only if the 
total amount of overbooking is smaller than its specified 
tolerance. To compute the aggregate overbooking on a 
node, we must first compute the total resource usage on 
the node. Since the usage distributions U; of individual 
capsules are known, the total resource on a node is simply 
the sum of the individual usages. That is, Y = ye Ui, 
where Y denotes the of aggregate resource usage distribu- 
tion on the node. Assuming each U; is independent, the 
resulting distribution Y can be computed from elementary 
probability theory.” Given the total resource usage distri- 
bution Y, the probability that the total demand exceeds 
the node capacity should be less than the overbooking tol- 
erance for every capsule, that is, 


Pr(Y >C)<O; Vi (2) 


where C' denotes the CPU or network capacity on the 
node. Rather than verifying this condition for each indi- 
vidual capsule, it suffices to do so for the least-tolerance 
capsule. That is, 


(3) 


where Pr(Y > C) = 2. Y(z). Note that Equation 
3 enables a platform to provide a probabilistic guarantee 
that a capsule’s QoS requirements will be met at least (1— 
Omin) X 100% of the time. 

Equations 1 and 3 can easily handle heterogeneity in 
nodes by using appropriate C’' values for the CPU and net- 
work capacities on each node. 

A new capsule can be placed on a node if Equations 1 
and 3 are satisfied for both the CPU and network interface. 


Pry >C)< min(O,, O2,.. -; On41) 


3.2 Capsule Placement Algorithms 


Consider an application with m capsules that needs to be 
placed on a shared hosting platform with N nodes. For 
each of the m capsules, we can determine the set of fea- 
sible platform nodes. A feasible node is one that can 
satisfy the capsule’s resource requirements (i.e., satisfies 
Equations | and 3 for both the CPU and network require- 
ments). The platform must then pick a feasible node for 
each capsule such that all m capsules can be placed on 
the platform, with the constraint that no two capsules can 
be placed on the same node (since, by definition, two cap- 
sules from the same application are not colocated). 

The placement of capsules onto nodes subject to the 
above constraint can be handled as follows. We model the 

2This is done using the z-transform. The z-transform of a random 
variable U is the polynomial Z(U) = ao + za. + z7a2 +--+ where 


the coefficient of the it” term represents the probability that the random 
variable equals i (i.e., U(i)). If Uy, U2, .... U,41 are k+1 independent 


random variables, and Y = nis Uj, then Z(Y) = eS, 2Z(U;). 
The distribution of Y can then be computed using a polynomial mutti- 


plication of the z-transforms of U;, Uz2,--:,Uk+1. 
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placement problem using a graph that contains a vertex 
for each of the m capsules and N nodes. We add an edge 
between a capsule and a node if that node is a feasible 
node for the capsule (i.e., has sufficient resources to house 
the application). The result is a bipartite graph where each 
edge connects a capsule to a node. 


Given such a graph, we use the following algorithm to 
determine a placement. The algorithm starts with the cap- 
sule that is most constrained (i.e., has the least number of 
edges/feasible nodes) and places it on any one of its feasi- 
ble nodes. The node and all of its edges are deleted (since 
no other capsule can be placed on it). The algorithm then 
picks the next most constrained capsule and repeats the 
above process until all m capsules are placed onto nodes. 
It can be shown that such a greedy algorithm will always 
find a placement if one exists (see an extended version of 
this paper [24] for a formal proof). This property is used 
as follows — if no node is found to place a capsule, the al- 
gorithm terminates declaring that no placement exists for 
the application. Further, the algorithm is efficient, since 
capsules can be placed in a single linear scan once they 
are sorted in the increasing order of out-degree, resulting 
in an overall complexity of O(m - logm). 


In our description of the placement algorithm above, 
we left unspecified how a node is chosen for a capsule 
out of the many possible feasible nodes. The choice of a 
particular feasible node can have important implications 
on the total number of applications supported by the plat- 
form. Consequently, we consider four policies for making 
this decision. The first policy is random, where we pick 
one feasible node randomly. The second policy is best- 
fit, where we choose the feasible node which has the least 
unused resources (i.e., constitutes the best fit for the cap- 
sule). The third policy is worst-fit, where we place the 
capsule onto the feasible node with the most unused re- 
sources. In general, the unused network and CPU capaci- 
ties on a node may be different, and similarly, the capsule 
may request different amounts of CPU and network re- 
sources. Consequently, defining the best and worst fits 
for the capsule must take into account the unused capac- 
ities on both resources—we currently do so by simply 
considering the mean unused capacity across the two re- 
sources and compare it to the mean requirements across 
the two resources to determine the “fit”. A fourth policy 
is to place a capsule onto a node that has other capsules 
with similar overbooking tolerances. Since a node must 
always meet the requirements of its least tolerant capsule 
per Equation 3, colocating capsules with similar over- 
booking tolerances permits the platform provider to maxi- 
mize the amount of resource overbooking in the platform. 
For instance, placing a capsule with a tolerance of 0.01 
onto a node that has an existing capsule with O = 0.05 
reduces the maximum permissible overbooking on that 
node to 1% (since Omin = min(0.01,0.05) = 0.01). On 


the other hand, placing this less-tolerant capsule on an- 
other node may allow future, more tolerant capsules to be 
placed onto this node, thereby allowing nodes resources 
to be overbooked to a greater extent. We experimentally 
compare the effectiveness of these three policies in Sec- 
tion 5.2. 


3.3 Handling Dynamically Changing Re- 
source Requirements 


Our discussion thus far has assumed that the resource re- 
quirements of an application at run-time do not change af- 
ter the initial profiling phase. In reality though, resource 
requirements change dynamically over time, in tandem 
with the workload seen by the application. In this sec- 
tion we outline our approach for dealing with dynamically 
changing application workloads. 

First, recall that we provision resources based on a high 
percentile of the application’s resource usage distribution. 
Consequently, variations in the application workload that 
affect only the average resource requirements of the cap- 
sules, but not the tail of the resource usage distribution, 
will not result in violations of the probabilistic guaran- 
tees provided by the hosting platform. In contrast, work- 
load changes that cause an increase in the tail of the re- 
source usage distribution will certainly affect application 
QoS guarantees. 

How a platform should deal with such changes in re- 
source requirements depends on several factors. Since we 
are interested in yield management, the platform should 
increase the resources allocated to an overload applica- 
tion only if it increases revenues for the platform provider. 
Thus, if an application provider only pays for a fixed 
amount of resources, there is no economic incentive for 
the platform provider to increase the resource allocation 
beyond this limit even if the application is overloaded. In 
contrast, if the contract between the application and plat- 
form provider permits usage-based charging (i.e., charg- 
ing for resources based on the actual usage, or a high per- 
centile of the usage ), then allocating additional resources 
in response to increased demand is desirable for maxi- 
mizing revenue. In such a scenario, handling dynamically 
changing requirements involves two steps: (i) detecting 
changes in the tail of the resource usage distribution, and 
(ii) reacting to these changes by varying the actual re- 
sources allocated to the application. 

To detect such changes in the tail of an application’s 
resource usage distribution, we propose to conduct con- 
tinuous, on-line profiling of the resource usage of all cap- 
sules using low-overhead profiling tools. This would be 
done by recording the CPU scheduling instants, network 
transmission times and packet sizes for all processes over 
intervals of a suitable length. At the end of each interval, 
this data would be processed to construct the latest re- 
source usage distributions for all capsules. An application 
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Figure 6: Demonstration of how an application overload may be detected by comparing the latest resource usage 


profile with the original offline profile. 


overload would manifest itself through an increased con- 
centration in the high percentile buckets of the resource 
usage distributions of its capsules. 


We present the results of a simple experiment to illus- 
trate this. Figure 6(a) shows the CPU usage distribution 
of the Apache web server obtained via offline profiling. 
The workload for the web server was generated by us- 
ing the SPEC Web99 benchmark emulating 50 concurrent 
clients with 50% dynamic cgi-bin requests. The offline 
profiling was done over a period of 30 minutes. Next, 
we assumed an overbooking tolerance of 1% for this web 
server capsule. As described in Section 2.3, it was as- 
signed a CPU rate of 0.29 (corresponding to the 99** 
percentile of its CPU usage distribution). The remain- 
ing capacity was assigned to a greedy dhrystone applica- 
tion (this application performs compute-intensive integer 
computations and greedily consumes all resources allo- 
cated to it). The web server was then subjected to exactly 
the same workload (50 clients with 50% cgi-bin requests) 
for 25 minutes, followed by a heavier workload consist- 
ing of 70 concurrent clients with 70% dynamic cgi-bin 
requests for 5 minutes. The heavier workload during the 
last 5 minutes was to simulate an unexpected flash crowd. 
The web server’s CPU usage distribution was recorded 
over periods of length 10 minute each. Figure 6(b) shows 
the CPU usage distribution observed for the web server 
during a period of expected workload. We find that this 
profile is very similar to the profile obtained using offline 
measurements, except being upper-bounded by the CPU 
rate assigned to the capsule. Figure 6(c) plots the CPU 
usage distribution during the period when the web server 
was overloaded. We find an increased concentration in 
the high percentile regions of this distribution compared 
to the original distribution. 


The detection of application overload would trigger re- 
medial actions that would proceed in two stages. First, 
new resource requirements would be computed for the 
affected capsules. Next, actions would be taken to pro- 
vide the capsules the newly computed resource shares — 


this may involve increasing the resource allocations of the 
capsules, or moving the capsules to nodes with sufficient 
resources. Implementing and evaluating these techniques 
for handling application overloads are part of our ongoing 
research on shared hosting platforms. 


4 Implementation Considerations 


In this section, we first discuss implementation issues 
in integrating our resource overbooking techniques with 
OS resource allocation mechanisms. We then present an 
overview of our prototype implementation. 


4.1. Providing Application Isolation at Run 


Time 


The techniques described in the previous section allow a 
platform provider to overbook platform resources and yet 
provide guarantees that the QoS requirements of applica- 
tions will be met. The task of enforcing these guaran- 
tees at run-time is the responsibility of the OS kernel. To 
meet these guarantees, we assume that the kernel employs 
resources allocation mechanisms that support some no- 
tion of quality of service. Numerous such mechanisms— 
such as reservations, shares and token bucket regulators 
(4, 12, 13]}—have been proposed recently. All of these 
mechanisms allow a certain fraction of each resource 
(CPU cycles, network interface bandwidth) to be reserved 
for each application and enforce these allocations ona fine 
time scale. 

In addition to enforcing the QoS requirements of each 
application, these mechanisms also isolate applications 
from one another. By limiting the resources consumed by 
each application to its reserved amount, the mechanisms 
prevent a malicious or overloaded application from grab- 
bing more than its allocated share of resources, thereby 
providing application isolation at run-time—an important 
requirement in shared hosting environments running un- 
trusted applications. 
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Our overbooking techniques can exploit many com- 
monly used QoS-aware resource allocation mechanisms. 
Since the QoS requirements of an application are de- 
fined in a OS- and mechanism-independent manner, we 
need to map these OS-independent QoS requirements to 
mechanism-specific parameter values. We consider three 
commonly-used QoS-aware mechanisms — reservations, 
proportional-share schedulers and rate regulators. Due to 
space constraints, we present only the mapping for reser- 
vations here and point the reader to an extended version 
of this paper [24] for the remaining mappings. 

A reservation-based scheduler [12, 13] requires the re- 
source requirements to be specified as a pair (x, y) where 
the capsule desires x units of the resource every y time 
units (effectively, the capsule requests 2 fraction of the 
reseurce). For reasons of feasibility, the sum of the re- 
quests allocations should not exceed | (i.e., o> a <1). 
In such a scenario, the QoS requirements of a capsule 
with token bucket parameters (0;, p;) and an overbook- 
ing tolerance O, can be translated to reservation by setting 
(1—-O;)-o; = © and (1—O;)-p; = 2;. To see why, recall 
that (1 — O;) - 0; denotes the rate of resource consump- 
tion of the capsule in the presence of overbooking, which 
is same as =, Further, since the capsule can request 2; 
units of the resource every y; time units, and in the worst 
case, the entire x; units may be requested continuously, 
we set the burst size to be (1 — O;) - pi = xj. These 
equations simplify to 2; = (1 — O;) « pj and y; = p;/o%. 


4.2 Prototype Implementation 


We have implemented a Linux-based shared hosting plat- 
form that incorporates the techniques discussed in the 
previous sections. Our implementation consists of three 
key components: (i) a profiling module that allows us 
to profile applications and empirically derive their QoS 
requirements, (ii) a control plane that is responsible for 
resource overbooking and capsule placement, and (ili) a 
QoS-enhanced Linux kernel that is responsible for enforc- 
ing application QoS requirements. 

The profiling module runs on a set of dedicated (and 
therefore isolated) platform nodes and consists of a vanilla 
Linux kernel enhanced with the Linux trace toolkit. As 
explained in Section 2, the profiling module gathers a ker- 
nel trace of CPU and network activities of each capsule. It 
then post-processes this information to derive an On-Off 
trace of resource usage and then derives the usage distri- 
bution U and the token bucket parameters for this usage. 

The control plane is responsible for placing capsules of 
newly arriving applications onto nodes while overbook- 
ing node resources. The control plane also keeps state 
consisting of a list of all capsules residing on each node 
and their QoS requirements. It also maintains information 
about the hardware characteristics of each node. The re- 


quirements of a newly arriving application are specified to 
the control plane using a resource specification language. 
This specification includes the CPU and network band- 
width requirements of each capsule. The control plane 
uses this specification to derive a placement for each cap- 
sule as discussed in Section 3.2. In addition to assigning 
each capsule to a node, the control plane also translates 
the QoS parameters of the capsules to parameters of com- 
monly used resource allocation mechanisms (discussed in 
the previous section). 

The third component, namely the QoS-enhanced Linux 
kernel, runs on each platform node and is responsible 
for enforcing the QoS requirements of capsules at run 
time. For the purposes of this paper, we implement the 
H-SFQ proportional-share CPU scheduler [10]. H-SFQ is 
a hierarchical proportional-share scheduler that allows us 
to group resource principals (processes, lightweight pro- 
cesses) and assign an aggregate CPU share to the entire 
group. We implement a token bucket regulator to provide 
QoS guarantees at the network interface card. Our rate 
regulator allows us to associate all network sockets be- 
longing to a group of processes to a single token bucket. 
We instantiate a token bucket regulator for each capsule 
and regulate the network bandwidth usage of all resource 
principals contained in this capsule using the (0, p) pa- 
rameters of the capsule’s network bandwidth usage. In 
Section 5.3, we experimentally demonstrate the efficacy 
of these mechanisms in enforcing the QoS requirements 
of capsules even in the presence of overbooking. 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section, we present the results of our experimental 
evaluation. The setup used in our experiments is identi- 
cal to that described in Section 2.4—we employ a clus- 
ter of Linux-based servers as our shared hosting platform. 
Each server runs a QoS-enhanced Linux kernel consisting 
of the H-SFQ CPU scheduler and a leaky bucket regulator 
forthe network interface. The control plane for the shared 
platform implements the resource overbooking and cap- 
sule placement strategies discussed earlier in this paper. 
For ease of comparison, we use the same set of applica- 
tions discussed in 2.4 and their derived profiles (see Table 
1) for our experimental study. 


5.1 Efficacy of Resource Overbooking 


Our first set of experiments examine the efficacy of over- 
booking resources in shared hosting platforms. We first 
consider shared web hosting platforms — a type of shared 
hosting platform that runs only web servers. Each web 
server running on the platform is assumed to conform to 
one of the four web server profiles gathered from our pro- 
filing study (two of these profiles are shownin Table 1; the 
other two employed varying mixes of static and dynamic 
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cation and for application mixes. 


SPECWeb99 requests). The objective of our experiment 
is to examine how many such web servers can be sup- 
ported by a given platform configuration for various over- 
booking tolerances. We vary the overbooking tolerance 
from 0% to 10%, and for each tolerance value, attempt to 
place as many web servers as possible until the platform 
resources are exhausted. We first perform the experiment 
for a cluster of 5 nodes (identical to our hardware config- 
uration) and then repeat it for cluster sizes ranging from 
16 to 128 nodes (since we lack clusters of these sizes, for 
these experiments, we only examine how many applica- 
tions can be accommodated on the platform and do not 
actually run these applications). Figure 7(a) depicts our 
results with 95% confidence intervals. The figure shows 
that, the larger the amount of overbooking, the larger is 
the number of web servers that can be runon a given plat- 
form. Specifically, for a 128 node platform, the number 
of web servers that can be supported increases from 307 
when no overbooking is employed to over 1800 for 10% 
overbooking (a factor of 5.9 increase). Even for a modest 
1% overbooking, we see a factor of 2 increase in the num- 
ber of web servers that can be supported on platforms of 
various sizes. Thus, even modest amounts of overbook- 
ing can significantly enhance revenues for the platform 
provider. 


Next, we examine the benefits of overbooking re- 
sources in a shared hosting platform that runs a mix of 
streaming servers, database servers and web servers. To 
demonstrate the impact of burstiness on overbooking, we 
first focus only on the streaming media server. As shown 
in Table 1, the streaming server (with 20 clients) ex- 
hibits less burstiness than a typical web server, and con- 
sequently, we expect smaller gains due to resource over- 
booking. To quantify these gains, we vary the platform 
size from 5 to 128 nodes and determine the number of 
streaming servers that can be supported with 0%, 1% and 
5% overbooking. Figure 7(b) plots our results with 95% 
confidence intervals. As shown, the number of servers 
that can be supported increases by 30-40% with 1% over- 


booking when compared to the no overbooking case. In- 
creasing the amount of overbooking from 1% to 5% yields 
only a marginal additional gain, consistent with the pro- 
file for this streaming server shown in Table | (and also 
indicative of the less-tolerant nature of this soft real-time 
application). Thus, less bursty applications yield smaller 
gains when overbooking resources. 

Although the streaming server does not exhibit signif- 
icant burstiness, large statistical multiplexing gains can 
still accrue by colocating bursty and non-bursty applica- 
tions. Further, since streaming server is heavily network- 
bound and uses a minimal amount of CPU, additional 
gains are possible by colocating applications with differ- 
ent bottleneck resources (e.g., CPU-bound and network- 
bound applications). To examine the validity of this as- 
sertion, we conduct an experiment where we attempt to 
place a mix of streaming, web and database servers—a 
mix of CPU-bound and network-bound as well as bursty 
and non-bursty applications. Figure 7(c) plots the number 
of applications supported by platforms of different sizes 
with 1% overbooking. As shown, an identical platform 
configuration is able to support a large number of appli- 
cations than the scenario where only streaming servers 
are placed on the platform. Specifically, for a 32 node 
cluster, the platform supports 36 and 52 additional web 
and database servers in addition to the approximately 80 
streaming servers that were supported earlier. We note 
that our capsule placement algorithms are automatically 
able to extract these gains without any specific “tweaking” 
on our part. Thus, colocating applications with different 
bottleneck resources and different amounts of burstiness 
enhance additional statistical multiplexing benefits when 
overbooking resources. 


5.2 Capsule Placement Algorithms 


Our next experiment compares the effectiveness of the 
best-fit, worst-fit and random placement algorithms dis- 
cussed in Section 3.2. Using our profiles, we construct 
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two types of applications: a replicated web server and 
an e-commerce application consisting of a front-end web 
server and a back-end database server. Each arriving ap- 
plication belongs to one of these two categories and is 
assumed to consist of 2-10 capsules, depending on the 
degree of replication. The overbooking tolerance is set 
to 5%. We then determine the number of applications 
that can be placed on a given platform by different place- 
ment strategies. Figure 8(a) depicts our results. As shown, 
best-fit and random placement yield similar performance, 
while worst-fit outperforms these two policies across a 
range of platform sizes. This is because best-fit places 
capsules onto nodes with smaller unused capacity, result- 
ing in “fragmentation” of unused capacity on a node; the 
leftover capacity may be wasted if no additional applica- 
tions can be accommodated. Worst fit, on the other hand, 
reduces the chances of such fragmentation by placing cap- 
sules onto nodes with the larger unused capacity. While 
such effects become prominent when application capsules 
have widely varying requirements (as observed in this ex- 
periment), they become less noticeable when the applica- 
tion have similar resource requirements. To demonstrate 
this behavior, we attempted to place Quake game servers 
onto platforms of various sizes. Observe from Table 1 
that the game server profiles exhibit less diversity than a 
mix of web and database servers. Figure 8(b) shows that, 
due to the similarity in the application resource require- 
ments, all policies are able to place a comparable number 
of game servers. 

Finally, we examine the effectiveness of taking the 
overbooking tolerance into account when making place- 
ment decisions. We compare the worst-fit policy to an 
overbooking-conscious worst-fit policy. The latter policy 
chooses the three worst-fits among all feasible nodes and 
picks the node that best matches the overbooking toler- 
ance of the capsule. Our experiment assumes a web host- 
ing platform with two types of applications: less-tolerant 
web servers that permit 1% overbooking and more tol- 
erant web servers that permit 10% overbooking. We vary 
the platform size and examine the total number of applica- 
tions placed by the two policies. As shown in Figure 8(c), 
taking overbooking tolerances into account when making 
placement decisions can help increase the number of ap- 
plications placed on the cluster. However, we find that 
the additional gains are small (< 6% in all cases), indi- 
cating that a simple worst-fit policy may suffice for most 
scenarios. 


5.3 Effectiveness of Kernel Resource Allo- 
cation Mechanisms 


While our experiments thus far have focused on the im- 
pact of overbooking on platform capacity, in our next ex- 
periment, we examine the impact of overbooking on ap- 
plication performance. We show that combining our over- 


booking techniques with kernel-based QoS resource al- 
location mechanisms can indeed provide application iso- 
lation and quantitative performance guarantees to appli- 
cations (even in the presence of overbooking). We be- 
gin by running the Apache web server on a dedicated 
(isolated) node and examine its performance (by measur- 
ing throughput in requests/s) for the default SPEC Web99 
workload. We then run the web server on a node run- 
ning our QoS-enhanced Linux kernel. We first allo- 
cate resources based on the 100°” percentile of its usage 
(no overbooking) and assign the remaining capacity to a 
greedy dhrystone application. We measure the throughput 
of the web server in presence of this background dhrys- 
tone application. Next, we reserve resources for the web 
server based on the 99*" and the 95%" percentiles, allo- 
cate the remaining capacity to the dhrystone application, 
and measure the server throughput. Table 2 depicts our 
results. As shown, provisioning based on the 100?" per- 
centile yields performance that is comparable to running 
the application on an dedicated node. Provisioning based 
on the 99%" and 95** percentiles results in a small degra- 
dation in throughput, but well within the permissible lim- 
its of 1% and 5% degradation, respectively, due to over- 
booking. Table 2 also shows that provisioning based on 
the average resource requirements results in a substan- 
tial fall in throughout, indicating that reserving resources 
based on mean usage is not advisable for shared hosting 
platforms. 


We repeat the above experiment for the streaming 
server and the database server. The background load 
for the streaming server experiment is generated using a 
greedy UDP sender that transmits network packets as fast 
as possible, while that in case of the database server is 
generated using the dhrystone application. In both cases, 
we first run the application on an isolated node and then 
on our QoS-enhanced kernel with provisioning based on 
the 100**, 99** and the 95*” percentiles. We also run 
the application with provisioning based on the average of 
its resource usage distribution obtained via offline profil- 
ing. We measure the throughput in transaction/s for the 
database server and the mean length of a playback viola- 
tion (in seconds) for the streaming media server. Table 2 
plots our results. Like with the web server, provisioning 
based on the 100*” percentile yields performance compa- 
rable to running the application on an isolated node, while 
a small amount of overbooking results in a corresponding 
small amount of degradation in application performance. 


For each of the above scenarios, we also computed the 
application profiles in the presence of background load 


and overbooking and compared these to the profiles gath- | 


ered on the isolated node. Figure 9 shows one such set of 
profiles. It should be seen in combination with the sec- 
ond row in Table 2 that corresponds to the PostgreSQL 
application. Together, they depict the performance of the 
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Figure 8: Performance of various capsule placement strategies. 
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100% Average 1] 
67.51 42.12 | 66.9142.76 | 64.8142.54 | 39.82 + 5.26 
22.46+0.46 | 22.2140.63 | 21.7840.51 | 9.04+0.85 

0 0.31 + 0.04 5.23 + 0.22 


0.59 + 0.05 


Table 2: Effectiveness of kernel resource allocation mechanisms. All results are shown with 95% confidence intervals. 


database server for different levels of CPU provisioning. 
Figures 9(b) and (c) show the CPU profiles of the database 
server when it is provisioned based on the 99*” and the 
g5th percentiles respectively. As can be seen, the two 
profiles look similar to the original profile shown in Fig- 
ure 9(a). Correspondingly, Table 2 shows that for these 
levels of CPU provisioning, the throughput received by 
the database server is only slightly inferior to that on an 
isolated node. This indicates that upon provisioning re- 
sources based on a high percentile, the presence of back- 
ground load interferes minimally with the application be- 
havior. In Figure 9(d), we show the CPU profile when the 
database server was provisioned based on its average CPU 
requirement. This profile is drastically different from the 
original profile. We also present the corresponding low 
throughput in Table 2. This reinforces our earlier obser- 
vation that provisioning resources based on the average 
requirements can result in significantly degraded perfor- 
mance. 

Together, these results demonstrate that our kernel re- 
source allocation mechanisms are able to provide quan- 
titative performance guarantees even when resources are 
overbooked. 


6 Related Work 


Research on clustered environments over the past decade 
has spanned a number of issues. Systems such as Condor 
have investigated techniques for harvesting idle CPU cy- 
cles on a cluster of workstations to run batch jobs [15]. 
The design of scalable, fault-tolerant network services 
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running on server clusters has been studied in [8]. Use 
of virtual clusters to manage resources and contain faults 
in large multiprocessor systems has been studied in [9]. 
Scalability, availability and performance issues in dedi- 
cated clusters have been studied in the context of clus- 
tered mail servers [18] and replicated web servers [3]. 
Ongoing efforts in the grid computing community have 
focused on developing standard interfaces for resource 
reservations in clustered environments [11]. In the con- 
text of QoS-aware resource allocation, numerous efforts 
over the past decade have developed predictable resource 
allocation mechanisms for single machine environments 
(4, 12, 13]. 


Statistical admission control techniques that overbook 
resources have been studied in the context of video-on- 
demand servers [25] and ATM networks [6], but little 
work as been published to date in the context of shared, 
cluster-based hosting platforms. 


Most closely related to our work is Aron [1, 2], who 
presents a comprehensive framework for resource man- 
agement in web servers, with the aim of delivering pre- 
dictable QoS and differentiated services. New services 
are profiled by running on lightly-loaded machines, and 
contracts subsequently negotiated in terms of application 
level performance (connections per second), reported by 
the application to the system. CPU and disk bandwidth 
are scheduled by lottery scheduling [26] and SFQ [10] re- 
spectively, while physical memory is statically partitioned 
between services with free pages allocated temporarily to 
services that can make use of them. A resource monitor 
running over a longer timescale examines performance 
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Figure 9: Effect of different levels of provisioning on the 
PostgreSQL server CPU profile. 


reported by the application and system performance in- 
formation and flags conditions which might violate con- 
tracts, to allow extra resources to be provided by external 
means. 

In Aron’s system, resource allocation is primarily 
driven by application feedback and the primary concem is 
allowing a principal to meet its contract. It is instructive to 
compare this with our own goal of maximizing the yield 
in the system, which amounts to maximizing the propor- 
tion of system resources used to satisfy contracts. Over a 
long time period (over which new machines can be pro- 
visioned, for instance) these goals coincide, but as [19] 
makes clear, over short periods of time they do not. This 
difference corresponds to a different kind of relationship 
between service provider and platform provider. Conse- 
quently, Aron’s system is able to take advantage of uni- 
form application-reported performance metrics, ours in 
contrast is oriented toward a heterogeneous mixture of 
services which are untrusted by the platform and poten- 
tially antagonistic. 

This subtle but important difference also motivates 
other differences in design choices between the two sys- 
tems. In Aron’s work, application overload is detected 
when resource usage exceeds some predetermined thresh- 
old. We, on the other hand, detect overload by observing 
the tail of the recent resource usage distributions. On the 
other hand, several features of Aron’s work, such as the 
use of multiple random variables to capture the behavior 
of services over different time scales, are directly applica- 
ble to our system. 


The specific problem of QoS-aware resource manage- 
ment for clustered environments has been investigated in 
(3]. This effort builds upon single node QoS-aware re- 
source allocation mechanisms and propose techniques to 
extend their benefits to clustered environments. [7] pro- 
poses a system called Muse for provisioning resources in 
hosting centers based on energy considerations. Muse 
is based on an economic approach to managing shared 
server resources in which services “bid” for resources as a 
function of delivered performance. It also provides mech- 
anisms to continuously monitor load and compute new re- 
sources by estimating the value of their effects on service 
performance. economic approach for sharing resources 
in such driven by energy considerations. A salient differ- 
ence between Muse and our approach is that Muse pro- 
visions resources based on the average resource require- 
ments whereas we provision based on the tail of the re- 
source requirements. 

In [27], the authors consider a model of hosting plat- 
forms different from that considered in our work. They 
visualize future applications executing on platforms con- 
structed by clustering multiple, autonomous distributed 
servers, with resource access governed by agreements be- 
tween the owners and the users of these servers. They 
present an architecture for distributed, coordinated en- 
forcement of resource sharing agreements based on an 
application-independent way to represent resources and 
agreements. In this work we have looked at hosting plat- 
forms consisting of servers in one location and connected 
by a fast network. However we also believe that dis- 
tributed hosting platforms will become more popular and 
resource management in such systems will pose several 
challenging research problems. 


7 Concluding Remarks 


In this paper, we presented techniques for provisioning 
CPU and network resources in shared hosting platforms 
running potentially antagonistic third-party applications. 
We argued that provisioning resources solely based on 
the worst-case needs of applications results in low aver- 
age utilization, while provisioning based on a high per- 
centile of the application needs can yield statistical mul- 
tiplexing gains that significantly increase the utilization 
of the cluster. Since an accurate estimate of an applica- 
tion’s resource needs is necessary when provisioning re- 
sources, we presented techniques to profile applications 
on dedicated nodes, possibly while in service, and used 
these profiles to guide the placement of application com- 
ponents onto shared nodes. We then proposed techniques 
to overbook cluster resources in a controlled fashion such 
that the platform can provide performance guarantees to 
applications even when overbooked. Our techniques, in 
conjunction with commonly used OS resource allocation 
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mechanisms, can provide application isolation and per- 
formance guarantees at run-time in the presence of over- 
booking. We implemented our techniques in a Linux 
cluster and evaluated them using common server appli- 
cations. We found that the efficiency benefits from con- 
trolled overbooking of resources can be dramatic when 
compared to provisioning resources based on the worst- 
case requirements of applications. Specifically, overbook- 
ing resources by as little as 1% increases the utilization 
of the hosting platform by a factor of 2, while overbook- 
ing by 5-10% results in gains of up to 500%. The more 
bursty the application resources needs, the higher are the 
benefits of resource overbooking. More generally, our re- 
sults demonstrate the benefits and feasibility of overbook- 
ing resources for the platform provider. 
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Abstract 


Three experimental environments traditionally support 
network and distributed systems research: network emu- 
lators, network simulators, and live networks. The con- 
tinued use of multiple approaches highlights both the 
value and inadequacy of each. Netbed, a descendant of 
Emulab, provides an experimentation facility that inte- 
grates these approaches, allowing researchers to config- 
ure and access networks composed of emulated, simu- 
lated, and wide-area nodes and links. Netbed’s primary 
goals are ease of use, control, and realism, achieved 
through consistent use of virtualization and abstraction. 
By providing operating system-like services, such as 
resource allocation and scheduling, and by virtualizing 
heterogeneous resources, Netbed acts as a virtual ma- 
chine for network experimentation. This paper presents 
Netbed’s overall design and implementation and demon- 
strates its ability to improve experimental automation 
and efficiency. These, in turn, lead to new methods of 
experimentation, including automated parameter-space 
studies within emulation and straightforward compar- 
isons of simulated, emulated, and wide-area scenarios. 


1 Introduction 


The diverse requirements of network and distributed sys- 
tems research are not well met by any single experimen- 
tal environment. Competing approaches remain popular 
because each covers a different point in a space defined 
by levels of ease of use, control, and realism. Packet- 
level discrete event simulation and live network experi- 
mentation represent two extremes. Simulation presents 
a controlled, repeatable environment. However, its level 
of abstraction may be too high to capture low-level ef- 
fects such as the impact of interrupts under heavy load. 
Live networks achieve realism, but surrender repeata- 
bility and the ability to modify or even monitor inter- 
nal router behavior. Emulation [!, 27, 36, 42] is a hy- 
brid approach that subjects real applications, protocols, 
and operating systems to a synthetic network environ- 
ment. While single-node WAN emulators, such as Dum- 
mynet [36], introduce artificial delays, losses, and band- 
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width constraints in a controlled manner, they require te- 
dious manual configuration. 


Netbed complements existing experimental environ- 
ments. It spans simulation, emulation, and live net- 
work experimentation by integrating them into a com- 
mon framework. This integration brings the control and 
ease of use usually associated with simulation to emula- 
tion and live network experimentation without sacrificing 
realism. It gives users the individual benefits of simula- 
tion, emulation, and live network experimentation, con- 
figured and controlled in a consistent manner. Further, 
integration facilitates interaction, comparison, and vali- 
dation across the three domains. 


Netbed is a software system that provides a time- and 
space-shared platform for research, education, or devel- 
opment in distributed systems and networks. It leverages 
local nodes, allocated from clusters and temporarily ded- 
icated to individual users, for emulation; this paper often 
refers to these as emulated nodes. Netbed also employs 
geographically-distributed nodes that are simultaneously 
shared amongst users; this paper frequently refers to such 
resources as wide-area nodes. Researchers access these 
resources by specifying a virtual topology graphically or 
via an ns script [40], causing Netbed to automatically 
configure a physical topology. An experiment is defined 
by this configuration and any run-time dynamics, such 
as traffic generation, specified via the general-purpose ns 
interface. When realizing the virtual topology, Netbed 
virtualizes host names, IP addresses, links, and nodes. 
Virtual nodes may be instantiated from a large set of local 
nodes, from a smaller set of distributed nodes, or within 
ns simulation. Virtual links may map directly to local- 
area links, may be matched to similar wide-area links, 
or may be emulated by interposing Dummynet nodes to 
regulate bandwidth, latency, loss, and queuing behavior. 


Netbed’s framework provides integrated abstractions, 
services, and name spaces common to all three envi- 
ronments, mapping them into domain-specific mecha- 
nisms and internal names. Netbed’s operating system- 
like services include node and link allocation and nam- 
ing, scheduling and idle experiment preemption, experi- 
ment “swapping,” and disk image loading. 
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Given these services, an analogy between an experi- 
ment and a Unix process seems natural. This metaphor 
illustrates the life cycle of an experiment and Netbed’s 
role in automating and controlling the procedure. The rs 
specification serves as the “program text,” which Netbed 
compiles to synthesize a hardware realization of the vir- 
tual topology. The specification is first parsed into an in- 
termediate representation that is stored in a database and 
later allocated and loaded onto hardware. During experi- 
ment execution, Netbed provides interfaces and tools for 
experiment control and interaction. Finally, Netbed may 
preempt and swap out an experiment. Because Netbed 
gives experimenters run-time control over node and link 
characteristics and an ability to interpose traf fic-shaping 
and monitoring nodes, we view the system as a virtual 
machine for heterogeneous node, link, and topology al- 
location and control. While traditional virtual machines 
target an architecture’s instruction set, Netbed instead ab- 
stracts the network. 

The analogy is not merely cosmetic; experiments de- 
rive key benefits from Netbed’s design, namely automa- 
tion and time- and space-efficiency. Experiment creation 
involves a large number of steps including, for exam- 
ple, configuring network interfaces and routing tables, 
installing operating systems, exporting file trees, and ad- 
ministering user accounts. Netbedremoves the tedium of 
manual configuration through automation. Netbed was 
designed to make efficient use of physical resources and 
to enhance experimenter productivity. It manages the 
shared use of physical resources to provide their great- 
est possible utilization, while ensuring inter-experiment 
isolation. Netbed performs experiment creation and ter- 
mination in a few minutes, enabling an interactive style 
of use. Attention to efficiency of disk reloading, re- 
source allocation, and experiment creation maximizes 
time spent executing experiments and minimizes effort 
expended configuring them. 

This paper makes the following contributions: 


e It introduces the notion of a virtual machine for con- 
trolled network experimentation and shows how it 
integrates heterogeneous resources. 


e It outlines the key obstacles to virtual machine effi- 
ciency and how they were overcome. 


e It shows that Netbed’s automation, efficiency, and 
services inspire qualitatively new methods of exper- 
imentation. 


e It provides data validating Netbed’s emulation ca- 
pabilities. 


Section 2 continues by outlining the heterogeneous re- 
sources managed by Netbed. Section 3 outlines the life 
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cycle of an experiment, using the virtual machine anal- 
ogy to describe the system’s design, and Section 4 shows 
the benefits of this approach. Section 5 details the chal- 
lenges overcome by Netbed’s experiment services, in- 
cluding the mapping of virtual to physical resources and 
disk loading, and their efficiency. Section 6 validates the 
emulation facilities. Section 7 illustrates unique experi- 
mental techniques facilitated by Netbed. Finally, related 
work is addressed in Section 8 and Section 9 concludes. 


2 Resources 


As its original name, “Emulab,” suggests, Netbed was 
conceived as an emulation platform. Through its flexible 
design, it has evolved to support a diverse set of physi- 
cal node and link types. These resources are virtualized 
in the sense that they may be allocated and controlled 
largely independently of their physical realization. 

Local-Area Resources: Netbed software currently 
controls two clusters: one at the University of Utah com- 
prised of 168 PCs and another at the University of Ken- 
tucky containing 50 PCs. The two sites are configured 
in a nearly identical fashion. Any of these nodes can 
function as an edge node, a traffic generator, or a router. 
Each machine has five 100Mb Ethernet interfaces: one 
is on a dedicated control and data acquisition network 
and the others are for arbitrary use by experiments. At 
each node, local memory and disk provide ample room 
for computation and logging of monitoring data. 

All local nodes are connected using high-end switches 
that function as a “programmable patch panel.” To sup- 
port arbitrary and isolated topologies and to provide se- 
curily to Netbed users, we employ Virtual LANs. A 
VLAN is a switch technology that restricts traffic to the 
subnet defined by its members. We have verified empiri- 
cally that our switches provide inter- VLAN performance 
isolation, in the face of both traffic and control operations 
(VLAN creation, deletion, and modification). 

Netbed’s local nodes and wealth of available band- 
width can be configured into switched LAN topologies. 
This, coupled with its rapid and automated configuration 
of operating systems, makes Netbed an attractive plat- 
form for kernel development and research within focal- 
area networks. Root privileges, remotely accessible con- 
soles, and remote power cycling help make kernel devel- 
opment convenient. 

Emulated Resources: Netbed uses Dummynet and 
VLANs to emulate wide-area links within the local-area 
environment. A Dummynet node is automatically in- 
serted between two physical nodes and enforces queue 
and bandwidth limitations, introducing delays and packet 
loss. Dummynet nodes act as Ethernet bridges and are 
transparent to experimental traffic. 

Distributed Resources: Netbed integrates both the 
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MIT-owned testbed nodes first used for the RON [4] re- 
search, as well as nodes contributed by other organi- 
zations that run our special CD-based Unix configura- 
tion. These resources today provide Netbed with approx- 
imately 40 nodes at 30 different sites around the world, 
including nodes connected via Internet2, DSL, and cable 
modems. These nodes are valuable to experimenters per- 
forming Internetmeasurementor who require the charac- 
teristics of a live network. Experimenters may request a 
random set of nodes, specific nodes, nodes having a spe- 
cific class of network connection (e.g., via a cable mo- 
dem), or nodes connected via specified latencies, band- 
widths, and loss rates. In the latter case, Netbed provides 
a best-effort mapping of a user-specified virtual topology 
onto physical distributed nodes. 

Distributed nodes support many of Netbed’s key fea- 
tures, including account establishment and automated 
traffic generation, subject to their particular policies and 
mechanisms. For example, distributed nodes typically 
have only one network interface, so do not have a physi- 
cally separate control network. Due to their scarcity, by 
policy—not limitation of mechanism—distributed nodes 
currently are shared; multiple experiments may use a 
node simultaneously. Netbed provides some isolation be- 
tween experiments through the FreeBSD Jail [18] mech- 
anism, which provides a primitive form of virtual ma- 
chine and restricts root privileges. Our modifications to 
Jail provide access to raw sockets, while preventing pro- 
cesses from spoofing IP addresses. Multiplexing is sup- 
ported by providing a (currently fixed) number of jailed 
virtual machines per node. Extending this mechanism to 
provide fair sharing of CPU, memory, and network re- 
sources is a subject of future work. 

Netbed provides flexibility in specifying interconnec- 
tions between distributed nodes. By default, the nodes 
retain full, unmediated access to the Internet. How- 
ever, if links are specified between the nodes, Netbed 
sets up IP tunnels so that distributed nodes can use “pri- 
vate” IP addresses. In conjunction with Netbed’s au- 
tomated routing setup, this creates an overlay network 
configured to the experimenter’s specifications. These 
tunnels also allow transparent communication between 
distributed nodes and experimental interfaces on local 
nodes, so that networks can contain both Internet and 
emulated links. Thus, distributed nodes may be treated 
the same as local nodes with respect to traffic generation, 
routes, and IP addresses. 

Simulated Resources: Netbed integrates simulation 
through ns’s emulation facility, nse [10], allowing sim- 
ulated nodes, links, and traffic to interact with applica- 
tion traffic. Though simulation abstracts detail [15, 11], 
it can provide scalability beyond the limits of physical 
resources; many virtual simulated nodes can be multi- 
plexed on one physical node. 





Figure 1: Netbed Architecture 


Netbed’s deployment of ns brings a wealth of simu- 
lation infrastructure to emulated and distributed experi- 
ments, including ns’s rich and diverse protocol suite, var- 
ied statistical models, and support for wireless devices. 
nse can also be used to simulate a large-scale network 
within emulation. The close interaction between simula- 
tion and live protocols presents an opportunity to validate 
ns’s abstractions. 

Planned Extensions: Plans are underway to integrate 
additional virtual resource types: we are constructing a 
WAN emulator based on the Intel IXP1200 network pro- 
cessor [17] that provides improved features and perfor- 
mance over Dummynet. Second, we plan to control and 
configure ModelNet [42] through Netbed’s existing in- 
terfaces. 


3 Experiment Life Cycle 


An experiment is Netbed’s central operational entity. It 
represents a network configuration, including links and 
VLANs; node state, including operating system images; 
and database entries, including event sequences. The in- 
tended duration of an experiment ranges from a few min- 
utes, to many days, to months or years on distributed 
nodes. This section follows the life cycle of an experi- 
ment to illustrate Netbed’s operation and further develop 
its role as a virtual machine for network experimentation. 

The Netbed virtual machine is architected around in- 
teracting state machines, monitored by a state manage- 
ment daemon. A primary state machine represents the 
experiment, while subsidiary state machines handle node 
allocation, configuration, and disk reloading. The state 
daemon catches illegal or tardy state transitions. For ex- 
ample, if anode hangs while rebooting, the state daemon 
times out and attempts an alternate reboot mechanism. 
This approach copes reasonably well with the reliability 
challenges of large-scale distributed systems which are 
composed of often unstable commodity hardware, but 
further work on reliability is needed. 
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3.1 Accessing Netbed 


To minimize administrative overhead, Netbed employs a 
hierarchical structure for authorization: To begin a new 
project, a “leader,” e.g., a faculty member or senior stu- 
dent, submits a simple web form. Once the project has 
been approved by Netbed staff, accountability and abil- 
ity to authorize other project members are delegated to 
the project leader. The web interface then serves as a 
universally-accessible portal to Netbed, through which 
an experimenter may create or terminate an experiment, 
view the corresponding virtual topology, or configure 
node properties. 

After experiment creation, experimenters may log di- 
rectly into their allocated nodes, or in to usershost, 
depicted in Figure 1, which serves as a centralized point 
of control. This node is also £ileserver, which stores 
operating system images, exports home and project di- 
rectories to local nodes via NFS and to distributed nodes 
via SKS, the Secure File System [20]. masterhost is a 
secure server for many of our critical systems, including 
the web server, database, and switch management. 


3.2 Specification 

Just as program text is the concrete specification of a 
run-time process, an ns script written in Tcl configures a 
Netbed experiment. This choice facilitates validation and 
comparison since ns-specified topologies, traffic gener- 
ation, and events can be reproduced in an emulated or 
wide-area environment. For the large community of re- 
searchers familiar with ns, it provides a graceful transi- 
tion from simulation and an opportunity to leverage ex- 
isting scripts. Since Tcl is a general-purpose program- 
ming language, a researcher is empowered with looping 
constructs, conditionals, and arbitrary functions to drive 
experiment configuration and execution. 

Emulated nodes and links enjoy full implementation 
transparency. By default, links specified in the ns experi- 
ment file are realized as interposed Dummynet nodes. To 
instead incorporate distributed nodes, an experimenter 
need only specify an appropriate node type. For ex- 
ample, Figure 2 requests an Internet-connected node 
by specifying a pc-inet hardware type. A simu- 
lated topology can be embedded within an emulated 
topology by wrapping standard ns syntax in a make- 
simulated block, a Netbed-specific construct. 

Any constant bit rate traffic flow identified via stan- 
dard ns syntax automatically instantiates traffic sources 
and sinks using the TG Tool Set [21]. Simulated FTP 
and Telnet flows are rendered using ns’s emulation fa- 
cility, nse. This mechanism injects traffic generated by 
models, such as the tcplib telnet distribution, into a live 
network. Such cross traffic is important for studying pro- 
tocol behavior in the face of congestion. 

Netbed defines a small set of ns extensions, including 


set ns [new Simulator] # Create the simulator 
source tb_compat.tcl # Add Netbed commands 
$ns rtproto Static # Netbed computes routes 


set source [$ns node] # define new nodes 


set router [$ns node] 
set dest [$ns node] 


# Connect source to router and router to dest 
$ns duplex-link $source $router 10Mb Oms RED 
$ns duplex-link $router $dest 1.5Mb 20ms DropTail 


tb-set-node-os 
tb-set-hardware $dest pc-inet 


$ns run # "run" on Netbed 


Figure 2: An ns file showing a linear topology with routing and a dis- 
tributed node 


procedures to configure a node’s operating system and 
to specify its hardware type. These procedures are not 
required; Netbed supplies default behavior in their ab- 
sence. A stub library defines null procedures so that the 
same script may be executed on Netbed and within ns. 

Program objects are a Netbed-specific ns extension 
that provides a rudimentary remote execution facility. A 
program object is associated with an ns node in the script 
and attaches arbitrary applications to the corresponding 
local node. It may be independently controlled during an 
experiment’s execution. Program objects are currently 
not available on distributed nodes, until we finish secur- 
ing the distributed event system. 

Experimenters unfamiliar with ns syntax may create 
topologies graphically via a Java GUI, which generates 
an ns configuration file. Alternatively, a standard topol- 
ogy generator such as GT-ITM or BRITE may be used to 
generate an ns script. This highlights one of the primary 
benefits of integration: application of tools intended for 
one experimental domain, in this case simulation, to an- 
other. 


3.3. Parsing 

A traditional compiler is separated into front and back 
ends whose interactions are mediated by an intermedi- 
ate representation. This aids portability since the same 
front end can be reused with back ends supporting dif- 
ferent hardware architectures. Since Netbed targets mul- 
tiple, heterogeneous physical resources simultaneously, 
it uses an analogous split-phase style of compilation. 
A database serves as the shared repository between the 
front-end Tcl/ns parser and resource-specific back-end 
mechanisms. Thus, a single experiment may incorporate 
simulated, emulated, and wide-area links without requir- 
ing excessive resource-specific knowledge in the specifi- 
cation language or front-end parser. 

Netbed’s parser recognizes the subset of ns relevant to 
topology and traffic generation. Written in Tcl, it oper- 
ates by overriding and interposing on standard ns pro- 
cedures and Tcl primitives. Netbed executes the experi- 
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$source FBSD45-STD # Set OS on local node 
# Request distributed node 
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ment configuration script in the context of these new def- 
initions. Unrecognized ns commands output a warning, 
while ns syntax configuring links and traffic endpoints 
triggers the overloaded procedures. ns-specified event 
generation is performed at this time, storing the events 
in the database. Therefore, ns-specified events are static 
and have a (large) limit on their number. 

Both overloaded and Netbed-specific procedures pop- 
ulate the database, which also stores information about 
hardware, users, and experiments. The database 
presents a consistent abstraction of heterogeneous re- 
sources to higher layers of Netbed and to experimenters. 
For example, the front-end database representations of 
distributed and emulated nodes differ only in a type tag. 
The database provides a single name space for all exper- 
imental entities. Thus, in most cases, experimenters can 
interact with them using the same commands, tools, and 
naming conventions regardless of their implementation. 
As an example, nodes of any type may host traffic gener- 
ators, despite the fact that the traffic may flow over links 
simulated by ns, emulated by Dummynet, or across the 
Internet between distributed nodes. 


3.4 Global Resource Allocation 


The global resource allocation phase is responsible for 
binding abstractions created during previous stages to 
physical entities. It corresponds to the resource alloca- 
tion performed during back-end compilation and linker- 
directed name binding. For overall simplicity, resources 
are currently allocated on demand rather than reserved 
by experimenters in advance. 

Netbed uses general combinatorial optimization tech- 
niques to perform resource allocation. The algorithms 
map a target configuration, stored in the database, onto 
available physical resources. Such a mapping respects 
the interconnections of the virtual topology, including 
their latency, bandwidth, and loss rates. As further ex- 
plained in Sections 5.2.and 5.3, we use separate algo- 
rithms for local and distributed nodes due to their differ- 
ing constraints. The mapping program for local nodes, 
assign, uses simulated annealing, while the wanas- 
sign program uses a genetic algorithm for distributed 
resources. Based on the output of assign and wanas- 
sign, Netbed reserves nodes and links and updates the 
database with resource mappings and user-supplied pa- 
rameters. 

Although within an experiment we follow our prin- 
ciple of conservative resource allocation, we’ve found it 
impractical to do so between experiments on local nodes. 
We currently have only 2 Gbps inter-switch bandwidth, 
much of which is theoretically consumed by single ex- 
periments, preventing other experiments from mapping 
successfully. However, our traffic monitoring has shown 
that, in practice, experiments rarely use their allocated 


inter-switch bandwidth. Therefore we have adopted a 
policy of over-reserving these bottleneck links while 
continuously monitoring them for high bandwidth use. 
Thus far, that has never occurred. 

Occasionally, there is a need to dynamically change 
node membership in an experiment. This can happen, 
for example, if a node fails and must be replaced, or if 
nodes are no longer needed because of a change in appli- 
cation demands. Netbed supports the dynamic addition 
or removal of nodes in any active experiment, and can 
graft added nodes into LAN-connected topologies. 

To ensure consistent naming across instantiations of 
an ns configuration, Netbed virtualizes IP addresses and 
host names. This level of indirection is necessary since a 
configuration is unlikely to be mapped to the same phys- 
ical resources upon re-creation. While experimenters are 
free to manually assign IP addresses, this task is most of- 
ten left to Netbed. Netbed deterministically names nodes 
and links for consistency across experiment creations. 


3.5 Node Self-Configuration 


Node configuration is driven by the nodes themselves, 
but entirely controlled by state stored centrally in the 
database. This is accomplished in a manner reminiscent 
of Unix dynamic linking and loading. A traditional dy- 
namic linker is responsible for establishing the proper 
context for a process, loading it, and then invoking it. 
Netbed applies this strategy at the node level to achieve 
distributed self-configuration, which includes obtaining 
a host name, loading a disk image, and executing exper- 
iment startup scripts. 

Intelligent node state management is crucial in real- 
izing our robustness and security goals. Nodes are kept 
free of persistent configuration state; their memory and 
local disks are considered volatile soft state. This allows 
an experiment to be “swapped out” and its resources re- 
claimed. If experimenters wish to retain local disk mod- 
ifications, such as kernel revisions, they can easily save 
an image of their disk on persistent store. A reference 
to the image is stored in the database and becomes hard 
state. While an experiment is swapped out, Netbed stores 
its virtual topology, host name, and general setup in the 
database. “Swap in” reconstitutes this hard state on an 
equivalent set of physical resources and brings the node 
to a fully-known state. 

For local nodes, Netbed ensures that a clean disk im- 
age is installed on every node before experiment swap-in 
or creation. Then, in parallel, Netbed attempts to reboot 
all the nodes using increasingly aggressive techniques. 
First, it issues a reboot command via ssh; any nodes 
that fail to boot in a timely manner are sent a secure 
authenticated “ping of death”; should that fail, they are 
power-cycled. Nodes boot using Intel’s PXE [34] net- 
work bootstrap protocol. Each node’s PXE BIOS con- 
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tacts masterhost, which loads a first level kernel as 
directed by the database. This first level kernel might be 
a fast disk image loader, a memory file system-based op- 
erating system, or typically, a larger second level boot- 
strap program. This second level loader again contacts 
the database to determine the next step, either booting 
from an on-disk partition or downloading an OSKit [12] 
kernel. This multi-phase approach permits flexible con- 
figuration and customization of the OS that runs on each 
node. The system then waits for the nodes to come 
back up. If a node does not come up in a timely man- 
ner, one more attempt is made; if it still fails, the entire 
experiment swap-in fails. To improve resilience, over- 
allocation of nodes is an obvious avenue for future work. 
It is not entirely straightforward, due to topological con- 
straints and heterogeneous node types. 

Distributed nodes use an analogous disk loading 
mechanism. Each time a distributed node reboots, it does 
so from a CD-ROM which then negotiates with mas- 
terhost to, if necessary, securely apply software up- 
dates or reload the disk over the network. On each dis- 
tributed node, Netbed instantiates a new Jail in a known 
initial state, analogous to the known initial state of a lo- 
cal node after disk loading and booting. In addition, a Jail 
can be “powered off” by terminating it or “rebooted” by 
restarting it. 

Once a node or Jail has booted, our initialization se- 
quence invokes a node configuration script that uses 
a program called the Testbed Master Control Client, 
TMCC, to securely communicate with a daemon on mas- 
terhost that fronts the database. Using this script and 
TMCC, a node obtains and initializes its hostname, ex- 
perimental network IP addresses, routes, software pack- 
ages, user accounts, and other configuration informa- 
tion. Local nodes NFS-mount the appropriate project 
tree and users’ home directories from £ileserver; in 
the wide-area, SFS is used instead. 


3.6 Experiment Control 


Traditional operating systems provide signals as a rudi- 
mentary form of control over local processes. Whereas 
users often start, stop, and resume processes, experi- 
menters want to start, stop, and resume traffic generators 
and network monitors. To support dynamic experiment 
control, Netbed uses an event system to extend the no- 
tion of signals across sets of nodes and links. This fa- 
cility closely mirrors the style of event schedulers found 
in network simulators. Just as simulation allows exper- 
imenters to manipulate link characteristics at prescribed 
times, so too can experimenters dynamically change la- 
tencies, bandwidths, and loss rates on emulated links. 
For example, to bring down a link named 1inkoO 10.5 
seconds after experiment creation, a script would spec- 
ify: $Sns at 10.5 "$link0O down". 
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Our event system is built on top of Elvin [38], a pub- 
lish/subscribe system that supports federation. Static 
events are extracted from the database and fed into Elvin 
at experimentcreation time. Dynamic events may be cre- 
ated through library interfaces and a command-line tool. 
Current clients of the event system include traffic gener- 
ators, a WAN emulator control agent, a general remote 
execution facility, and Netbed’s own management pro- 
grams. 

The event system is used extensively on local nodes 
but sparingly on distributed nodes, due to its current in- 
secure deployment. Well-known solutions exist to se- 
cure the system; we are exploring a number of them, in- 
cluding using Elvin’s “security keys,” which limit the ex- 
change of subscriptions and events to specific producers 
and consumers. 

The event system controls high-level abstractions as 
defined in the ns configuration file, including links, 
nodes, and program objects. If experimenters were re- 
stricted to such high-level interfaces and tools, Netbed 
would limit the granularity of their control. Therefore, to 
the extent allowed by local policy, Netbed provides low- 
level and open access to resources, including root priv- 
ileges on local nodes and Jail-restricted root privileges 
on distributed nodes. Of course, with such privileges 
experimenters can unwittingly corrupt their resources. 
Netbed’s ability to quickly restore an experiment’s hard 
state from the database and reload disk images makes it 
easy to recover from such accidents. 

Root access on local nodes has proven to be an es- 
pecially valued aspect of control, since it enables exper- 
iments requiring kernel modifications or access to raw 
sockets. To maintain security and isolation in the face 
of root access, Netbed prevents MAC and IP spoofing 
on local nodes through switch mechanisms. Since priv- 
ileged access is mediated by Jail on shared, distributed 
nodes, these issues are not a concern there: though a pro- 
cess “in jail” can access raw sockets, it can only bind to 
its assigned IP address. This gives experimenters access 
to tools such as tcpdump and traceroute, without 
exposing insecurities. 

Since the local nodes currently in use have serial con- 
sole lines, power controllers, multiple network inter- 
faces, and are dedicated to an experiment, they provide 
additional control mechanisms. Each local node is con- 
nected to a separate control network, isolated from the 
networks that are used for experimental traffic. This sep- 
arate network provides three important features: more 
reliable control, cleaner experimental data, and greater 
security. Unless a program requires the use of a dis- 
play or mouse attached directly to the node, Netbed does 
not penalize remote experimenters—with only minor ex- 
ceptions, remote users have as much control over these 
nodes as they do over desk-side machines. For exam- 
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ple, node consoles are virtualized so that an experimenter 
need not be logged into the server that physically hosts 
the serial console lines. Instead, all consoles can be se- 
curely accessed from any Unix or Windows machine via 
a local telnet session, connected through a transparent 
application-level SSL tunnel. We find that most kernel 
developers, once they have tried it, prefer remote use of 
Netbed machines to using desk-side test boxes. 


3.7 Preemption and Scheduling 


Traditional operating systems preempt and schedule pro- 
cesses for better system throughput and CPU utilization. 
Because Netbed manages shared community resources, 
efficient utilization is also a priority. Local nodes cur- 
rently use a conservative allocation policy: each virtual 
node is mapped to a separate physical node. Therefore, 
Netbed can preempt idle experiments on local nodes to 
reacquire physical resources and to satisfy “runnable” 
experiments. Distributed nodes typically run each vir- 
tual node within a Jail, and are not currently subject to 
preemption. This policy is used because an idle dis- 
tributed virtual node consumes only a single Jail rather 
than an entire physical node, and additional OS resource 
accounting mechanisms would be needed to accurately 
detect idle virtual nodes. 


Local nodes are often idle despite being assigned to 
experiments. Determining idleness in Netbed is diffi- 
cult; the indicators used in standard clusters are not suffi- 
ciently sensitive, since activity may constitute something 
as simple as infrequent network probes. Netbed’s idle 
detection system currently monitors three metrics: traf- 
fic on the experimental networks, use of pseudo-terminal 
devices, and CPU load averages. 


To avoid inconveniencing users, we manually con- 
firm idle indications with them before swapping out their 
experiments. With recent tuning of the idle detection 
heuristics, Netbed has not experienced false positives 
and appears to find all truly idle experiments. Since our 
current swapping mechanism preserves only hard state, 
users with experiments dependent on soft state may man- 
ually disable preemption. With planned future work in 
disk state saving, Netbed should be able to safely pre- 
empt such experiments. 


When experimenter interaction is not required, Netbed 
can fully automate the experimentation process by 
scheduling batch experiments, which execute whenever 
resources become available. Batch processing allows an 
experimenter to iterate over a large problem space with- 
out manual interaction. It also helps accommodate large 
experiments that may only find sufficient resources at 
low-usage, inconvenient times. Such off-peak schedul- 
ing further improves Netbed utilization. 


4 Improving Network Experimentation 


While Netbed provides most of the benefits of emulation, 
simulation, and wide-area experimentation, it is more 
than a simple sum of services. Netbed’s common set 
of tools and abstractions have important practical ben- 
efits for experimentation, including: automated and effi- 
cient realization of virtual topologies, efficient use of re- 
sources through time- and space-sharing, and increased 
fault-tolerance through resource virtualization. 

The savings afforded by automated mapping of a vir- 
tual topology to physical devices removes a significant 
experimentation barrier. Our user experiments show that 
after learning and rehearsing the task of manually con- 
figuring a 6-node “dumbbell” network, a student with 
significant Linux system administration experience took 
3.25 hours to accomplish what Netbed accomplished in 
less than 3 minutes. This factor of 70 improvement 
and the subsequent programmatic control over links and 
nodes encourage “what if” experiments that were previ- 
ously too time- and labor-intensive even to consider. 

Efficient use of scarce and expensive infrastructure is 
also important and a sophisticated testbed system can 
markedly improve utilization. For example, analysis of 
12 months of Netbed’s historical logs gave quantitative 
estimates of the value of time-sharing (i.e., swapping 
out idle experiments) and space-sharing (i.e., isolating 
multiple active experiments). Although the behavior of 
both users and facility management would change with- 
out such features, the estimate is still revealing. Without 
Netbed’s ability to time-share its 168 local Utah nodes, 
a testbed of 1064 nodes would have been required to 
provide equivalent service. Similarly, without space- 
sharing, 19.1 years, instead of one, would be required. 
These are order-of-magnitude improvements. 

Netbed virtualizes node names and IP addresses such 
that equivalent nodes can be used interchangeably. For 
example, when an experiment is swapped in, it need not 
execute on the same set of physical nodes. Any nodes 
exhibiting the same properties and interconnection char- 
acteristics are suitable candidates. The flexibility to allo- 
cate from an equivalence class provides fault tolerance. 
If a node or link fails, an experimenter need not wait un- 
til the node or link partition is available again, but may 
instead re-map the experiment to an equivalent set of ma- 
chines. This feature is valuable wherever node or link 
failures are anticipated, such as within large-scale clus- 
ters or wide-area networks. 


5 Key Services and Evaluation 


Much of ns’s popularity and power result from the flex- 
ibility it gives experimenters to efficiently change pa- 
rameters and network scenarios. Netbed aims to bring 
a similar level of control and ease of use to emulated and 
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Figure 3: Time to create an experiment without disk loading. Times 
shown are cumulative, i.e., the difference between adjacent lines repre- 
sents the time for that step. 


wide-area experimentation, through automation and effi- 
ciency. In this section we describe the main challenges to 
Netbed’s efficiency, and evaluate how well Netbed meets 
those performance challenges. These challenges include 
experiment creation and swapping, disk loading, map- 
ping of virtual resources to local and distributed physical 
resources, and multiplexing simulated nodes. 


5.1 Experiment Creation and Swapping 
This subsection quantifies the time spent in experiment 
creation, which is comprised of parsing, global resource 
allocation, and local self-configuration, as described in 
Section 3. These results apply only to local resources; 
since distributed nodes are typically shared resources, 
Netbed does not routinely reboot them or re-install disk 
images on experiment creation. As shown in Figures 3 
and 4, disk loading and node rebooting dominate ex- 
periment creation time. Therefore, configuration of dis- 
tributed nodes is lightweight and not examined here. 

The top line in Figure 3 shows the total time to cre- 
ate typical experiments. The duration of experiment cre- 
ation is essentially equal to the swap-in duration, since 
the one-time expenses unique to experiment creation are 
insignificant compared to the cost of mechanisms shared 
by both, such as node rebooting. A single-node exper- 
iment takes 135 seconds. The majority of this time is 
spent rebooting the node and waiting for it to finish boot- 
ing. As experiment sizes grow, creation time remains 
linear, with a marginal cost per node of approximately 
3.4 seconds. Throughout the process, Netbed exploits 
parallelism as much as possible. For example, although 
it takes non-negligible time, VLAN setup does not con- 
tribute to creation time because it occurs in parallel with 
the longer node reboot stage. 

Figure 3 also breaks out the costs of the most time- 
consuming stages of experiment creation, in the order 
those steps occur. The bottom line represents the time 
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Figure 4: Time to create an experiment with disk loading. Time without 
disk loading from Figure 3 is also shown for comparison; note that the 
y-axis scale is different here. 


taken by assign to map physical resources. The next 
line is for reservation of those resources, which turns out 
to be dominated by reassigning serial console lines and 
logs. The next line is for issuing reboots to the nodes. 
They are rebooted in parallel, with a ten second pause 
every eight nodes so as not to over-stress network re- 
sources and lose too many control-related UDP packets, 
typically manifested by nodes failing to boot.’ Finally, 
in the slowest step, Netbed waits for all nodes to come 
back up. The PC’s BIOS is the biggest culprit; average 
time spent in the BIOS was 55 seconds for the nodes used 
in this experiment. Netbed also has 40 nodes that spend 
only 20 seconds in the BIOS, but in order to achieve con- 
sistency up to large scales, we limited these experiments 
to the more numerous nodes. 

Figure 4 shows the additional expense of automatic 
disk loading, performed when an experimenter requests 
a custom disk image. Since our default dual-boot 
FreeBSD/Linux disk images prove sufficient for most ex- 
perimenters, the majority of experiments do not incur 
this cost. Though much of the added time comes from 
transferring and writing the new disk image, a significant 
amount comes from rebooting each node twice (once to 
enter the disk loader, and again into the newly-loaded op- 
erating system). Although the absolute time for experi- 
ment creation is higher when loading disks, it is similarly 
scalable; the marginal cost per node is comparable. 


5.2 Mapping Local Resources 


Netbed’s local assignment phase must not only realize 
user-specified node types, features, link characteristics, 
and topologies, but must also respect the limitations of 
available bandwidth. That is, Netbed ensures that the 
physical hardware will support the emulated traffic flows 


'The PXE ROMs use UDP and a fixed timeout that we cannot 
change; hence we are forced to work around the problem. 
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Figure 5: A trivial six-node partitioning problem 


without introducing any bottlenecks, with their accompa- 
nying experimental artifacts. To map the desired virtual 
topology of Figure 5 onto the physical topology shown to 
its right, Netbed should pick a physical realization which 
groups A, B, and C together on one switch, and D, E, 
and F on the other switch; any other configuration will 
attempt to send excess traffic across the inter-switch link. 

This testbed mapping problem problem is trivial in this 
six-node example, but in the general case, is NP-hard 
(by reduction to the multiway separator problem or the 
minimum-degree graph partitioning problem [13]). In 
conjunction with aggressive abstraction techniques to re- 
duce the search space, assign uses simulated anneal- 
ing [16], a randomized heuristic algorithm, to map vir- 
tual nodes and links to local nodes and VLANs. In ad- 
dition to satisfying the individual experiment’s require- 
ments, the algorithm also attempts to minimize the re- 
quired inter-switch bandwidth and the number of in- 
volved switches, in order to promote efficient utilization 
of the cluster. 

Netbed has kept detailed logs of every experiment sub- 
mitted since June 2001. We analyzed the following 12 
months’ data, covering over 2000 experiments. Figure 6 
shows that a reliable indicator of the difficulty of a map- 
ping problem, as measured by the runtime of assign, is 
the number of virtual nodes the user requests. We added 
a general notion of resource equivalence classes to as- 
sign in December 2001; the strikingly bimodal distri- 
bution in the figure demonstrates the resulting improve- 
ments. Grouping nodes into equivalence classes greatly 
reduces the search space since assign need only search 
the small number of equivalence classes rather than the 
large number of nodes. The new version takes less than 
13 seconds on even the largest topologies and less than 5 
seconds for most experiments. 


5.3 Mapping Distributed Resources 

The distributed case has different constraints. First, the 
underlying physical nodes are treated as fully connected, 
via the Internet. Second, distributed nodes are fairly well 
characterized by the nature of their “‘last-mile” link, e.g., 
cable modem, commodity Internet, or Internet2. There- 
fore, Netbed assigns corresponding intuitive subtypes 
to distributed nodes, e.g., pc-cable, pc-inet, pc- 
inet2. This typing lets experimenters request virtual 
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Figure 6: Performance and Scaling of assign 


nodes by their type or subtype, rather than specify a par- 
ticular topology connecting them. Netbed’s generic re- 
source assignment code, identical for both local and dis- 
tributed resources, handles this common situation. 

However, some experimenters may want more 
precisely-matched resources or a particular virtual topol- 
ogy. Netbed allows them to request a virtual topol- 
ogy with wide-area links of specific latency, loss, and 
bandwidth characteristics. They may assign weights to 
each of the three attributes, based on their perceived 
importance. Unlike the highly configurable local links 
in a Netbed cluster, connections between distributed 
nodes traverse the Internet through uncontrollable links. 
Therefore, our challenge is to map virtual nodes to phys- 
ical resources such that the requested links best match 
the actual characteristics of the corresponding inter- 
node Internet paths. (Netbed’s database is updated fre- 
quently with the measured latency and loss on the NaN 
paths, and occasionally updated with bandwidth mea- 
surements.) 

This mapping is a variation of the NP-hard Quadratic 
Assignment Problem. To provide an efficient, best-effort 
solution, Netbed’s wanassign is implemented as a ge- 
netic algorithm [39]. Possible solutions are scored based 
on how closely they match desired link characteristics. 
For each solution, a normalized sum of errors-squared 
is found for latency, loss rate, and bandwidth. A ge- 
ometric mean of the three errors results in an overall 
score. Wanassign evolves its answer by propagating 
solutions with the least error. 

We conducted two experiments to test wanassign’s 
performance. The first mapped a wide variety of virtual 
topologies onto a set of 16 physical, distributed nodes. 
We varied the number of requested nodes from 4 to 16 
and the number of requested links from 4 to 120, ex- 
amining 48 pairs from this set to present a cross section 
of experiment complexities. For each of these pairs, we 
ran hundreds of tests on automatically-generated topolo- 
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Figure 7: Average time for wanassign to find a solution for a variety 
of experimental topology complexities (node and edge counts). 


gies. Figure 7 shows the average time to find a solution 
for each complexity. Interestingly, mappings using all 
16 nodes were found much faster than mappings using 


most, but not all, of the nodes. The results show that for 


modestly-sized experiments, the algorithm does not con- 
tribute noticeably to the total experiment setup time, nor 
is it prohibitively slow for experiments involving most of 
the available nodes. 

The second experiment explored further scalability, 
mapping a range of virtual topologies onto a synthetic 
set of 256 distributed nodes. All experiments request- 
ing 32 virtual nodes, as well as all sparse topologies, 
mapped in a few minutes. For larger and denser topolo- 
gies, up to 256 nodes and approximately 40 edges/node, 
mapping time ranged from 10 minutes to 2 hours. We 
expect to improve these results by an order of magnitude 
using the following three techniques: less stringent and 
more clever termination conditions; standard optimiza- 
tion techniques, in particular memoizing; and paralleliz- 
ing the algorithm, which is practical in either a shared 
memory multiprocessor or on a cluster [39]. Finally, we 
expect major additional improvement to come from “‘bin- 
ning” the nodes and links into groups with similar char- 
acteristics, dramatically reducing the search space. 


5.4 Disk Reloading 


An important feature of testbed control is the ability to 
reload the contents of node local disks automatically. 
This not only ensures node integrity, but also allows cus- 
tom OS configurations. The two common approaches 
for achieving this goal are to load complete disk im- 
ages [14, 32, 35] or to work through the file system to 
incrementally synchronize a target hierarchy with a ref- 
erence copy (rsync [37], Unison [41]). There are five 
reasons for preferring disk imaging. (1) While some- 
times more efficient in terms of network bandwidth, on 
our images, at least, the synchronization approach is 
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slower. rsync takes over 50% longer to compare file 
timestamps on our typical image (80K inodes, 500MB 
data) than Netbed’s disk loader takes to copy all the allo- 
cated blocks. Comparing hashes of file contents takes 
much longer. (2) Approaches that rely solely on file 
timestamps cannot be used for security reasons, as fal- 
sified timestamps allow modified files to corrupt the next 
experiment. (3) Approaches working through the file 
system cannot be used on corrupt target file systems, nor 
(4) to install custom OS’s with unknown file systems. (5) 
Bulk disk imaging is scalable through multicast-based 
approaches. A third approach based on content hashes 
of blocks, as in LBFS [23], may be worth investigating. 

Policy: The policy for disk reloading presents a ten- 
sion between the latency of typical experiment creation, 
overall Netbed throughput, Netbed system complexity, 
node robustness, and experiments’ security. Our policies 
have evolved over time, driven by our tools, pressure on 
resources, and experience. 

Each node in a new experiment requires a clean 
disk. However, disk reloading remains the most time- 
consuming aspect of experiment creation and swap-in, 
even though we have reduced it to less than 100 seconds. 
Netbed’s current policy reloads each node’s disk with 
the default image containing both FreeBSD and Linux. 
This works well since most users request one of these 
OSes, and if there are sufficient free nodes, the disks are 
reloaded in the background and are immediately avail- 
able for the next swap-in. 

A troubling effect occurs, however, in the common 
case of a single experimenter creating and tearing down 
very similar experiments, in quick succession; this fre- 
quently also happens with the batch queue. The nodes 
are not available for the few (typically wasted) minutes 
while reloading, during which time the user requests a 
similar number of nodes for their next experiment. To 
avoid this anomaly we currently pace the reloading of 
freed nodes, instead of reloading them all at once. For 
security reasons, we allow an un-reloaded node to be as- 
signed only to an experiment in the same project as the 
node’s previous experiment. This approach, however, 
has robustness vulnerabilities, since the disk’s soft state 
will not be reinitialized, and may have been changed by 
the previous experiment—though that is rare. 

Users can also specify an alternate disk image or par- 
tition. In this case, the background disk reloading is 
wasted, as the default image is overwritten by the user’s 
custom one. Automated analysis of historical and ongo- 
ing experimentcreation and swap patterns is one promis- 
ing way to attack this challenge. 

Process: The procedure for disk reloading follows 
the initial steps described in Section 3.5: the PXE BIOS 
loads the initial bootstrap which in turn loads a small, 
memory file system-based FreeBSD system used to run 
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the disk loader client. This client contacts an instance of 
the disk loader server, downloading, uncompressing and 
writing out the disk image. After completion, the node 
reboots from the newly installed image. 

We currently provide a small set of images containing 
various versions of Linux and FreeBSD; we will soon 
add Windows XP. Custom disk images can be used to 
boot an unsupported OS, to load a newer (or older) ver- 
sion of a supported OS, or to install a specialized version 
of an existing image on multiple nodes. 

The Netbed disk loader, termed “Frisbee” (the flying 
disk) uses three main techniques to improve performance 
from Netbed’s first loader, which took 29 minutes per 
image. First, it carefully overlaps block decompression 
and device I/O. Second, it uses a domain-specific com- 
pression algorithm that uses file system information to 
identify which parts of the disk need to be saved; it com- 
presses these portions with standard z1lib-based com- 
pression. Third, it uses a custom reliable multicast proto- 
col to deliver compressed images to clients, dramatically 
reducing the required server bandwidth and improving 
scalability. The result is that a standard FreeBSD im- 
age requires 88 seconds to load onto a single node. It 
also scales well; 80 nodes can be loaded simultaneously 
with an average of only 97 seconds per node, and with all 
nodes completing in 117 seconds. Frisbee’s performance 
also compares favorably to commercial tools; in our ini- 
tial tests, it was able to load our standard Linux image on 
a single node in 77% of the time taken by Norton Ghost. 

The compression algorithm exploits the fact that many 
disks contain large swap partitions and mostly-empty file 
systems, and looks at partition types and file system free- 
block lists to find these. For example, one of our standard 
FreeBSD images for a 3GB partition is over 80% unused, 
and reduces to 156MB using Frisbee image compres- 
sion, versus 473MB using naive z1ib compression. In 
addition to saving network bandwidth when transferring 
the file, the file system-specific compression enables the 
Frisbee decompression program to optionally skip, rather 
than zero, the free file system blocks when writing the 
disk image. This turned out to be very important: once 
we had done standard compression and implemented a 
multicast mechanism, writing to the disk became the bot- 
tleneck. For the aforementioned FreeBSD disk image, 
Frisbee wrote 55 OMB of actual decompressed data rather 
than the full 3GB. 


5.5 Scaling of Simulated Resources 


Experiments can leverage simulation to multiplex sim- 
ulated nodes onto a single physical node and to obtain 
greater scalability. Since the simulator interacts with the 
physical world through nse, it must keep pace with real 
time. Its ability to do so is dependent on the rate of 
events that need to be processed, rather than the num- 


ber of nodes or links per se. Towards achieving greater 
scale, we have made several improvements and con- 
tributed fixes to nse. We describe here a simple study 
that achieves greater scale through simulation. 

An instance of nse simulated 2Mb constant bit rate 
UDP flows between pairs of nodes on 2Mb links with 
50ms latencies. To measure nse’s ability to keep pace 
with real time, and thus with live traffic, a similar 
link was instantiated inside the same nse simulation, to 
forward live TCP traffic between two physical Netbed 
nodes, again at a rate of 2Mb. On an 850MHz PC, we 
were able to scale the number of simulated flows up 
to 150 simulated links and 300 simulated nodes, while 
maintaining the full throughput of the live TCP con- 
nection. With additional simulated links, the through- 
put dropped precipitously. We also measured nse’s TCP 
model on the simulated links: the performance dropped 
after 80 simulated links due to a higher event rate from 
the acknowledgment traffic in the return path. 

More complex hybrid topologies exposed unantici- 
pated routing behavior. Incorrect routing arises when 
an nse simulation, running on a multihomed host, re- 
lies on its kernel’s routing tables. The solution re- 
quired Netbed’s global system perspective; it computes 
the overall routes, using Unix policy routing mechanisms 
(ipfw and ipchains) to control the packet routes. 


6 Validation and Testing 


This section validates Netbed’s emulation capabilities 
through micro- and macro-benchmarks. Since Netbed 
is itself a complex and evolving distributed system, it 
requires continual testing and validation. This section 
therefore outlines a testing methodology intended to en- 
sure Netbed’s continued accuracy. 


6.1 WAN Emulator Validation 
There are two concerns with using off-the-shelf PCs and 
a general purpose operating system for emulation: first, 
machines must be able to keep pace when emulated links 
are operating at full speed; second, delays, bandwidths, 
and packet loss rates should be emulated accurately. 
Emulation nodes in Netbed run a FreeBSD 4.6 kernel 
with Dummynet and polling device drivers. We run these 
kernels with a clock frequency of |0000HZ to allow sub- 
millisecond delay granularity, while the polling drivers 
reduce interrupt load and provide improved precision. 
As a capacity test, we generated streams of UDP 
round-trip traffic between two nodes, with and without 
an interposed emulator node. The emulator node showed 
no adverse effects on 1518-byte packets; either configu- 
ration easily saturated a 1O0Mb link. With 64-byte pack- 
ets, the two nodes exchanged 55000 packets (3.5MB) per 
second when connected directly versus 37000 packets 
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Table 1: Accuracy of Dummynet and nse delay at maximum packet rate as a function of packet size and link delay. The Oms measurement represents 
the base overhead of the link. Adjusted RTT is the observed value minus the base overhead. 
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Table 2: Accuracy of Dummynet and nse bandwidth as a function of 
link bandwidth and packet size. 


(2.4MB) when joined by an emulator node. Since these 
are round trip measurements, the packet rates are actually 
twice the numbers reported. 

To bound the accuracy and precision of emulation 
nodes, we performed a series of experiments using a rep- 
resentative range of delay, bandwidth, and packet loss 
rate values coupled with high packet rates for both large 
and small packets. 

After establishing maximum emulation rates for large 
and small packets, we ran a series of tests using those 
packet rates with various delay, bandwidth, and loss rate 
values, measuring both accuracy and precision. The de- 
lay results are presented in Table 1. The Oms rows rep- 
resent the base overhead associated with interposition of 
an emulation node. These results seem to indicate, and 
further experimentation confirmed, that emulation node 
overhead is proportional to the packet size. As indicated 
in the “observed” column, small packets show noticeable 
error with delays less than 10ms and large packets suffer 
with delays less than 5Oms. While both are tolerable for 
wide-area emulation, we can improve accuracy by ad- 
justing delays to compensate for emulation overhead. As 
a first approximation, we scaled delays by the base over- 
head shown in the Oms case. The adjusted results, shown 
in the “adjusted” column, are both accurate and precise. 

To measure the bandwidth limiting capabilities of an 
emulation node, we used one-way traffic. A sender node 
sent packets through an emulation node to a consumer 
node, which calculated bandwidth. Results are summa- 
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Table 3: Accuracy of Dummynet and nse packet loss rate as a function 
of link loss rate and packet size. 





rized in Table 2. 


Finally, using the same setup, we instead measured 
packet loss rates as observed by the consumer. Results 
are summarized in Table 3. 


6.2 nse Validation 


This section uses the methodology of Section 6.1 to val- 
idate the observed latencies, bandwidths, and loss rates 
induced by ns’s emulation facility, nse, against their ex- 
pected values. nse runs on a FreeBSD 4:5 kernel at 
1000HZ. The simulation is configured with two nodes 
and a duplex link connecting them. The physical node 
running nse interposes two other traffic-generating phys- 
ical nodes. This setup mimics Section 6.1, differing 
only in packet rate. A maximum stable packet rate of 
4000 packets per second was determined over a range of 
packet rates and link delays using 64-byte and 1518-byte 
packets. Note that the actual capacity is twice this value 
due to the duplex link. With this capacity, we performed 
experiments to measure the delay, bandwidth and loss 
rates for representative values. The results are summa- 
rized in Tables 1, 2 and 3. Netbed’s integration of nse is 
much less mature than its support for Dummynet. This 
is reflected in the larger relative error rates of nse band- 
width and loss rates with respect to Dummynet. Integrat- 
ing nse has already uncovered a number of problems that 
have since been solved; as we continue to gain experi- 
ence with nse, we expect the situation to improve. 
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Table 4: Median “tic” rates and packet retransmission counts achieved 
by DOOM clients, both on live Internet and emulated links. Numbers 
are repeated both for nodes with uniformly fast links and with some 
intermixed slower links. 





6.3 Validation Against a Wide-Area Network 


This section validates Netbed’s emulation mechanisms 
against a wide-area network: it compares two macro- 
benchmarks run on a set of live Internet nodes and then 
within a corresponding emulation. The first example 
also demonstrates the transparency of Netbed’s hetero- 
geneous resource specification and its ability to provide 
a best-fit mapping between requested wide-area links and 
live Internet links. 


Distributed Multiplayer Game: This benchmark 
evaluates a derivative of DOOM on four network config- 
urations, making at least four repeated runs on each. In 
these scenarios, five synthetic clients communicate using 
a simple protocol. At a target rate of 30 times per sec- 
ond, each client sends unicast packets to all other clients, 
doing so only after receiving all packets from the prior 
period. We specified the desired latency and bandwidth 
of the ten links comprising a fully-connected graph be- 
tween the five clients. 


The first configuration specified a node type of 
pcvremote to obtain wide-area “virtual” nodes. In this 
sense, virtual means the nodes may be multiplexed onto 
a single physical distributed node. Netbed’s distributed 
mapping service, the genetic algorithm described in Sec- 
tion 5.3, found the best-matching fit from among the dis- 
tributed nodes with available virtual node “slots.” 


The second configuration used the same link specifi- 
cation, but instead of mapping to the live Internet, re- 
quested emulation on local nodes and links. Making that 
switch to an entirely different experimental environment 
required changing only one line within a Tcl loop that set 
the node type. The third and fourth configurations were 
analogous to the first two configurations, but requested a 
few substantially slower links. 


The results were similar between emulation and the 
live Internet, as presented in Table 4. The two key met- 
rics in DOOM are “tic rate” and packet retransmission. 
Tic rate in this example is affected primarily by latency, 
and represents the rate at which progress is made in 
the system—a higher tic rate indicates faster progress. 
Packet retransmission rates are governed by bandwidth 
and packet loss rate; there are typically only a handful of 
retransmitted packets per trial. 
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Wide-Area Database Replication: Researchers at 
Johns Hopkins University are studying group com- 
munication mechanisms for wide-area replication of 
databases. In the course of their research, they com- 
pared results from the CAIRN wide-area network [7] 
to those obtained emulating the observed CAIRN de- 
lay and bandwidth characteristics with Netbed. Their 
application-level measurements of communication char- 
acteristics matched well [3]. Netbed offered two advan- 
tages over CAIRN: First, with Netbed’s control, they 
were able to study the system-wide effects caused by 
varying network characteristics. Second, they were able 
to obtain a set of nodes of a consistent type. 


6.4 Testing 


Netbed presents unusual testing challenges: First, it is in- 
herently coupled to physical artifacts which, unlike soft- 
ware state, can not be cloned. This makes full test and 
regression runs impossible. Second, its mission is to pro- 
vide a public evaluation platform for arbitrary programs. 
This mission simultaneously puts a premium on accu- 
racy and precision, while presenting a fundamentally un- 
knowable workload. Combined, these two reasons also 
mean that Netbed must run continuously, even as its soft- 
ware radically evolves. 


We have countered with the following procedures. 
First, we have created a separate 8-node Netbed, 
Minibed. As an independent Netbed instance, Minibed 
is also important to our future work on federation. 


Second, we have integrated support for testing 
throughout the Netbed software suite. In addition to the 
normal operating mode, all of our software supports a 
“test mode” in which any operations that normally affect 
hardware are prevented. It allows us to make duplicate 
installations of Netbed databases and software, includ- 
ing web interfaces and daemons, and to run tests of the 
software without requiring exclusive access to hardware. 
We also have incorporated a “full-test mode,” in which 
we can reserve hardware in the master Netbed database 
and use that hardware in conjunction with the duplicate 
database and software. This enables the test environ- 
ment to affect this hardware, which is ignored by the 
“main” Netbed system. This feature is made possible 
by database-driven, node-specific redirection to alternate 
daemons and databases. 


Third, we have developed a comprehensive regression 
test suite that is run nightly and optionally at compile 
time. However, we currently only systematically test 
for software bugs. To monitor Netbed accuracy, we are 
adding additional point tests as well as end-to-end tests. 
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7 New Experimental Techniques 


This section showcases the novel experimental opportu- 
nities made possible by Netbed. The first case study cap- 
italizes on Netbed’s ns compatibility to automate com- 
parison of emulated and simulated results. Other systems 
have leveraged a similar synergy between simulation and 
live experimentation [6], but required adoption of a non- 
standard programming interface. The second case study 
shows the importance of automation. 


7.1 TCP Dynamics 

Network simulators, such as ns, have proven invaluable 
in studying TCP behavioral dynamics [11]. Neverthe- 
less, with its abstractions such as one-way protocols with 
simplified window and ACK behavior, simulation should 
be validated empirically. Ironically, the potential for 
bugs and unspecified design parameters mean that real 
implementations do not necessarily define valid behav- 
ior, either. Fortunately, the notion of “deviant behav- 
ior” [9] allows an experimenter simultaneously to gain 
confidence in the validity of simulation and the correct- 
ness of implementation. This case study leverages exist- 
ing simulation experiments to drive emulated scenarios. 
This approach makes an existing corpus of test scenar- 
ios amenable to live experimentation. Thus, corner cases 
with known results can be applied as regression tests to 
real network stacks to evaluate their conformance. 

The ns maintainers run nightly regression tests [24]. 
Netbed’s ability to parse ns scripts means these scripts 
can instead be used to validate ns behavior against em- 
ulation. Further, the tests may drive regression testing 
of a kernel implementation or a comparison across sev- 
eral implementations. This section presents preliminary 
results that show the feasibility of automating this pro- 
cess. The study of low-level, fine-grained TCP dynamics 
shows Netbed’s flexibility in modulating a virtual net- 
work at various scales. 

Our framework executes a test script within ns and 
parses output trace files to determine where to gener- 
ate traffic, which packets are dropped, and which links 
suffer losses. It then configures a network topology 
via Netbed’s event system and passes a list of target 
drop packets to the correct Dummynet node (we have 
extended Dummynet to drop packets by ordinal packet 
number). Again via the event system, the framework 
starts a program object to record packet traces and finally 
invokes the traffic generators. 

Figure 8 shows a simple test from the ns validation 
suite that drops a single packet in a TCP New Reno 
stream. The ns and FreeBSD 4.5 senders detect a Triple 
Duplicate ACK and perform a Fast Retransmit imme- 
diately. They behave similarly; over 10 experiments 
FreeBSD 4.5 achieves a mean throughput of 50232Bps 
(standard deviation 4.09) and ns achieved 48090Bps. 
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By contrast, we discovered that FreeBSD 4.3 does not 
retransmit until triggered by a timer expiration, which 
greatly degrades throughput. The behavior in FreeBSD 
4.3 is caused by an uninitialized variable. A thorough 
application of the full suite of TCP tests may well un- 
cover additional subtle bugs that would be exceedingly 
difficult to detect and reproduce without Netbed’s fine- 
grained control. 


7.2 The Armada I/O Framework 


Simulation allows an experimenter to effortlessly explore 
a large parameter space. Using Netbed’s programmatic 
ns interface to loop over a configuration space and exer- 
cising its distributed event system to affect link character- 
istics, an experimenter has similar power over emulation. 
Oldfield and Kotz [30] used these techniques in evaluat- 
ing Armada [29], a file system for computational grids. 
Armada’s performance is highly dependent on link band- 
width, latency, and packet loss rate. The authors used 
Netbed’s batch system to evaluate every possible com- 
bination of 7 bandwidths, 5 latencies, and 3 application 
parameter settings on four different configurations on a 
set of 20 nodes, performing a total of 420 different tests 
in 30 hours, averaging 4.3 minutes each. 


8 Related Efforts 


Network Emulation: ModelNet [42] is a new net- 
work emulation system focused on scalability. It uses 
a small gigabit cluster, running a much extended ver- 
sion of Dummynet, which is able accurately to emulate 
an impressively large number of moderate speed links. 
This core routes packets between applications running 
on additional “edge nodes.” Applications can be multi- 
plexed on edge nodes, without resource isolation. Mod- 
elNet shares some of Netbed’s automatic configuration 
of physical resources by including tools to take a target 
topology specified in a high-level format and map it into 
ModelNet mechanisms; it provides the added capability 
of optionally distilling the topology to trade accuracy for 
scalability. 

ModelNet emphasizes scalability through a high- 
performance implementation of emulated links. This 
contrasts with our emphasis on complete accuracy 
through conservative resource allocation, exposure of all 
resources (including link emulation mechanisms) to ma- 
nipulation by experimenters, and integration of disparate 
techniques into a common framework. 

ModelNet’s core contributions are complementary to 
Netbed’s; indeed, we intend to work together to integrate 
ModelNet into Netbed. This combination should bring 
Netbed’s rich user interface and ease of use to Model- 
Net, while adding a scalable new mechanism to those 
available through Netbed’s common abstractions. 
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Figure 8: New Reno One Drop Test: (a) ns 


Yet another link emulation technique is trace modu- 
lation [27], which recreates observed end-to-end charac- 
teristics of a wireless network. Interposing trace modu- 
lation instead of Dummynet would bring wireless emu- 
lation to Netbed. 


There have been a large number of single-node net- 
work emulation efforts. These include hitbox [1], 
ONE [2], NIST Net [26], and Rice’s support for evaluat- 
ing their OS optimizations [31]. Another category is rep- 
resented by the “Orchestra” fault-injection system [8]. 
With a few exceptions, these single nodeemulators were 
tailored for a specific research application. A few multi- 
node network emulators have been planned or built, but 
only for specific projects. One of the earliest and largest 
was a particular configuration of 12 workstations at USC 
in 1994, used to study TCP Vegas [1]. They cite an emu- 
lator effort at Bell Labs [19], which apparently started to 
build a more general emulator. 


Distributed Network Testbeds: The “Access”  vi- 
sion [5] originated the idea of a set of small testbeds, 
distributed over dozens of sites. The Access vision over- 
lapped with Netbed in our shared emphasis on com- 
pletely replaceable node software and our operational 
model of a Web-accessible master control host. How- 
ever, Access did not intend to provide an emulation fa- 
cility nor did it intend to offer integration. They did rec- 
ognize a need we identified only later, for real wide-area 
links for some experimenters. 


PlanetLab [33] is a new effort that plans to provide 
to researchers a large number (1000) of centrally ad- 
ministered, geographically distributed PCs, along with 
a modest number of clusters. This testbed, currently in 
its initial phase, would be used for arbitrary research, 
yet provide a transition avenue to production deployment 
of overlay network services. Unlike Netbed, PlanetLab 
plans to emphasize the design of APIs and services that 
can be shared by higher-level services. 


Netbed’s distributed node support is similar to what 
is planned for PlanetLab’s next phase. Although with 
a different primary goal, PlanetLab’s notion of a “ser- 
vice” across a “slice” of PlanetLab nodes is similar to 
Netbed’s “experiment,” since Netbed experiments can be 
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of arbitrary duration. An experiment is richer in that 
it contains flexible notions of topology, swapping, hard 
state, soft state, and optional shared persistent storage. 
Like Netbed, PlanetLab’s current testbed management 
is centralized. Their future plans emphasize unbundled 
management in order to facilitate research into manage- 
ment; our plans emphasize federation, in order to achieve 
greater scalability and another route to overlay service 
deployment. In fact, we are jointly exploring providing 
access to PlanetLab through Netbed’s interface. 
Network Simulators: Network simulators success- 
fully isolate protocol dynamics but may do so at the 
expense of accuracy. Therefore, results from simula- 
tors may not be valid indicators of deployed perfor- 
mance [11]. Brakmo and Peterson [6] highlight differ- 
ences between simulated and implemented TCP proto- 
cols. Their x-kernel-based simulator avoids inaccuracies 
by using actual protocol code, as does recent work inte- 
grating Click elements into ns [25]. However, both sys- 
tems rely on non-standard protocol implementations. 
Cluster Management: Through its virtualization 
of cluster hardware and software, “Emulab Classic’— 
Netbed’s cluster-based emulation portion that has been 
in public production use since October 2000—is rele- 
vant far beyond network experimentation. In its flexi- 
ble and efficient allocation of all hardware and software 
resources (except shared persistent storage) and ability 
to isolate virtual sub-clusters, Emulab overlaps many or 
most of the low level facilities in “computing utility” ef- 
forts such as IBM’s Océano [28], HP’s Utility Data Cen- 
ters, and Duke’s Cluster-on-Demand [22]. Netbed has 
the flexible interfaces and all the needed mechanisms— 
including dynamically adding or removing nodes in an 
experiment—to support reconfiguration by Service Level 
Agreements or by sub-cluster management systems. 


9 Conclusion 


Acting as a virtual machine for network experimenta- 
tion, Netbed virtualizes and integrates simulated, emu- 
lated, and distributed nodes and links. Through a rich 
user interface, efficiency, and automation, Netbed en- 
ables qualitatively new kinds of experimentation across 
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these mechanisms. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents ModelNet, a scalable Internet 
emulation environment that enables researchers to 
deploy unmodified software prototypes in a config- 
urable Internet-like environment and subject them to 
faults and varying network conditions. Edge nodes 
running user-specified OS and application software 
are configured to route their packets through a set 
of ModelNet core nodes, which cooperate to subject 
the traffic to the bandwidth, congestion constraints, 
latency, and loss profile of a target network topology. 


This paper describes and evaluates the ModelNet ar- 
chitecture and its implementation, including novel 
techniques to balance emulation accuracy against 
scalability. The current ModelNet prototype is able 
to accurately subject thousands of instances of a dis- 
trbuted application to Internet-like conditions with 
gigabits of bisection bandwidth. Experiments with 
several large-scale distributed services demonstrate 
the generality and effectiveness of the infrastructure. 


1 Introduction 


Today, many research and development efforts in- 
vestigate novel techniques for building scalable and 
reliable Internet services, including peer-to-peer net- 
works [17, 19, 20], overlay networks [1, 8], and wide- 
area replication [10, 23]. These projects and many 
others run on large numbers of cooperating nodes 
spread across the Internet. To test and evaluate such 
systems, their developers must deploy them in real- 
istic scenarios, i.e., large, structured, dynamic wide- 
area networks. 


* This work is supported in part by the National Science 
Foundation (EJA-9972879), Hewlett Packard, IBM, Intel, and 
Microsoft. Vahdat is also supported by an NSF CAREER 
award (CCR-9984328). 


Unfortunately, it is difficult to deploy and administer 
research software at more than a handful of Internet 
sites. Further, results obtained from such deploy- 
ments “in the wild” are not reproducible or predic- 
tive of future behavior because wide-area network 
conditions change rapidly and are not subject to the 
researcher’s control. Simulation tools such as ns [15] 
offer more control over the target platform, but they 
may miss important system interactions, and they do 
not support direct execution of software prototypes. 


This paper advocates network emulation as a tech- 
nique for evaluating Internet-scale distributed sys- 
tems. Network emulators subject traffic to the end- 
to-end bandwidth constraints, latency, and loss rate 
of a user-specified target topology. However, emula- 
tion has typically been limited to systems that are 
relatively small and static. 


We present the design, implementation, and eval- 
uation of ModelNet, a scalable and comprehensive 
large-scale network emulation environment. In Mod- 
elNet, unmodified applications run on edge nodes 
configured to route all their packets through a scal- 
able core cluster, physically interconnected by gigabit 
links. This core is responsible for emulating the char- 
acteristics of a specified target topology on a link- 
by-link basis, capturing the effects of bursty flows, 
congestion, etc. In this context, this paper makes 
the following contributions: 


e We show that a single modern server-class PC 
can accurately emulate bandwidth, latency, and 
loss rate characteristics of thousands of flows 
whose aggregate bandwidth consumption in the 
target topology approaches 1 Gb/s. Depending 
on communication patterns and topology map- 
ping, we are able to scale available bisection 
bandwidth linearly with additional core nodes 
in our switched gigabit network hosting envi- 
ronment. 
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e We demonstrate the utility of a number of tech- 
niques that allow users to trade increased emu- 
lation scalability for reduced accuracy. This is 
required because, in general, it is impossible to 
capture the full complexity of the Internet in any 
controlled environment. Sample approaches in- 
clude: i) progressively reducing the complexity 
of the emulated topology, ii) multiplexing multi- 
ple virtual edge nodes onto a single physical ma- 
chine, and iii) introducing synthetic background 
traffic to dynamically change network character- 
istics and to inject faults. 


e We illustrate the generality of our approach 
through evaluation of a broad range of dis- 
tributed services, including peer-to-peer sys- 
tems, ad hoc wireless networking, replicated web 
services, and self-organizing overlay networks. 
For one of our experiments, we use ModelNet 
to independently reproduce published results of 
a wide-area evaluation of CFS [6]. 


Our intent is for the research community to adopt 
large-scale network emulation as a basic methodol- 
ogy for research in experimental Internet systems. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The 
next section describes the ModelNet architecture. 
Section 3 discusses our implementation and an eval- 
uation of the system’s baseline accuracy and scala- 
bility. Section 4 then discusses techniques to sup- 
port accuracy versus scalability tradeoffs in large- 
scale system evaluation. In Section 5, we demon- 
strate the generality of our approach by using Model- 
Net to evaluate a broad range of networked services. 
Section 6 compares our work to related efforts and 
Section 7 presents our conclusions. 


2 ModelNet Architecture 


Figure 1 illustrates the physical network architecture 
supporting ModelNet. Users execute a configurable 
number of instances of target applications on Edge 
Nodes within a dedicated server cluster. Each in- 
stance is a virtual edge node (VN) with a unique IP 
address and corresponding location in the emulated 
topology. Edge nodes can run any OS and IP net- 
work stack and may execute unmodified application 
binaries. To the edge nodes, an accurate emulation is 
indistinguishable from direct execution on the target 
network. ModelNet emulation runs in real time, so 
packets traverse the emulated network with the same 
rates, delays, and losses as the real network. We 
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Figure 1: ModelNet. 


use standard administrative tools to configure edge 
nodes to route their network traffic through a sepa- 
rate set of servers acting as Core Routers. The core 
nodes are equipped with large memories and mod- 
ified FreeBSD kernels that enable them to emulate 
the behavior of a configured target network under the 
offered traffic load. 


A key difference between ModelNet and earlier ef- 
forts is that it targets the emulation of entire large- 
scale topologies. Thus, ModelNet captures the ef- 
fects of congestion and cross traffic on end-to-end 
application behavior. To achieve this, the core routes 
traffic through a network of emulated links or pipes, 
each with an associated packet queue and queue- 
ing discipline. Packets move through the pipes and 
queues by reference; a core node never copies packet 
data. Packets enter the queues as they arrive from 
VNs or exit upstream pipes, and drain through the 
pipes according to the pipe’s specified bandwidth, 
latency, and loss rates. Each queue buffers a spec- 
ified maximum number of packets; overflows result 
in packet drops. When a packet exits the link net- 
work, the core transmits the packet to the edge node 
hosting the destination VN. 


2.1 ModelNet Phases 


ModelNet runs in five phases as shown in Figure 2. 
The first phase, Create, generates a network topol- 
ogy, a graph whose edges represent network links 
and whose nodes represent clients, stubs, or tran- 
sits (borrowing terminology from [3]). Sources of 
target topologies include Internet traces (e.g., from 
Caida), BGP dumps, and synthetic topology gener- 
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Figure 2: The phases of the ModelNet architecture. 





ators [3, 4, 12]. ModelNet includes filters to convert 
all of these formats to GML (graph modeling lan- 
guage). Users may annotate the GML graph with 
attributes not provided by its source, such as packet 
loss rates, failure distributions, etc. 


The Distillation phase transforms the GML graph 
to a pipe topology that models the target network. 
As an option, distillation may simplify the network, 
trading accuracy for reduced emulation cost. Sec- 
tion 4.1 discusses distillation and other techniques 
to balance accuracy and scalability in ModelNet. 


The Assignment phase maps pieces of the distilled 
topology to ModelNet core nodes, partitioning the 
pipe graph to distribute emulation load across the 
core nodes. Note that the ideal assignment of 
pipes to cores depends upon routing, link properties, 
and traffic load offered by the application, an NP- 
complete problem. Currently, we use a simple greedy 
k-clusters assignment: for k nodes in the core set, 
randomly select k nodes in the distilled topology and 
greedily select links from the current connected com- 
ponent in a round-robin fashion. We are investigat- 
ing approximations for dynamically reassigning pipes 
to cores to minimize bandwidth demands across the 
core based on evolving communication patterns. 


The Binding phase assigns VNs to edge nodes and 
configures them to execute applications. ModelNet 
multiplexes multiple VNs onto each physical edge 
node, then binds each physical node to a single core. 
The binding phase automatically generates a set of 
configuration scripts for each node hosting the emu- 
lation. For core routers, the scripts install sets of 
pipes in the distilled topology and routing tables 


with shortest-path routes between all pairs of VNs. 
The scripts further configure edge nodes with appro- 
priate IP addresses for each VN. 


The final Run phase executes target application 
code on the edge nodes. We have developed sim- 
ple scripts to automate this process, so that a sin- 
gle command is sufficient to execute thousands of 
instances of a particular application across a clus- 
ter. A key detail is that VNs running application 
instances must bind IP endpoints to their assigned 
IP addresses in the emulated network rather than 
the default IP address of the host edge node. This 
is necessary to mark outgoing packets with the cor- 
rect source and destination addresses, so they are 
routed through the core and to their final destina- 
tion correctly. ModelNet includes a dynamic library 
to interpose wrappers around the socket-related calls 
that require this binding step. Most modern operat- 
ing systems provide a mechanism to preload libraries 
that intercept system calls while leaving the default 
variants accessible to the wrapper. In Linux, the af- 
fected system calls include bind, connect, sendto, 
recvfrom, sendmsg, recvmsg, and name resolu- 
tion calls (e.g., gethostbyname, gethostbyname2, 
gethostname, uname and gethostbyaddr). 


2.2 Inside the Core 


During the Binding phase, ModelNet pre-computes 
shortest-path routes among all pairs of VNs in the 
distilled topology, and installs them in a routing ma- 
trix in each core node. Each route consists of an or- 
dered list of pipes that need to be traversed to deliver 
a packet from source to destination. This straightfor- 
ward design allows fast indexing and scales to 10,000 
VNs, but the routing tables consume O(n?) space. 


This scheme can be extended to scale to larger tar- 
get networks. For common Internet-like topologies 
that cluster VNs on stub domains, we could spread 
lookups among hierarchical but smaller tables, trad- 
ing less storage for a slight increase in lookup cost. 
Another alternative is to use a hash-based cache of 
routes for active flows (of size O(n lgn)). In the rare 
case of a cache miss, the route may be fetched from 
an external cache or computed on the fly from an in- 
ternal representation of the topology using Dijkstra’s 
shortest path algorithm (an O(nlgn) operation). 


Figure 3 illustrates the packet processing steps in 
ModelNet cores. First an IP firewall (ipfw) rule inter- 
cepts packets entering the emulated network based 
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Figure 3: A packet traveling from one edge node to 
another through ModelNet. 


on IP address: all VNs bind to IP addresses of the 
form 10.0.0.0/8. On a match, control is transferred 
to the ModelNet kernel module, which first looks up 
the route for the given source and destination. This 
returns the set of pipes that are traversed in the emu- 
lated topology. ModelNet creates a descriptor refer- 
encing the buffered packet and schedules this descrip- 
tor on the appropriate pipes. Because these pipes are 
shared among all simultaneous flows and each has a 
fixed (specifiable) amount of queueing, ModelNet is 
able to emulate the effects of congestion and packet 
drops according to application-specific communica- 
tion patterns. 


Packet scheduling in ModelNet uses a heap of pipes 
sorted by earliest deadline, where each pipe’s dead- 
line is defined to be the exit time for the first packet 
in its queue. The ModelNet scheduler executes once 
every clock tick (currently configured at 10Khz) and 
runs at the kernel’s highest priority level. The sched- 
uler traverses the heap for all pipe deadlines that are 
later than the current time. The descriptor for the 
packets at the head of the queue for each of these 
pipes is removed and either: i) moved to the tail 
of the queue for the next pipe on the packet’s path 
from source to destination, or ii) the packet itself is 
scheduled for delivery (using the kernels ip_output 
routine) in the case where the packet has reached its 
destination. The scheduler then calculates the new 
deadline for all pipes that had packets dequeued dur- 
ing the current clock tick and reinserts these pipes 
into the pipe heap according to this new deadline. 


Achieving emulation accuracy requires careful coor- 
dination of kernel components. In steady state, a 
ModelNet core performs two principal tasks. First, 
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it processes hardware interrupts to retrieve packets 
from the network interface. Second, the ModelNet 
scheduler wakes up periodically to move packets from 
pipe to pipe or from pipe to final destination. The 
second operation operates at a strictly higher kernel 
priority than the first. Thus, under load, Model- 
Net will preferentially emulate the delay for packets 
that have already entered the core rather than service 
packets waiting to enter the core through hardware 
interrupts. This means that core CPU saturation re- 
sults in dropped packets (at the physical level) rather 
than inaccurate emulation. Hence, the relative accu- 
racy of a ModelNet run is proportional to the number 
of physical packets dropped (note the distinction be- 
tween physical drops and emulated “virtual” drops 
in the core). 


We base our core implementation on dummynet [18], 
with extensions to improve accuracy and to support 
multi-hop and multi-core emulation. When a packet 
arrives at a pipe queue, the emulation computes the 
time to dequeue the packet and enter the pipe itself— 
if it is not dropped due to a congestion-related queue 
overflow, randomized loss, or a RED policy (each 
pipe is FIFO by default). We calculate this time 
based on the size of the packet, the size of all ear- 
lier packets queued waiting to enter the pipe, and 
the bandwidth of the pipe. As described above, the 
clock interrupt handler checks for dequeued packets 
once every system tick. A packet enters a pipe by 
transferring to the pipe’s delay line queue, where it 
waits until it exits the pipe according to the pipe’s 
specified latency; the link’s delay-line queue holds its 
bandwidth-delay product if the link is fully utilized. 


This process repeats for every pipe in the path from 
source to destination. When the packet exits its last 
pipe, ip-output forwards it to its destination edge 
node, where the host operating system delivers it to 
the VN process bound to the destination IP address. 


For multi-core configurations, the next pipe in a 
route may be owned by a different core node. In 
this case, the core node tunnels the packet descriptor 
to the owning node, which is determined by a table 
lookup in a pipe ownership directory (POD) created 
during the Binding phase. Note that link emulation 
does not require access to the packet contents itself, 
so ModelNet can reduce the physical bandwidth re- 
quirements in the core by leaving the packet contents 
buffered on the entry core node and forwarding it di- 
rectly to the destination edge node when it exits the 
emulated network (22]. 
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2.3. Discussion 


We now briefly discuss a number of outstanding is- 
sues with the current ModelNet architecture. Since 
we do not perform resource isolation among compet- 
ing VN’s running on the edges, it is possible for a sin- 
gle VN to transmit UDP packets as fast as allowed by 
the hardware configuration (100 Mbps in our setup). 
ModelNet will drop the appropriate portion of these 
packets according to the specified first-hop charac- 
teristics of emulated pipes in the topology. However, 
since UDP flows do not respond to congestion sig- 
nals (dropped packets), they will continue sending at 
the same rate, preventing other well-behaving TCP 
flows originating from the same physical host to ob- 
tain their proper share of emulated bandwidth. A 
number of solutions exist to this problem, such as 
running individual VN’s within a virtual machine or 
running traffic shapers (ModelNet itself could be ap- 
plied recursively in this manner) on the edge hosts. 
For portability, simplicity, and our desire to focus on 
congestion-friendly distributed services, we choose to 
minimize required modifications to edge nodes. 


There are a number of scalability issues with Model- 
Net. First, the traffic traversing the ModelNet core is 
limited by the cluster’s physical internal bandwidth. 
For current commodity network switches, this means 
that application bisection bandwidth is limited to 
roughly 10 Gb/s—assuming 10 ModelNet cores on a 
switched gigabit network, and that individual pipes 
in the emulated topology are limited to the band- 
width of a single host, or 1 Gb/s. We believe this 
level of bandwidth to be sufficient for a wide variety 
of interesting distributed services. Next, Modelnet 
must buffer up to the full bandwidth-delay product 
of the target network. Fortunately, this memory re- 
quirement is manageable for our target environment. 
For example, a core node requires only 250 MB of 
packet buffer space to carry flows at an aggregate 
bandwidth of 10 Gb/s (currently beyond the capac- 
ity of a single core node) with 200 ms average round- 
trip latency. 


Finally, we currently assume the presence of a “per- 
fect” routing protocol that calculates the shortest 
path between all pairs of hosts. Upon an individ- 
ual node or link failure, we similarly assume that 
the routing protocol is able to instantaneously dis- 
cover the resulting shortest paths. We are currently 
in the process of implementing various routing pro- 
tocols within the ModelNet core. The idea here is to 
emulate the propagation and processing of routing 
protocol packets within a ModelNet routing module 


without involving edge nodes. By leveraging our ex- 
isting packet emulation environment, we are able to 
capture the latency and communication overhead as- 
sociated with routing protocol code while leaving the 
edge hosts unmodified. 


3 Implementation and Evaluation 


We have completed an implementation of the en- 
tire ModelNet architecture described above. Here, 
we describe the novel aspects of the resulting imple- 
mentation, focusing on ModelNet’s performance and 
scalability. Unless otherwise noted, all experiments 
in this paper run on the following configuration, as 
depicted at a high level in Figure 1. The ModelNet 
core routers are 1.4Ghz Pentium IIIs with 1GB of 
main memory running FreeBSD-4.5-STABLE with a 
separate kernel module running our extensions. Each 
core router possesses a 3Com 3c966-T NIC based on 
the Broadcom 5700 chipset and is connected to a 12- 
port 3Com 4900 gigabit switch. Edge nodes are 1Ghz 
Pentium IIIs with 256MB of main memory running 
Linux version 2.4.17 (though we have also conducted 
experiments with Solaris 2.8 and FreeBSD-4.x). Un- 
less otherwise noted, these machines are connected 
via 100Mb/s Ethernet interface to multiple 24-way 
3Com 100 Mb/s switches with copper gigabit aggre- 
gating uplinks to the 3Com 4900 switch connecting 
the ModelNet core. 


3.1. Baseline Accuracy 


The ability to accurately emulate target packet char- 
acteristics on a hop-by-hop basis is critical to Mod- 
elNet’s success. Thus, a major component of our 
undertaking was to ensure that, under load, pack- 
ets are subject to appropriate end-to-end delays, as 
determined by network topology and prevailing com- 
munication patterns. We developed a kernel logging 
package to track the performance and accuracy of 
ModelNet. The advantage of this approach is that 
information can be efficiently buffered and stored 
offline for later analysis. Using such profiling, we 
were able to determine the expected and actual de- 
lay on a per-packet basis. We found that by running 
the ModelNet scheduler at the kernel’s highest prior- 
ity level, each packet-hop is accurately emulated to 
within the granularity of the hardware timer (cur- 
rently 100 ys) up to and including 100% CPU uti- 
lization. Recall that packets are physical dropped 
on the core’s network interface under overload. If a 
packet takes 10 hops from source to destination, this 
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corresponds to a worst-case error of 1 ms, which we 
consider acceptable for our target wide-area experi- 
ments. We are in the process of implementing packet 
debt handling within the ModelNet scheduler, where 
the scheduler maintains the total emulation error and 
attempts to correct for it in subsequent hops. With 
this optimization, we believe that per-packet emula- 
tion accuracy can be reduced to 100 ps in all cases. 


ModelNet delivers packets to their destination within 
1 ms of the target end-to-end value that accounts for 
propagation delay, queueing delay, and hop-by-hop 
link bandwidth. The system maintains this accuracy 
up to and including 100% CPU utilization. Given 
that the principal focus of our work is large-scale 
wide-area network services, we believe that this level 
of accuracy is satisfactory. 


3.2. ModelNet Capacity 


Our first experiment quantifies the capacity of Mod- 
elNet as a function of offered load, measured in pack- 
ets per second (like most “routers”, ModelNet over- 
head is largely independent of packet size save the 
relatively modest memcpy overhead) and as a func- 
tion of emulated hops that the packet must traverse. 
We vary from 1-5 the number of edge nodes with 1 
Gb/s Ethernet connections communicating through 
a single core with a 1 Gb/s link. Each edge node 
hosts up to 24 netperf senders (24 VNs) communi- 
cating over TCP. We spread the receivers across 5 
edge nodes, each also hosting up to 24 netperf re- 
ceivers. The topology directly connects each sender 
with a receiver over a configurable number of 10 
Mb/s pipes with an end-to-end latency of 10 ms. By 
changing the number of pipes in the path, we vary 
the total amount of work ModelNet must perform to 
emulate end-to-end flow characteristics. 


Figure 4 plots the capacity in packets/sec of the sin- 
gle ModelNet core as a function of the number of 
simultaneous flows competing for up to 10 Mb/s of 
bandwidth each. There are five curves, each corre- 
sponding to a different number of pipes that each 
packet must traverse from source to destination. For 
the baseline case of 1 hop, Figure 4 shows that the 
performance of the core scales linearly with offered 
load up to 96 simultaneous flows (4 edge nodes). At 
saturation with 1 hop, ModelNet accurately emulates 
approximately 120,000 packets/sec. At this point, 
the ModelNet CPU is only 50% utilized, with the 
bottleneck being in the network link. 120,000 pack- 
ets/sec corresponds to an aggregate of 1 Gb/s (aver- 
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Figure 4: Capacity of a single ModelNet core. 


age packet size is 1 KB when accounting for 1 ACK 
for every two 1500-byte data packets). 


Only once we attempt to emulate more than 4 hops 
per flow does the ModelNet CPU become the bot- 
tleneck. For 8 hops per flow, ModelNet accurately 
forward approximately 90,000 packets/sec. At this 
point, the machine enters a state where it consumes 
all available resources to i) pull 90,000 packets/sec 
from the NIC, ii) emulate the 8-hop characteristics 
of each packet, and finally iii) forward the packets to 
their destination. The NIC drops additional packets 
beyond this point (recall that ModelNet emulation 
runs at higher priority than NIC interrupt handling). 
These drops throttle the sending rate of the TCP 
flows to the maximum 90,000 packets/sec. Overall, 
we measure a 0.5 ps overhead for each hop in the 
emulated topology and a fixed per-packet overhead 
of 8.3 ys for each packet traversing the core (re- 
sulting from the standard IP protocol stack). Our 
hardware configuration can forward approximately 
250,000 small packets/sec when not performing Mod- 
elNet emulation, indicating significant opportunity 
for improved system capacity with improving CPU 
performance. 


3.3. Scaling with Additional Cores 


The next experiment measures ModelNet’s ability to 
deliver higher throughput with additional communi- 
cating core routers. Recall that ModelNet’s ability 
to deliver additional bandwidth with additional cores 
depends upon the target topology and application 
communication patterns. As the topology is divided 
across an increasing number of cores, there is an in- 
creasing probability that a packet’s path forces it to 
cross from one core to another before being deliv- 
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Table 1: Scalability as a function of communication pat- 
tern for 4-core experiment. 


ered to its final destination. Each such core crossing 
negatively impacts overall system scalability. 


To quantify this effect, we configure 20 machines as 
edge nodes, each hosting 56 VNs, evenly split among 
28 senders and 28 receivers (for a total of 1120 VNs). 
For this experiment, the edge machines were each 
configured with a gigabit link to the ModelNet core 
to allow us to load the 4-node configuration with 
fewer resources. We emulate a star topology with 
all VNs connected to a central point with 10 Mb/s, 
5 ms latency pipes. Thus, all paths through the 
topology consist of 2 hops. We assign one quarter 
of the VNs to each core. During the experiment all 
560 senders use netperf to simultaneously transmit 
TCP streams to 560 unique receivers; there is no con- 
tention for the last-hop pipes. We vary the commu- 
nication pattern so that during any one experiment, 
x% of flows must cross from one core to the other, 
leaving (1—2)% of the traffic to travel within a single 
core. 


Table 1 summarizes the results of this experiment, 
showing the maximum system throughput in pack- 
ets/sec as a function of the percent of cross-core traf- 
fic. With 0% cross-core traffic, the system delivers 
four times the throughput of a single core (compare 
to the 2-hop results from Figure 4 above) degrad- 
ing roughly linearly with additional cross-core traf- 
fic. For more complicated topologies where, for ex- 
ample, each packet must traverse four different cores, 
throughput would degrade further. Thus, the ability 
to scale with additional core nodes depends on appli- 
cation communication characteristics and properly 
partitioning the topology to minimize the number of 
inter-core packet crossings. 


4 Accuracy versus Scalability Trade- 
offs 


This section outlines several techniques to configure 
emulations on a continuum balancing accuracy and 
cost. It is impractical to model every packet and link 


for a large portion of the Internet on a PC cluster. 
Rather, the goal of ModelNet is to create a controlled 
Internet-like execution context with a diversity of 
link capabilities, rich internal topology, network lo- 
cality, dynamically varying link status, cross traffic, 
congestion, and packet loss. The key to emulation at 
scale is to identify and exploit opportunities to re- 
duce overhead by making the emulation less faithful 
to the target network in ways that minimally impact 
behavior for the applications under test. Ideally, the 
emulation environment would automate these trade- 
offs to yield the most accurate possible emulation on 
the available hardware, then report the nature and 
degree of the inaccuracy back to the researcher. We 
have taken some initial steps toward this vision in 
our work with ModelNet. 


4.1 Distillation 


ModelNet’s Distillation phase modifies the topology 
with the goal of reducing the diameter of the em- 
ulated network. In a pure hop-by-hop emulation, 
the distilled topology is isomorphic to the target net- 
work; ModelNet faithfully emulates every link in the 
target network. This approach captures all conges- 
tion and contention effects in the topology but also 
incurs the highest per-packet overhead. At the other 
extreme, end-to-end, distillation removes all interior 
nodes in the network, leaving a full mesh with O(n”) 
links interconnecting the n VNs. The distiller gener- 
ates the mesh by collapsing each path into a single 
pipe p: the bandwidth of p is the minimum band- 
width of any link in the corresponding path, its la- 
tency is the sum of the link latencies along the path, 
and its reliability (1 — lossrate) is the product of 
the link reliabilities along the path. This approach 
yields the lowest per-packet emulation overhead— 
since each packet traverses a single hop—and it ac- 
curately reflects the raw network latency, bandwidth, 
and base loss rate between each pair of VNs. How- 
ever, it does not emulate link contention among com- 
peting flows except between each pair of VNs. 


ModelNet provides a walk-in “knob” to select an ar- 
bitrary balance along the continuum between these 
extremes by “preserving” the first walk-in links from 
the edges. A breadth-first traversal generates suc- 
cessive frontier sets. The first frontier set is the set 
of all VNs; the members of the i + 1 frontier set are 
the nodes that are one hop from a member of the ith 
frontier set, but are not members of any preceding 
frontier set. The interior consists of all nodes that 
are not members of the first walk-in frontier sets. 
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The distiller replaces the interior links of the target 
topology with a full mesh interconnecting the inte- 
rior nodes, as in the end-to-end approach. This ap- 
proach reduces emulation cost relative to hop-by-hop 
because each packet traverses at most (2*walk-in)+1 
pipes, rather than the network diameter. A last-mile 
emulation (walk-in = 1) preserves the first and last 
hop of each path. 


Distilled walk-in emulations do not model contention 
in the interior, but this is a useful tradeoff assum- 
ing that today’s Internet core is well-provisioned and 
that bandwidth is constrained primarily near the 
edges of the network at peering points and over the 
last hop/mile. To model under-provisioned cores, 
ModelNet extends the walk-in algorithm above to 
preserve the inner core of breadth walk-out. This 
extends the walk-in algorithm above to generate suc- 
cessive frontier sets until a frontier of size one or zero 
is found, representing the topological “center” of the 
target topology. Suppose that this is frontier set c. 
The interior corresponding to breadth walk-out is the 
union of frontier sets c - walk-out through c. Dis- 
tillation preserves links interconnecting the interior, 
while collapsing paths between the walk-in and walk- 
out frontiers as described above. 


To illustrate distillation, we ran a simple experiment 
with a ring topology. The ring has 20 routers inter- 
connected at 20 Mb/s; each ring router has 20 VNs 
directly connected to it by individual 2 Mb/s links. 
The VNs are evenly partitioned into generator and 
receiver sets of size 200. Each generator transmits 
a TCP stream to a random receiver. This topology 
then has 419 pipes shared among the 400 VNs. The 
end-to-end distillation contains 79,800 pipes, one for 
each VN pair, each with a bandwidth of 2 Mb/s. The 
last-mile distillation preserves the 400 edge links to 
the VNs, and maps the ring itself to a fully con- 
nected mesh of 190 links. The last-hop configuration 
can handle significantly more packets on a given em- 
ulation platform, since each packet traverses 3 hops 
rather than the average case of 7 in the original ring 
topology. 


Figure 5 plots a CDF for the distribution of band- 
width achieved by the 200 flows in the various em- 
ulations, and in full hop-by-hop simulations using 
the ns2 simulator with both 20 Mb/s and 80 Mb/s 
rings. The hop-by-hop emulation shows a roughly 
even distribution of flow bandwidths, matching the 
20 Mb/s ns2 results. Here, each 20 Mb/s transit 
link has an offered load of 27.5 Mb/s, constraining 
the bandwidth of flows passing through the ring. In 
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Figure 5: The effects of distillation on distribution of 
bandwidth in a ring topology. 


the end-to-end emulation, which does not model con- 
tention in the ring, all flows achieve their full 2 Mb/s 
of bandwidth. The last-mile emulation models con- 
gestion only for the 64% of flows that share the same 
receiver; the bandwidths for these flows are 1 Mb/s 
or less, depending on the number of flows sharing a 
given receiver. The other 36% of flows all achieve 
2Mb/s. The last-mile emulation is qualitatively sim- 
ilar to the ns2 results with an 80 Mb/s ring, since 
in this case the ring is adequately provisioned and 
the only contention is on the last hop to the receiver. 
The emulation results closely match the exhaustively 
verified ns2 simulation environment, improving our 
confidence in the accuracy of our implementation. 


4.2 VN Multiplexing 


The mapping of VNs to physical edge nodes also 
affects emulation accuracy and scalability. Higher 
degrees of multiplexing enable larger-scale emula- 
tions, but may introduce inaccuracies due to con- 
text switch overhead, scheduling behavior, and re- 
source contention on the edge nodes. The maximum 
degree of safe multiplexing is application-dependent. 
For many interesting application scenarios (e.g., Web 
load generators), the end node CPU is not fully 
utilized and higher multiplexing degrees are allow- 
able. The multiplexing degree is lower for resource- 
intensive VNs, such as Web servers. 


The accuracy cost of VN multiplexing also varies 
with the concurrency model. In general, each VN 
runs as one or more processes over the edge node 
host OS; all sockets open in those processes bind to 
the VN’s assigned IP address. Mapping the sock- 
ets of a single process onto multiple VNs may allow 
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Figure 6: Effects of multiplexing processes on an edge 
node. 


higher VN multiplexing degrees with less likelihood 
of saturating the edge node if the process manages 
its concurrency efficiently using threads or an event- 
driven model. ModelNet users can achieve this per- 
socket VN mapping in a straightforward manner us- 
ing a variant of the socket interposition library that 
maps each open socket to a different VN. 


To illustrate the accuracy tradeoff of VN multiplex- 
ing, we ran an experiment to show its effect on VNs 
running modified netperf/netserver processes that 
exchange 1500-byte UDP packets with a configurable 
amount of computation per packet. The experiment 
uses three physical nodes: one for netperf sources, 
one for netserver sinks, and one for the ModelNet 
core. We ran experiments with varying multiplexing 
degrees, varying the emulated topology so that each 
of nprog netperf/netserver pairs is configured with 
1/nprog of the physical 100 Mb/s link. 


Figure 6 plots aggregate bandwidth across all pro- 
cesses as a function of the number of instructions 
delay (per byte) after each packet transmission, for 
a multiplexing degree nprog ranging from 1 to 100. 
The actual delay in instructions between packet 
transmissions on the x-axis should be multiplied by 
the packet size (1500 bytes). We expect context 
switch overhead to consume an increasing fraction 
of system resources as we increase nprog. With zero 
delay, the processes deliver an aggregate of approx- 
imately 95 Mb/s. With nprog = 1, there is no loss 
of throughput up to a delay of 76 instructions/byte. 
The theoretical maximum is 1Ghz*8/100Mb/s = 80 
instructions per byte (assuming a CPI of 1.0). With 
nprog = 2, the allowable total computation per-byte 
degrades to 73 instructions due to context switching 
overheads; with nprog = 100 it falls to 65 instruc- 


tions per transmitted byte. 


We plan to use such a benchmarking tool to auto- 
mate the process of determining the computation 
versus communication ratio of individual applica- 
tions (with the help of the Pentium’s cycle and in- 
struction counters). Such an evaluation will assist 
ModelNet users to determine the accuracy tradeoff 
at various multiplexing degrees. 


4.3 Changing Network Characteristics 


An important goal of ModelNet is to enable re- 
searchers to evaluate adaptive Internet systems by 
subjecting them to competing traffic and observing 
their responses to the resulting variations in net- 
work performance. ModelNet users may do this 
directly by incorporating generators for competing 
traffic with specified properties (TCP, constant bit 
rate, etc.) into the VN application mix. While this 
is the most accurate way to emulate “background” 
cross traffic, it consumes resources at the edge nodes 
as well as ModelNet emulation bandwidth at the 
core. Another option is to modify the core kernels to 
insert dummy packets into the pipes according to a 
specified pattern. However, this approach also con- 
sumes significant core resources to generate the cross 
traffic and propagate it through the pipe network. 


ModelNet allows users to inject cross traffic by mod- 
ifying pipe parameters dynamically as the emula- 
tion progresses. The cross traffic at each point in 
time is specified as a matrix indicating communica- 
tion bandwidth demand between each VN pair (i, 7). 
These matrices may be generated from a synthetic 
background traffic pattern or probability distribu- 
tion, or fetched from a stored set of “snapshot” pro- 
files. An offline tool propagates the matrix values 
through the routing tables to determine the impact 
of the specified cross-traffic signals on each pipe in 
the distilled topology. During the emulation, a con- 
figuration script periodically installs derived pipe pa- 
rameter settings into the ModelNet core nodes. The 
new settings represent cross traffic effects by increas- 
ing pipe latency to capture queueing delays, reducing 
pipe bandwidth to capture the higher link utilization, 
and reducing the queue size bound to model the im- 
pact on the steady-state queue length. Thus, a flow 
competing with synthetic cross traffic sees a reduced 
ability to handle packet bursts without loss, as well 
as increased latency and lower available bandwidth. 
We derive the new settings from a simple analytical 
queueing model for each impacted link. 
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This approach incurs low overhead and scales inde- 
pendently of both the cross traffic rate and the actual 
traffic rate. The drawback is that it does not cap- 
ture all the details of Internet packet dynamics (slow 
start, bursty traffic, etc.). In particular, synthetic 
cross traffic flows are not responsive to congestion in 
our current approach; thus they introduce an emula- 
tion error that grows with the link utilization level. 


ModelNet also adjusts pipe parameter settings to 
emulate other dynamic network changes, e.g., fault 
injection. For example, the user can direct Model- 
Net to change the bandwidth, delay, and loss rate 
of a set of links according to a specified probability 
distribution every x seconds. For node or link fail- 
ures, the configuration script also updates the system 
routing tables. Currently, this is done by recalcu- 
lating all-pairs shortest paths; we are currently in- 
vestigating techniques for emulating realistic routing 
protocols within ModelNet. In this way, users can 
observe how their system responds to pre-specified 
stimuli, for example, network partitions, sudden im- 
provements in available bandwidth, sudden increase 
in loss rate across a backbone link, etc. In particu- 
lar, random stress tests are useful because it is often 
just as important to identify conditions under which 
services will fail than it is to demonstrate how well 
they behave in the common case. 


5 Case Studies 


In this section, we demonstrate the utility and gen- 
erality of our approach by evaluating four sample 
distributed services on ModelNet. Beyond the tests 
below, the largest single experiment completed in 
our environment successfully evaluated system evo- 
lution and connectivity of a 10,000 node network 
of unmodified gnutella clients by mapping 100 VNs 
to each of 100 edge nodes in our cluster. To fur- 
ther explore the generality of our approach, we have 
also implemented extensions to our architecture to 
support emulation of ad hoc wireless environments. 
These changes involve supporting the broadcast na- 
ture of wireless communication (packet transmission 
consumes bandwidth at all nodes within communica- 
tion range of the sender) and node mobility (topology 
change is the rule rather rather than the exception). 
While complete, we omit a detailed evaluation of this 
last case study for brevity. 
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Figure 7: Download speed as a function of prefetch win- 
dow for CFS/RON and CFS/ModelNet. 


5.1 CFS 


As a first demonstration of the utility of ModelNet, 
we set out to reproduce the published experimental 
results of another group’s research in large-scale dis- 
tributed computing. We chose the CFS implemen- 
tation [6] running on top of the RON testbed [1]. 
CFS is an archival storage system layered on top of 
Chord [20], a fully distributed hash table. A CFS 
prototype was evaluated on 12 nodes spread across 
the Internet. We chose CFS running on RON be- 
cause of their exemplary experimental practice: The 
CFS code is publicly available and the network char- 
acteristics (bandwidth, latency, loss rate) among all 
pairs of RON nodes are published. 


We converted the publicly available RON intercon- 
nectivity characteristics into a ModelNet topology. 
The only limitation we encountered was that the au- 
thors did not record exactly which 12 of the 15 RON 
nodes hosted the reported experimental results. We 
tried a number of permutations of potential partic- 
ipants, but were not exhaustive because, as shown 
below, we were able to closely reproduce the CFS 
results in all cases. 


Specifically, we reproduce the experimental results 
from Figures 6, 7, and 8 of the CFS paper [6]. CFS 
Figures 6 and 7 are two views of how varying the 
Chord prefetch size changes the download bandwidth 
for retrieving 1MB of data striped across all partic- 
ipating CFS nodes. CFS Figure 8 shows the band- 
width distribution for a series of pure TCP trans- 
fers between the RON nodes and is presented as a 
comparison between the transfer speeds delivered by 
CFS relative to TCP. We were able to extract the 
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Figure 9: TCP transfer of 8, 64, and 1164KB files using 
TCP running on both the RON testbed and ModelNet. 


raw data for these experiments from information con- 
tained within the encapsulated postscript of the fig- 
ures in the publicly available postscript version of 
the CFS paper. We plot these curves along with our 
own experimental results of the CFS code running 
on ModelNet in Figures 7, 8, and 9. 


We replicate the Chord prefetch experiment (Fig- 
ures 7 and 8) in two ways. The “Modelnet 12 node” 
curve shows the results of running the experiment 
on 12 individual edge nodes, each with a single VN 
representing a RON node and running CFS code. 
Next, to further demonstrate ModelNet’s ability to 
accurately multiplex multiple logical nodes onto a 
single physical node, we run 12 instances (VNs) of 
CFS on a single machine. The “ModelNet 1 node” 
curve in Figure 7 shows the results of this experi- 
ment. Figure 8 depicts the Chord prefetch results in 
more detail. 
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Figure 10: Sample network topology for investigating 
the effects of replication on client-perceived latency. 


A final experiment in CFS measures basic TCP 
bandwidth between all RON nodes by transferring 
files of 8, 64 and 1164 KB. Figure 9 shows the results 
for each transfer size sorted by achieved throughput 
for both our ModelNet experiments and the CFS 
wide-area experiments. We used 12 physical edge 
nodes for this experiment. 


Overall, the results of CFS/ModelNet experiments 
closely match the results for CFS/RON in all cases. 
Several potential sources of error may explain the 
discrepancies: i) the CFS experiments were run at a 
different time than the RON network characteristics 
were measured, ii) resource contention in the “mid- 
dle” of the network were not captured by the end- 
to-end network characterization available to us, and 
iii) different hardware and operating systems were 
used to carry out the wide-area versus ModelNet ex- 
periments. Overall, however, we are quite satisfied 
with how closely we were able to reproduce these re- 
sults. Running experiments on ModelNet is also a 
lightweight operation relative to coordinating exper- 
iments across multiple wide-area nodes: One experi- 
enced programmer was able to reproduce all the CFS 
experiments on ModelNet in one day. 


5.2 Replicated Web Services 


Recently, there has been increasing interest in wide- 
area replication of Internet services to improve over- 
all performance and reliability. A principal moti- 
vation for our work is to develop an environment 
to support the study of replica placement and re- 
quest routing policies under realistic wide-area con- 
ditions. While such a comprehensive study is beyond 
the scope of this paper, we present the results of some 
initial tests to demonstrate the suitability of Model- 
Net for evaluating replicated network services. 


The goal of our experiment is to demonstrate that 
ModelNet support for realistic Internet topologies 
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Figure 11: CDF of client-perceived latency as a function 
of number of replicas. 


and emulation of contention for shared pipes sup- 
ports complex experiments involving replica place- 
ment and request routing policies. We create a mod- 
ified 320-node transit-stub [3] topology, as depicted 
in Figure 10. Clouds labeled “S” in the figure repre- 
sent stub domains with more complex internal con- 
nectivity. These stub-stub links are set with 10 Mb/s 
bandwidth, and 5 ms latency. Additional link char- 
acteristics are set as described in the figure. For our 
experiments, we use locally developed software to 
play back in real time 2.5 minutes of a larger trace to 
IBM’s main web site (www.ibm.com) from February 
2001 [5]. Load varies from 60-100 requests/sec during 
this period. We use eight machines for this experi- 
ment: a single ModelNet core, 4 machines (hosting 
clients labeled C1 — C4 in Figure 10) simultaneously 
play back the trace, and up to 3 machines (labeled 
R1— R3 in Figure 10) host Apache (version 1.3.24-3) 
servers. We map 30 VNs in the same stub domain 
to each of Cl — C4. Each VN has its own dedicated 
1 Mb/s, 1 ms link to the rest of the stub domain. 
We run three separate experiments. In the first, all 
clients Cl — C4 make requests to R1. Server CPU 
utilization was 10% even when all requests are di- 
rected to this single server, indicating that the net- 
work rather than host CPU was the bottleneck in 
our experiments. In the second experiment, we man- 
ually configure clients at Cl and C2 to direct their 
requests to R2 (the remaining clients still go to R1). 
In the final experiment, we configure C4 to direct its 
requests to R3. 


Figure 11 plots the cumulative distribution of all 
client latencies for the three different experiments 
described above. We see that with 1 server, client 
latencies are relatively large, with 10% taking longer 
than 5 seconds to complete. Instrumentation shows 


that this results from contention on the transit-to- 
transit links in the topology. An additional replica 
greatly improves client latency by largely eliminat- 
ing such contention. A third replica provides only 
marginal benefit in this case. Note that these re- 
sults would not be possible without ModelNet’s abil- 
ity to accurately emulate contention on interior links 
in the topology. Further, these simple results depict 
an upper bound on the benefits of wide-area repli- 
cation because we assume a perfect request routing 
mechanism and static network conditions. Of course, 
a more comprehensive experiment must support dy- 
namic request routing decisions (e.g., leveraging DNS 
in a content distribution network) and dynamically 
changing network conditions. 


5.3 Adaptive Overlays 


We use ACDC [9], an application-layer overlay sys- 
tem that dynamically adapts to changing network 
conditions, to demonstrate ModelNet’s ability to 
subject systems to dynamically changing network 
conditions. ACDC attempts to build the lowest-cost 
overlay distribution tree that meets target levels of 
end-to-end delay. Cost and delay are two indepen- 
dent and dynamically changing metrics assigned to 
links in the underlying IP network. Nodes in the 
overlay use a distributed algorithm to locate parents 
that deliver better cost, better delay, or both. A 
key goal is scalability: no node maintains more than 
O(lgn) state or probes more than O(lgn) peers. 


Full details of the algorithm and an ns2-based eval- 
uation are available elsewhere [9]. We wrote ACDC 
to a locally developed compatibility layer that allows 
the same code to run both in ns2 and under live de- 
ployment. Thus, we are able to reproduce the results 
of an experiment running under both ns2 and Model- 
Net. We begin with a 600-node GT-ITM transit-stub 
topology and randomly choose 120 nodes to partici- 
pate in the ACDC overlay. We assign transit-transit 
links a bandwidth of 155 Mb/s and a cost of 20-40, 
transit-stub links 45 Mb/s with a cost of 10-20 and 
stub-stub links 100 Mb/s with a cost of 1-5. GT- 
ITM determines propagation delay based on relative 
location in the randomly generated graph. We run 
ACDC using a single core and 10 edge nodes, each 
hosting 12 VNs. 


Nodes initially join at a random point in the overlay 
and self-organize first to meet application-specified 
delay targets (1500 ms in this experiment) and then 
to reduce cost while still maintaining delay. Fig- 
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Figure 12: ACDC cost and delay running on ModelNet. 


ure 12 plots as a function of time: i) the cost of 
the overlay relative to a minimum cost spanning tree 
(calculated offline) on the left y-axis, and ii) the 
worst-case delay of the overlay on the right y-axis. 
The graph also depicts the delay through the short- 
est path tree (again calculated ofHine) connecting the 
120 participants. The closer the SPT delay is to the 
1500ms target, the more difficult it is to achieve the 
performance goal. After allowing the overlay to sta- 
bilize for 500 seconds, ModelNet increases the de- 
lay on 25% randomly chosen IP links by between 
0-25% of the original delay every 25 seconds. The 
figure shows ACDC’s ability to self-organize to main- 
tain target performance levels, sometimes sacrificing 
cost to do so. At t = 1500, network conditions 
subside and ACDC once again focuses on reducing 
cost. For comparison, Figure 12 also plots the re- 
sults of an identical experiment under ns2. Overall, 
the results for ACDC/ns2 closely match those for 
ACDC/ModelNet. 


6 Related Work 


Many previous efforts investigate the use of emula- 
tion in support of their research [2, 11, 7, 14, 23]. 
Relative to ModelNet, these efforts largely focus on 
specific, static, and relatively small-scale systems. 
ModelNet, on the other hand, supports a scalable 
and flexible emulation environment useful for a broad 
range of research efforts and further performs full 
hop-by-hop network emulation, allowing it to cap- 
ture the effects of contention and bursts in the middle 
of the network. Perhaps most closely related to our 
effort is Netbed (an outgrowth of Emulab) [21]. This 
tool allows users to configure a subset of network re- 
sources for isolated distributed systems and network- 
ing experiments. The testbed provides an integrated 


environment that allows users to set up target oper- 
ating systems and network configurations. Relative 
to Emulab, we focus on scalable emulation of large- 
scale network characteristics. Overall, we plan to 
integrate our effort into this system in the future. 


A number of collaborative efforts provide nodes 
across the wide-area to support “live” experimen- 
tation with new protocols and services. Examples 
include Access, CAIRN, PlanetLab [16], Netbed, 
RON [1] and the X-Bone. While these testbeds are 
extremely valuable, they are also typically limited 
to a few dozen sites and do not support controlled, 
large-scale, and reproducible experiments. We view 
ModelNet as complementary to these very necessary 
efforts. 


One recent effort [13] uses emulation to evaluate 
the effects of wide-area network conditions on web 
server performance. They advocate emulating net- 
work characteristics at end hosts rather than in a 
dedicated core for improved scalability. However, 
this approach cannot capture the congestion of mul- 
tiple flows on a single pipe, requires appropriate em- 
ulation software on all edge nodes, and must share 
each host CPU between the tasks of emulation and 
executing the target application. 


7 Conclusions 


Ideally, an environment for evaluating large-scale dis- 
tributed services should support: i) unmodified ap- 
plications, ii) reproducible results, iii) experimenta- 
tion under a broad range of network topologies and 
dynamically changing network characteristics, and 
iv) large-scale experiments with thousands of partic- 
ipating nodes and gigabits of aggregate cross traffic. 
In this paper, we present the design and evaluation of 
ModelNet, a large-scale network emulation environ- 
ment designed to meet these goals. ModelNet maps 
a user-specified topology to a set of core routers that 
accurately emulate on a per-packet basis the char- 
acteristics of that topology, including per-link band- 
width, latency, loss rates, congestion, and queueing. 
ModelNet then multiplexes unmodified applications 
across a set of edge nodes configured to route all their 
packets through the ModelNet core. 


Of course, no cluster can capture the full scale and 
complexity of the Internet. Thus, a significant con- 
tribution of this work is an evaluation of a set of 
scalable techniques for approximating Internet con- 
ditions. In addition to a detailed architectural evalu- 
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ation, we demonstrate the generality of our approach 
by presenting our experience with running a broad 
range of distributed services on ModelNet, includ- 
ing a peer-to-peer file service, an adaptive overlay, a 
replicated web service, and an ad hoc wireless com- 
munication scenario. 
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Abstract 


Backup is cumbersome and expensive. Individual 
users almost never back up their data, and backup is 
a significant cost in large organizations. This paper 
presents Pastiche, a simple and inexpensive backup sys- 
tem. Pastiche exploits excess disk capacity to perform 
peer-to-peer backup with no administrative costs. Each 
node minimizes storage overhead by selecting peers that 
share a significant amount of data. It is easy for com- 
mon installations to find suitable peers, and peers with 
high overlap can be identified with only hundreds of 
bytes. Pastiche provides mechanisms for confidential- 
ity, integrity, and detection of failed or malicious peers. 
A Pastiche prototype suffers only 7.4% overhead for a 
modified Andrew Benchmark, and restore performance 
is comparable to cross-machine copy. 


1 Introduction 


Backup is cumbersome and expensive. Personal ma- 
chines are backed up rarely, if at all. Internet backup 
services exist, but are costly. For example, Connected 
TLM offers individual users backup of up to 4 GB—but 
covers neither applications nor the operating system— 
for $15 per month [15]. Machines within an organiza- 
tion can be backed up centrally, but at significant cost. 
For example, the computer support arm of Michigan’s 
College of Engineering provides backup service of up to 
8 GB on a single machine for $30 per month. 

The cost and inconvenience of backup are unavoid- 
able, and often prohibitive. Small-scale solutions require 
Significant administrative efforts. Large-scale solutions 
require aggregation of substantial demand to justify the 
capital costs of a large, centralized repository. 

There is increasing recognition that disks better serve 
the needs of near-line archival storage. The purchasing 
cost of disk subsystems has caught up with tape [33], 
and disks provide better access and restore time. At 
the same time, the conventional wisdom that data ex- 
pands to fill storage space is proving to be untrue. 
Douceur’s examination of nearly five thousand machines 


http://mobility.eecs.umich.edu/ 


finds that file systems are now only 53% full, on aver- 
age [19]. Furthermore, the amount of newly written data 
per client per day is a small fraction of the total file sys- 
tem [43, 45, 50]. Several systems take advantage of low 
write traffic in the presence of excess storage capacity, 
including Elephant [43] and M4 [47]. 

Pastiche uses some of this excess disk capacity for ef- 
ficient, effective, and administration-free backup. Pas- 
tiche nodes form a cooperative—though untrusted— 
collection of machines that provide mutual backup ser- 
vices. Because individual machines may come and 
go [6], each Pastiche node must replicate its archival data 
on more than one peer. Most of these replicas are placed 
nearby to ease network overhead and minimize restore 
time, though at least one replica must be elsewhere to 
guard against catastrophe. With no effort on the part 
of the user and modest additional disk space, backups 
are provided automatically. Pastiche is primarily aimed 
at end-user machines, but it can be used for back-end 
repositories with some care. 

Pastiche cannot afford to keep duplicate copies of data 
on each replica. Luckily, much of the data on a given 
machine is not unique, and is generated at install time. 
Furthermore, for most machines, common data will be 
shared widely. The default installation of Office 2000 
Professional requires 217 MB; it is nearly ubiquitous 
and different installations are largely the same. Ran- 
domly grouping disparate file systems and coalescing 
duplicate files produces significant savings [5]. Pastiche 
identifies systems with overlap to increase this savings. 

Pastiche builds on three recent developments to ac- 
complish its goals. Pastry [41], a peer-to-peer network, 
provides scalable, self-administered routing and node lo- 
cation. Content-based indexing [27, 30] provides flex- 
ible discovery of redundant data within similar files. 
Convergent encryption [6] allows hosts to use the same 
encrypted representation for common data without shar- 
ing keys. 

Even with these building blocks, Pastiche still faces a 
number of challenges. How can nodes discover backup 
buddies with substantial overlap without a centralized 
directory? How can nodes reuse their own on-disk state 
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to backup others? How can nodes restore files---or an 
entire machine—without requiring administrative inter- 
vention? How can nodes detect unfaithful buddies? 

Pastiche computes a small abstract of a file system’s 
content that potential backup buddies can inspect to ap- 
proximate overlap. Pastiche is able to limit the size of 
the abstract by taking advantage of the fact that arbi- 
trary, small pieces of larger logical entities are almost 
always unique and can, therefore, stand for the whole. 
This allows machines with common installations to find 
suitable buddies with very little effort. Machines with 
uncommon installations may need to use a Pastry over- 
lay with a new routing metric, coverage rate. 

Because sharing is supported at a sub-file granularity, 
Pastiche provides a new file system, chunkstore. Chunk- 
store stores all data—the host’s as well backup state—in 
the units of sharing, without compromising the perfor- 
mance of common-case workloads. 

Archive state is described by a skeleton tree of meta- 
data. The root of this tree can be recovered from the 
Pastry overlay with only the name and passphrase of the 
machine to be restored. Entire file systems are restored 
as easily as a single file. 

To address the problem of storing data on untrusted 
nodes, Pastiche uses a probabilistic mechanism to detect 
missing backup state by periodically querying buddies 
for stored data. Pastiche is able to keep the overhead of 
these queries small, bounding the chance of loss. 

An examination of file system data shows that ab- 
stracts of a few hundred bytes effectively discriminate 
between candidate buddies. Simulations show that Pas- 
tiche nodes with common installations can easily find 
others with good overlap. The chunkstore file system in- 
duces overhead of 7.4% on a modified Andrew Bench- 
mark, despite its unoptimized layout. Finally, analytical 
results show that a Pastiche node can detect corrupted 
backup state with high probability by checking about 
0.1% of all chunks. 


2 Enabling Technologies 


Pastiche depends on three enabling technologies. The 
first is Pastry, a scalable, self-organizing, peer-to-peer 
routing and object location infrastructure [41]. The sec- 
ond is content-based indexing [27, 30], a technique that 
finds common data across different files. The third is 
convergent encryption [6], which allows sharing without 
compromising privacy. The remainder of this section de- 
scribes each of these, focusing on the features essential 
to Pastiche. 


2.1 Peer-to-Peer Routing 


Pastiche eschews the use of a centralized authority to 
manage backup sites. Such an authority would be a sin- 
gle point of control, limiting scalability and increasing 
expense. Instead, Pastiche relies on Pastry, a scalable, 
self-organizing, routing and object location infrastruc- 
ture for peer-to-peer applications. 

Each Pastry node is named by a nodeld; the set of all 
nodeld’s are expected to be uniformly distributed in the 
nodeld space. Any two Pastry nodes have some way of 
measuring their proximity to one another. Typically, this 
metric captures some notion of network costs. 

Each node N maintains three sets of state: a leaf set, 
a neighborhood set, and a routing table. The leaf set 
consists of L nodes; L/2 are those with the closest nu- 
merically smaller nodelds, and L/2 are the closest larger 
ones. The neighborhood set of M nodes contains those 
closest to NV according to the proximity metric. The Pas- 
try group has deprecated the neighborhood set. How- 
ever, as we show in Section 5.3, the neighborhood set 
is critical to buddy discovery for nodes with uncommon 
installations. 

The routing table supports prefix routing. There is one 
row per hexadecimal digit in the nodeld space. The first 
row contains a list of nodes whose nodelds differ from 
the current node’s in the first digit; there is one entry for 
each possible digit value. The second row holds a list of 
nodes whose first digit is the same as the current node’s, 
but whose second digit differs. To route to an arbitrary 
destination, a packet is forwarded to the node with a 
matching prefix that is at least one digit longer than that 
of the current node. If such a node is not known, the 
packet is forwarded to a node with an identical prefix, 
but that is numerically closer to the destination in nodeld 
space. This process continues until the destination node 
appears in the leaf set, after which it is delivered directly. 
The expected number of routing steps is log N, where V 
is the number of nodes. 

Many positions in the routing table can be satisfied 
by more than one node. When given a choice, Pastry 
records the closest node according to the proximity met- 
ric. As a result, the nodes in a routing table sharing a 
shorter prefix will tend to be nearby since there are many 
such nodes. However, any particular node is likely to be 
far. 

Pastry is self-organizing; nodes can come and go at 
will. To maintain Pastry’s locality properties, a new 
node must join with one that is nearby according to the 
proximity metric. Pastry provides a seed discovery pro- 
tocol that finds such a node given an arbitrary starting 
point [10]. Pastiche uses two separate Pastry overlay 
networks, but uses them only during buddy discovery. 
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Once a node has identified its backup set, all further traf- 
fic is routed directly via IP. 

Pastiche adds two mechanisms to Pastry. The first is 
a technique called the lighthouse sweep that guarantees 
that distinct Pastry nodes are queried during buddy dis- 
covery. The second is a distance metric based on file sys- 
tem contents; this is used to find buddies for machines 
with rare installations. 


2.2 Content-Based Indexing 


To minimize storage overhead, Pastiche must find re- 
dundant data across versions of files, files in a system, 
and files on distinct machines. Rsync [48] and Tivoli [1] 
employ schemes for finding common subsets in two ver- 
sions of (presumably) the same file. However, these 
techniques cannot easily capture general sharing. 

The challenge is to find sharing—and hence 
structure— across seemingly unrelated files without 
knowing the underlying structure. Content-based index- 
ing accomplishes this by identifying boundary regions, 
called anchors [27], using Rabin fingerprints [39]. A 
fingerprint is computed for each overlapping k-byte sub- 
string in a file. If the low-order bits of a fingerprint 
match a predetermined value, that offset is marked as 
an anchor. Anchors divide files into chunks. Since 
anchors are purely content-driven, editing operations 
change only the chunks they touch, even if they change 
offsets. 

As with LBFS [30], Pastiche names each chunk by 
taking a SHA-1 hash [32] of its contents. The probability 
that two different chunks will hash to the same value is 
much lower than the probability of hardware errors. It is 
therefore customary to assume that chunks that hash to 
the same value are in fact the same chunk, and Pastiche 
adopts this custom. In Pastiche, these chunks form the 
basis of on-disk file structures in chunkstore to easily 
share data between local host and remote client. 


2.3 Sharing with Confidentiality 


A well-chosen backup buddy has much of a Pastiche 
node’s data, even before the first backup. However, Pas- 
tiche must guarantee the confidentiality and integrity of 
its participants’ data. If clients are free to choose their 
own cryptographic keys, chunks with identical content 
will be represented differently, precluding sharing. 

The Farsite file system solves this problem with con- 
vergent encryption [6]. Under convergent encryption, 
each file is encrypted by a key derived from the file’s 
contents. Farsite then encrypts the file key with a key- 
encrypting key, known only to the client; this key is 
stored with the file. As a file is shared by more clients, it 
gains new encrypted keys; each client shares the single 
encrypted file. 


Pastiche applies convergent encryption to all on-disk 
chunks. If a Pastiche node backs up a new chunk not 
already stored on a backup buddy, the buddy cannot dis- 
cover its contents after shipment. However, if the buddy 
has that chunk, it knows that the node also stores that 
data. Pastiche allows this small information leak in ex- 
change for increased storage efficiency. 


3 Design 


Pastiche data is stored on disk as chunks. Chunk 
boundaries are determined by content-based indexing, 
and encrypted with convergent encryption. Chunks 
carry owner lists, which name the set of nodes with an 
interest in a chunk. Chunks may be stored on a ma- 
chine’s disk for that machine, a backup client, or both. 
Data chunks are immutable, and each chunk persists un- 
til no node holds a reference to it. Pastiche ensures that 
only rightful owners are capable of removing a reference 
to (and possibly deleting) a chunk. 

When a newly written file is closed, it is scheduled for 
chunking. Each chunk c is hashed; the result is called the 
chunk’s handle, H,. Each handle is used to generate a 
symmetric encryption key, K, for its chunk. The handle 
is hashed again to determine the public chunkId, J,, of 
the chunk. Each chunk is stored on disk encrypted by K. 
and named by J... This process is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Before writing a chunk to disk, Pastiche first checks 
to see if it already exists. If so, the local host is added to 
the owner list if necessary, and the local reference count 
is incremented. Otherwise, the chunk is encrypted, a 
message authentication code [31] is appended, and the 
chunk is written out to disk with a reference count of 
one for the local owner. 

Chunking and writing to disk are deferred to avoid 
needless overhead for files with short lifetimes [50], at 
the cost of slightly weaker persistence guarantees. The 
list of chunkIds that describes a node’s current file sys- 
tem is called its signature. 

Data chunks are immutable. When a file is over- 
written, its set of constituent chunks may change. Any 
chunks no longer part of the file have their local owner’s 
reference count decremented; if the reference count 
drops to zero, the local owner is removed. If the owner 
list becomes empty, the chunk’s storage is reclaimed. 
File deletion is handled similarly. 

The meta-data for a file contains the list of handles 
for the chunks comprising that file, plus the usual con- 
tents: ownership, permissions, creation and modification 
times, etc. The handles in this list are used to derive the 
decryption key and chunkld for each constituent chunk. 

Meta-data chunks are encrypted to protect the han- 
dle values and hence cryptographic keys. This dif- 
fers slightly from Farsite’s use of convergent encryption. 
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This figure depicts how chunks are stored and named. 
A cleartext chunk is hashed, producing its handle. The 
handle is used for key generation, and hashed again to 
produce the chunkId. The chunk is stored encrypted by 
the key and named by the chunkld. 


Figure 1: Naming and Storing Chunks 


Farsite stores keys with data, encrypting each derived 
key with a key private to the writing host. Pastiche stores 
handles, and hence keys, in the meta-data blocks. 

Unlike data, meta-data is is not chunked and is mu- 
table. Pastiche does not chunk meta-data because it is 
typically small and unlikely to be shared. Meta-data is 
mutable to avoid cascading writes. Each write to a file 
changes its constituent chunklIds. If meta-data were im- 
mutable, Pastiche would have to create a new meta-data 
chunk with a new name forevery update. This new name 
would have to be added to the enclosing directory, which 
would also change, and so on to the file system root. In- 
stead, the H,, A, and J, for a file’s meta-data are com- 
puted only at creation time, and are re-used thereafter. 

The meta-data object corresponding to a file sys- 
tem root is treated specially: its H, is generated by a 
host-specific passphrase. As Section 3.4 explains, this 
passphrase plus the machine’s name is all that is required 
to restore a machine from scratch. 

A chunk that is part of another node’s backup state 
includes that nodeld in its owner list. Remote hosts 
supply a public key with their backup storage requests. 
Requests to remove references must be signed by the 
corresponding secret key, otherwise those requests are 
rejected. This prevents third-party deletions, though it 
does not prevent the buddy from dropping chunks of its 
own accord. 

Storing files directly as chunks simplifies a number of 
Pastiche’s tasks and imposes modest performance costs. 
It simplifies the implementation of chunk sharing, con- 
vergent encryption, and backup/restore. Without chunk- 
store, Pastiche would have to keep a persistent index 
consistent with on-disk files. This index would have 
to be consulted during backup and restore, and compli- 
cates garbage collection of chunks retired during snap- 
shot. Furthermore, convergent encryption requires that 
each chunk be encrypted separately, complicating a con- 
tiguous layout. The only alternative would be to detect 
sharing only at the file level, with a corresponding in- 
crease in storage costs for backup. 
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3.1 Abstracts: Finding Redundancy 


Much of the long-lived data on a machine is written 
once and then never overwritten. Observations of file 
type [19] and volume ownership [45] suggest that the 
amount of data written thereafter will be small. In other 
words, the signature of a node is not likely to change 
much over time. Therefore, if all data had to be shipped 
to a backup site, the initial backup of a freshly installed 
machine is likely be the most expensive. 

An ideal backup buddy for a newly-installed Pastiche 
node is one that holds a superset of the new machine’s 
data; machines with more complete coverage are pre- 
ferred to those with less. One simple way to find such 
nodes is to ship the full signature of the new node to can- 
didate buddies, and have them report degree of overlap. 

Unfortunately, signatures are large: 20 bytes per 
chunk. Expected chunk size is a function of how an- 
chors are selected. In our implementation, this size is 16 
KB, so signatures are expected to cost about 1.3 MB per 
GB of stored data. If this cost were paid only once, it 
might be acceptable. However, a node’s buddy set can 
change over time as buddies are found to be unreliable 
or as degrees of overlap change. 

Rather than send a full signature, Pastiche nodes send 
a small, random subset of their signatures called an ab- 
stract. This is motivated by the following observation: 
most data on disk belongs to files that are part of a much 
larger logical entity. For example, a Linux hacker with 
the kernel source tree has largely the same source tree as 
others working on the same version. Any machine hold- 
ing evena small number of random chunks in common 
with this source tree is likely to hold most of them. Pre- 
liminary experiments show that tens of chunkIds—a few 
hundred bytes—are enough to distinguish good matches 
from bad ones. This size is similar to that reported by 
Border for individual web objects [8]. 


3.2 Overlays: Finding a Set of Buddies 


All of a node’s buddies should have substantial over- 
lap with it to reduce storage overhead. In addition, most 
buddies should be nearby to reduce global network load 
and improve restore performance. However, at least one 
buddy must be located elsewhere to provide geographic 
diversity. As a rule of thumb, each Pastiche node main- 
tains five buddies. 

Pastiche uses two Pastry overlays to facilitate buddy 
discovery. One is a standard Pastry overlay organized 
by network proximity. The other is organized by file sys- 
tem overlap. Every Pastiche node joins a Pastry overlay 
organized by network distance. Its nodeld is a hash of 
the machine’s fully-qualified domain name. Once it has 
joined, the new node picks a random nodeld and routes 
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This figure depicts how a meta-data chunk is stored on 
disk. The chunk is stored as a log of file states, where 
each entry in the log represents the state of the file after 
the update. Entries are comprised of an attribute block, 
a time stamp, and a list of constituent chunk handles. 
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Figure 2: Meta-data Chunk Layout 


a discovery request to it. The discovery request contains 
the new node’s abstract. Each node encountered on the 
route computes its coverage-the fraction of chunks in 
the abstract stored locally—and returns it. 

If the initial probe does not generate a sufficient can- 
didate set, the probe process is repeated. Subsequent 
probes are generated by varying the first digit of the orig- 
inal nodeld. Since Pastry uses prefix routing, each probe 
will generate sets of candidates disjoint from those al- 
ready examined. We call this rotating probe a lighthouse 
sweep. 

Nodes with common installations should find a suf- 
ficient candidate set easily. However, nodes with rare 
installations will have more difficulty. Nodes that do not 
find an adequate set during a lighthouse sweep join a sec- 
ond overlay, called the coverage- rate overlay. This over- 
lay uses file system overlap rather than network hops as 
the distance metric. The new node chooses backup bud- 
dies from its Pastry neighbor set—the set of nodes en- 
countered during join with the best coverage available. 

The use of coverage rate as a distance metric has in- 
teresting implications for Pastry. Like network distance, 
coverage rate does not obey the triangle inequality. Un- 
like network distance, coverage rate is not symmetric; if 
A holds all of B’s files, the converse is probably not true. 
This means that an individual node must build its rout- 
ing state based on the correct perspective. Likewise, the 
seeding algorithm must be supplied with the new node’s 
abstract, so that it can compute coverage from the cor- 
rect point of view. 

It is possible for a malicious node to habitually under- 
or Over-report its coverage. If it under-reports, it can 
avoid being selected as a buddy. If it over-reports, it can 
attract unsuspecting clients only to discard their backup 
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This figure depicts a small skeleton. Each chunk is 
stored as a log, and each entry in the log has references 
to other chunks. The top chunk begins empty, and then 
adds another. The bottom chunk adds a data chunk, 
appends another to the end, and then removes the first 
chunk. 





Figure 3: Chunk Skeleton 


state. Unfortunately, this is possible no matter who com- 
putes coverage rates. An honest node can be given 
a random list of chunklIds as an abstract; such an ab- 
stract is unlikely to match anything. Likewise, a mali- 
cious node can cache and report abstracts sent by others 
with commonly-appearing chunkIds, hoping for a false 
match. 


3.33 Backup Protocol 


A Pastiche node has full control over what, when, and 
how often to back up. Each discrete backup event is 
viewed as a single snapshot. Nodes can subscribe to a 
calendar-based cycle, a landmark-based scheme [43], or 
any other schedule. Because a machine is responsible 
for its own archival plan, it keeps a meta-data skeleton 
for each retained snapshot. A file that is not part of the 
local machine’s current file system, but is part of one or 
more archived snapshots, has a corresponding meta-data 
entry stored on the local machine. 

The skeleton for all retained snapshots is stored as a 
collection of persistent, per-file logs, as shown in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3. The skeleton representing a machine’s cur- 
rent file system state plus all retained snapshots is stored 
both on the machine and all of its backup buddies. 

The state necessary to establish a new snapshot con- 
sists of three things: the chunks to be added to the 
backup store, the list of chunks to be removed, and the 
meta-data objects in the skeleton that change as a result. 
We call these the add set, delete set, and meta-data list. 

The snapshot process begins by shipping the host’s 
public key. This key will be associated with any new 
chunks to validate later requests to delete or replace 
them. The snapshot node then forwards the chunklIds 
for elements of the add set. If any of those chunks are 
not already stored on the buddy, the buddy fetches the 
chunks from the node. 
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Next, the node sends the delete list. The snapshot host 
adds a chunkld to the delete list only if it does not be- 
long to any snapshot the client wishes to retain. The 
delete list must be signed, and this signature is checked 
to ensure it matches the public key associated with any 
chunks scheduled for deletion. Note that deletion is not 
effected immediately. It is deferred to the end of the 
snapshot process. 

Finally, the snapshot node sends any updated meta- 
data chunks. Since they may overwrite old meta-data 
chunks, their chunkIds must also be signed. When all 
state has been transferred, the host requests a commit 
of the checkpoint. Before responding, the buddy must 
ensure that all new chunks, changed meta-data objects, 
and deleted chunklIds are stored persistently. Once that 
is complete, the buddy can respond, and later apply the 
new snapshot by performing the appropriate deletions. 

The performance of snapshots is not crucial, since 
they are asynchronous. The only exception is mark- 
ing chunkstore copy-on-write, which must be done syn- 
chronously. However, as with AFS’s volume clone op- 
eration [23], this is inexpensive. The load induced 
on a buddy by the backup protocol can be regulated 
with resource containers [2] or progress-based mecha- 
nisms [20]. This load is quantified in Section 5.2. 

The snapshot process is restartable. The most expen- 
sive phase—shipping new data chunks—makes progress 
even in the presence of failures, since new chunks are 
stored as they arrive. After the new snapshot is applied, 
a faithful buddy will have a complete copy of the meta- 
data skeleton, plus all data chunks the skeleton names. 


3.4 Restoration 


A Pastiche node retains its archive skeleton, so per- 
forming partial restores is straightforward. The node 
identifies which chunks correspond to the restore re- 
quest, and obtains them from the nearest buddy. 

Recovering the entire machine requires a way to boot- 
strap the skeleton. To do so, a Pastiche node keeps a 
copy of its root meta-data object on each member of 
its network-distance leaf set. When a machine must re- 
cover from disaster, it rejoins the distance-based over- 
lay with the same nodeld, which is computed from its 
host name. It then obtains its root node from one of its 
leaves, and decrypts it with the key generated from the 
host’s passphrase. Since the root block contains the set 
of buddies in effect when it was replicated, the node can 
recover all other state. 
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3.5 Detecting Failure and Malice 


A buddy is expected to retain backup snapshots, but 
is not required to do so. When faced with a sudden disk 
space crisis, a buddy is free to reclaim space. A buddy 
may also fail or be connected intermittently, leaving its 
ability to serve future restore requests in doubt. Finally, 
a malicious buddy may claim to store chunks without 
actually doing so. 

Pastiche employs a probabilistic mechanism to detect 
all of these situations. Before taking a new snapshot, 
each Pastiche node asks buddies for a random subset of 
chunks from the node’s archive. By requesting a modest 
number of chunks, clients can bound the probability that 
compromised backup state goes undetected. Savvy users 
of traditional backup schemes already employ this tech- 
nique as an end-to-end confirmation of correctness. If a 
buddy cannot produce data it claims to hold, the client 
removes it from its buddy list and initiates a search for a 
replacement. If a buddy has not responded for a signifi- 
cant period of time, the client likewise removes it. 

Unfortunately, this request provides only instanta- 
neous assurance; a malicious node can drop chunks af- 
ter they are requested. Thus, increasing the frequency 
of requests does not provide increased assurance, while 
increasing the size of a single request does. 

This technique assumes that a malicious party can- 
not occupy a substantial fraction of the nodeld space, 
and hence cannot produce collusion between a single 
host’s backup buddies. Defending against such Sybil at- 
tacks [18] in practice requires some centralized agency 
to certify identities [9]. Such certification is essential 
in Pastiche, because nodes can increase their chances of 
being selected as buddies by falsely over-reporting their 
coverage rates. 

Pastiche leverages the spot-check mechanism to de- 
tect snapshots belonging to decommissioned machines. 
Each buddy knows that its corresponding host does not 
fully trust it. So, the buddy expects to be probed period- 
ically. If a buddy does not hear from its corresponding 
host for an exceptionally long period, it can assume that 
the host has either been decommissioned or re-installed. 
This decision must be made very conservatively, lest a 
long-lived failure be mistaken for a voluntary removal. 

This lack of trust places some limits on Pastiche’s 
applicability; it is intended primarily for end-user sys- 
tems for which backup is currently difficult. Back-end 
repositories are already centrally managed, and adding 
backup services to them is comparatively simple. How- 
ever, Pastiche can be extended to such services by choos- 
ing one or more backup buddies to be an administered, 
trusted machine, provided the service’s expected work- 
load shows temporal locality. Without such locality, the 
performance of chunkstore is likely to be poor. 
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3.6 Preventing Greed 


A greedy host can aggressively consume space by 
using storage on many hosts and never retiring any of 
them. This is the most challenging problem faced by 
Pastiche. Pastiche needs a distributed quota enforcement 
mechanism; a node should occupy only as much space 
as it contributes. We have considered three solutions to 
this problem, but none are completely satisfactory. 

The first solution places nodes into equivalence 
classes based on the resources they consume. Each 
node monitors the overall storage costs imposed by its 
backup clients, and compares these costs to its own 
usage. Those that are much more space-intensive are 
ejected, and must search for a more suitable partner. Un- 
fortunately, this mechanism is circumvented by the Sybil 
attack. 

The second approach is to force each node to solve 
cryptographic puzzles [24] in proportion to the amount 
of storage it occupies. Forging identities is no defense 
against this, nor is spreading snapshots across more than 
the usual number of buddies. However, we dislike this 
solution for several reasons. First, it adds needless 
expense to backup, which is antithetical to Pastiche’s 
goals. Second, it trades something other than storage 
for storage space. Third, not all nodes will have equiv- 
alent processing power, so it is difficult to provision the 
solution properly. 

The third approach is to account for space with some 
form of electronic currency [12]. It is sufficient to use an 
offline protocol [4]; some amount of double-spending is 
tolerable as long as abusers can be detected eventually. 
However, currency accounting requires that backup be 
goods atomic [49]; the exchange of currency and backup 
state must be an atomic transaction. Adding this compli- 
cates Pastiche substantially. 


3.7. An Alternative Design 


Before settling on Pastiche’s current approach, we 
considered an alternative that appears to be a more nat- 
ural fit to a peer-to-peer substrate. Instead of having 
a small list of backup buddies, each holding a com- 
plete backup, this alternative stores each chunk on the 
K Pastry nodes with nodelds numerically closest to 
the chunk’s identifier. We call this alternative the fine- 
grained approach. 

The fine-grained approach has two advantages over 
Pastiche. First, it ensures that only K backup copies of 
a chunk exist anywhere in the network. Second, Pastry 
takes care of detecting failed or unresponsive hosts, and 
individual nodes need not keep track of them. 

However, the fine-grained approach also has two dis- 
advantages. The first is the loss of network proximity for 


most replicas, increasing network load during backup 
and latency during restoration. Restoration costs can 
be avoided by caching along the Pastry route taken by 
backup chunks, but this increases global disk overhead. 

The second disadvantage is the difficulty in dealing 
with malicious nodes. It is much harder for a client to 
probe for malicious nodes, since the set of nodes con- 
taining client state is on the order of the number of 
chunks. Pastiche trades disk space to reduce network 
costs and give clients the tools to ensure that their back- 
ups are safely stored. 


4 Implementation 


The Pastiche prototype consists of two main compo- 
nents: the chunkstore file system and a backup daemon. 
Chunkstore is written in C and is implemented primarily 
in user space for simplicity. The user-space component 
is called pclientd. A small, in-kernel portion imple- 
ments the vnode interface [26], integrating chunkstore 
with Linux 2.4.18. Pastiche uses the XFS device from 
Arla [51], an open source AFS implementation, for this 
in-kernel portion. 

Data is stored as individual chunks in an underly- 
ing file system. For performance reasons, Pastiche also 
maintains a cache of contiguous, decrypted copies of re- 
cently used files, called container files. Our prototype 
does not yet support whole-machine backup, because we 
have not implemented booting a kernel from chunkstore. 

The XFS device sees only container files, and 
pclientd acts as mediator between the device, the 
container files, and chunkstore. When an application 
requests a file that is not in a container, pclientd 
retrieves the meta-data chunk for that file from chunk- 
store and uses it to form a contiguous container file. 
pclientd then returns the inode of the container file 
to the device, and subsequent operations are applied to 
the container. The container file cache is managed with 
LRU replacement, given a maximum size. 

pclientd is notified of each close. If 
the corresponding file is dirty, it is scheduled 
for chunking. Chunking is deferred for 30 sec- 
onds, to avoid needless overhead for short-lived 
files [50]. We implemented convergent encryption using 
the openss1-0.9.7-beta3 cryptographic library. 
Each chunk was encrypted using a 128-bit key and the 
AES stream cipher [17]. 

Container files restore the parity between logical and 
on-disk proximity that storing chunks individually elimi- 
nates. However, storing chunks individually still induces 
some storage overhead. By storing each chunk sepa- 
rately, Pastiche files will yield more internal fragmen- 
tation than if they had been stored contiguously. Recall 
that content-based indexing generates chunks by exam- 
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ining the lower k bits in a Rabin fingerprint; if these bits 
match some target value, that offset is marked as a chunk 
boundary. On average, one would expect to lose half of 
a disk block per chunk. So, we set k to 14, giving an ex- 
pected chunk size of 16KB and expected fragmentation 
overhead to 3.1%. 

Meta-data chunks are stored as a log of updates to 
the file. Each time a file is re-chunked, the list of its 
constituent chunks is appended to the log. Deletion is 
represented with a terminal log entry. pclientd only 
appends to these logs, and thus never removes a chunk 
from chunkstore. 

The backup daemon, called backupd, is written in 
C and uses the rpc2 remote procedure call package for 
communication [44]. It acts as both the backup server 
and client. The server manages remote requests for stor- 
age and restoration, while the client supervises selec- 
tion of buddies and snapshots. Additionally, backupd 
cleans meta-data logs and reaps deleted chunks. 

backupd communicates with pclientd through 
file locking of on-disk chunks. This is simple and can 
be efficient, since backupd need not hold all locks to 
guarantee a consistent snapshot. Once the root meta-data 
chunk is read, all reachable chunks are guaranteed to re- 
main reachable, since none of them will be deleted by 
pclientd. Some meta-data chunks may still become 
tainted [25] with additional log entries. However, these 
entries can be detected via timestamps during backup 
and restore, rendering their inclusion in a snapshot harm- 
less. 

We also provide several utilities to allow users to 
manage the file system: forcesnap forces backupd 
to take a system snapshot immediately, forcechunk 
forces pclientd to chunk all files in its queue imme- 
diately, and rfile restores a file or subtree to a previ- 
ous state. Each utility communicates with pclientd 
and backupd through Unix domain sockets. 


5 Evaluation 


In evaluating our prototype, we set out to answer the 
following questions: 
What is the performance of the file system? Which 
operations perform well and which perform badly? 
How long do backups and restores take? 
How large must fingerprints be? Is the lighthouse 
sweep able to find buddies? 
Does the coverage-rate overlay yield suitable 
backup buddies? 
Are the costs to detect malicious nodes reasonable? 
All experiments were run on machines with a 550 MHz 
Pentium III Xeon processor, 256MB of memory, and a 
10k RPM SCSI Ultra wide disk, with 4.7 ms seek time, 
3.0 ms rotational latency, and 41 MB/s peak throughput. 
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This figure presents the results of a modified Andrew 
Benchmark. Times are reported in seconds, and standard 
deviations are given in parentheses. 
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Figure 4: Andrew Benchmark 
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This figure presents the results of file creation and I/O 
throughput benchmarks. Times are reported in seconds, 
and standard deviations are given in parentheses. 


Figure 5: Micro-benchmarks 


5.1 Performance 


What is the overhead induced by chunkstore? To an- 
swer this, we compare the performance of chunkstore 
to the underlying, native file system, ext2fs. We 
measure this overhead with a modified Andrew Bench- 
mark [23]. Our benchmark is identical to the original in 
form, but uses the apache 1.3.26 sourcetree. This 
source tree is 9.6MB in size; when compiled, the tree 
occupies 12MB. 

We ran five trials; the results are shown in Figure 4. 
While the make step is not I/O bound, it does experi- 
ence slight overhead. This is due in part to the cost of 
computing the Rabin fingerprints of the copied tree and 
the extra cost of creating and deleting files. The copied 
data is scheduled to be chunked when written, and 30 
seconds later—during the make step—chunking begins. 

The total overhead of 7.4% is reasonable, though the 
copy phase is expensive; it takes 80% longer in chunk- 
store. We believe that this overhead is due to excess 
meta-data management in chunkstore, rather than limits 
on peak I/O throughput. To confirm our hypothesis, we 
performed several micro-benchmarks to isolate the op- 
erations involved in copying a source tree - writing data 
and creating files. 

To examine chunkstore’s performance when cre- 
ating files and directories, we ran three differ- 
ent experiments—wide create,wide mkdir, and 
deep mkdir. In wide create, 1000 new files 
were created in the same directory. In wide mkdir 
1000 new directories were created in the same directory, 
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This figure presents theresults of the backup and restore 
experiment. Times are reported in seconds, and standard 
deviations are given in parentheses. 


Figure 6: Backup and Restore 


and in deep mkdir 1000 new directories were made 
recursively inside of one another. We again ran five trials 
of each; the results are in Figure 5. 

wide create and wide mkdir each ran about 
186% and 174% slower than ext2fs, respectively, 
while deep mkdir ran about 38% slower. Chunk- 
store’s poor performance is due to meta-data chunk and 
container file maintenance. When chunkstore creates a 
file, it must update or create three files: a new meta-data 
chunk, a new container file, and the parent meta-data 
chunk. 

The deep mkdir experiment shows that the num- 
ber of entries in the parent directory is also significant. 
This is because of the way directory entries are laid out 
in the meta-data chunks and the container files. In both 
cases, directory entries are stored in a linear array. Our 
current implementation rewrites the entire list to the con- 
tainer file and chunk whenever a new entry is added. 
During deep mkdir, there is only ever one entry in 
the list, which makes creating a file faster. 

It is also interesting to note that wide mkdir is 
somewhat faster than wide create. The reason for 
this is related to how the in-kernel XFS device handles 
file and directory creation. When a regular file is created, 
the XFS device makes an extra upcall to pclientd to 
close the newly created file, and does not make this call 
when a directory is created. 

To further verify that I/O throughput was not respon- 
sible for chunkstore’s slow copy phase in the modified 
Andrew Benchmark, we also rana bulk xfer experi- 
ment. In this experiment, a new file was created, 256MB 
of data were written to it, and then the file was closed. 
As before, we ran five trials; the results are in Figure 5. 
Chunkstore and ext 2fs performed within 1% of each 
other, meaning that their I/O throughput are statistically 
identical. 


5.2 Backing Up and Recovering a File System 
To determine the performance of our backup and re- 


store utilities, we applied them to a file system consisting 
of the openssl-0.9.7-beta3 source tree. This 13.4MB tree 


of 1641 files and 109 directories is stored in Pastiche as 
4004 chunks. 

Each of five trials consisted of four phases - copying 
the source tree into the file system, sending it to a backup 
buddy, removing the local source tree, and restoring the 
source tree from the backup buddy. Pastiche’s backup 
and restore performs comparably to the time to copy the 
source tree over NFS. The results are in Figure 6. 

It should also be noted that the demand on resources 
the buddy experiences while carrying out backup and re- 
store is very bursty. During the five trials, backupd 
used a maximum of 8MB of memory, averaged 12 disk 
transfers/sec with a maximum of 414 transfers/sec, and 
averaged a 70% idle CPU with a minimum of 13%. 


5.3. Finding Buddies 


Next we tum our attention to the buddy discovery pro- 
cess. There are three questions to answer. First, how 
large must an abstract be to discriminate good buddy 
candidates from bad ones? Second, how effective is the 
lighthouse sweep in discovering buddies? Third, how 
effective is the coverage-rate overlay in discovering bud- 
dies? To answer the first question, we took the signatures 
of seventeen machines at Michigan. These machines run 
Windows, Linux, Solaris, and various flavors of BSD. 
We also took the signatures of two freshly installed ma- 
chines. 

The first ran Windows 98 with an Office 2000 Pro- 
fessional installation, but without any service packs ap- 
plied. This machine held roughly 90 thousand chunks!. 
The second was a Linux machine running a Debian 
unstable release, configured as a conventional work- 
station with development and document processing 
tools. This machine held approximately 270 thousand 
chunks. We chose this machine as a worst case. Some of 
our comparison machines are Debian, but only one runs 
the unstable distribution. This distribution changes 
quickly, and this machine is updated infrequently. 

We computed the actual coverage for each of these 
machines given full signatures. To estimate the impact 
of smaller abstracts on coverage estimates, we took uni- 
form random samples of the signature at rates of 10%, 
1%, 0.1%, and 0.01%; there are six samples at each rate. 

The results for the Windows 98 machine are plotted 
in Figure 7(a). The x axis gives sampling rate, and the 
y axis shows coverage rate. The 100% “sample” shows 
exact coverage; each of the others is an estimate given a 
smaller sample. Each group of bars represents the cov- 
erage estimate for each of the seventeen hosts. Within 
each group, the hosts are sorted by actual coverage rate, 


'For this experiment, we used a smaller expected chunk size of 
4KB; Pastiche’s larger chunks may require slightly larger sampling 
rates. 
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Figure 7: Varying Abstract Size 


from highest to lowest. The top five matches are identi- 
fied in the legend. polystyrene is a Win98 machine 
running Office 2000, with all relevant service packs and 
security updates applied. 

The estimates are surprisingly independent of sam- 
ple size; the lowest rate produces abstracts of around 10 
chunkIds. Only soar’s estimate changes appreciably. 
However, its coverage rate is comparable to garcia’s 
and bnob1e’s; choosing either of the latter in favor of 
soar is of no consequence. 

Figure 7(b) shows the results for our Linux machine, 
the top eight matches are identified in the legend. The 
overall match rates are lower, but machines with other 
distributions still have substantial matches. As with the 
Windows 98 host, coverage estimates do not change 
materially as abstract sizes go down. Interestingly, 
bnoble, a Windows 2000 machine, has a coverage rate 
for this Debian machine of almost 15%. This is because 
bnob1e also has a stabl1e release of Debian, installed 
in a VMware virtual machine; the VMware disk image 
is stored as a regular file in Windows. Ordinarily, files 
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Figure 8: Expected Number of Buddies 


form implicit chunk boundaries in content-based index- 
ing. When viewed from the windows host, all of these 
file boundaries disappear. Despite this, content-based in- 
dexing is still able to find substantial overlap. 

Small abstracts are effective only if they are deliv- 
ered to a host that can provide good coverage. We con- 
ducted a simulation to determine how effectively light- 
house sweeps find useful buddies. This simulation uses 
SimPastry [29], a Pastry simulation/visualization tool. 

For the simulation, we populated a graph with 50 
thousand Pastiche nodes drawn from a distribution of 11 
types. 30% of all nodes are the first type, types two and 
three each comprise 20% of all nodes, types four and five 
each comprise 10%, type six comprises 5%, and types 
seven through eleven each represent 1% of the popula- 
tion. 

We simulated 25 different Pastry networks under 
these conditions. For each network, we randomly se- 
lected 1000 nodes of each type, and performed a light- 
house sweep from that node, counting the number of 
hosts of identical type found during the sweep. The re- 
sults are shown in Figure 8. Each bar gives the average 
number of matches found per sweep for each category of 
popularity; the error bars show one standard deviation. 

As expected, common nodes with representation of 
10% or higher should find an adequate number of bud- 
dies on the distance overlay. Those with lower popular- 
ity will need to join the coverage-rate overlay as well. 
We built a Pastry simulator to determine the effective- 
ness of this network. Our experiments involved 10,000 
nodes. Each node was assigned to one of a thousand 
species, one of a hundred genera, and one of ten orders. 
Nodes of the same order share 20% of their content; 
nodes of the same genus, 30%; and nodes of the same 
species, 70%. Only nodes of the same species can serve 
as backup buddies for one another. 

The results of our simulations are in Figure 9. The 
x axis give the size of the neighborhood set, and the y 
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Figure 9: Coverage-rate Simulation Results 


axis shows the percent of all nodes who found a given 
number of buddies. We ran four series of trials, varying 
the size of the neighborhood set. We found that for a 
neighborhood set size of 256, 85% were able to find at 
least one buddy in its routing table, and 72% were able 
to find at least 5. 

The results show that most nodes should be able to 
find buddies in the coverage-rate overlay. It also shows 
how important a role the neighborhood set plays in lo- 
cating buddies. Increasing the neighborhood set from 0 
to 256 increases the percent of nodes who can find at 
least one buddy from 38% to 85%; the percent of nodes 
who can find at least 5 increases from 1% to 72%. 


5.4 Determining Query Size 


Backup buddies can drop chunks, either in error or 
maliciously. If the same chunk is dropped at all replicas, 
the backup state is said to be corrupted. A node can be 
certain that its state is not corrupted by requesting all c 
chunks, but this is clearly too expensive. Instead, Pas- 
tiche nodes query just enough chunks, q, to be assured 
with some probability p that corrupted state will be de- 
tected if it exists. 

We assume that replicas cannot collude to agree on a 
specific chunk to drop. Instead, each of n replicas drops 
chunks at some rate r. A Pastiche node must set qg so that 
the probability of drops causing corruption and going 
undetected is less than or equal to p. 

If r is zero, then the chance of corruption is also zero, 
and the problem is solved trivially. On the other hand, 
if r is one, then a query of one chunk is guaranteed to 
detect corruption. However, some intermediate values 
of r require queries of more chunks. 

The analysis proceeds in two parts. First, we compute 
Pc, the probability of corruption. Second, we compute 
Pu, the probability that dropped chunks go undetected. 
These are conditionally independent for a given r, so 








8 
Backup Size (GB) 


Figure 10: Growth of Query Size 


their product expresses the event whose probability we 
wish to bound by p. 

If each replica drops each chunk with probability r, 
then the chance that a chunk is dropped at all replicas is 
r™, and the chance that it exists on at least one is 1 — r”. 
There are c chunks, so the chance that all of them exist 
on atleast one replica is (1—r”)*°. Therefore, the chance 
that at least one of them does not exist on all replicas— 
the chance of corruption—is: 


Pe =1-(1-r")*. (1) 


Suppose a node asks a buddy for a single chunk. The 
chance that the buddy can supply it is 1 — r. If the node 
asks for qg chunks simultaneously, then the chance that 
the buddy can respond successfully—the chance that 
dropped chunks go undetected—is 


pu = (1—r)!. (2) 


We want to bound the product of these to minimize 
the probability of undiscovered corruption: 


Lyi) ep (3) 


Solving for g, we get 


q 2 log, _, (ae) (4) 


Since r must take one of c+ 1 discrete values, it is feasi- 
ble to compute the maximum gq over all possible values 
of r, given n, c, and p. 

The resulting queries grow very slowly with respect 
to backup size, as shown in Figure 10. This figure shows 
total backup size on the x axis and computed query size 
on the y axis, assuming an average chunk size of 16KB 
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and five replicas. The query sizes are computed for five 
buddies, with three values of p: 10~5, 10~®, and 10”. 
Even for high degrees of assurance, the query costs are 
modest. 


6 Related Work 


Backup is critical, yet there is a surprisingly small 
amount of literature on the topic. Most work focuses on 
centralized backup of large installations (28, 36]; Cher- 
venak provides a survey of a number of different backup 
systems [13]. Current commercial systems, such as Ver- 
itas’ NetBackup, IBM’s Tivoli, and Connected’s remote 
backup service, also focus on large, centrally-managed 
repositories. 

Several projects have suggested the use of peer-to- 
peer routing and object storage systems as a substrate 
for backup, including Chord [46], Freenet [14], and Pas- 
try [41]. File systems built on them, such as PAST [42] 
and CFS [16], provide protection against machine fail- 
ure. However, they do not protect against human error, 
nor do they provide the ability to retrieve prior versions 
of files once replaced. OceanStore [40], does provide 
these benefits, but the decision of which versions to re- 
tire rests with the utility, not its clients. 

The pStore cooperative backup system [3], built on 
top of Chord, stores individual objects on a number 
nodes, rather than storing the entire set objects on a num- 
ber of nodes. However, it does not exploit inter-host 
sharing, nor does it address the problem of hosts falsely 
claiming to store data. Elnikety presents a cooperative 
backup scheme [21] that requests random blocks from 
partners, but assumes that partners either drop all or none 
of the archived state. 

A number of systems exploit duplicate data across 
files and machines to minimize the costs of archival stor- 
age. The Single Instance Store [5] detects and coalesces 
duplicate files, while Venti [38] divides files into fixed- 
size blocks and hashes those to find duplicate data. Nei- 
ther of these approaches can take advantage of small ed- 
its that move data within a file, as content-based index- 
ing does [27, 30]. Other sophisticated techniques for de- 
tecting such changes exist [1, 48], but must be run on 
pairs of files that are assumed to have overlap. 

Broder provides a mathematical foundation for detect- 
ing similarity and inclusion based on sketches [8], sim- 
ilar to Pastiche’s abstracts. Sketches of a few hundred 
bytes are able to find similarities among single docu- 
ments on the web [7]. Pastiche extends this result, to 
find similarities between entire disks. 

Rather than exploit redundancy, one can instead turn 
to the use of erasure codes [35] to stripe data across 
several replicas. Such codes allow for low-overhead 
replication, and are tolerant of the failure of one or 
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more replicas; they are employed by Myriad [11], 
OceanStore [40], and Elnikety [21]. Their main short- 
coming, compared to our simpler scheme, is that they 
require the participation of more than one node for re- 
store. 

AFS [23], Plan 9 [37], and WAFL. [22] expose a 
snapshot primitive for a variety of purposes, including 
backup. Typically, snapshots are used to stage data 
to archival media other than disk. SnapMirror [34] 
leverages WAFL’s snapshot mechanism to provide fine- 
grained, remote disk mirroring with low overhead. 


7 Conclusion 


Backup is tedious and expensive. Embarrassingly, the 
authors’ own workstations are not backed up. Only their 
user data, stored on a distributed file system, is backed 
up regularly. 

Pastiche enables automatic backup with no adminis- 
trative costs, requiring only excess disk capacity among 
a set of cooperating peers. Since Pastiche matches nodes 
who have significant data in common, this excess ca- 
pacity can be modest. Peers are selected through the 
use of two peer-to-peer overlay networks, one organized 
by network distance, the other by degree of data held in 
common. The self-organizing nature of these overlays, 
combined with mechanisms to detect failed or malicious 
peers, obviates the need for administrative intervention. 

Evaluation of our Pastiche prototype demonstrates 
that this service does not penalize file system perfor- 
mance unduly. Simulations confirm the effectiveness of 
node discovery, and analysis shows that detecting ma- 
licious hosts requires only modest resources. Pastiche 
promises to lower the barriers to backup so that all data 
can be protected, not just that judged worthy of the ex- 
pense and burden of current schemes. 
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Abstract 


Structured peer-to-peer overlay networks provide a sub- 
strate for the construction of large-scale, decentralized 
applications, including distributed storage, group com- 
munication, and content distribution. These overlays are 
highly resilient; they can route messages correctly even 
when a large fraction of the nodes crash or the network 
partitions. But current overlays are not secure; even a 
small fraction of malicious nodes can prevent correct 
message delivery throughout the overlay. This prob- 
lem is particularly serious in open peer-to-peer systems, 
where many diverse, autonomous parties without pre- 
existing trust relationships wish to pool their resources. 
This paper studies attacks aimed at preventing correct 
message delivery in structured peer-to-peer overlays and 
presents defenses to these attacks. We describe and eval- 
uate techniques that allow nodes to join the overlay, to 
maintain routing state, and to forward messages securely 
in the presence of malicious nodes. 


1 Introduction 


Structured peer-to-peer (p2p) overlays like CAN [16], 
Chord [20], Pastry [17] and Tapestry [21] provide a 
self-organizing substrate for large-scale peer-to-peer ap- 
plications. These systems provide a powerful platform 
for the construction of a variety of decentralized ser- 
vices, including network storage, content distribution, 
and application-level multicast. Structured overlays al- 
low applications to locate any object in a probabilisti- 
cally bounded, small number of network hops, while re- 
quiring per-node routing tables with only a small num- 
ber of entries. Moreover, the systems are scalable, fault- 
tolerant and provide effective load balancing. 


However, to fully realize the potential of the p2p 
paradigm, such overlay networks must be able to support 
an open environment where mutually distrusting parties 
with conflicting interests are allowed to join. Even in a 
closed system of sufficiently large scale, it may be un- 
realistic to assume that none of the participating nodes 
have been compromised by attackers. Thus, structured 


overlays must be robust to a variety of security attacks, 
including the case where a fraction of the participating 
nodes act maliciously. Such nodes may mis-route, cor- 
rupt, or drop messages and routing information. Addi- 
tionally, they may attempt to assume the identity of other 
nodes and corrupt or delete objects they are supposed to 
store on behalf of the system. 


In this paper, we consider security issues in structured 
p2p overlay networks. We describe attacks that can be 
mounted against such overlays and the applications they 
support, and present the design of secure techniques that 
can thwart such attacks. In particular, we identify se- 
cure routing as akey building blockthat can be combined 
with existing, application-specific security techniques to 
construct secure, decentralized applications upon struc- 
tured overlays. Secure routing requires (1) a secure as- 
signment of node identifiers, (2) secure routing table 
maintenance, and (3) secure message forwarding. We 
present techniques for each of these problems, and show 
how using these techniques, secure routing can be main- 
tained efficiently despite up to 25% of malicious partic- 
ipating nodes. Moreover, we show that the overhead of 
secure routing is acceptable and proportional to the frac- 
tion of malicious nodes. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
gives some background on structured p2p overlays, spec- 
ifies models and assumptions, and defines secure routing. 
Sections 3, 4 and 5 present attacks on and solutions for 
assignment of identifiers to nodes, routing table mainte- 
nance and message forwarding, respectively. Section 6 
explains how the overhead of secure routing can be min- 
imized by using self-certifying data. Finally, Section 7 
discusses related work and Section 8 provides conclu- 
sions. 


2 Background, models and solution 


In this section, we present some background on struc- 
tured p2p overlay protocols like CAN, Chord, Tapestry 
and Pastry. Space limitations prevent us from giving a 
detailed overview of each protocol. Instead, we describe 
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an abstract model of structured p2p overlay networks that 
we use to keep the discussion independent of any particu- 
lar protocol. For concreteness, we also give an overview 
of Pastry and point out relevant differences with the other 
protocols. Next, we describe models and assumptions 
used later in the paper about how faulty nodes may be- 
have. Finally, we define secure routing and outline our 
solution. 


Throughout this paper, most of the analyses and tech- 
niques are presented in terms of our abstract model, and 
should apply to other structured overlays except when 
otherwise noted. However, the security and performance 
of our techniques was fully evaluated only in the con- 
text of Pastry; a full evaluation of the techniques in other 
protocols is future work. 


2.1 Routing overlay model 


We define an abstract model of a structured p2p routing 
overlay, designed to capture the key concepts common to 
overlays like CAN, Chord, Tapestry and Pastry. 


In our model, participating nodes are assigned uni- 
form random identifiers, nodelds, from a large id space 
(e.g., the set of 128-bit unsigned integers). Application- 
specific objects are assigned unique identifiers, called 
keys, selected from the same id space. Each key is 
mapped by the overlay to a unique live node, called the 
key’s root. The protocol routes messages with a given 
key to its associated root. 


To route messages efficiently, each node maintains a 
routing table with nodelds of other nodes and their as- 
sociated IP addresses. Moreover, each node maintains a 
neighbor set, consisting of some number of nodes with 
nodelds near the current node in the id space. Since 
nodeld assignment is random, any neighbor set repre- 
sents a random sample of all participating nodes. 


For fault tolerance, application objects are stored at more 
than one node in the overlay. A replica function maps an 
object’s key to a set of replica keys, such that the set of 
replica roots associated with the replica keys represents 
a random sample of participating nodes in the overlay. 
Each replica root stores a copy of the object. 


Next, we discuss existing structured p2p overlay proto- 
cols and how they relate to our abstract model. 


2.2 Pastry 


Pastry nodelds are assigned randomly with uniform dis- 
tribution from a circular 128-bit id space. Given a 128- 
bit key, Pastry routes an associated message toward the 
live node whose nodeld is numerically closest to the key. 
Each Pastry node keeps track of its neighbor set and no- 
tifies applications of changes in the set. 


Node state: For the purpose of routing, nodeIds and 
keys are thought of as a sequence of digits in base 2° 


(b is a configuration parameter with typical value 4). A 
node's routing table is organized into 128/2° rows and 2° 
columns. The 2” entries in row r of the routing table con- 
tain the IP addresses of nodes whose nodelds share the 
first r digits with the present node’s nodeld; the r + Ith 
nodeld digit of the node in column c of row r equals c. 
The column in row r that corresponds to the value of the 
r+ Ith digit of the local node’s nodeld remains empty. 
A routing table entry is left empty if no node with the 
appropriate nodeld prefix is known. Figure 1 depicts an 
example routing table. 


Each node also maintains a neighbor set (called a “leaf 
set”). The leaf set is the set of 1 nodes with nodelds 
that are numerically closest to the present node’s nodeld, 
with 1/2 larger and //2 smaller nodelds than the cur- 
rent node’s id. The value of / is constant for all nodes 
in the overlay, with a typical value of approximately 
[8 */og,5N], where N is the number of expected nodes 
in the overlay. The leaf set ensures reliable message de- 
livery and is used to store replicas of application objects. 


Message routing: At each routing step, a node seeks to 
forward the message to a node in the routing table whose 
nodeld shares with the key a prefix that is at least one 
digit (or b bits) longer than the prefix that the key shares 
with the present node’s id. If no such node can be found, 
the message is forwarded to a node whose nodeld shares 
a prefix with the key as long as the current node, but is 
numerically closer to the key than the present node’s id. 
If no appropriate node exists in either the routing table 
or neighbor set, then the current node or its immediate 
neighbor is the message’s final destination. 


Figure 2 shows the path of an example message. Anal- 
ysis shows that the expected number of routing hops is 
slightly below log.»N, with a distribution that is tight 
around the mean. Moreover, simulation shows that the 
routing is highly resilient to crash failures. 


To achieve self-organization, Pastry nodes must dynami- 
cally maintain their node state, i.e., the routing table and 
neighbor set, in the presence of node arrivals and node 
failures. A newly arriving node with the new nodeld X 
can initialize its state by asking any existing Pastry node 
A to route a special message using X as the key. The 
message is routed to the existing node Z with nodeld nu- 
merically closest to X. X then obtains the neighbor set 
from Z and constructs its routing table by copying rows 
from the routing tables of the nodes it encountered on the 
original route from A to Z. Finally, X announces its pres- 
ence to the initial members of its neighbor set, which in 
turn update their own neighbor sets and routing tables. 
Similarly, the overlay can adapt to abrupt node failure 
by exchanging a small number of messages (O(log»N)) 
among a small number of nodes. 
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Figure 1: Routing table of a Pastry node with 
nodeld 65alx, b = 4. Digits are in base 16, x 
represents an arbitrary suffix. 


2.3. CAN, Chord, Tapestry 


Next, we briefly describe CAN, Chord and Tapestry, with 
an emphasis on the differences relative to Pastry. 


Tapestry is very similar to Pastry but differs in its ap- 
proach to mapping keys to nodes and in how it manages 
replication. In Tapestry, neighboring nodes in the names- 
pace are not aware of each other. When a node’s rout- 
ing table does not have an entry for a node that matches 
a key’s nth digit, the message is forwarded to the node 
with the next higher value in the nth digit, modulo 2°, 
found in the routing table. This procedure, called surro- 
gate routing, maps keys to a unique live node if the node 
routing tables are consistent. Tapestry does not have a 
direct analog to a neighbor set, although one can think of 
the lowest populated level of the Tapestry routing table 
as a neighbor set. For fault tolerance, Tapestry’s replica 
function produces a set of random keys, yielding a set 
of replica roots at random points in the id space. The 
expected number of routing hops in Tapestry is log2N. 


Chord uses a 160-bit circular id space. Unlike Pastry, 
Chord forwards messages only in clockwise direction in 
the circular id space. Instead of the prefix-based routing 
table in Pastry, Chord nodes maintain a routing table con- 
sisting of up to 160 pointers to other live nodes (called a 
“finger table’). The ith entry in the finger table of noden 
refers to the live node with the smallest nodeld clockwise 
fromn-+2!—!. The first entry points to n’s successor, and 
subsequent entries refer to nodes at repeatedly doubling 
distances from n. Each node in Chord also maintains 
pointers to its predecessor and to its n successors in the 
nodeld space (this successor list represents the neighbor 
set in our model). Like Pastry, Chord’s replica function 
maps an object’s key to the nodelds in the neighbor set 
of the key’s root, i.e., replicas are stored in the neighbor 
set of the key’s root for fault tolerance. The expected 
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Figure 2: Routing a message from node 
65al fc with key d46alc. The dots depict live 
nodes in Pastry’s circular namespace. 


number of routing hops in Chord is 5logaN ; 


CAN routes messages in a d-dimensional space, where 
each node maintains a routing table with O(d) entries 
and any node can be reached in (d/4)(N'/4) routing hops 
on average. The entries in a node’s routing table refer to 
its neighbors in the d-dimensional space. CAN’s neigh- 
bor table duals as both the routing table and the neighbor 
set in our model. Like Tapestry, CAN’s replica function 
produces random keys for storing replicas at diverse lo- 
cations. Unlike Pastry, Tapestry and Chord, CAN’s rout- 
ing table does not grow with the network size, but the 
number of routing hops grows faster than JogN in this 
case. 


Tapestry and Pastry construct their overlay in a Internet 
topology-aware manner to reduce routing delays and net- 
work utilization. In these protocols, routing table entries 
can be chosen arbitrarily from an entire segment of the 
nodeld space without increasing the expected number of 
routing hops. The protocols exploit this by initializing 
the routing table to refer to nodes that are nearby in the 
network topology and have the appropriate nodeld pre- 
fix. This greatly facilitates proximity routing [17]. How- 
ever, it also makes these systems vulnerable to certain 
attacks, as shown in Section 4. 


The choice of entries in CAN’s and Chord’s routing ta- 
bles is tightly constrained. The CAN routing table en- 
tries refer to specific neighboring nodes in each dimen- 
sion, while the Chord finger table entries refer to specific 
points in the nodeld space. This makes proximity rout- 
ing harder but it protects nodes from attacks that exploit 
attacking nodes’ proximity to their victims. 


2.4 System model 


The system runs on a set of N nodes that form an over- 
lay using one of the protocols described in the previous 
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section. We assume a bound f (0 < f < 1) on the frac- 
tion of nodes that may be faulty. Faults are modeled 
using a constrained-collusion Byzantine failure model, 
i.e., faulty nodes can behave arbitrarily and they may not 
all necessarily be operating as a single conspiracy. The 
set of faulty nodes is partitioned into independent coali- 
tions, which are disjoint sets with size bounded by cN 
(1/N<c< f). When c= f, all faulty nodes may collude 
with each other to cause the most damage to the system. 
We model the case where nodes are grouped into multi- 
ple independent coalitions by setting c < f. Members of 
a coalition can work together to corrupt the overlay but 
are unaware of nodes in other coalitions. We studied the 
behavior of the system with c ranging from 1/N to f to 
model different failure scenarios. 


We assume that every node in the p2p overlay has a static 
IP address at which it can be contacted. In this paper, 
we ignore nodes with dynamically assigned IP addresses, 
and nodes behind network address translation boxes or 
firewalls. While p2p overlays can be extended to address 
these concerns, this paper focuses on more traditional 
network hosts. 


The nodes communicate over normal Internet connec- 
tions. We distinguish between two types of communica- 
tion: network-level, where nodes communicate directly 
without routing through the overlay, and overlay-level, 
where messages are routed through the overlay using 
one of the protocols discussed in the previous section. 
We use cryptographic techniques to prevent adversaries 
from observing or modifying network-level communica- 
tion between correct nodes. An adversary has complete 
control over network-level communication to and from 
nodes that it controls. This can compromise overlay- 
level communication that is routed through a faulty node. 
Adversaries may delay messages between correct nodes 
but we assume that any message sent by acorrect node to 
a correct destination over an overlay route with no faulty 
nodes is delivered within time D with probability Pp. 


2.5 Secure routing 


Next, we define a secure routing primitive that can be 
combined with existing techniques to construct secure 
applications on structured p2p overlays. Subsequent sec- 
tions show how to implement the secure routing prim- 
itive under the fault and network models that we de- 
scribed in the previous section. 


The routing primitives implemented by current struc- 
tured p2p overlays provide a best-effort service to de- 
liver a message to a replica root associated with a given 
key. With malicious overlay nodes, the message may be 
dropped or corrupted, or it may be delivered to a mali- 
cious node instead of a legitimate replica root. Therefore, 
these primitives cannot be used to construct secure appli- 
cations. For example, when inserting an object, an appli- 
cation cannot ensure that the replicas are placed on le- 
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gitimate, diverse replica roots as opposed to faulty nodes 
that impersonate replica roots. Even if applications use 
cryptographic methods to authenticate objects, malicious 
nodes may still corrupt, delete, deny access to or supply 
stale copies of all replicas of an object. 


To address this problem, we define a secure routing prim- 
itive. The secure routing primitive ensures that when a 
non-faulty node sends a message to a key k, the message 
reaches all non-faulty members in the set of replica roots 
Rx with very high probability. Ry is defined as the set of 
nodes that contains, for each member of the set of replica 
keys associated with k, a live root node that is responsible 
for that replica key. In Pastry, for instance, R; is simply a 
set of live nodes with nodelds numerically closest to the 
key. Secure routing ensures that (1) the message is even- 
tually delivered, despite nodes that may corrupt, drop or 
misroute the message; and (2) the message is delivered 
to all legitimate replica roots for the key, despite nodes 
that may attempt to impersonate a replica root. 


Secure routing can be combined with existing security 
techniques to safely maintain state in a structured p2p 
overlay. For instance, self-certifying data can be stored 
on the replica roots, or a Byzantine-fault-tolerant repli- 
cation algorithm like BFT [4] can be used to maintain 
the replicated state. Secure routing guarantees that the 
replicas are initially placed on legitimate replica roots, 
and that a lookup message reaches a replica if one exists. 
Similarly, secure routing can be used to build other se- 
cure services, such as maintaining file metadata and user 
quotas in a distributed storage utility. The details of such 
services are beyond the scope of this paper. 


Implementing the secure routing primitive requires the 
solution of three problems: securely assigning nodelds 
to nodes, securely maintaining the routing tables, and 
securely forwarding messages. Secure nodeld assign- 
ment ensures that an attacker cannot choose the value of 
nodelds assigned to the nodes that the attacker controls. 
Without it, the attacker could arrange to control all repli- 
cas of a given object, or to mediate all traffic to and from 
a victim node. 


Secure routing table maintenance ensures that the frac- 
tion of faulty nodes that appear in the routing tables of 
correct nodes does not exceed, on average, the fraction 
of faulty nodes in the entire overlay. Without it, an at- 
tacker could prevent correct message delivery, given only 
arelatively small number of faulty nodes. Finally, secure 
message forwarding ensures that at least one copy of a 
message sent to a key reaches each correct replica root 
for the key with high probability. Sections 3, 4 and 5 
describe solutions to each of these problems. 


3 Secure nodeld assignment 


The performance and security of structured p2p over- 
lay networks depend on the fundamental assumption that 
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there is a uniform random distribution of nodelds that 
cannot be controlled by an attacker. This section dis- 
cusses what goes wrong when the attacker violates this 
assumption, and how this problem can be addressed. 


3.1 Attacks 


Attackers who can choose nodelds can compromise the 
integrity of a structured p2p overlay, without needing to 
control a particularly large fraction of the nodes. For ex- 
ample, an attacker may partition a Pastry or Chord over- 
lay if she controls two complete and disjoint neighbor 
sets. Such attackers may also target particular victim 
nodes by carefully choosing nodelds. For example, they 
may arrange for every entry in a victim’s routing table 
and neighbor set to point to a hostile node in a Chord 
overlay. At that point, the victim’s access to the overlay 
network is completely mediated by the attacker. 


Attackers who can choose nodelds can also control ac- 
cess to target objects. The attacker can choose the closest 
nodelds to all replica keys for a particular target object, 
thus controlling all replica roots. As a result, the attacker 
could delete, corrupt, or deny access to the object. Even 
when attackers cannot choose nodelds, they may still be 
able to mount all the attacks above (and more) if they can 
obtain a large number of legitimate nodelds easily. This 
is known as a Sybil attack [10]. 


Previous approaches to nodeld assignment have ei- 
ther assumed nodelds are chosen randomly by the new 
node [5] or compute nodelds by hashing the IP address 
of the node [20]. Neither approach is secure because an 
attacker has the opportunity either to choose nodelds that 
are not necessarily random, or to choose an IP address 
that hashes to a desired interval in the nodeld space. Par- 
ticularly as IPv6 is deployed, even modest attackers will 
have more potential IP addresses at their disposal than 
there are likely to be nodes in a given p2p network. 


3.2 Solution: certified nodelds 


One solution to securing the assignment of nodelds is 
to delegate the problem to a central, trusted authority. 
We use a set of trusted certification authorities (CAs) to 
assign nodelds to principals and to sign nodeld cer tifi- 
cates, which bind a random nodeld to the public key that 
speaks for its principal and an IP address. The CAs en- 
sure that nodelds are chosen randomly from the id space, 
and prevent nodes from forging nodelds. Furthermore, 
these certificates give the overlay a public key infras- 
tructure, suitable for establishing encrypted and authen- 
ticated channels between nodes. 


Like conventional CAs, ours can be offline to reduce the 
risk of exposing certificate signing keys. They are not 
involved in the regular operation of the overlay. Nodes 
with valid nodeld certificates can join the overlay, route 
messages, and leave repeatedly without involvement of 
the CAs. As with any CA infrastructure, the CA’s public 


keys must be well known, and can be installed as part 
of the node software itself, as is done with current Web 
browsers. 


The inclusion of an IP address in the certificate deserves 
some explanation. Some p2p protocols, such as Tapestry 
and Pastry, measure the network delay between nodes 
and choose routing table entries that minimize delay. If 
an attacker with multiple legitimate nodeld certificates 
could freely swap certificates among nodes it controls, it 
might be able to increase the fraction of attacker’s nodes 
in a target node’s routing table. By binding the nodeld to 
an IP address, it becomes harder for an attacker to move 
nodelds across nodes. We allow multiple nodeld certifi- 
cates per IP address because the IP addresses of nodes 
may change and because otherwise, attackers could deny 
service by hijacking victim’s IP addresses. 


A downside of binding nodelds to IP addresses is that, if 
anode’s IP address changes, either as a result of dynamic 
address assignment, host mobility, or organizational net- 
work changes, then the node’s old certificate and nodeld 
become invalid. In p2p systems where IP addresses are 
allowed to change dynamically, nodeld swapping attacks 
may be unavoidable. 


Certified nodeIds work well when nodes have fixed 
nodelds, which is the case in Chord, Pastry, and Tapestry. 
However, it might be harder to secure nodeld assign- 
ment in CAN. CAN nodelds represent a zone in a d- 
dimensional space that is split in half when a new node 
joins [16]. Both the nodeld of the original node and the 
nodeld of the joining node change during this process. 


3.2.1 Sybil attacks 


While nodeld assignment by a CA ensures that nodelds 
are chosen randomly, it is also important to prevent an 
attacker from easily obtaining a large number of nodeld 
certificates. One solution is to require an attacker to pay 
money for certificates, via credit card or any other suit- 
able mechanism. With this solution, the cost of an attack 
grows naturally with the size of the network. For exam- 
ple, if nodeld certificates cost $20, controlling 10% of an 
overlay with 1,000 nodes costs $2,000 and the cost rises 
to $2,000,000 with 1,000,000 nodes. The cost of targeted 
attacks is even higher; it costs an expected $20,000 to ob- 
tain the closest nodeld to a particular point in the id space 
in an overlay with 1,000 nodes. Apart from making at- 
tacks economically expensive, these fees can also fund 
the operation of the CAs. 


Another solution is to bind nodelds to real-world iden- 
tities instead of charging money. In practice, differ- 
ent forms of CAs are suitable in different situations. 
The identity-based CA is the preferred solution in “‘vir- 
tual private” overlays run by an organization that al- 
ready maintains employment or membership records 
with strong identity checks. In an open Internet deploy- 
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ment, a money-only CA may be more suitable because 
it avoids the complexities of authenticating real-world 
identities. 


None of the known solutions to nodeld assignment are 
effective when the overlay network is very small. For 
small overlay networks, we must require that all mem- 
bers of the network are trusted not to cheat. Only when 
a network reaches a critical mass, where it becomes suf- 
ficiently hard for an attacker to muster enough resources 
to control a significant fraction of the overlay, should un- 
trusted nodes be allowed to join. 


3.3 Rejected: distributed nodeld generation 


The CAs represent points of failure, vulnerable to both 
technical and legal attacks. Also, for some p2p net- 
works, it may be cumbersome to require users to spend 
money or prove their real-world identities. Therefore, 
it would be desirable to construct secure p2p overlays 
without requiring centralized authorities, fees or iden- 
tity checks. Unfortunately, fully decentralized nodelId 
assignment appears to have fundamental security limi- 
tations [10]. None of the methods we are aware of can 
ultimately prevent a determined attacker from acquiring 
a large collection of nodelds. 


However, several techniques may be able to, at a mini- 
mum, moderate the rate at which an attacker can acquire 
nodelds. One possible solution is to require prospective 
nodes to solve crypto puzzles [15] to gain the right to 
use a nodeld, an approach that has been taken to address 
a number of denial of service attacks [13, 8]. Unfortu- 
nately, the cost of solving a crypto puzzle must be accept- 
able to the slowest legitimate node, yet the puzzle must 
be hard enough to sufficiently slow down an attacker with 
access to many fast machines. This conflict limits the ef- 
fectiveness of any such technique. 


For completeness, we briefly describe here one relatively 
simple approach to generate certified nodelds in a com- 
pletely distributed fashion using crypto puzzles. The idea 
is to require new nodes to generate a key pair with the 
property that the SHA-1 hash of the public key has the 
first p bits zero. The expected number of operations re- 
quired to generate such a key pair is 2”. The properties 
of public-key cryptography allow the nodes to use a se- 
cure hash of the public key as their nodeId. This hash 
should be computed using SHA-1 with a different ini- 
tialization vector or MDS to avoid reducing the number 
of random bits in nodeIds. Nodes can prove that they 
performed the required amount of work to use a nodeId 
without revealing information that would allow others to 
reuse their work. The value of p can be set to achieve the 
desired level of security. 


It is also possible to bind IP addresses with nodelds to 
avoid attacks on overlays that exploit network locality. 
The idea is to require nodes to consume resources in or- 


der to be able to use a given nodeld with an IP address. 
We do this by requiring nodes to find a string x such 
that SHA-1(SHA-1 (ipaddr,x),nodeld) has p' bits equal to 
zero. Nodes would be required to present such an x for 
the pair (nodeld,ipaddr) to be accepted by others. 


Finally, it is possible to periodically invalidate nodelds 
by having some trusted entity broadcast to the overlay 
a message supplying a different initialization vector for 
the hash computations. This makes it harder for an at- 
tacker to accumulate many nodelds over time and to 
reuse nodelds computed for one overlay in another over- 
lay. However, it requires legitimate nodes to periodically 
spend additional time and communication to maintain 
their membership in the overlay. 


4 Secure routing table maintenance 


We now turn our attention to the problem of secure rout- 
ing table maintenance. The routing table maintenance 
mechanisms are used to create routing tables and neigh- 
bor sets for joining nodes, and to maintain them after cre- 
ation. Ideally, each routing table and neighbor set should 
have an average fraction of only f random entries that 
point to nodes controlled by the attacker (called “bad en- 
tries”). But attackers can increase the fraction of bad en- 
tries by supplying bad routing updates, which reduces the 
probability of routing successfully to replica roots. 


Preventing attackers from choosing. nodelds is necessary 
to avoid this problem but it is not sufficient as illustrated 
by the two attacks discussed next. We also discuss solu- 
tions to this problem. 


4.1 Attacks 


The first attack is aimed at routing algorithms that use 
network proximity information to improve routing ef- 
ficiency: attackers may fake proximity to increase the 
fraction of bad routing table entries. For example, the 
network model that we assumed allows an attacker to 
control communication to and from faulty nodes that it 
controls. When a correct node p sends a probe to es- 
timate delay to a faulty node with a certain nodeld, an 
attacker can intercept the probe and have the faulty node 
closest to p reply to it. If the attacker controls enough 
faulty nodes spread over the Internet, it can make nodes 
that it controls appear close to correct nodes to increase 
the probability that they are used for routing. The at- 
tack is harder when c (the maximal fraction of colluding 
nodes) is small even if f is large. 


This attack can be ruled out by a more restrictive com- 
munication model, since nodeld certificates bind JP ad- 
dresses to nodelds (see Section 3.2). For example, if 
faulty nodes can only observe messages that are sent to 
their own IP address [19], this attack is prevented. But 
note that a rogue ISP or corporation with several offices 
around the world could easily perform this attack by con- 
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figuring their routers appropriately. The attack is also 
possible if there is any other form of indirection that the 
attacker can control, e.g., mobile IPv6. 


The second attack does not manipulate proximity infor- 
mation. Instead, it exploits the fact that it is hard to de- 
termine whether routing updates are legitimate in overlay 
protocols like Tapestry and Pastry. Nodes receive routing 
updates when they join the overlay and when other nodes 
join, and they fetch routing table rows from other nodes 
in their routing table periodically to patch holes and re- 
duce hop delays. In these systems, attackers can more 
easily supply routing updates that always point to faulty 
nodes. This simple attack causes the fraction of bad rout- 
ing table entries to increase toward one as the bad routing 
updates are propagated. More precisely, routing updates 
from correct nodes point to a faulty node with probability 
at least f whereas this probability can be as high as one 
for routing updates from faulty nodes. Correct nodes re- 
ceive updates from other correct nodes with probability 
at most 1 — f and from faulty nodes with probability at 
least f. Therefore, the probability that a routing table en- 
try is faulty after an update is at least (1 —f) x f+ fx 1, 
which is greater than f. This effect cascades with each 
subsequent update, causing the fraction of faulty entries 
to tend towards one. 


Systems without strong constraints on the set of nodelds 
that can fill each routing table slot are more vulnerable to 
this attack. Pastry and Tapestry impose very weak con- 
straints at the top levels of routing tables. This flexibility 
makes it hard to determine if routing updates are unbi- 
ased but it allows these systems to effectively exploit net- 
work proximity to improve routing performance. CAN 
and Chord impose strong constraints on nodelds in rout- 
ing table entries: they need to be the closest nodelds to 
some point in the id space. This makes it hard to ex- 
ploit network proximity to improve performance but it is 
good for security; if attackers cannot choose the nodelds 
they control, the probability that an attacker controls the 
nodeld closest to a point in the id space is f. 


4.2 Solution: constrained routing table 


To enable secure routing table maintenance, it is impor- 
tant to impose strong constraints on the set of nodelds 
that can fill each slot in a routing table. For example, 
the entry in each slot can be constrained to be the closest 
nodeld to some point in the id space as in Chord. This 
constraint can be verified and it is independent of net- 
work proximity information, which can be manipulated 
by attackers. 


The solution that we propose uses two routing tables: 
one that exploits network proximity information for ef- 
ficient routing (as in Pastry and Tapestry), and one that 
constrains routing table entries (as in Chord). In normal 
operation, the first routing table is used to forward mes- 
sages to achieve good performance. The second one is 


used only when the efficient routing technique fails. We 
use the test in Section 5.2 to detect when routing fails. 


We modified Pastry to use this solution. We use the nor- 
mal locality-aware Pastry routing table and an additional 
constrained Pastry routing table. In the locality-aware 
routing table of a node with identifier i, the slot at level 
1 and domain d can contain any nodeld that shares the 
first | digits with i and has the valued in the / + Ist digit. 
In the constrained routing table, the entry is further con- 
strained to point to the closest nodeld to a point p in the 
domain. We define p as follows: it shares the first | digits 
with i, it has the value d in the / + Ist digit, and it has the 
same remaining digits as i. 


Pastry’s message forwarding works with the constrained 
routing table without modifications. The same would be 
true with Tapestry. But the algorithms to initialize and 
maintain the routing table were modified as follows. 


All overlay routing algorithms rely on a bootstrap node 
to initialize the routing state of a newly joining node. The 
bootstrap node is responsible for routing a message using 
the nodeld of the joining node as the key. If the bootstrap 
node is faulty, it can completely corrupt the view of the 
overlay network as seen by the new node. Therefore, it 
is necessary to use a set of diverse bootstrap nodes large 
enough to ensure that with very high probability, at least 
one of them is correct. The use of nodeld certificates 
makes the task of choosing such a set easier because the 
attacker cannot forge nodelds. 


A newly joining node, n, picks a set of bootstrap nodes 
and asks all of them to route using its nodeld as the key. 
Then, non-faulty bootstrap nodes use secure forwarding 
techniques (described in Section 5.2) to obtain the neigh- 
bor set for the joining node. Node n collects the proposed 
neighbor sets from each of the bootstrap nodes, and picks 
the “closest” live nodeIds from each proposed set to be 
its neighbor set (where the definition of closest is proto- 
col specific). 


The locality-aware routing table is initialized as before 
by collecting rows from the nodes along the route to the 
nodeld. The difference is that there are several routes; n 
picks the entry with minimal network delay from the set 
of candidates it receives for each routing table slot. 


Each entry in the constrained routing table can be initial- 
ized by using secure forwarding to obtain the live nodeId 
closest to the desired point p in the id space. This is 
similar to what is done in Chord. The problem is that it 
is quite expensive with b > 1 (recall that b controls the 
number of columns in the routing table of Tapestry and 
Pastry). To reduce the overhead, we can take advantage 
of the fact that, by induction, the constrained routing ta- 
bles of the nodes in n’s neighbor set point to entries that 
are close to the desired point p. Therefore, n can collect 
routing tables from the nodes in its neighbor set and use 
them to initialize its constrained routing table. From the 
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set of candidates that it receives for each entry, it picks 
the nodeld that is closest to the desired point for that en- 
try. As a side effect of this process, n informs the nodes 
in its neighbor set of its arrival. 


We exploit the symmetry in the constrained routing table 
to inform nodes that need to update their routing tables 
to reflect n’s arrival: n checks its neighbor set and the set 
of candidates for each entry to determine which candi- 
dates should update routing table entries to point to n. It 
informs those candidates of its arrival. 


To ensure neighbor set stabilization in the absence of new 
joins and leaves, n informs the members of its neighbor 
set whenever it changes and it periodically retransmits 
this information until its receipt is acknowledged. 


5 Secure message forwarding 


The use of certified nodelds and secure routing table 
maintenance ensure that each constrained routing table 
(and neighbor set) has an average fraction of only f ran- 
dom entries that point to nodes controlled by the attacker. 
But routing with the constrained routing table is not suf- 
ficient because the attacker can reduce the probability of 
successful delivery by simply not forwarding messages 
according to the algorithm. The attack is effective even 
when f is small, as we will show. This section describes 
an efficient solution to this problem. 


5.1 Attacks 


All structured p2p overlays provide a primitive to send a 
message to a key. In the absence of faults, the message is 
delivered to the root node for the key after an average of 
h routing hops. But routing may fail if any of the h— 1 
nodes along the route between the sender and the root are 
faulty; faulty nodes may simply drop the message, route 
the message to the wrong place, or pretend to be the key’s 
root. Therefore, the probability of routing successfully 
between two correct nodes when a fraction f of the nodes 
is faulty is only: (1 — f)"~!, which is independent of c. 


The root node for a key may itself be faulty. As discussed 
before, applications can tolerate root faults by replicat- 
ing the information associated with the key on several 
nodes — the replica roots. Therefore, the probability 
of routing successfully to a correct replica root is only: 
o = (1—f)". The value of h depends on the overlay: it is 
(d/4)(N}/4) in CAN, log2(N)/2 in Chord, and log,5(N) 
in Pastry and Tapestry. 


We ran simulations of Pastry to validate this model. The 
model predicts a probability of success slightly lower 
than the probability that we observed in the simulations 
(because the number of Pastry hops is slightly less than 
logy» (N) on average [3]) but the error was below 2%. 


Figure 3 plots the probability of routing to a correct 
replica in Pastry (computed using the model) for differ- 
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Figure 3: Probability of routing to a correct replica. 


ent values of f, N, and b=4. The probability drops 
quite fast when f or N increase. Even with only 10% 
of the nodes compromised, the probability of successful 
routing is only 65% when there are 100,000 nodes in a 
Pastry overlay. 


In CAN, Pastry, and Tapestry, applications can reduce 
the number of hops by increasing the value of d or b. 
Fewer hops increase the probability of routing correctly. 
For example, the probability of successful delivery with 
f =0.1 and 100,000 nodes is 65% in Pastry when b = 4 
and 75 % when b = 6. But increasing b also increases the 
cost of routing table maintenance; a high probability of 
routing success requires an impractically large value of 
b. Chord currently uses a fixed b = 1, which results in 
a low probability of success, e.g., the probability is only 
42% under the same conditions. 


5.2 Solution: detect faults, use diverse routes 


The results in Figure 3 show that it is important to devise 
mechanisms to route securely. We want a secure routing 
primitive that takes a message and a destination key and 
ensures that with very high probability at least one copy 
of the message reaches each correct replica root for the 
key. The question is how to do this efficiently. 


Our approach is to route a message efficiently and to ap- 
ply a failure test to determine if routing worked. We only 
use more expensive redundant routing when the failure 
test returns positive. In more detail, our secure rout- 
ing primitive routes a message efficiently to the root of 
the destination key using the locality-aware routing ta- 
ble. Then, it collects the prospective set of replica roots 
from the prospective root node and applies the failure 
test to the set. If the test is negative, the prospective 
replica roots are accepted as the correct ones. If it is pos- 
itive, message copies are sent over diverse routes toward 
the various replica roots such that with high probability 
each correct replica root is reached. We start by describ- 
ing how to implement the failure test. Then we explain 
redundant routing and why we rejected an alternate ap- 
proach called iterative routing. 
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5.2.1 Routing failure test 


The failure test takes a key and a set of prospective 
replica roots for the key. It returns negative if the set 
of roots is likely to be correct for the key. Otherwise, it 
returns positive. Of course, routing can fail without the 
sender ever receiving a set of prospective replica roots. 
The sender detects this by starting a timer when it sends 
a message. If it does not receive a response before the 
timer expires, the failure test returns positive triggering 
the use of redundant routing. 


Detecting routing failures is difficult because a coalition 
of faulty nodes can pretend to be the legitimate replica 
roots for a given key. Since the replica roots are de- 
termined by the structure of the overlay, a node whose 
nodeld is far from the key must rely on overlay routing 
to determine the correct set of replica roots. But if a mes- 
sage is routed by a faulty node, the adversary can fabri- 
cate a credible route and replica root set that contain only 
nodes it controls. Furthermore, it might be the case that 
the adversary just happens to legitimately control one of 
the actual replica roots. This problem is common to all 
structured p2p overlay protocols. 


The routing failure test is based on the observation that 
the average density of nodelds per unit of “volume” in 
the id space is greater than the average density of faulty 
nodelds. The test works by comparing the density of 
nodelds in the neighbor set of the sender with the den- 
sity of nodelds close to the replica roots of the destina- 
tion key. We describe the test in detail only in the context 
of Pastry to simplify the presentation; the generalization 
to other overlays is straightforward. Overlays that dis- 
tribute replica keys for a key uniformly over the id space 
can still use this check by comparing the density at the 
sender with the average distance between each replica 
key and its root’s nodeld. 


In Pastry, the set of replica roots for a key is a subset of 
the neighbor set of the key’s root node, called the key’s 
root neigbor set. Each correct node p computes the aver- 
age numerical distance, 1p, between consecutive nodelds 
in its neighbor set. The neighbor set of p contains / + 1 
live nodes: p, the //2 nodes with the closest nodelds 
less than p’s, and the //2 nodes with the closest nodelds 
greater than p’s. To test a prospective root neighbor set, 
rn= ido,...,idi41, for a key x, p checks that: 


1. all nodelds in rn have a valid nodeld certificate, the 
closest nodeld to the key is the middle one, and the 
nodelds satisfy the definition of a neighbor set 


2. the average numerical distance, u,;,, between con- 
secutive nodelds in rn satisfies: pry < Up XY 


If rn satisfies both conditions, the test returns negative; 
otherwise, it returns positive. The test can be inaccurate 
in one of two ways: it can return a false positive when the 
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prospective root neighbor set is correct, or it can return a 
false negative when the prospective set is incorrect. We 
call the probability of false positives & and the proba- 
bility of false negatives B. The parameter y controls the 
trade off between o and B. Intuitively, increasing y de- 
creases © but it also increases . 


Assuming that there are N live nodes with nodelds uni- 
formly distributed over the id space (which has length 
D= 2128) the distances between consecutive nodelds 
are approximately independent exponential random vari- 
ables with mean D/N for large N. The same holds for the 
distances between consecutive nodelds of faulty nodes 
that can collude together but the mean is D/(c x N). It 
is interesting to note that o and B are independent of f. 
They only depend on the upper bound, c, on the fraction 
of colluding nodes because faulty nodes only know the 
identities of faulty nodes that they collude with. 


Under these assumptions, we have derived the following 
expressions to compute « and £ (see detailed derivation 
in the Appendix): 


nek nek co teal) poo yk-1 ,~Kk(v-1) 
n Ke i, wre [ e aah 
o ¥! 


ak) = GRR ID (n—1)! Jw (kK—1)! 


1 
B(n, k,¥,¢) = a(k,n, a 


These expressions can be used to compute & and 6 nu- 
merically. We also computed the following closed-form 
upper bounds for a and B: 


rt 
aes exp{ -t[(r+ toe -tozy] } 


B <exp {-«[(r+ 1) log ae + log(ye)| \ 


where n is the number of distance samples used to com- 
pute pp, k is the number of distance samples used to com- 
pute uU;n, and r= n/k. The test above used n = k =1. 


The analysis shows that & and B are independent of N 
(provided k < N), and that the test’s accuracy can be 
improved by increasing the number of distance samples 
used to compute the means. It is easy to increase the 
number of samples n used to compute 7, by augment- 
ing the mechanism that is already in place to stabilize 
neighbor sets. This mechanism propagates nodelds that 
are added and removed from a neighbor set to the other 
members of the set; it can be extended to propagate 
nodelds further but we omit the details due to lack of 
space. It is hard to increase the number of samples used 
to compute p1;n because of some attacks that we describe 
below. Therefore, we keep k = !. 


We ran several simulations to evaluate the effectiveness 
of our routing failure test. The simulations ran in a sys- 
tem with 100,000 random nodelds. Figure 4 plots values 
of o and B for different values of y with f = c = 0.3, the 
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Figure 4: Routing failure test: probability of false pos- 
itives (&) and negatives (8). The predicted curves are 
almost indistinguishable from the simulation measure- 
ments but the upper bounds are not tight. 


number of samples at the sender is n = 256, and the num- 
ber of root neighbors is k = / = 32. The figure shows pre- 
dicted values computed numerically, the upper bounds, 
and values measured in the simulations. The predicted 
curves match the measured curves almost exactly but the 
upper bounds are not very tight. The minimum error 
is obtained when a = B, which is equal to 0.0008 with 
y = 1.72 in this case. 


Attacks: There are several attacks that could invalidate 
the analysis and weaken our routing failure test. First, the 
attacker can collect nodeld certificates of nodes that have 
left the overlay, and use them to increase the density of 
a prospective root neighbor set. Second, the attacker can 
include both nodelds of nodes it controls and nodelds of 
correct nodes in a prospective root neighbor set. Both 
attacks can reduce the probability that messages reach 
all correct replica roots. The second attack is harder to 
counter in overlays that distribute replica keys over the id 
space because replica roots have no detailed knowledge 
about the nodelds close to other replica keys. 


These attacks can be avoided by having the sender con- 
tact all the prospective root neighbors to determine if 
they are live and if they have a nodeld certificate that 
was omitted from the prospective root neighbor set. To 
implement this efficiently, the prospective root returns to 
the sender a message with the list of nodeld certificates, 
a list with the secure hashes of the neighbor sets reported 
by each of the prospective root neighbors, and the set of 
nodelds (not in the prospective root neighbor set) that are 
used to compute the hashes in this list. The sender checks 
that the hashes are consistent with the identifiers of the 
prospective root neighbors. Then, it sends each prospec- 
tive root neigbor the corresponding neighbor set hash for 
confirmation. 


In the absence of faults, the root neighbors will confirm 
the hashes and the sender can perform the density com- 
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Figure 5: Routing failure test: minimum error probabil- 
ity without nodeld suppression attacks and varying num- 
ber of samples. 


parison immediately. For a sufficiently large timeout, 
this happens with probability t = binom(0;k, f), where 
binom is the binomial distribution [6] and k is the num- 
ber of root neighbors. With faulty nodes in the prospec- 
tive root neighbor set, the routing failure test may re- 
quire more communication before the density check can 
be run. We are still studying the best strategy to deal with 
this case. Currently, we consider the test failed when the 
prospective root neighbors don’t agree and use redundant 
routing. But, it may be worthwhile investing some addi- 
tional communication before reverting to redundant rout- 
ing. 

In addition to these attacks, there is anodeld suppression 
attack that seems to be unavoidable and significantly de- 
creases the accuracy of this test. The attacker can sup- 
press nodelds close to the sender by leaving the over- 
lay, which increases B. Similarly, the attacker can sup- 
press nodelds in the root neighbor set, which increases 
ca. Furthermore, the attacker can alternate between the 
two modes and honest nodes have no way of detecting in 
which mode they are operating. 


We ran simulations to compute the minimum error prob- 
ability (& = B) with and without nodeld suppression at- 
tacks for different values of c = f. The probability of 
error increases fast with c and it is higher than 0.001 for 
c > 0.35 even with 256 samples at the sender. The nodeld 
suppression attack increases the minimum probability of 
error for large percentages of compromised nodes, e.g., 
the probability of error is higher than 0.001 for c > 0.2 
even with 256 samples at the sender. Figures 5 and 6 
show the results without and with nodeld suppression at- 
tacks, respectively. 


These results indicate that our routing failure test is not 
very accurate. But, fortunately we can trade off an in- 
crease in o to achieve a target B and use redundant rout- 
ing to disambiguate false positives. We ran simulations 
to determine the minimum c that can be achieved for a 
target B = 0.001 with different values of c = f, and dif- 
ferent numbers of samples at the sender. Figure 7 shows 
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Figure 6: Routing failure test: minimum error probabil- 
ity with nodeld suppression attacks and varying number 
of samples. 
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Figure 7: Routing failure test: probability of false posi- 
tives for a false negative rate of 0.001 with nodeld sup- 
pression attacks and varying number of samples. 


the results with nodeld suppression attacks. 


The results show that the test is not meaningful for this 
target B and c > 0.3 with nodeld suppression attacks. 
However, setting y = 1.23 with 256 samples at the sender 
enables the routing failure test to achieve the target B for 
c < 0.3. For this value of y and with c = 0.3, nodeld 
suppression attacks can increase & to 0.77. But without 
nodeld suppression attacks the value of a is only 0.12, 
i.e., redundant routing is required 12% of the time. 


5.2.2. Redundant routing 


The redundant routing technique is invoked when the 
routing failure test is positive. The idea is simply to route 
copies of the message over multiple routes toward each 
of the destination key’s replica roots. If enough copies of 
the message are sent along diverse routes to each replica 
key, all correct replica roots will receive at least one copy 
of the message with high probability. 


The issue is how to ensure that routes are diverse. One 
approach is to ask the members of the sender’s neighbor 
set to forward the copies of the message to the replica 
keys. This technique is sufficient in overlays that dis- 
tribute the replica keys uniformly over the id space (e.g., 


CAN and Tapestry). But it is not sufficient in overlays 
that choose replica roots in the neighbor set of the key’s 
root (e.g., Chord and Pastry) because the routes all con- 
verge on the key’s root, which might be faulty. For these 
overlays, we developed a technique called neighbor set 
anycast that sends copies of the message toward the des- 
tination key until they reach a node with the key’s root in 
its neighbor set. Then it uses the detailed knowledge that 
such a node has about the portion of the id space around 
the destination key to ensure that all correct replica roots 
receive a copy of the message. 


To simplify the presentation, we only describe in detail 
how redundant routing works in Pastry. If a correct node 
p sends a message to a destination key x and the routing 
failure test is positive, it does the following: 


(1) p sends r messages to the destination key x. Each 
message is forwarded via a different member of p’s 
neighbor set; this causes the messages to use diverse 
routes. All messages are forwarded using the constrained 
routing table and they include a nonce. 


(2) Any correct node that receives one of the messages 
and has x’s root in its neighbor set returns its nodeld cer- 
tificate and the nonce, signed with its private key, to p. 


(3) p collects in a set N the //2+1 nodeld certificates 
numerically closest to x on the left, and the 1/2 + 1 clos- 
est to x on the right. Only certificates with valid signed 
nonces are added to A and they are first marked pending. 


(4) After a timeout or after all r replies are received, p 
sends a list with the nodeIds in N to each node marked 
pending in N and marks the nodes done. 


(5) Any correct node that receives this list forwards p’s 
original message to the nodes in its neighbor set that are 
not in the list, or it sends a confirmation to p if there 
are no such nodes. This may cause steps 2 to 4 to be 
repeated. 


(6) Once p has received a confirmation from each of the 
nodes in N, or step 4 was executed three times, it com- 
putes the set of replica roots for x from N. 


If the timeout is sufficiently large and correct nodes have 
another correct node in each half of their neighbor set}, 
the probability of reaching all correct replica roots of x is 
approximately equal to the probability that at least one of 
the anycast messages is forwarded over a route with no 
faults to a correct node with the key’s root in its neighbor 
set. Assuming independent routes, this probability is: 


1 — binom(03r, (1 — f)!*!2825%) 


where binom is the binomial distribution [6] with 0 suc- 
cessful routes, r trials, and the probability of routing suc- 


cessfully in each trial is (1 — f)!*!°82". The +1 counts 


'The neighbor set size / should be chosen to ensure this with high 
probability 
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the extra hop for messages routed through a neighbor set 
member. The probability of success for this technique 
depends on f and is independentof c. 


We also ran simulations to determine the probability of 
reaching all correct replica roots with our redundant rout- 
ing technique. Figure 8 plots the predicted probabil- 
ity and the probability measured in the simulator for 
100,000 nodes, b = 4, and 1 = r = 32. The analytic 
model matches the results well for high success proba- 
bilities. The results show that the probability of success 
is greater than 0.999 for f < 0.3. Therefore, this tech- 
nique combined with our routing failure test can achieve 
a reliability of approximately 0.999 for f < 0.3. 
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Figure 8: Model and simulation results for the probabil- 
ity of reaching all correct replica roots using redundant 
routing with neighbor set anycast. 


We studied several versions of redundant routing that 
achieve the same probability of success but perform dif- 
ferently. For example, the signed nonces are used to 
ensure that the nodeld certificates in A belong to live 
nodes. But nodes can avoid signing nonces by peri- 
odically signing their clock reading in a system with 
loosely synchronized clocks, and no signatures are nec- 
essary if the attacker cannot forge IP source addresses. 
We are still exploring the design space. For example, it 
should be possible to improve performance significantly 
by sending the anycast messages one at a time and us- 
ing a version of the routing failure test after each one. 
This approach would also work well when reading self- 
certifying data. 


5.2.3. Putting it all together: performance 


The performance of Pastry’s secure routing primitive de- 
pends on the cost of the routing failure test, the cost of 
redundant routing, and on the probability that redundant 
routing can be avoided. This section presents an analysis 
of these costs and probability. For simplicity, we assume 
that all faulty nodes can collude (c = f), the number of 
probes used by redundant routing is equal to the neighbor 
set size (r = /), the number of samples at the source for 
routing failure tests is n = 256, and the number of nodes 
in the overlay is N = 100,000. 


The cost of the routing failure test when it returns nega- 
tive is an extra round-trip delay and 2/ + 1 messages. The 
total number of bytes in all messages is: 


I x (IdSize + 2HashSize) + (!+ 1) x IdCertSize + (2! + 1) x HdrSize 


Using PSS-R [1] for signing nodeld certificates with 
1024-bit modulus and 512-bit modulus for the node pub- 
lic keys, the nodeld certificate size is 128B. Therefore, 
the extra bandwidth consumed by the routing failure test 
is approximately 5.6 KB with / = 32 and 2.9 KB with 
1 = 16 (plus the space used up by message headers). 
When the test returns positive, it adds the same number 
of messages and bytes but the extra delay is the timeout 
period. 


The cost of redundant routing depends on the value of f. 
The best case occurs when all of the root’s neighbor set 
is added to N in the first iteration. In this case, redun- 
dant routing adds log», N + 3 extra message delays and 
1 x (log,» N + 3) messages. The total number of bytes in 
these messages is: 


Ix (I x IdSize + IdCertSize + SigSize) + / x (log,s N + 3) x HdrSize 


Using PSS-R for signing nonces, the signed nonce size 
is 64B. Therefore, the extra bandwidth consumed in this 
case is 22 KB with 1 = 32 and 7 KB with / = 16 (plus the 
space used up by message headers). 


Under attack redundant routing adds a delay of at most 
three timeout periods and the expected number of extra 
messages is less than | x (logys N+ 2) + (!—g) x (3+), 
where g = 1 x (1 — f)!282"*! is the expected number of 
correct nodes in the root’s neighbor set that is added to A 
in the first iteration. The expected number of messages is 
less than 451 with / = 32 and f = 0.25 and less than 188 
with 1 = 16 and f =0.18. The total number of bytes sent 
under attack is similar to the best case value except that 
the sender sends an additional /(/ — g) x IdSize bytes in 
nodeld lists and the number of messages increases. This 
is an additional 12 KB with / = 32 and f = 0.25 and 
1 KB with / = 16 and f = 0.18 (plus the space used up 
by message headers). 


The probability of avoiding redundant routing is given 
by o x tx (1—«a), where o is the probability that the 
overlay routes the message to the correct replica root, Tt 
is the probability that there are no faulty nodes in the 
neighbor set of the root, and & is the false positive rate of 
the routing failure test. We use o = (1 — f)!°82°", which 
assumes that routing tables have an average of f random 
bad entries. This assumption holds for the locality-aware 
routing table in the absence of the attacks discussed in 
Section 4 and it holds for the constrained routing table 
even with these attacks. We do not have a good model of 
the effect of these attacks on the locality aware routing 
table but we believe that they are very hard to mount for 
small values of f (< 0.1). 
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Figure 9: Probability of avoiding redundant routing in 
two scenarios: (1) f < 0.18 > & > 0.999 with y = 1.8 
and / = 16, and (2) f < 0.25 > X& > 0.999 with y = 1.58 
and / = 32. 


The parameters y and /, should be set based on the de- 
sired security level, which can be expressed as the prob- 
ability & that all correct replica roots receive a copy of 
the message. The overlay size and the assignment of val- 
ues to the parameters implicitly define a bound on f. If 
this bound is exceeded, = will drop. For example, we 
saw that f <0.3 > X > 0.999 with y = 1.23 and / = 32. 
But redundant routing is invoked 12% of the time for this 
value of y even with no faults. 


One can trade off security for improved performance by 
increasing Y to reduce a, and by decreasing / to reduce 
the cost of the routing failure test and redundant routing 
and to increase t. For example, consider the following 
two scenarios: (1)f < 0.18 > & > 0.999 with y = 1.8 
and / = 16, and (2) f < 0.25 > X > 0.999 with y = 158 
and / = 32. Figure 9 plots the probability of avoiding re- 
dundant routing in these two scenarios for different val- 
ues of f. Without faults, redundant routing is invoked 
only 0.5% of the time in scenario (1) and 0.4% in (2). 
In the common case when the fraction of faulty nodes is 
small, the routing failure test improves performance sig- 
nificantly by avoiding the cost of redundant routing. 


5.2.4 Rejected: checked iterative routing 


An alternative to redundant routing is iterative routing, 
as suggested in Sit and Morris [19]: the sender starts by 
looking up the next hop in its routing table and setting 
a variable n to point to this node; then, the sender asks 
n for the next hop and updates n to point to the returned 
value. The process is repeated until this value is the root 
of the destination key. 


Iterative routing doubles the cost relative to the more tra- 
ditional recursive solution but it may increase the proba- 
bility of routing successfully because it allows the sender 
to pick an alternative next hop when it fails to receive an 
entry from anode. This is not a strong defense against an 
attacker who can provide a faulty node as the next hop. 
However, iterative routing can be augmented with hop 


tests to check whether the next hop in a route is correct. 


Hop tests are effective in systems like Chord or Pastry 
with the constrained routing table because each routing 
table entry should contain the nodeld closest to a specific 
point p in the id space. One can use a mechanism iden- 
tical to the nodeId density checking that we used for the 
routing failure test. The only difference is that the av- 
erage distance between consecutive nodelds close to the 
sender is compared to the distance between the nodeld 
in the routing table entry and the desired point p. We 
ran simulations to compute the false positive and false 
negative rates for this approach with different values of c 
(these rates are independent of f). For example, the min- 
imum error for this hop test (& = B) is equal to approx- 
imately 0.35 with c = 0.3 and 256 samples to compute 
the mean at the sender. 


The error is high because there is a single sample at the 
destination hop. However, our simulations indicate that 
iterative lookups using Pastry’s constrained routing table 
with this hop check improve the probability of routing 
successfully. For example, the probability of routing suc- 
cessfully with c = 0.3, N = 100,000, b = 4,1 = 32, and 
256 samples to compute the mean at the sender, improves 
from below 0.3 to 0.4. But it adds an extra 2.7 hops to 
each route on average because of false positives. 


We tried to increase the number of samples by having 
the sender fetch an entire routing table row during each 
iterative routing step without revealing the index of the 
required slot. Unfortunately, this performs worse than 
obtaining a single sample because the attacker can com- 
bine good and bad routing table entries to obtain a high 
average density. 


We also tried to combine checked iterative routing with 
the redundant routing technique that we described be- 
fore. We used checked iterative routing for the neigh- 
bor set anycast messages in the hope that the improved 
success probability for the iterative routes would result 
in an improvement over redundant routing with recur- 
sive routes. But there was no visible improvement, most 
likely because the iterative routes are less independent 
than the recursive routes. We conclude that the routing 
failure test combined with redundant routing is the most 
effective solution for implementing secure routing. 


6 Self-certifying data 


The secure routing primitive adds significant overhead 
over conventional routing. In this section, we describe 
how the use of secure routing can be minimized by using 
self-certifying data. 


The reliance on secure routing can be reduced by stor- 
ing self-certifying data in the overlay, i.e., data whose 
integrity can be verified by the client. This allows clients 
to use efficient routing to request a copy of an object. 
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If a client receives a copy of the object, it can check 
its integrity and resort to secure routing only when the 
integrity check fails or there was no response within a 
timeout period. 


Self-certifying data does not help when inserting new ob- 
jects in the overlay or when verifying that an object is not 
stored in the overlay. In these cases, we use the secure 
routing primitive to ensure that all correct replica roots 
are reached. Similarly, node joining requires secure rout- 
ing. Nevertheless, self-certifying data can eliminate the 
overhead of secure routing in common cases. 


Self-certifying data has been used in several systems. For 
example, CFS [7] uses a cryptographic hash of a file’s 
contents as the key during insertion and lookup of the 
file, and PAST [18] inserts signed files into the overlay. 


The technique can be extended to support mutable ob- 
jects with strong consistency guarantees. One can use a 
system like PAST to store self-certifying group descrip- 
tors that identify the set of hosts responsible for replicat- 
ing the object. Group descriptors can be used as follows. 
‘At object creation time, the owner of the object uses se- 
cure routing to insert a group descriptor into the over- 
lay under a key that identifies the object. The descriptor 
contains the public keys and IP addresses of the object’s 
replica holders and it is signed by the owner. 


The replica group can run a Byzantine-fault-tolerant 
replication algorithm like BFT [4] and the initial group 
membership is the set of replica roots associated with 
the key. In this setting, read and write operations can be 
performed as follows: the client uses efficient routing to 
retrieve a group descriptor from the overlay and checks 
the descriptor’s signature; if correct, it uses the informa- 
tion in the descriptor to authenticate the replica holders 
and to invoke a replicated operation. If the client fails 
to retrieve a valid descriptor or if it fails to authenticate 
the replica holders, it uses the secure routing primitive to 
obtain a correct group descriptor or to assert that the ob- 
ject does not exist. This procedure provides strong con- 
sistency guarantees (linearizability [11]) for reads and 
writes while avoiding the routing failure test in the com- 
mon case. 


Changing the membership of the group that is respon- 
sible for replicating an object is not trivial; it requires 
securely inserting a new group descriptor in the overlay 
and ensuring that clients can reliably detect stale group 
descriptors. The following technique allows groups to 
change membership while retaining strong consistency 
guarantees. Each group of hosts that stores replicas of 
a given object maintains a private/public key pair as- 
sociated with the group. When the group membership 
changes, each host in the new membership generates a 
new key pair for the group, the hosts in the old mem- 
bership use their old keys to sign a new group descriptor 
containing the new keys, and then delete the old keys. 
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If this operation is performed by a quorum of replica 
holders before the bound on the number of faulty group 
members is exceeded [4], old replica holders that fail 
will not be able to collude to pretend they are the current 
group because they cannot form the quorum necessary to 
authenticate themselves to a client. 


Group descriptors can be authenticated by following a 
signature chain that starts with an owner signature and 
has signatures of a quorum of replicas for each subse- 
quent membership change. The chain can be shortened 
by a new signature from the owner or, alternatively, repli- 
cas can use proactive signature sharing [12] to avoid the 
need for chaining signatures. 


7 Related work 


Sit and Morris [19] present a framework for perform- 
ing security analyses of p2p networks. Their adversarial 
model allows for nodes to generate packets with arbi- 
trary contents, but assumes that nodes cannot intercept 
arbitrary traffic. They then present a taxonomy of pos- 
sible attacks. At the routing layer, they identify node 
lookup, routing table maintenance, and network parti- 
tioning / virtualization as security risks. They also dis- 
cuss issues in higher-level protocols, such as file storage, 
where nodes may not necessarily maintain the necessary 
invariants, such as storage replication. Finally, they dis- 
cuss various classes of denial-of-service attacks, includ- 
ing rapidly joining and leaving the network, or arranging 
for other nodes to send bulk volumes of data to overload 
a victim’s network connection (i.e., distributed denial of 
service attacks). 


Dingledine et al. [9] and Douceur [10] discuss address 
spoofing attacks. With a large number of potentially ma- 
licious nodes in the system and without a trusted central 
authority to certify node identities, it becomes very dif- 
ficult to know whether you can trust the claimed identity 
of somebody to whom you have never before commu- 
nicated. Dingledine proposes to address this with vari- 
ous schemes, including the use of micro-cash, that allow 
nodes to build up reputations. 


Bellovin [2] identifies a number of issues with Napster 
and Gnutella. He discusses how difficult it might be to 
limit Napster and Gnutella use via firewalls, and how 
they can leak information that users might consider pri- 
vate, such as the search queries they issue to the network. 
Bellovin also expresses concern over Gnutella’s “push” 
feature, intended to work around firewalls, which might 
be useful for distributed denial of service attacks. He 
considers Napster’s centralized architecture to be more 
secure against such attacks, although it requires all users 
to trust the central server. 


It is worthwhile mentioning a very elegant alternative so- 
lution for secure routing table maintenance and forward- 
ing that we rejected. This solution replaces each node 
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by a group of diverse replicas as suggested by Lynch et 
al. [14]. The replicas are coordinated using a state ma- 
chine replication algorithm like BFT [4] that can tolerate 
Byzantine faults. BFT can replicate arbitrary state ma- 
chines and, therefore, it can replicate Pastry’s routing ta- 
ble maintenance and forwarding protocols. Additionally, 
the algorithm in [14] provides strong consistency guar- 
antees for overlay routing and maintenance. 


However, there are two disadvantages: the solution is ex- 
pensive even without faults, and it is less resilient than 
the solution that we propose. Each routing step is expen- 
sive because it requires an agreement protocol between 
the replicas. Since the replicas should be geographically 
dispersed to reduce the probability of correlated faults, 
agreement latency will be high. Additionally, each group 
of replicas must have less than 1/3 of its nodes faulty. 
This bound on the number of faulty replicas per group re- 
sults in a relatively low probability of successful routing. 
The probability that a replica group with r replicas is cor- 
rect when a fraction f of the nodes in the Pastry overlay 
is compromised is yl! binom(i;r, f), where binom de- 
notes the binomial distribution with i successes, r trials, 
and probability of success f. For example, the probabil- 
ity that a replica group is correct with 20% of the nodes 
compromised and 32 replicas is less than 93%. In this ex- 
ample, the probability of routing correctly with 100,000 
nodes in the overlay is only 72%. 


8 Conclusions 


Structured peer-to-peer overlay networks have previ- 
ously assumed a fail-stop model for nodes; any node ac- 
cessible in the network was assumed to correctly follow 
the protocol. However, if nodes are malicious and con- 
spire with each other, it is possible for a small number 
of nodes to compromise the overlay and the applications 
built upon it. This paper has presented the design and 
analysis of techniques for secure node joining, routing 
table maintenance, and message forwarding in structured 
p2p overlays. These techniques provide secure routing, 
which can be combined with existing techniques to con- 
struct applications that are robust in the presence of ma- 
licious participants. A routing failure test allows the 
use of efficient proximity-aware routing in the common 
case, resorting to the more costly redundant routing tech- 
nique only when the test indicates possible interference 
by an attacker. Moreover, we show how the use of secure 
routing can be reduced by using self-certifying applica- 
tion data. These techniques allow us to tolerate up to 
25% malicious nodes while providing good performance 
when the fraction of compromised nodes is small. 
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Appendix 


This appendix describes an analytic model for the probability 
of false positives and negatives in the routing failure test. 


We assume that there exist W nodelds distributed uniformly at 
random on an interval of length D = 2!28. If N is large and 
we look at the K nodelds closest to an arbitrarily chosen loca- 
tion on this interval (for some K < N), the location of these 
K nodelds is well approximated in distribution by a Poisson 
process of rate N/D. In particular, the inter-point distances are 
approximately independent exponential random variables with 
mean D/N. 


Let F; denote the exponential distribution with mean 4, = D/N 
and F2 the exponential distribution with mean po = D/Nf, 
where f is the fraction of faulty nodes. Suppose yj,... ,yx 
are independent identically distributed (iid) and are drawn from 
one of these two distributions and we are required to identify 
which distribution they are drawn from, e.g., y],... ,yx% can be 
a prospective set of replica roots in Pastry and we are trying to 
determine if the set is correct or if it contains only faulty nodes. 
An optimal hypothesis test is based on comparing the likeli- 
hood ratio to a threshold; by writing down the likelihood ratio, 
we see that this is equivalent to comparing the sample mean, 
denoted py, to a threshold T. 


Weare in a situation where N is unknown but we have samples 
X1,...,4n from Fy (i.e., the samples that we collect from the 
nodelds close to the sender in the id space). We propose the 
following hypothesis test: choose a threshold of the form yp, 
for some constant y € (1,1/f), and accept/reject the hypothesis 
that Y; are iid F; by comparing py to this threshold. We now 
compute the false positive probability, a, and the false negative 
probability, 8, for this test. 


Denote n/k by r and assume without loss of generality that r is 
an integer. Fori=1,... ,k, define 


Zi = Y; - UX +...4+Xir), 


and note that the Z; are iid random variables. Let 5; denote 
the sum of j iid exponential random variables with mean py = 
D/N. The event that uy > yx is then the event that SS Z > 0. 


Thus, 
k 
Fit 2G) 
i=1 
where we write P; to denote probabilities when the Y; have dis- 
tribution F;. Recalling that 5; has the gamma distribution with 
shape parameter j andscale parameter 1/1, we can rewrite the 


1 
a(n, k,¥) = PU Sk a ts.) (1) 


above as 
= nay aa scons ce C/T uray 
SEEN 0 ai(a= 1)! (k—I 
nidena-k co tal g—anly 1) yk-l ey i 
~ f—DNE-D! Jo aor lL air 


where we used the change of variables u = x/(mp,) and v = 
y/(kjt,) to obtain the last equality. This expression can be used 
to compute @ numerically. 


We now derive a simple closed-form expression for an upper 
bound on a. The bound shows that a decays exponentially 
in the sample size, k, and in fact captures the exact exponential 
rate of decay. For arbitrary 6 > 0, we have by Chernoff’s bound 
that 


a < Blexo(0S 2) = (Ele)! (zten(—!2xs)})” 


Now, if X has an exponential distribution with mean p, then 
E[e®*] is 1/(1 — Qu) for 8 < 1/p and +c for @ > 1/p. Thus, 
for all 8 € [0,1/1), we have 
0 
loga < —klog(1 — Oy, ) — rklog(1 + —— eel a) 
The tightest upper bound is obtained by minimising the expres- 
sion on the ee over 6 € [0,1/p). The minimum is attained 


atO= s+ of et . Substituting this above yields the bound, 


a< exp{ -k[(r+ 1) log rt 2 logy| \ (2) 


We can derive an expression for the false negative probability, 
B, along similar lines. Now, the Y; are iid with distribution F, 
i.e., they are exponentially distributed with mean po = py /f, 
and we are interested in the event that uy < Yuy. If this hap- 
pens, then we fail to reject the hypothesis that the Y; have dis- 
tribution F;. Thus 


k 
=Pi( 25% 0), 
i=l 


B(n, kv, f) 


where we write P2 to denote probabilities when the Y; are 

exponential with mean py / f. In this case, Y; has the same 
distribution as X/f, so Se _, Y; has the same distribution as 
(a, X;)/f, and we obtain using (1) that 


1 2S 
S 
n n> 
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< S k,n, — 
k f Pee) bm 5 
This allows us to compute B numerically and by combining 
this with (2), we obtain the following closed-form upper bound 


B<exp{-K[(r+ Noe" — oer] f 


Bik YS) = P( I S)= P( 
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Abstract 


In the span of only a few years, the Internet has expe- 
rienced an astronomical increase in the use of specialized 
content delivery systems, such as content delivery networks 
and peer-to-peer file sharing systems. Therefore, an under- 
standing of content delivery on the Internet now requires 
a detailed understanding of how these systems are used in 
practice. 

This paper examines content delivery from the point of 
view of four content delivery systems: HTTP web traffic, the 
Akamai content delivery network, and Kazaa and Gnutella 
peer-to-peer file sharing traffic. We collected a trace of all 
incoming and outgoing network traffic at the University of 
Washington, a large university with over 60,000 students, 
faculty, and staff. From this trace, we isolated and char- 
acterized traffic belonging to each of these four delivery 
classes. Our results (1) quantify the rapidly increasing im- 
portance of new content delivery systems, particularly peer- 
to-peer networks, (2) characte rize the behavior of these sys- 
tems from the perspectives of clients, objects, and servers, 
and (3) derive implications for caching in these systems. 


1 Introduction 


Few things compare with the growth of the Intemet over 
the last decade, except perhaps its growth in the last several 
years. A key challenge for Internet infrastructure has been 
delivering increasingly complex data to a voracious and 
growing user population. The need to scale has led to the 
development of thousand-node clusters, global-scale con- 
tent delivery networks, and more recently, self-managing 
peer-to-peer structures. These content delivery mechanisms 
are rapidly changing the nature of Internet content delivery 
and traffic; therefore, an understanding of the modern Inter- 
net requires a detailed understanding of these new mecha- 
nisms and the data they serve. 

This paper examines content delivery by focusing on 
four content delivery systems: HTTP web traffic, the Aka- 
mai content delivery network, and the Kazaa and Gnutella 
peer-to-peer file sharing systems. To perform the study, we 
traced all incoming and outgoing Internet traffic at the Uni- 


versity of Washington, a large university with over 60,000 
students, faculty, and staff. For this paper, we analyze a 
nine day trace that saw over 500 million transactions and 
over 20 terabytes of HTTP data. From this data, we pro- 
vide a detailed characterization and comparison of content 
delivery systems, and in particular, the latest peer-to-peer 
workloads. Our results quantify: (1) the extent to which 
peer-to-peer traffic has overwhelmed web traffic as a lead- 
ing consumer of Internet bandwidth, (2) the dramatic diffier- 
ences in the characteristics of objects being transferred as a 
result, (3) the impact of the two-way nature of peer-to-peer 
communication, and (4) the ways in which peer-to-peer sys- 
tems are not scaling, despite their explicitly scalable design. 
For example, our measurements show that an average peer 
of the Kazaa peer-to-peer network consumes 90 times more 
bandwidth than an average web client in our environment. 
Overall, we present important implications for large organi- 
zations, service providers, network infrastructure, and gen- 
eral content delivery. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents 
an overview of the content delivery systems examined in 
this paper, as well as related work. Section 3 describes the 
measurement methodology we used to collect and process 
our data. In Section 4 we give a high-level overview of 
the workload we have traced at the University of Washing- 
ton. Section 5 provides a detailed analysis of our trace from 
the perspective of objects, clients, and servers, focusing in 
particular on a comparison of peer-to-peer and web traffic. 
Section 6 evaluates the potential for caching in content de- 
livery networks and peer-to-peer networks, and Section 7 
concludes and summarizes our results. 


2 Overview of Content Delivery Systems 


Three dominant content delivery systems exist today: the 
client/server oriented world-wide web, content delivery net- 
works, and peer-to-peer file sharing systems. At a high 
level, these systems serve the same role of distributing con- 
tent to users. However, the architectures of these systems 
differ significantly, and the differences affect their perfor- 
mance, their workloads, and the role caching can play. In 
this section, we present the architectures of these systems 
and describe previous studies of their behavior. 
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2.1 The World-Wide Web (WWW) 


The basic architecture of the web is simple: using the 
HTTP [16] protocol, web clients running on users’ ma- 
chines request objects from web servers. Previous stud- 
ies have examined many aspects of the web, including 
web workloads [2, 8, 15, 29], characterizing web ob- 
jects [3, 11], and even modeling the hyperlink structure of 
the web [6, 21]. These studies suggest that most web ob- 
jects are small (5-10KB), but the distribution of object sizes 
is heavy-tailed and very large objects exist. Web objects 
are accessed with a Zipf popularity distribution, as are web 
servers. The number of web objects is enormous (in the bil- 
lions) and rapidly growing; most web objects are static, but 
an increasing number are generated dynamically. 

The HTTP protocol includes provisions for consistency 
management. HTTP headers include caching pragmas that 
affect whether or not an object may be cached, and if 
so, for how long. Web caching helps to alleviate load 
on servers and backbone links, and can also serve to de- 
crease object access latencies. Much research has focused 
on Web proxy caching [4, 5, 7, 11, 12] and, more recently, 
on coordinating state among multiple, cooperating proxy 
caches [13, 30, 33]; some of these proposals aim to cre- 
ate global caching structures [27, 34]. The results of these 
studies generally indicate that cache hit rates of 40-50% 
are achievable, but that hit rate increases only logarithmi- 
cally with client population [36] and is constrained by the 
increasing amount of dynamically generated and hence un- 
cacheable content. 


2.2 Content Delivery Networks (CDNs) 


Content delivery networks are dedicated collections of 
servers located strategically across the wide-area Internet. 
Content providers, such as web sites or streaming video 
sources, contract with commercial CDNs to host and dis- 
tribute content. CDNs are compelling to content providers 
because the responsibility for hosting content is offloaded 
to the CDN infrastructure. Once in a CDN, content is repli- 
cated across the wide area, and hence is highly available. 
Since most CDNs have servers in ISP points of presence, 
clients can access topologically nearby replicas with low 
latency. The largest CDNs have thousands of servers dis- 
persed throughout the Internet and are capable of sustaining 
large workloads and traffic hot-spots. 

CDNs are tightly integrated into the existing web archi- 
tecture, relying either on DNS interposition [19, 32] or on 
URL rewriting at origin servers to redirect HTTP requests 
to the nearest CDN replica. As with the web, the unit of 
transfer in a CDN is an object, and objects are named by 
URLs. Unlike the web, content providers need not manage 
web servers, since clients’ requests are redirected to replicas 
hosted by the CDN. In practice, CDNs typically host static 
content such as images, advertisements, or media clips; con- 
tent providers manage their own dynamic content, although 


dynamically generated web pages might contain embedded 
objects served by the CDN. 


Previous research has investigated the use and effective- 
ness of content delivery networks [14], although the pro- 
prietary and closed nature of these systems tends to im- 
pede investigation. Two recent studies [22, 23] confirm 
that CDNs reduce average download response times, but 
that DNS redirection techniques add noticeable overhead 
because of DNS latencies. In another study [18], the au- 
thors argue that the true benefit of CDNs is that they help 
clients avoid the worst-case of badly performing replicas, 
rather than routing clients to a truly optimal replica. To the 
best of our knowledge, no study has yet compared the work- 
loads of CDNs with other content delivery architectures. 


2.3 Peer-to-Peer Systems (P2P) 


Peer-to-peer file sharing systems have surged in popu- 
larity in recent years. In a P2P system, peers collaborate 
to form a distributed system for the purpose of exchanging 
content. Peers that connect to the system typically behave 
as servers as well as clients: a file that one peer downloads 
is often made available for upload to other peers. Participa- 
tion is purely voluntary, and a recent study [31] has shown 
that most content-serving hosts are run by end-users, suffer 
from low availability, and have relatively low capacity net- 
work connections (modem, cable modems, or DSL routers). 


Users interact with a P2P system in two ways: they at- 
tempt to locate objects of interest by issuing search queries, 
and once relevant objects have been located, users issue 
download requests for the content. Unlike the web and 
CDN systems, the primary mode of usage for P2P systems 
iS a non-interactive, batch-style download of content. 


P2P systems differ in how they provide search capabil- 
ities to clients [37]. Some systems, such as Napster [28], 
have large, logically centralized indexes maintained by a 
single company; peers automatically upload lists of avail- 
able files to the central index, and queries are answered us- 
ing this index. Other systems, such as Gnutella [10] and 
Freenet [9], broadcast search requests over an overlay net- 
work connecting the peers. More recent P2P systems, in- 
cluding Kazaa [20], use a hybrid architecture in which some 
peers are elected as “supernodes” in order to index content 
available at peers in a nearby neighborhood. 


P2P systems also differ in how downloads proceed, once 
an object of interest has been located. Most systems transfer 
content over a direct connection between the object provider 
and the peer that issued the download request. A latency- 
improving optimization in some systems is to download 
multiple object fragments in parallel from multiple repli- 
cas. A recent study [24] has found the peer-to-peer traffic 
of a small ISP to be highly repetitive, showing great poten- 
tial for caching. 
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3 Methodology 


We use passive network monitoring to collect traces of 
traffic flowing between the University of Washington (UW) 
and the rest of the Internet. UW connects to its ISPs via 
two border routers; one router handles outbound traffic and 
the other inbound traffic. These two routers are fully con- 
nected to four switches on each of the four campus back- 
bones. Each switch has a monitoring port that is used to 
send copies of the incoming and outgoing packets to our 
monitoring host. 

Our tracing infrastructure is based on software developed 
by Wolman and Voelker for previous studies [35, 36]. We 
added several new components to identify, capture, and an- 
alyze Kazaa and Gnutella peer-to-peer traffic and Akamai 
CDN traffic. Overall, the tracing and analysis software is 
approximately 26,000 lines of code. Our monitoring host 
is a dual-processor Dell Precision Workstation 530 with 2.0 
GHz Pentium III Xeon CPUs, a Gigabit Ethernet SysKon- 
nect SK-9843 network card, and running FreeBSD 4.5. 

Our software installs a kernel packet filter [26] to de- 
liver TCP packets to a user-level process. This process re- 
constructs TCP flows, identifies HTTP requests within the 
flows (properly handling persistent HTTP connections), and 
extracts HTTP headers and other metadata from the flows. 
Because Kazaa and Gnutella use HTTP to exchange files, 
this infrastructure is able to capture P2P downloads as well 
as WWW and Akamai traffic. We anonymize sensitive in- 
formation such as IP addresses and URLs, and log all ex- 
tracted data to disk in a compressed binary representation. 


3.1 Distinguishing Traffic Types 


Our trace captures two types of traffic: HTTP traffic, 
which can be further broken down into WWW, Akamai, 
Kazaa, and Gnutella transfers, and non-HTTP TCP traffic, 
including Kazaa and Gnutella search traffic. If an HTTP 
request is directed to port 80, 8080, or 443 (SSL), we clas- 
sify both the request and the associated response as WWW 
traffic. Similarly, we use ports 6346 and 6347 to iden- 
tify Gnutella HTTP traffic, and port 1214 to identify Kazaa 
HTTP traffic. A small part of our captured HTTP traffic 
remains unidentifiable; we believe that most of this traffic 
can be attributed to less popular peer-to-peer systems (e.g., 
Napster [28]) and by compromised hosts turned into IRC or 
web servers on ports other than 80, 8080, or 444. For non- 
HTTP traffic, we use the same Gnutella and Kazaa ports to 
identify P2P search traffic. 

Some WWW traffic is served by the Akamai content 
delivery network [1]. Akamai has deployed over 13,000 
servers in morethan 1,000 networks around the world [25]. 
We identify Akamai traffic as any HTTP traffic served by 
any Akamai server. To obtain a list of Akamai servers, 
we collected a list of 25,318 unique authoritative name 
servers, and sent a recursive DNS query to each server 
for a name in an Akamai-managed domain (e.g., a388. 


g.akamaitech.net). Because Akamai redirects DNS 
queries to nearby Akamai servers, we were able to collect 
a list of 3,966 unique Akamai servers in 928 different net- 
works. 

For the remainder of this paper, we will use the following 
definitions when classifying traffic: 


Akamai: HTTP traffic on port 80, 8080, or 443 that is 
served by an Akamai server. 


WWW: HTTP traffic on port 80, 8080, or 443 that 
is not served by an Akamai server; thus, for all of the 
analysis within this paper, “WWW traffic” does not in- 
clude Akamai traffic. 


Gnutella: HTTP traffic sent to ports 6346 or 6347 
(this includes file transfers, but excludes search and 
control traffic). 


Kazaa: HTTP traffic sent to port 1214 (this includes 
file transfers, but excludes search and control traffic). 


P2P: the union of Gnutella and Kazaa. 


non-HTTP TCP traffic: any other TCP traffic, in- 
cluding protocols such as NNTP and SMTP, HTTP 
traffic to ports other than those listed above, traffic 
from other P2P systems, and control or search traffic 
on Gnutella and Kazaa. 


3.2 The Traceability of P2P Traffic 


Gnutella is an overlay network over which search re- 
quests are flooded. Peers issuing search requests receive a 
list of other peers that have matching content. From this list, 
the peer that issued the request initiates a direct connection 
with one of the matching peers to download content. Be- 
cause the Gnutella overlay is not structured to be efficient 
with respect to the physical network topology, most down- 
loads initiated by UW peers connect to external hosts, and 
are therefore captured in our traces. 

Although the details of Kazaa’s architecture are propri- 
etary, some elements are known. The Kazaa network is a 
two-level overlay: some well-connected peers serving as 
“supernodes” build indexes of the content stored on nearby 
“regular” peers. To find content, regular peers issue search 
requests to their supernodes. Supernodes appear to com- 
municate amongst themselves to satisfy queries, returning 
locations of matching objects to the requesting peer. Kazaa 
appears to direct peers to nearby objects, although the de- 
tails of how this is done, or how successful the system is at 
doing it, are not known. 

To download an object, a peer initiates one or more con- 
nections to other peers that have replicas of the object. The 
downloading peer may transfer the entire object in one con- 
nection from a single peer, or it may choose to download 
multiple fragments in parallel from multiple peers. 
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HTTP transactions 329,072,253 | 73,001, 891 | 33,486,508 


11, 140, 861 es | 190,902 1,576,048 1,321,999 


unique objects 72,818,997 3,412,647 1,558,852 111,437 166,442 5,274 2,092 


| clients = | 39,285 1,231,308 | 34,801 4,644 611,005 2,151 25,336 
servers 403,087 9,821 350 N/A 281,026 3,888 20,582 


poe transferred 1.51 TB 3.02 TB 


64.79 GB 1.78 TB 13.57 TB 28.76 GB 60.38 GB 


1,976 B 4,646 B 2,001 B 3.75MB | 367MB | 4.26MB 4.08 MB 
mean object size 24,687 B 82,385 B | 12,936B = 27.78MB | 19.07MB | 19.16MB 9.78 MB 


Table 1. HTTP trace summary statistics: trace statistics, broken down by content delivery system; inbound refers to transfers from 
Internet servers to UW clients, and outbound refers to transfers from UW servers to Internet clients. Our trace was collected over a nine 


day period, from Tuesday May 28th through Thursday June 6th, 2002. 








Figure 1. TCP bandwidth: total TCP bandwidth consumed by HTTP transfers for different content delivery systems. Each band is 
cumulative; this means that at noon on the first Wednesday, Akamai consumed approximately 10 Mbps, WWW consumed approximately 
100 Mbps, P2P consumed approximately 200 Mbps, and non-HTTP TCP consumed approximately 300 Mbps, for a total of 610 Mbps. 


The ability for a Kazaa peer to download an object in 
fragments complicates our trace. Download requests from 
external peers seen in our trace are often for fragments 
rather than entire objects. 


4 High-Level Data Characteristics 


This section presents a high-level characterization of our 
trace data. Table 1 shows summary statistics of object trans- 
fers. This table separates statistics from the four content de- 
livery systems, and further separates inbound data (data re- 
quested by UW clients from outside servers) from outbound 
data (data requested by external clients from UW servers). 

Despite its large client population, the University is a 
net provider rather than consumer of HTTP data, exporting 
16.65 TB but importing only 3.44 TB. The peer-to-peer sys- 
tems, and Kazaa in particular, account for a large percentage 
of the bytes exported and the total bytes transferred, despite 
their much smaller internal and extemal client populations. 
Much of this is attributable to a large difference in average 
object sizes between WWW and P2P systems. 

The number of clients and servers in Table 1 shows the 
extent of participation inthese systems. For the web, 39,285 


UW clients accessed 403,437 Internet web servers, while 
for Kazaa, 4,644 UW clients accessed 281,026 external In- 
ternet servers. For Akamai, 34,801 UW clients download 
Akamai-hosted content provided by 350 different Akamai 
servers. In the reverse direction, 1,231,308 Internet clients 
accessed UW web content, while 611,005 clients accessed 
UW-hosted Kazaa content. 


Figure 1 shows the total TCP bandwidth consumed in 
both directions over the trace period. The shaded areas 
show HTTP traffic, broken down by content delivery sys- 
tem; Kazaa and Gnutella traffic are grouped together un- 
der the label “P2P.” All systems show a typical diurnal cy- 
cle. The smallest bandwidth consumer is Akamai, which 
currently constitutes only 0.2% of observed TCP traffic. 
Gnutella consumes 6.04%, and WWW traffic is the next 
largest, consuming 14.3% of TCP traffic. Kazaa is currently 
the largest contributor, consuming 36.9% of TCP bytes. 
These four content delivery systems account for 57% of to- 
tal TCP traffic, leaving 43% for other TCP-based network 
protocols (streaming media, news, mail, and so on). TCP 
traffic represents over 97% of all network traffic at UW. This 
closely matches published data on Internet 2 usage [17]. 
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Bandwidth Consumed by UW Clients 








Figures 2a and 2b show inbound and outbound data 
bandwidths, respectively. From Figure 2a we see that while 
both WWW and Kazaa have diurnal cycles, the cycles are 
offset in time, with WWW peaking in the middle of the day 
and Kazaa peaking late at night. For UW-initiated requests, 
WWW and Kazaa peak bandwidths have the same order of 
magnitude; however, for requests from external clients to 
UW servers, the peak Kazaa bandwidth dominates WWW 
by a factor of three. Notethat the Y-axis scales of the graphs 
are different; WWW peak bandwidth is approximately the 
same in both directions, while external Kazaa clients con- 
sume 7.6 times more bandwidth than UW Kazaa clients. 


Figure 3a and 3b show the top 10 content types requested 
by UW clients, ordered by bytes downloaded and number of 
downloads. While GIF and JPEG images account for 42% 
of requests, they account for only 16.3% of the bytes trans- 
ferred. On the other hand, AVI and MPG videos, which 
account for 29.3% of the bytes transferred, constitute only 
0.41% of requests. HTML is significant, accounting for 
14.6% of bytes and 17.8% of requests. The 9.9% of bytes 
labelled “HASHED” in Figure 3a are Kazaa transfers that 
cannot be identified; of the non-hashed Kazaa traffic that 
can be identified, AVI and MPG account for 79% of the 
bytes, while 13.6% of the bytes are MP3. 


It is interesting to compare these figures with corre- 
sponding measurements from our 1999 study of the same 
population [35]. Looking at bytes transferred as a percent 
of total HTTP traffic, HTML traffic has decreased 43% and 
GIF/JPG has decreased 59%. At the same time, AVI/MPG 
(and Quicktime) traffic has increased by nearly 400%, while 
MP3 traffic has increased by nearly 300%. (These percent- 
ages numbers include an estimate of the appropriate portion 
of the hashed bytes contributing to all content types). 


In summary, this high-level characterization reveals sub- 
stantial changes in content delivery systems usage in the 
Internet, as seen from the vantage point of UW. First, the 
balance of HTTP traffic has changed dramatically over the 
last several years, with P2P traffic overtaking WWW traffic 
as the largest contributor to HTTP bytes transferred. Sec- 
ond, although UW is a large publisher of web documents, 


Bandwidth Consumed by UW Servers 
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Figure 2. UW client and server TCP bandwidth: bandwidth over time (a) accountable to web and P2P downloads from UW clients, 
and (b) accountable to web and P2P uploads from UW servers. 
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Figure 3. Content types downloaded by UW clients: a his- 
togram of the top 10 content types downloaded by UW clients, 
across all four systems, ordered by (a) size and (b) number of 
downloads. 
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P2P traffic makes the University an even larger exporter of 
data. Finally, the mixture of object types downloaded by 
UW clients has changed, with video and audio accounting 
for a substantially larger fraction of traffic than three years 
ago, despite the small number of requests involving those 
data types. 


5 Detailed Content Delivery Characteristics 


The changes in Internet workload that we have observed 
raise several questions, including: (1) what are the proper- 
ties of the new objects being delivered, (2) how are clients 
using the new content-delivery mechanisms, and (3) how 
do servers for new delivery services differ from those for 
the web? We attempt to answer these questions in the sub- 
sections below. 


5.1 Objects 


Data in Section 4 suggests that there is a substantial dif- 
ference in typical object size between P2P and WWW traf- 
fic. Figure 4 illustrates this in dramatic detail. Not sur- 
prisingly, Akamai and WWW object sizes track each other 
fairly closely. The median WWW object is approximately 
2KB, which matches previous measurement studies [15]. 
The Kazaa and Gnutella curves are strikingly different from 
the WWW; the median object size for these P2P systems is 
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Figure 4. Object size distributions: cumulative distributions 
(CDFs) of object sizes. 
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Figure 5. Top bandwidth consuming objects: a CDF of bytes 
fetched by UW clients for top 1,000 bandwidth-consuming ob- 
jects. 


approximately 4MB — a thousand-fold increase over the av- 
erage web document size! Worse, we see that 5% of Kazaa 
objects are over 1OOMB. This difference has the potential 
for enormous impact on Internet performance as these sys- 
tems grow. 

Figure 5 shows a cumulative distribution of bytes fetched 
by UW clients for the 1,000 highest bandwidth-consuming 
objects in each of the four CDNs. The Akamai curve rises 
steeply, with the top 34 objects accounting for 20% of the 
Akamai bytes transferred; Akamai traffic is clearly skewed 
to its most popular documents. For Kazaa, we see that a 
relatively small number of objects account for a large por- 
tion of the transferred bytes as well. The top 1,000 Kazaa 
objects (out of 111K objects accessed) are responsible for 
50% of the bytes transferred. For the web, however, the 
curve is much flatter: the top 1,000 objects only account for 
16% of bytes transferred. 

To understand this better, we examined the 10 high- 
est bandwidth-consuming objects for WWW, Akamai and 
Kazaa, which are responsible for 1.9%, 25% and 4.9% of 
the traffic for each system, respectively. The details are 
shown in Table 2. For WWW, we see that the top 10 ob- 
jects are a mix of extremely popular small objects (e.g., ob- 
jects 1, 2 and 4), and relatively unpopular large objects (e.g., 
object 3). The worst offender, object 1, is a small object ac- 
cessed many times. For Akamai, although 8 out of the top 
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Figure 6. Downloaded bytes by object type: the number of 
bytes downloaded from each system, broken into content type. 


Gnutella Kazaa 


10 objects are large and unpopular, 2 out of the top 3 worst 
offenders are small and popular. Kazaa’s inbound traffic, on 
the other hand, is completely consistent; all of its worst of- 
fenders are extremely large objects (on the order of 7OOMB) 
that are accessed only ten to twenty times. 

Comparing Kazaa inbound and outbound traffic in Ta- 
ble 2 shows several differences. The objects that contribute 
most to bandwidth consumption in either direction are simi- 
larly sized, but UW tends to export these large objects more 
than it imports them. A small number of UW clients access 
large objects from a small number of external servers, but 
nearly thirty times as many external clients access similarly- 
sized objects from a handful of UW servers, leading to 
approximately ten times as much bandwidth consumption. 
This suggests that a reverse cache that absorbs outbound 
traffic might benefit the University even more than a for- 
ward cache that absorbs inbound traffic. 

Figure 3 in the previous section showed a breakdown of 
all HTTP traffic by content type for U W-client-initiated traf- 
fic. Figure 6 shows a similar breakdown, by bytes, but for 
each individual CDN. Not surprisingly, the highest compo- 
nent of WWW< traffic is text, followed closely by images, 
while Akamai is dominated by images (42% of bytes are 
GIF and JPEG). Incontrast, Kazaa is completely dominated 
by video (80%), followed by 14% audio; Gnutella is more 
evenly split with 58% video and 36% audio. 


5.2 Clients 


The previous subsection considered the characteristics of 
what is transferred (the object view); here we consider who 
is responsible (the client view). Because WWW and Aka- 
mai are indistinguishable from a UW client’s perspective, 
this section presents these two workloads combined. 

Figure 7a shows a cumulative distribution of bytes down- 
loaded by the top 1000 bandwidth-consuming UW clients 
for each CDN. It’s not surprising that the WWW+Akamai 
curve is lower; the graph shows only a small fraction of 
the 39K WWW+Akamai clients, but nearly a quarter of the 
4644 Kazaa clients. Nevertheless, in both cases, a small 
number of clients account for a large portion of the traffic. 
In the case of the WWW, the top 200 clients (0.5% of the 
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Table 2. Top 10 bandwidth consuming objects: the size, bytes consumed, and number of requests (including the partial and unsuccessful 
ones) forthe top 10 bandwidth consuming objects in each system. For Kazaa, instead of requests, we show thenumber of clients and servers 


that participated in (possibly partial) transfers of the object. 
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Figure 7. Top UW bandwidth consuming clients: a CDF of bytes downloaded by the top 1000 bandwidth-consuming UW clients (a) 
as a fraction of each system, and (b) as a fraction of the total HTTP traffic. 


population) account for 13% of WWW traffic; for Kazaa, 
the top 200 clients (4% of the population) account for 50% 
of Kazaa traffic. The next 200 Kazaa clients account for 
another 16% of its traffic. Clearly, a very small number of 
Kazaa clients have a huge overall bandwidth impact. 


To see the impact more globally, the curves in Figure 7b 
show the fraction of the total HTTP bytes downloaded by 
the most bandwidth-consuming clients for each CDN (the 
curves are cumulative). This allows us to quantify the im- 
pact of a particular CDN’s clients on total HTTP traffic. 
Gnutella clients have almost no impact as consumers of 
HTTP bandwidth. In contrast, the Kazaa users are the worst 
offenders: the top 200 Kazaa clients are responsible for 
20% of the total HTTP bytes downloaded. In comparison, 
the top 200 WWW+Akamai clients are responsible for only 
7% of total HTTP bytes. Further out, the top 400 Kazaa 
and WWW clients are responsible for 27% and 10% of to- 
tal HTTP traffic, respectively. 

Given the bandwidth consumed by the web and peer-to- 
peer delivery systems, it is interesting to examine the re- 
quest rates that are creating that bandwidth. Figures 8a 
and 8b show the inbound and outbound request rates for 
WWW+Akamai and Kazaa, respectively; notice the nearly 
two order-of-magnitude difference in the Y axis scales. For 


Kazaa, the outbound request rate peaks at 40 requests per 
second, dominating the inbound request rate of 23 requests 
per second. In contrast, the WWW-+Akamai inbound re- 
quest rate peaks at 1100 requests per second, dominating 
the WWW outbound! request rate of just under 200 re- 
quests per second. At a high level, then, Kazaa has a re- 
quest rate about two orders of magnitude lower than the 
web, but median object size about three orders of magni- 
tude higher than the web. The result is that overall, Kazaa 
consumes more bandwidth. Similarly, WWW’s outbound 
bandwidth exceeds its inbound bandwidth, despite the op- 
posite trend in request rate; this results from the difference 
in transfer size in the two directions. While inbound web 
documents are largely HTML or images, outbound is dom- 
inated by application/octet-streams (possibly UW-supplied 
software, binary data, and video streams from its TV station 
or web-broadcast technical talks). 

A perhaps surprising (although now understandable) re- 
sult of the disparity in WWW+Akamai and Kazaa object 
sizes and request rates is shown in Figure 9, which graphs 
the number of concurrent HTTP transactions active at a 
time for the two systems. Despite the order-of-magnitude 


'No Akamai data is present in the outbound direction. 
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Figure 8. Request rates over time: inbound and outbound HTTP transaction rates for (a) the WWW + Akamai, and (b) Kazaa. 
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Figure 9. Concurrent HTTP transactions: concurrent HTTP 
transactions for UW Clients. 


request-rate advantage of WWW over Kazaa, the number 
of simultaneous open Kazaa connections is about twice the 
number of simultaneous open WW W+Akamai connections. 
While Kazaa generates only 23 requests per second, it is 
responsible for up to almost 1000 open requests at a time 
due to its long transfers. Compared to the web requests, 
whose median duration is 120 ms, the median duration for 
Kazaa requests is 130 seconds — a 1000-fold increase that 
tracks the object size. This fact has important implications 
for the network infrastructure that must maintain those con- 
nections. 


5.3 Servers 


This section examines servers: the suppliers of objects 
and bytes. Figure 10a shows the CDF of bytes transferred 
by UW-internal servers to external clients. Gnutella has 
the smallest number of content-serving hosts, and all of the 
bytes are served by the first 10 of those servers. The WWW 
curve is quite steep; in this case, the campus has several 
major servers that provide documents to the Web, and 80% 
of the WWW traffic is supplied by 20 of the 9821 internal 
servers we identified. The Kazaa curve rises more slowly, 
with 80% of the Kazaa bytes being served by the top 334 
of the 3888 Kazaa peers we found serving data. One would 
expect the Kazaa curve to be flatter; an explicit goal of peer- 
to-peer structures like Kazaa is to spread the load uniformly 


across the peers. We'll look at this issue in more detail with 
external Kazaa servers. 

Figure 10b shows the fraction of total HTTP bytes trans- 
ferred (cumulative) from the top UW servers for the CDNs. 
The global impact of a small number of internal Kazaa 
peers is clearly seen on the graph. Again, a small num- 
ber of WWW servers do most of the work for WWW, but 
this is a small part of the total HTTP outgoing traffic; 20 
WWW ¢ servers provide 20% of all HTTP bytes output, and 
the curve rises very slowly from there. However, from the 
Kazaacurve we see that 170 Kazaa peers areresponsible for 
over 50% of all HTTP bytes transferred; the top 400 Kazaa 
peers are creating 70% of all outgoing HTTP traffic. 

In the opposite direction (UW-external servers), Fig- 
ures | la and 11b show the cumulative and HTTP-fractional 
distributions for incoming bytes transferred, respectively, 
from the top 1,000 external servers to UW clients. The 
cumulative distribution (Figure 11a) shows the WWW and 
Kazaa curves rising very slowly. The WWW curve first 
rises steeply (for the most popular servers), then levels off, 
with 938 (out of 400,000) external servers supplying 50% of 
the total WWW bytes to UW clients; this closely matches 
our previous findings [35]. The Kazaa curve shows that 
600 external Kazaa peers (out of 281,026) supply 26% of 
the Kazaa bytes to internal peers; this result, however, is 
somewhat unexpected. Web clients request data from spe- 
cific servers by specifying a URL. A small number of web 
servers are highly popular, and the popularity curve has a 
large tail (Zipf) of very unpopular servers. Peer-to-peer 
systems, though, are different by design. Clients request 
documents by name, not by server. Those documents may 
(and hopefully, will) exist on many peers. The goal of the 
peer-to-peer overlay structure is to broadly distribute work 
for both scalability and availability. In Kazaa, large files 
are downloaded by transferring different fragments of the 
file from different peers, to spread the load among multiple 
peers. Overall, one would expect the server load for Kazaa 
to be much more widely distributed among peers than for 
WWW. From Figure 1 La, this does not appear to be the case. 

As a fraction of total HTTP bytes received by UW 
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Figure 10. Top UW-internal bandwidth producing servers: a CDF of bytes produced by the top 1000 bandwidth-producing UW- 
internal servers (a) as a fraction of each system, and (b) as a fraction of the total HTTP traffic. 
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Figure 11. Top UW-external bandwidth producing servers: a CDF of bytes produced by the top 1000 bandwidth-producing UW- 
external servers (a) as a fraction of each system, and (b) as a fraction of the total HTTP traffic. 


clients, Figure 1 1b shows that the top 500 external Kazaa 
peers supply 10% of the bytes to UW, while the top 500 
WWW servers supply 22% of the bytes. Gnutella and Aka- 
mai serve an insignificant percentage of the bytes delivered. 

Participation in a P2P system is voluntary, and as a re- 
sult, servers on P2P system are often less well-provisioned 
than in the web or a CDN [31]. In Figure 12, we show the 
response codes retumed by external servers in each content 
delivery system. Figure 12a shows that for Akamai and the 
WWW, approximately 70% of requests result in a success- 
ful transaction. However, for P2P systems, less than 20% 
of requests result in a successful transaction. Most P2P re- 
quests are met with a “service unavailable” response, sug- 
gesting that P2P servers are often saturated. 

Figure 12b shows that nearly all HTTP bytes transferred 
in WWW, Akamai and P2P systems are for useful content. 
Even though most P2P requests are rejected, the overhead of 
rejected requests is small compared to the amount of useful 
data transferred while downloading content. 


5.4 Scalability of Peer-to-Peer Systems 


The data presented here raises serious questions about 
whether P2P systems like Kazaa can scale in environments 


such as the University. Unlike the web, where most clients 
and servers are separate entities, every peer in a P2P sys- 
tem consumes bandwidth in both directions. Each new P2P 
client added becomes an immediate server for the entire P2P 
structure. In addition, we see that the average Kazaa ob- 
ject is huge, and a small number of peers can consume an 
enormous amount of total network bandwidth in both direc- 
tions. Over the period of our trace, an average web client 
consumed 41.9 MB of bandwidth; in contrast, an average 
Kazaa peer consumed 3.6 GB of bandwidth. Therefore, 
the bandwidth cost of each Kazaa peer is approximately 90 
times that of a web client! This implies that for our envi- 
ronment, adding another 450 Kazaa peers would be equiv- 
alent to doubling the entire campus web client population. 
It seems questionable whether any organization providing 
bandwidth to a large client population can, in the long run, 
support a service with these characteristics. 


5.55 Summary 


This section examined our HTTP workload with respect 
to objects, clients, and servers. From the data presented, we 
find several important observations: 
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Figure 12. Server status codes: response codes retumed by external servers; (a) shows the fraction of requests broken down by response 


code, (b) shows the fraction of bytes broken down by response code. 


1. Peer-to-peer traffic, which now accounts for over three 
quarters of HTTP traffic in our environment, is charac- 
terized by objects whose median sizes are three orders 
of magnitude larger than web objects. It is this object 
size, rather than widespread usage, that accounts for 
the large fraction of bytes transferred due to P2P traf- 
fic. 


2. A small number of P2P users are consuming a dispro- 
portionately high fraction of bandwidth. The 200 top 
Kazaa clients are responsible for 50% of Kazaa bytes 
downloaded, and nearly 27% of all HTTP bytes re- 
ceived by UW. 


3. While the P2P request rate is quite low, the transfers 
last long (three orders of magnitude longer than WWW 
transfers), resulting in many simultaneous P2P con- 
nections. Despite a two order of magnitude difference 
between P2P and WWW request rates, the number of 
simultaneous open P2P connections is twice the num- 
ber of simultaneous open WWW connections. 


4. While the design of P2P overlay structures focuses on 
spreading the workload for scalability, our measure- 
ments show that a small number of servers are taking 
the majority of the burden. In our measurements, only 
600 of the 281,026 UW-external Kazaa peers we saw 
provided 26% of the bytes received by UW clients. 


These results have implications for the web as a whole, 
for the scalability of peer-to-peer systems, and for the po- 
tentials for the use of caching in our environment. We focus 
on this latter issue in the next section. 


6 The Potential Role of Caching in CDNs and 
P2P Systems 


Caching in the web is well understood: caches have 
been shown to absorb bandwidth and reduce access la- 
tency [4, 5, 7, 11, 12]. In this section of the paper, we ex- 
plore caching in the context of the Akamai CDN and Kazaa 


Cache Object Hit Rate vs. Population 
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Figure 13. WWW and Akamai object hit rates vs. popula- 
tion: object hit rates as a function of population size. An ideal 
cache treats all documents as cacheable. A practical cache ac- 
counts for HTTP 1.1 caching directives. All simulations used an 
infinite-capacity proxy cache. 


P2P systems. For Akamai, we ask whether or not there is a 
performance advantage of an Akamai CDN relative to a lo- 
cal proxy cache, and for Kazaa, we present an initial study 
of the effectiveness of caching in that environment. 


6.1 CDN Caching 


Content-delivery networks such as Akamai provide a 
number of benefits beyond end-user performance, includ- 
ing load balancing, data availability, and reduction of server 
load. Nonetheless, one interesting question is whether they 
provide any performance advantage relative to a local proxy 
cache in an environment such as ours. To answer this ques- 
tion, we simulated the behavior of a UW-local proxy cache 
against our traced WWW and Akamai workloads. 

Figure 13 shows the performance of an infinite-capacity 
proxy cache for the HTTP transactions in our trace that were 
sent to Akamai and WWW servers. For both systems, we 
simulated an “ideal” hit rate (assuming all documents are 
cacheable) and the hit rate of a “practical” cache. A practi- 
cal cache accounts for HTTP 1.1 cache control headers [16], 
cookies, object names with suffixes naming dynamic ob- 
jects, no-cache pragmas, and uncacheable methods and re- 
sponse codes. For WWW, both the ideal and practical object 
hit rate curves look similar to the ones from our 1999 study 
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Figure 14. Ideal Kazaa cache byte hit rate: cache byte hit rate over time, for (a) inbound traffic (requests from UW clients) and (b) 


outbound traffic (requests from external clients). 


of the same population [35]. In contrast, the Akamai re- 
quests achieve an 88% ideal hit rate and a 50% practical hit 
rate, noticeably higher than WWW requests (77% and 36% 
respectively). Our analysis shows that Akamai requests are 
more skewed towards the most popular documents than are 
WWW requests, i.e., they are less heavy-tailed, with a Zipf 
parameter of 1.08 vs. 0.7 for the WWW. 

The ideal hit rate for Akamai traffic is extremely high. 
While many Akamai objects are marked as uncacheable (re- 
flected in the low hit rate of a cache respecting caching di- 
rectives), we know that most bytes fetched from Akamai are 
from images and videos; this implies that much of Akamai’s 
content is in fact static and could be cached. 

Overall, this analysis indicates that a local web proxy 
cache could achieve nearly the same hit rate as an Akamai 
replica (which presumably has a hit rate of 100%), consid- 
ering in particular that the misses in our proxy are primarily 
cold-cache effects. Therefore, we would expect that widely- 
deployed proxy caches would significantly reduce the need 
for a separate content delivery network, at least with re- 
spect to local performance, assuming that immutable ob- 
jects could be marked as cacheable with long time-to-live 
values (TTLs). 


6.2 P2P Caching 


Given the P2P traffic volume that we observed, the po- 
tential impact of caching in P2P systems may exceed the 
benefits seen in the web. In this section, we present an ini- 
tial exploration of P2P caching. Our goal is not to solve (or 
even identify) all of the complexities of P2P caching —a full 
caching study would be outside of the scope of this paper — 
but rather to gain insight into how important a role caching 
may play. 

To explore this question, we built an ideal (i.e., infi- 
nite capacity and no expiration) cache simulator for Kazaa 
P2P traffic. Since the average P2P object is three orders 
of magnitude larger than the average web object, we eval- 
uate the benefits of a P2P cache with respect to its byte hit 
rate, rather than its object hit rate. Because Kazaa peers 
can transfer partial fragments as well as entire objects, our 


cache stores items at the granularity of 32 KB blocks. For 
each Kazaa transfer, we identified and cached all complete 
32 KB (aligned) blocks. Future requests for the same object 
may be partially satisfied from these cached blocks. Be- 
cause of this, a single Kazaa transfer may involve multiple 
cache block hits and misses. 

Figures 14a and 14b show the byte hit rate over time for 
inbound and outbound Kazaa traffic, respectively. The out- 
bound hit rate (Figure 14b) increases as the cache warms, 
stabilizing at approximately 85%. This is aremarkably high 
hit rate — double that reported for web traffic. A reverse 
P2P cache deployed in the University’s ISP would result in 
a peak bandwidth savings of over 120 megabits per second! 

The inbound hit rate grows more slowly over time, reach- 
ing only 35% by the end of the trace. It is clear that the sim- 
ulated inbound cache has not fully warmed even for nine 
days worth of traffic. Accordingly, we will comment only 
on outbound traffic for the remainder of this section. 

We investigated the source of the high outbound hit rate 
by examining the 300 top bandwidth-consuming objects. 
These objects had an average size of 614 MB and a total size 
of 180 GB. Requests for these 300 objects consumed ap- 
proximately 5.635 TB of traffic throughout the trace, which 
is 42% of the total bytes consumed by Kazaa outbound traf- 
fic. A conservative estimate suggests that a cache serving 
only these 300 objects would see a byte hit rate of more 
than 38% when presented with our entire trace. Thus, a 
small number of large objects are the largest contributors to 
the outbound P2P cache byte hit rate. 

In Figure 15, we show the cache byte hit rate as a func- 
tion of population size for outbound traffic. A population of 
1,000 clients sees a hit rate of 40%; hit rate climbs slowly 
thereafter, until a population of 500,000 clients sees a hit 
rate of 85%. This indicates that a P2P cache would be ef- 
fective for a small population, but even more effective for 
large populations. 

Currently, many organizations are either filtering or rate- 
limiting P2P traffic to control bandwidth consumption. 
Based on our preliminary investigation in this section, we 
believe caching would have a large effect on a wide-scale 
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Figure 15. Kazaa cache byte hit rate vs. population: byte hit 
rate as a function of population size, for outbound traffic. 


P2P system, potentially reducing wide-area bandwidth de- 
mands dramatically. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper examined Internet content delivery systems 
from the perspective of traffic flowing in and out of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. To do this, we gathered a trace of all 
incoming and outgoing traffic over a period of nine days, 
separating out the HTTP traffic components due to stan- 
dard web traffic, Akamai-supplied content, Gnutella P2P 
file transfers, and Kazaa P2P file transfers. Our results con- 
firm that a dramatic shift in Internet traffic and usage has 
occurred in only several years. Specifically, for our envi- 
ronment we found that: 


e Peer-to-peer traffic now accounts for the majority 
of HTTP bytes transferred, exceeding traffic due to 
WWW accesses by nearly a factor of three. As a frac- 
tion of all TCP traffic, Kazaa alone accounts for 36.9% 
of bytes transferred, compared to 14.3% for web doc- 
uments. 


e P2P documents are three orders of magnitude larger 
than web objects, leading to a 1000-fold increase in 
transfer time. As a result, the number of concur- 
rent P2P flows through the University is approximately 
twice the number of flows for our web population, de- 
spite the extremely low request rate and small popula- 
tion of P2P systems. 


e A small number of extremely large objects account 
for an enormous fraction of observed P2P traffic. For 
Kazaa transfers out of the University, the top 300 ob- 
jects, with a total size of 1 80 GB, were responsible for 
5.64 TB of the traffic — almost half of the total out- 
bound Kazaa bandwidth. 


e A small number of clients and servers are responsi- 
ble for the majority of the traffic we saw in the P2P 
systems. The top 200 of 4,644 UW Kazaa clients ac- 
counted for 50% of downloaded Kazaa bytes. More 
surprisingly, only 600 UW-external peers (out of the 





28 1,026 servers used) provided 26% of the bytes trans- 
ferred into the University. 


e Each P2P client creates a significant bandwidth load in 
both directions, with uploads exceeding downloads for 
Kazaa users. Our 4,644 Kazaa peers provided 13.573 
TB of data to 611,005 external peers, while requesting 
1.78 TB of data from 281,026 peers. Overall, the band- 
width requirement of a single Kazaa peer is ninety-fold 
that of a single web client. 


Overall, these points indicate that despite the scalability- 
based design, the bandwidth demands of peer-to-peer sys- 
tems such as Kazaa will likely prevent them from scal- 
ing further, at least within University-like environments. 
However, our initial analysis also shows that an organiza- 
tional P2P proxy cache has the potential to significantly re- 
duce P2P bandwidth requirements. We intend to examine 
caching in more depth in our future work. 
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Abstract 


Many distributed applications can make use of large 
background transfers — transfers of data that humans 
are not waiting for — to improve availability, reliability, 
latency or consistency. However, given the rapid fluc- 
tuations of available network bandwidth and changing 
resource costs due to technology trends, hand tuning the 
aggressiveness of background transfers risks (1) compli- 
cating applications, (2) being too aggressive and inter- 
fering with other applications, and (3) being too timid 
and not gaining the benefits of background transfers. 
Our goal is for the operating system to manage network 
resources in order to provide a simple abstraction of near 
zero-cost background transfers. Our system, TCP Nice, 
can provably bound the interference inflicted by back- 
ground flows on foreground flows in a restricted network 
model. And our microbenchmarks and case study appli- 
cations suggest that in practice it interferes little with 
foreground flows, reaps a large fraction of spare net- 
work bandwidth, and simplifies application construction 
and deployment. For example, in our prefetching case 
study application, aggressive prefetching improves de- 
mand performance by a factor of three when Nice man- 
ages resources; but the same prefetching hurts demand 
performance by a factor of six under standard network 
congestion control. 


1 Introduction 


Many distributed applications can make use of large 
background transfers — transfers of data that humans are 
not waiting for — to improve service quality. For exam- 
ple, a broad range of applications and services such as 
data backup [29], prefetching [50], enterprise data dis- 
tribution [20], Internet content distribution [2], and peer- 
to-peer storage [16, 43] can trade increased network 


“This work was supported in part by an NSF CISE grant (CDA- 
9624082), the Texas Advanced Technology Program, the Texas Ad- 
vanced Research Program, and Tivoli. Dahlin was also supported by 
an NSF CAREER award (CCR-9733842) and an Alfred P. Sloan Re- 
search Fellowship. 


bandwidth consumption and possibly disk space for im- 
proved service latency [15, 18, 26, 32, 38, 50], improved 
availability [11, 53], increased scalability [2], stronger 
consistency [53], or support for mobility [28, 41, 47]. 
Many of these services have potentially unlimited band- 
width demands where incrementally more bandwidth 
consumption provides incrementally better service. For 
example, a web prefetching system can improve its hit 
rate by fetching objects from a virtually unlimited col- 
lection of objects that have non-zero probability of ac- 
cess [8, 10] or by updating cached copies more fre- 
quently as data change [13, 50, 48]; Technology trends 
suggest that “wasting” bandwidth and storage to im- 
prove latency and availability will become increasingly 
attractive in the future: per-byte network transport costs 
and disk storage costs are low and have been improv- 
ing at 80-100% per year [9, 17, 37]; conversely net- 
work availability [11, 40, 54] and network latencies im- 
prove slowly, and long latencies and failures waste hu- 
man time. 


Current operating systems and networks do not provide 
good support for aggressive background transfers. In 
particular, because background transfers compete with 
foreground requests, they can hurt overall performance 
and availability by increasing network congestion. Ap- 
plications must therefore carefully balance the benefits 
of background transfers against the risk of both self- 
interference, where applications hurt their own perfor- 
mance, and cross-interference, where applications hurt 
other applications’ performance. Often, applications at- 
tempt to achieve this balance by setting “magic num- 
bers” (e.g., the prefetch threshold in prefetching algo- 
rithms [18, 26]) that have little obvious relationship to 
system goals (e.g., availability or latency) or constraints 
(e.g., current spare network bandwidth). 


Our goal is for the operating system to manage net- 
work resources in order to provide a simple abstrac- 
tion of zero-cost background transfers. A self-tuning 
background transport layer will enable new classes of 
applications by (1) simplifying applications, (2) reduc- 
ing the risk of being too aggressive, and (3) making 
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it easier to reap a large fraction of spare bandwidth to 
gain the advantages of background transfers. Self-tuning 
resource management seems essential for coping with 
network conditions that change significantly over peri- 
ods of seconds (e.g., changing congestion [54]), hours 
(e.g., diurnal patterns), and months (e.g., technology 
trends [9, 37]). We focus on managing network re- 
sources rather than processors, disks, and memory both 
because other work has provided suitable end-station 
schedulers for these local resources [10, 24, 33, 39, 45] 
and because networks are shared across applications, 
users, and organizations and therefore pose the most crit- 
ical resource management challenge to aggressive back- 
ground transfers. 


Our system, TCP Nice, dramatically reduces the inter- 
ference inflicted by background flows on foreground 
flows. It does so by modifying TCP congestion con- 
trol to be more sensitive to congestion than traditional 
protocols such as TCP Reno [30] or TCP Vegas [7] by 
detecting congestion earlier, reacting to it more aggres- 
sively, and allowing much smaller effective minimum 
congestion windows. Although each of these changes is 
simple, the combination is carefully constructed to prov- 
ably bound the interference of background flows on fore- 
ground flows while still achieving reasonable throughput 
in practice. Our Linux implementation of Nice allows 
senders to select Nice or standard Reno congestion con- 
trol on a connection-by-connection basis, and it requires 
no modifications at the receiver. 


Our goals are to minimize damage to foreground flows 
while reaping a significant fraction of available spare 
network capacity. We evaluate Nice against these goals 
using theory, microbenchmarks, and application case 
studies. 


Because our first goal is to avoid interference regardless 
of network conditions or application aggressiveness, our 
protocol must rest on a sound theoretical basis. In Sec- 
tion 3, we argue that our protocol is always less aggres- 
sive than Reno, and we prove under a simplified net- 
work model that Nice flows interfere with Reno flows’ 
bandwidth by a factor that falls exponentially with the 
size of the buffer at the bottleneck router independent of 
the number of Nice flows in the network. Our analysis 
shows that all three features described above are essen- 
tial for bounding interference. 


Our microbenchmarks comprise both ns [36] simula- 
tions to stress test the protocol and Internet measure- 
ments to examine the system’s behavior under realistic 
conditions. Our simulation results in Section 4 indicate 
that Nice avoids interfering with Reno or Vegas flows 
across a wide range of background transfer loads and 
spare network capacity situations. For example, in one 
microbenchmark, 16 Nice background flows slow down 
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the average demand document transfer time by less than 
10% and reap over 70% of the spare network bandwidth. 
But in the same situation, 16 backlogged Reno (or Ve- 
gas) flows slow demand requests by more than an order 
of magnitude. 


Our Internet microbenchmarks in Section 5 measure 
the performance of simultaneous foreground and back- 
ground transfers across a variety of Internet links. We 
find that background flows cause little interference to 
foreground traffic: the foreground flows’ average latency 
and bandwidth are little changed between when fore- 
ground flows compete with background flows and when 
they do not. Furthermore, we find that there is suffi- 
cient spare capacity that background flows reap signifi- 
cant amounts of bandwidth throughout the day. For ex- 
ample, during most hours Nice flows between London 
England and Austin Texas averaged more than 80% of 
the bandwidth achieved by Reno flows; during the worst 
hour observed they still saw more than 30% of the Reno 
flows’ bandwidth. 


Finally, our case study applications seek to examine the 
end-to-end effectiveness, the simplicity, and the useful- 
ness of Nice. We examine two services. First, we im- 
plement a HTTP prefetching client and server and use 
Nice to regulate the aggressiveness of prefetching. Sec- 
ond, we study a simplified version of the Tivoli Data 
Exchange [20] system for replicating data across large 
numbers of hosts. In both cases, Nice allows us to (1) 
simplify the application by eliminating magic numbers, 
(2) reduce the risk of interfering with demand transfers, 
and (3) improve the effectiveness of background trans- 
fers by using significant amounts of bandwidth when 
spare capacity exists. For example, in our prefetching 
case study, when applications prefetch aggressively, they 
can improve their performance by a factor of 3 when 
they use Nice, but if they prefetch using TCP-Reno in- 
stead, they overwhelm the network and increase total de- 
mand response times by more than a factor of six. 


The primary limitation of our analysis is that we eval- 
uate our system when competing against Reno and Ve- 
gas TCP flows, but we do not systematically evaluate 
it against other congestion control protocols such as 
equation-based [22] or rate-based [42]. Our protocol is 
strictly less aggressive than Reno, and we expect that it 
causes little interference with other demand flows, but 
future work is needed to provide evidence to support 
this assertion. A second concern is incentive compati- 
bility: will users use low priority flows for background 
traffic when they could use high priority flows instead? 
We observe that most of the “aggressive replication” ap- 
plications cited above do, in fact, voluntarily limit their 
aggressiveness by, for example, prefetching only objects 
whose priority of use exceeds a threshold [18, 50]. Two 
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factors may account for this phenomenon. First, good 
engineers may consider the social costs of background 
transfers and therefore be conservative in their demands. 
Second, most users have an incentive to at least avoid 
self-interference where a user’s background traffic inter- 
feres with that user’s foreground traffic from the same 
or different application. We thus believe that Nice is a 
useful tool for both responsible and selfish engineers and 
users. 


The rest of this paper proceeds as follows. Section 2 
describes the Nice congestion control algorithm. Sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 5 describe our analytic results, NS mi- 
crobenchmark results, and Internet measurement results 
respectively. Section 6 describes our experience with 
case study applications. Finally, Section 7 puts this work 
in context with related work, and Section 8 presents our 
conclusions. 


2 Design and Implementation 


In designing our system, we seek to balance two con- 
flicting goals. An ideal system would (1) cause no inter- 
ference to demand transfers and (2) consume 100% of 
available spare bandwidth. In order to provide a simple 
and safe abstraction to applications, we emphasize the 
former goal and will be satisfied if our protocol makes 
use of a significant fraction of spare bandwidth. Al- 
though it is easy for an adversary to construct scenarios 
where Nice does not get any throughput in spite of there 
being sufficient spare capacity in the network, our exper- 
iments confirm that in practice, Nice obtains a significant 
fraction of the throughput of Reno or Vegas when there 
is spare capacity in the network. 


2.1 Background: Existing Algorithms 


Congestion control mechanisms in existing transmission 
protocols are composed of a congestion signal and a re- 
action policy. The congestion control algorithms in pop- 
ular variants of TCP (Reno, NewReno, Tahoe, SACK) 
use packet loss as a congestion signal. In steady state, 
the reaction policy uses additive increase and multiplica- 
tive decrease (AIMD) in which the sending rate is con- 
trolled by a congestion window that is multiplicatively 
decreased by a factor of two upon a packet drop and is 
increased by one per window of data acknowledged. The 
AIMD framework is believed to be fundamental to the 
robustness of the Internet [12, 30]. 


However, with respect to our goal of minimizing inter- 
ference, this congestion signal — a packet loss — arrives 
too late to avoid damaging other flows. In particular, 
overflowing a buffer (or filling a RED router enough to 
cause it to start dropping packets) may trigger losses in 


other flows, forcing them to back off multiplicatively 
and lose throughput. 


In order to detect incipient congestion due to interfer- 
ence we monitor round-trip delays of packets and use 
increasing round-trip delays as a signal of congestion. 
In this respect, we draw inspiration from TCP Vegas [7], 
a protocol that differs from TCP-Reno in its congestion 
avoidance phase. By monitoring round-trip delays, each 
Vegas flow tries to keep between a (typically 1) and 6 
(typically 3) packets buffered at the bottleneck router. 
If fewer than @ packets are queued, Vegas increases the 
window by one per window of data acknowledged. If 
more than @ packets are queued, the algorithm decreases 
the window by one per window of data acknowledged. 
Vegas adjusts the window W once every round as fol- 
lows (minRTT is the minimum value of all measured 
round-trip delays and observedRTT is the round-trip 
delay experienced by a distinguished packet in the pre- 
vious round): 


Et sare // Expected throughput 
At obsereaRTT // Actual throughput 


Diff + (B — A)-minRTT 


if (Diff < a) 


W+We1 
else if (Diff > 8) 
W+W-1 


Bounding the difference between the actual and ex- 
pected throughput translates to maintaining between a 
and @ packets in the bottleneck router. Although Vegas 
seems a promising candidate protocol for background 
flows, it has some drawbacks: (i) Vegas has been 
designed to compete for throughput approximately 
fairly with Reno, (ii) Vegas backs off when the number 
of queued packets from its flow increases, but it does 
not necessarily back off when the number of packets 
enqueued by other flows increase, (iii) each Vegas flow 
tries to keep 1 to 3 packets in the bottleneck queue, 
hence a collection of background flows could cause 
significant interference. 


Note that even setting a and 3 to very small values does 
not prevent Vegas from interfering with cross traffic. The 
linear decrease on the “Diff > (” trigger is not respon- 
sive enough to keep from interfering with other flows. 
We confirm this intuition using simulations and Internet 
experiments, and it also follows as a conclusion from the 
theoretical analysis. 
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2.2 TCP Nice 


The Nice extension adds three components to Vegas: 
first, a more sensitive congestion detector; second, mul- 
tiplicative reduction in response to increasing round trip 
times; and third, the ability to reduce the congestion win- 
dow below one. These additions are simple, but our 
analysis and experiments demonstrate that the omission 
of any of them would fundamentally increase the inter- 
ference caused by background flows. 


A Nice flow monitors round-trip delays, estimates the 
total queue size at the bottleneck router, and signals con- 
gestion when this total queue size exceeds a fraction 
of the estimated maximum queue capacity. Nice uses 
min RTT, the minimum observed round trip time, as the 
estimate of the round trip delay when queues are empty, 
and it uses maxRTT as an estimate of the round trip 
time when the bottleneck queue is full. If more than 
fraction of the packets Nice sends during a RTT window 
encounter delays exceeding minRTT + (mazRTT — 
minRTT) - threshold, our detector signals congestion. 
Round-trip delays of packets are indicative of the current 
bottleneck queue size and the threshold represents the 
fraction of the total queue capacity that starts to trigger 
congestion. The Nice congestion avoidance mechanism 
incorporating the interference trigger with threshold ¢ 
and fraction f can be written as follows (cur RTT is the 
round-trip delay experienced by each packet): 


per ack operation: 
if (curRTT > (1 —t)-minRTT +t-maxRTT) 
numCong++; 
per round operation: 
if (numCong > f-W) 
W+W/2 
else { 


} 


If the congestion condition does not trigger, Nice falls 
back on Vegas’ congestion avoidance rules. If a packet is 
lost, Nice falls back on Reno’s rules. The final change to 
congestion control is to allow the window sizes to multi- 
plicatively decrease below one, if so dictated by the con- 
gestion trigger and response. In order to affect window 
sizes less than one, we send a packet out after waiting for 
the appropriate number of smoothed round-trip delays. 


// Vegas congestion avoidance follows 


Maintaining a window of less than one causes us to lose 
ack-clocking, but the flow continues to send at most as 
many packets into the network as it gets out. In this 
phase the packets act as network probes waiting for con- 
gestion to dissipate. By allowing the window to go be- 
low one, Nice retains the non-interference property even 
for a large number of flows. Both our analysis and our 
experiments confirm the importance of this feature: this 


optimization significantly reduces interference, particu- 
larly when testing against several background flows. A 
similar optimization has been suggested even for regular 
flows to handle cases when the number of flows starts to 
approach the bottleneck router buffer size [35]. 


When a Nice flow signals congestion, it halves its cur- 
rent congestion window. In contrast Vegas reduces its 
window by one packet each round that encounters long 
round trip times and only halves its window if packets 
are lost (falling back on Reno-like behavior.) The com- 
bination of more aggressive detection and more aggres- 
sive reaction may make it more difficult for Nice to max- 
imize utilization of spare capacity, but our design goals 
lead us to minimize interference even at the potential 
cost of utilization. Our experimental results show that 
even with these aggressively timid policies, we achieve 
reasonable levels of utilization in practice. 


As in TCP Vegas, maintaining running measures of 
minRTT and mazRTT have their limitations - for ex- 
ample, if the network is in a state of persistent conges- 
tion, a bad estimate of min RTT is likely to be obtained. 
However, past studies [1,44] have indicated that a good 
estimate of the minimum round-trip delay can typically 
be obtained in a short time; our experience supports this 
claim. The use of minimum and maximum values makes 
the prototype sensitive to outliers. Using the first and 
ninety-ninth percentile values could improve the robust- 
ness of this algorithm, but we have not tested this opti- 
mization. Route changes during a transfer can also con- 
tribute to inaccuracies in RTT estimates. However such 
changes are uncommon [40] and we speculate that they 
can be handled by maintaining exponentially decaying 
averages for minRTT and maxRTT estimates. 


2.3 Prototype Implementation 


We implement a prototype Nice system by extending an 
existing version of the Linux kernel that supports Vegas 
congestion avoidance. Like Vegas, we use microsecond 
resolution timers to monitor round-trip delays of packets 
to implement a congestion detector. In our implementa- 
tion of Nice, we set the corresponding Vegas parameters 
a and f to 1 and 3 respectively. After the first round-trip 
delay estimate, maxRTT is initialized to 2- min RTT. 


The Linux TCP implementation maintains a minimum 
window size of two in order to avoid delayed acknowl- 
edgements by receivers that attempt to send one ac- 
knowledgement every two packets. In order to allow the 
congestion window to go to one or below one, we add a 
new timer that runs on a per-socket basis when the con- 
gestion window for the particular socket is below two. 
When in this phase, the flow waits for the appropriate 
number of RTTs before sending two packets into the net- 
work. Thus, a window of 1/16 means that the flow sends 
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out two packets after waiting for 32 smoothed round-trip 
times. We limit the minimum window size to 1/48 in our 
prototype. 


Our congestion detector signals congestion when more 
than fraction = 0.5 packets during an RTT encounter 
delays exceeding threshold = 0.2. We discuss the sen- 
sitivity to threshold in more detail in Section 3. The 
fraction does not enter directly into our analysis; our ex- 
perimental studies in Section 4 indicate that the inter- 
ference is relatively insensitive to the fraction parameter 
chosen. Since packets are sent in bursts, most packets in 
a round observe similar round-trip times. In the future 
we plan to study pacing packets across a round in order 
to obtain better samples of prevailing round-trip delays. 


Our prototype provides a simple API to designate a flow 
as a background flow through an option in the setsockopt 
system call. By default, flows are foreground flows. 


3 Analysis 


Experimental evidence alone is insufficient to allow us 
to make strong statements about Nice’s non-interference 
properties for general network topologies, background 
flow workloads, and foreground flow workloads. We 
therefore analyze it formally to bound the reduction in 
throughput that Nice imposes on foreground flows. Our 
primary result is that under a simplified network model, 
for long transfers, the reduction in the throughput of 
Reno flows is asymptotically bounded by a factor that 
falls exponentially with the maximum queue length of 
the bottleneck router irrespective of the number of Nice 
flows present. 


Theoretical analysis of network protocols, of course, has 
limits. In general, as one abstracts away details to gain 
tractability or generality, one risks omitting important 
behaviors. Most significantly, our formal analysis as- 
sumes a simplified fluid approximation and synchronous 
network model, as described below. Also, our formal 
analysis holds for long background flows, which are 
the target workload of our abstraction. But it also as- 
sumes long foreground Reno flows, which are clearly 
not the only cross-traffic of interest. Finally, in our anal- 
ysis, we abstract detection by assuming that at the end 
of each RTT epoch, a Nice sender accurately estimates 
the queue length during the previous epoch. Although 
these assumptions are restrictive, the insights gained in 
the analysis lead us to expect the protocol to work well 
under more general circumstances. The analysis has also 
guided our design, allowing us to include features that 
are necessary for noninterference while excluding those 
that are not. Our experience with the prototype has sup- 
ported the benefit of using theoretical analysis to guide 
our design: we encountered few surprises and required 
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Figure 1: Nice Queue Dynamics 


no topology or workload-dependent tuning during our 
experimental effort. 


We use a simplified fluid approximation model of the 
network to help us model the interaction of multiple 
flows using separate congestion control algorithms. This 
model assumes infinitely small packets. We simplify the 
network itself to a source, destination, and a single bot- 
tleneck, namely a router that performs drop-tail queuing 
as shown in Figure 1. Let ys denote the service rate of 
the queue and B the buffer capacity at the queue. Let 
7 be the round-trip delay of packets between the source 
and destination excluding all queuing delays. We con- 
sider a fixed number of connections, m following Reno 
and ! following Nice, each of which has one continu- 
ously backlogged flow between a source and a destina- 
tion. Let ¢ be the Nice threshold and q = t- B be 
the corresponding queue size that triggers multiplicative 
backoff for Nice flows. The connections are homoge- 
neous, i.e. they experience the same propagation delay 
tT. Moreover, the connections are synchronized so that 
in the case of buffer overflow, all connections simultane- 
ously detect a loss and multiply their window sizes by +. 
Models assuming flow synchronization have been used 
in previous analyses [6]. We model only the congestion 
avoidance phase to analyze the steady-state behavior. 


We obtain a bound on the reduction in the throughput of 
Reno flows due to the presence of Nice flows by analyz- 
ing the dynamics of the bottleneck queue. We achieve 
this goal by dividing the duration of the flows into per- 
ods. Ineach period we bound the decrease in the number 
of Reno packets processed by the router due to interfer- 
ing Nice packets. In the following we give an outline of 
this analysis. The complete analysis with detailed proofs 
appears in the our technical report [49]. 


Let W,.(t) and W,,(t) denote respectively the total num- 
ber of outstanding Reno and Nice packets in the network 
at time t. W(t), the total window size, is W,(t)+W,(t). 
We trace these window sizes across periods. The end of 
a period and the beginning of the next is marked by a 
packet loss, at which time each flow reduces its window 
size by a factor of y. W(t) = ur + B just before a 
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loss and W(t) = (ur + B) - 7 just after. Let to be the 
beginning of one such period after a loss. Consider the 
case when W(to) = (ut + B)y < wr andm > lL. For 
ease of analysis we assume that the ‘“Vegas 6” parame- 
ter for the Nice flows is 0, i.e. the Nice flows additively 
decrease upon observing round-trip times greater than 
T. The window dynamics in any period can be split into 
three intervals as described below. 


Additive Increase, Additive Increase: In this interval 
[to,t1] both Reno and Nice flows increase linearly. 
W(t) increases from W(to) to W(t1) = pr, at which 
point the queue starts building. 


Additive Increase, Additive Decrease: This inter- 
val [t1, t2] is marked by additive increase of W,, but 
additive decrease of W,, as the “Diff > (@” rule triggers 
the underlying Vegas controls for the Nice flows. The 
end of this interval is marked by W (t2) = 7 + qt. 


Additive Increase, Multiplicative Decrease: In this 
interval [t2, t3], W,(t) multiplicatively decreases in 
response to observing queue lengths above q:. However, 
the rate of decrease of W,,(t) is bounded by the rate of 
increase of W,(t), as any faster a decrease will cause the 
queue size to drop below q;. At the end of this interval 
W (t3) = wt + B. At this point, each flow decreases its 
window size by a factor of y, thereby entering into the 
next period. 


In order to quantify the interference experienced by 
Reno flows because of the presence of Nice flows, 
we formulate differential equations to represent the 
variation of the queue size in a period. We then show 
that the values of W, and W,, at the beginning of 
periods stabilize after several losses, so that the length 
of a period converges to a fixed value. It is then straight- 
forward to compute the total amount of Reno flow sent 
out in a period. We show in the technical report [49] 
that the interference J, defined as the fractional loss in 
throughput experienced by Reno flows because of the 
presence of Nice flows, is given as follows. 


Theorem 1: The interference I is given by 


4m - e(- 24542) ( I 
<r + By 
The derivation of 7 indicates that all three design tea- 
lures of Nice are fundamentally important for reducing 
interference. The interference falls exponentially with 
B(1 —t) or B —q, which reflects the time that Nice has 
to multiplicatively back off before packet losses occur. 
Intuitively, multiplicative decrease allows any number of 
Nice flows to get out of the way of additively increasing 
demand flows. The dependence on the ratio B suggests 
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that as the number of demand flows approaches the max- 
imum queue size the non-interference property starts to 
break down. This breakdown is not surprising as each 
flow barely gets to maintain one packet in the queue 
and TCP Reno is known to behave anomalously under 
such circumstances [35]. In a well designed network, 
when B > m, it can be seen that the dependence on the 
threshold ¢ is weak, i.e. interference is small when ft is, 
and careful tuning of the exact value of ¢ in this region 
is unnecessary. Our full analysis shows that the above 
bound on I holds even for the case whenm < 1. Al- 
lowing window sizes to multiplicatively decrease below 
one is crucial in this proof. 


4 ns Controlled Tests 


The goal of our simulation is to validate our hypotheses 
in a controlled environment. In particular, we wish to 
i) test the non-interference property of Nice and ii) de- 
termine if Nice gets any useful bandwidth for the work- 
loads considered. By using controlled ns [36] simula- 
tions in this phase of the study we can stress test the 
system by varying network configurations and load to 
extreme values. We can also systematically compare the 
Nice algorithm against others. Overall, the experiments 
support our theses: 


e Nice flows cause almost no interference irrespec- 
tive of the number of flows. 


e Nice gets a significant fraction of the available 
spare bandwidth. 


e Nice performs better than other existing protocols, 
including Reno, Vegas, and Vegas with reduced a 
and 6 parameters. 


4.1 Methodology 


We use ns 2.1b8a for our simulation experiments. The 
topology used is a bar-bell in which N TCP senders 
transmit through a shared bottleneck link D to an equal 
number of receivers. The router connecting the senders 
to L becomes the bottleneck queue. Routers perform 
drop-tail FIFO queueing except in experiments with 
RED tumed on. The buffer size is set to the bandwidth 
delay product. Packets are 512 bytes in size and the 
propagation delay is set to 50ms. We vary the capac- 
ity of the link in order to simulate different amounts of 
spare capacity. 


We use a 15 minute section of a Squid proxy trace logged 
at UC Berkeley as the foreground traffic over L. The 
number of flows fluctuates as clients enter and leave the 
system as specified by the trace. On average there are 
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about 12 active clients. In addition to this foreground 
load, we introduce permanently backlogged background 
flows. For the initial set of experiments we fix the band- 
width of the link to twice the average demand bandwidth 
of the trace. The primary metric we use to measure in- 
terference is the average transfer latency of a document 
ie., the time between its first packet being sent and the 
receipt of the ack corresponding to the last packet. We 
use the total number of bytes transferred by the back- 
ground flows as the measure of its utilization of spare 
capacity. 

Unless otherwise specified, the values of the threshold 
and fraction for Nice are set to 0.1 and 0.5 respectively. 
We compare the performance of Nice to several other 
strategies for sending background flows. First, we com- 
pare with router prioritization that services a background 
packet only if there are no queued foreground packets. 
Router prioritization is the ideal strategy for background 
flow transmission, as background flows never interfere 
with foreground flows. In addition, we compare to Reno, 
Vegas(a = 1,6 = 3), Vegas(a = 0, 6 = 0). 


4.2 Results 


Experiment 1: In this experiment we fix the number 
of background flows to 16 and vary the spare capacity, 
S. To achieve a spare capacity S, we set the bottle- 
neck link bandwidth ZL = (1 + S) - averageDemandBW, 
where averageDemand BW is the total number of bytes 
transferred in the trace divided by the duration of the 
trace. Figure 2 plots the average document transfer la- 
tency for foreground traffic as a function of the spare 
capacity in the network. Different lines represent differ- 
ent runs of the experiments using different protocols for 
background flows. It can be seen that Nice is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from router prioritization whereas, the other 
protocols cause a significant increase in foreground la- 
tency. Note that the Y-axis is on a log scale, which means 
that in some cases Reno and Vegas increase foreground 
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Figure 4: Number of BG flows vs BG throughput 


document transfer latencies by over an order of magni- 
tude. 


Experiment 2: Sensitivity to number of BG flows In 
this experiment we fix the spare capacity S of the net- 
work to 1 and vary the number of background flows. 
Figure 3 plots the latency of foreground document trans- 
fers against the number of background flows. Even 
with 100 background Nice flows, the latency of fore- 
ground documents is hardly distinguishable from the 
ideal case when routers provide strict prioritization. On 
the other hand, Reno and Vegas background flows can 
cause foreground latencies to increase by orders of mag- 
nitude. Figure 4 plots the number of bytes the back- 
ground flows manage to transfer. A single background 
flow reaps about half the spare bandwidth available un- 
der router prioritization; this background throughput im- 
proves with increasing number of background flows but 
remains below router prioritization. The difference is 
the price we pay for ensuring non-interference with an 
end-to-end algorithm. Note that although Reno and Ve- 
gas obtain better throughput, even for a small number of 
flows they go beyond the router prioritization line, which 
means they steal bandwidth from foreground traffic. 
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We also examine experiments where we do not allow 
Nice’s congestion window to fall below 1 (graph omit- 
ted). In this case, when the number of background flows 
exceeds about 1 0, the latency of foreground flows begins 
to increase noticeably; the increase is about a factor of 
two when the number of background flows is 64. 


Experiment 3: Sensitivity to parameters In this ex- 
periment we trace the effect of the threshold and trigger 
fraction parameters described in Section 2.2. Figure 5 
shows the document transfer latencies as a function of 
the threshold for the same trace as above, with S = 1 
and 16 background flows. As expected, as the thresh- 
old value increases, the interference caused by Nice in- 
creases until the protocol finally reverts to Vegas behav- 
ior as the threshold approaches |. It is interesting to note 
that there is large range of threshold values yielding low 
interference, which suggests that its value need not be 
manually tuned for each network. We examine the trig- 
ger fraction in the same way, and find little change in 
foreground latency as we vary this fraction from 0.1 to 
0.9 (graph omitted). 
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Experiment 4: Nice with RED queueing We repeat 
experiments | and 2, but with routers performing RED 
queueing. The RED parameters are set as recommended 
in [23] with the “gentle” mode on. The minimum and 
maximum RED thresholds are set to one-third and two- 
third of the buffer size. Packets are probabilistically 
marked with ECN support from the senders. Figure 6 
plots the foreground document transfer latency against 
the spare capacity with 16 background flows. Though 
Nice still performs as much as an order of magnitude 
better than other protocols, it causes up to a factor of 2 
increase in document transfer latencies for large spare 
capacities. As figure 7 indicates, under RED, Nice 
closely approximates router prioritization regardless of 
the number of flows when the spare capacity is one, 1.e. 
the demand workload consumes half of the network ca- 
pacity. 


The relatively poor performance of Nice under RED 
when spare capacities are large appears to reflect the 
sensitivity of Nice’s interference I to bottleneck queue 
length (Equation 1). Whereas Nice flows damage fore- 
ground flows when drop-tail queues are completely full, 
under RED, interference can begin when the bottleneck 
queue occupancy reaches RED’s minimum threshold 
minz,. One solution may be to reduce Nice’s threshold 
parameter. The Nice-0.03 lines in Figures 6 and 7 plot 
Nice’s interference under RED when threshold = 0.03 
instead of the default value of 0.10. Future work is 
needed to better understand Nice’s interaction with RED 
queuing. 


Other results Due to space constraints, we state two 
other results here, but omit detailed discussions and 
graphs. The full discussion appears in the extended ver- 
sion [49]. 


First, we also perform experiments with synthetically 
generated ON/OFF Pareto UDP foreground traffic, 
which is much burstier and less predictable than TCP 
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foreground flows. We observe that Nice still causes 
lower interference than Reno or Vegas, but does not 
match router prioritization as closely. The utilization 
of spare capacity by Nice is also lower compared to the 
trace workload case. This suggests that the benefits of 
Nice are reduced when traffic is unpredictable. Sec- 
ond, we compare Nice to simple rate limited Reno flows. 
When the rate is tuned to approximate the spare capacity 
of the network, rate limiting performs well. Nice, how- 
ever, outperforms rate limiting and does not require hand 
tuning. 


5 Internet Microbenchmarks 


In this section we evaluate our Nice implementation over 
a variety of Internet links. We seek to answer three ques- 
tions. First, in a less controlled environment than our NS 
simulations, does Nice still avoid interference? Second, 
are there enough reasonably long periods of spare ca- 
pacity on real links for Nice to reap reasonable through- 
put? Third, are any such periods of spare capacity spread 
throughout the day, or is the usefulness of background 
transfers restricted to nights and weekends? 


Our experiments suggest that Nice works for a range of 
networks, including a modem, a cable moden, a transat- 
lantic link, and a fast WAN. In particular, on these net- 
works it appears that Nice avoids interfering with other 
flows and that it can achieve throughput that are signifi- 
cant fractions of the throughput that would be achieved 
by Reno throughout the day. 


5.1 Methodology 


Our measurement client program connects to a measure- 
ment server program at exponentially-distributed ran- 
dom intervals. At each connection time, the client 
chooses one of six actions: Reno/NULL, Nice/NULL, 
Reno/Reno, Reno/Nice, Reno/Reno8, Reno/Nice8.! 
Each action consists of a “primary transfer” (denoted by 
the term left of the /) and zero or more “secondary trans- 
fers” (denoted by the term right of the /). Reno terms in- 
dicate flows using standard TCP-Reno congestion con- 
trol. Nice terms indicate flows using Nice congestion 
control. For secondary transfers, NULL indicates ac- 
tions that initiate no secondary transfers to compete with 
the primary transfer, and 8 indicates actions that initiate 
8 (rather than the default 1) secondary transfers. The 
transfers are of large files whose sizes are chosen to re- 
quire approximately 10 seconds for a single Reno flow 
to compete on the network under study. 


1We also test standard Vegas in place of Reno for the large-transfer 
experiments and find that standard Vegas behaves essentially like 
Reno. These results are omitted due to space constraints. 


We position a server that supports Nice at UT Austin. 
We position clients (1) in Austin connected to the In- 
ternet via a University of Texas 56.6K dial in modem 
bank (modem), (2) in Austin connected via a commercial 
ISP cable modem (cable modem), (3) in a commercial 
hosting center in London, England connected to multiple 
backbones including an OC12 and an OC3 to New York 
(London), and (4) at the University of Delaware, which 
connects to UT via an Abilene OC3 (Delaware). All 
machines run Linux. The server is a 450MHz Pentium 
II with 256MB of memory. The clients range from 450- 
1000MHz and all have at least 256MB of memory. The 
experiment ran from Saturday May 11 2002 to Wednes- 
day May 15 2002; we gathered approximately 50 probes 
per client/workload pair. 


5.2 Results 


Figure 8 summarizes the results of our large-transfer 
experiments. On each of the networks, the through- 
put of Nice/NULL is a significant fraction of that of 
Reno/NULL, suggesting that periods of spare capacity 
are often long enough for Nice to detect and make use 
of them. Second, we note that during Reno/Nice and 
Reno/Nice8 actions, the primary (Reno) flow achieves 
similar throughput to the throughput seen during the 
control Reno/NULL sessions. In particular, on a mo- 
dem network, when Reno flows compete with a sin- 
gle Nice flow, they receive on average 97% of the av- 
erage bandwidth they receive when there is no com- 
peting Nice flow. On a cable modem network, when 
Reno flows compete with eight Nice flows, they receive 
97% of the bandwidth they would receive alone. Con- 
versely, Reno/Reno and Reno/Reno8 show the expected 
fair sharing of bandwidth among Reno flows, which re- 
duces the bandwidth achieved by the primary flow. 


Figure 9 shows the hourly average bandwidth achieved 
by the primary flow for the different combinations listed 
above. Our hypothesis is that Nice can achieve useful 
amounts of throughput throughout the day, and the data 
appear to support this statement. 


6 Case Study Applications 


6.1 HTTP Prefetching 


Many studies have published promising results that sug- 
gest that prefetching (or pushing) content could signifi- 
cantly improve web cache hit rates by reducing compul- 
sory and consistency misses [15, 18, 26, 27, 32, 38, 50]. 


Typically, prefetching algorithms are tuned with a 
threshold parameter to balance the potential benefits of 
prefetching data against the bandwidth costs of fetching 
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Figure 8: Large flow transfer performance. Each bar represents the average transfer time observed for the specified 
combination of primary/secondary transfers. Empty bars represent the average time for a Reno flow. Solid bars 
represent the average time for a Nice flow. The narrow lines depict the minimum and maximum values observed 


during multiple runs of each combination. 


it and the storage cost of keeping it until its next use. An 
object is prefetched if the estimated probability that the 
object will be referenced before it is modified exceeds 
the threshold. Extending Gray and Shenoy’s analysis 
of demand caching [25], Chandra calculates reasonable 
thresholds given network costs, disk costs, and human 
waiting time values and concludes that most algorithms 
in the literature have been far too conservative in setting 
their thresholds [9]. Furthermore, the 80-100% per year 
improvements in network [9, 37] and disk [17] capac- 
ity/cost mean that a value that is correct today may be 
off by an order of magnitude in 3-4 years. 


In this case study, we build a prefetching protocol similar 
to the one proposed by Padmanabhan and Mogul [38]: 


when serving requests, servers piggy back lists of sug- 
gested objects in a new HTTP reply header. Clients 
receiving a prediction list discard old predictions and 
then issue prefetch requests of objects from the new list. 
This division of labor allows servers to use global in- 
formation and application-specific knowledge to predict 
access patterns, and it allows clients to filter requests 
through their caches to avoid repeatedly fetching an ob- 
ject. 


To evaluate prefetching performance, we implement a 
standalone client that reads a trace of HTTP requests, 
simulates a local cache, and issues demand and prefetch 
requests. Our client is written in Java and pipelines re- 
quests across HTTTP/1.1 persistent connections [21]. 
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To ensure that demand and prefetch requests use sep- 
arate TCP connections, our server directs prefetch re- 
quests to a different port than demand requests. The dis- 
advantage of this approach is that it does not fit with the 
standard HTTP caching model. We discuss how to de- 
ploy such a protocol without modifying HTTP in a sep- 
arate study [31]. 


We use Squid proxy traces from 9 regional proxies col- 
lected during January 2001 [51]. We study network 
interference near the server by examining subsets of 
the trace corresponding to a popular groups of related 
servers — cnn (e.g., cnn.com, www.cnn.com, cnnfn.com, 
etc.). This study compares relative performance for dif- 
ferent resource management algorithms for a given set 
of prefetching algorithms. It does not try to identify 
optimal prefetching algorithms; nor does it attempt to 
precisely quantify the absolute improvements available 
from prefetching. 


We use a simple prediction by partial matching algo- 
rithm [14] PPM-n/w that uses a client’s n most recent 
requests to the server group for non-image data to pre- 
dict cachable (i.e., non-dynamically-generated) URLs 
that will appear during a subsequent window that ends 
after the w’th non-image request to the server group. 
We use two variations of our PPM-n/w algorithm. The 
conservative variation uses parameters similar to those 
found in the literature for HTTP prefetching. It uses 
n = 2, w = 5 and sets the prefetch threshold to 
0.25 [18]. To prevent prefetch requests from interfering 
with demand requests, it pauses | second after a demand 
reply is received before issuing requests. The aggressive 
variation uses n = 2, w = 10, and truncates prefetch 
proposal lists with a threshold probability of 0.00001. It 
issues prefetches immediately after receiving them. 


We use 2 client machines connected to a server ma- 
chine via a cable modem. On each client machine, 
we run 8 virtual clients, each with a separate cache 
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Figure 9: Large flow transfer performance over time. 
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and separate HTTP/1.1 demand and prefetch connec- 
tions to the server. In order for the demand traffic to 
consume about 10% of the cable modem bandwidth, 
we select the 6 busiest hours from the 30-Jan-2001 
trace and divide trace clients from each hour randomly 
across 4 of the virtual clients. In each of our seven tri- 
als, all the 16 virtual clients run the same prefetching 
algorithm: none, conservative-Reno, aggressive-Reno, 
conservative-Nice, aggressive-Nice. 


Figure 10(a) shows the average demand response times 
perceived by the clients. We note that when clients 
do conservative prefetching using either protocol — 
Nice or Reno — the latency reductions are comparable. 
However, when they start aggressively prefetching us- 
ing Reno, the latency blows up by an order of magni- 
tude. Clients using aggressive Nice prefetching, how- 
ever, continue to see further latency reductions. The fig- 
ure shows that Nice is effective in using spare bandwidth 
for prefetching without affecting the demand requests. 


Figure 10(b) represents the effect of prefetching over 
a modem (the setup is same as above except with the 
cable modem replaced by a modem), an environment 
where the amount of spare bandwidth available is min- 
imal. This figure shows that while the Reno and Nice 
protocols are comparable in benefits when doing con- 
servative prefetching, aggressive prefetching using Reno 
hurts the clients significantly by increasing the latencies 
three-fold. Nice on the other hand, does not worsen the 
latency even though it does not gain much. 


We conclude that Nice simplifies the design of prefetch- 
ing applications. Applications can aggressively prefetch 
data that might be accessed in the future. Nice prevents 
interference if the network does not have spare band- 
width and improves application performance if it does. 
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Figure 10: Average demand transfer time for prefetching for the cnn server-group. 


6.2 Tivoli Data Exchange 


We study a simplified version of the Tivoli Data Ex- 
change [20] system for replicating data across large 
numbers of hosts. This system distributes data and pro- 
grams across thousands of client machines using a hi- 
erarchy of replication servers. Both non-interference 
and good throughput are important metrics. In particu- 
lar, these data transfers should not interfere with interac- 
tive use of target machines. And because transfers may 
be large, may be time critical, and must go to a large 
number of clients using a modest number of simultane- 
ous connections, each data transfer should complete as 
quickly as possible. The system currently uses two pa- 
rameters at each replication server to tune the balance 
between non-interference and throughput. One parame- 
ter throttles the maximum rate that the server will send a 
single client; the other throttles the maximum total rate 
across all clients. 


Choosing these rate limiting parameters requires some 
knowledge of network topology and may have to choose 
between overwhelming slow clients and slowing fast 
clients (e.g., distributing a 300MB Office application 
suite would nearly a day if throttled to use less than half 
a 56.6Kb/s modem). One could imagine a more com- 
plex system that allows the maximum bandwidth to be 
specified on a per-client basis, but such a system would 
be complex to configure and maintain. 


Nice can provide an attractive self-tuning abstraction. 
Using it, a sender can just send at the maximum speed 
allowed by the connection. We report preliminary re- 
sults using a standalone server and client. The server and 
clients are the same as in the Internet measurements de- 
scribed in Section 5. We initiate large transfers from the 
server and during that transfer measure the ping round 
trip time between the client and the server. When run- 
ning Reno, we vary the client throttle parameter and 


leave the total server bandwidth limit to an effectively 
infinite value. When running Nice, we set both the client 
and server bandwidth limits to effectively infinite values. 


Figure 11 shows a plot of ping latencies (representative 
of interference) as a function of the completion time of 
transfers to clients over different networks. With Reno, 
completion times decrease with increasing throttle rates 
but increase ping latencies as well. Furthermore, the op- 
timal rates vary widely across different networks. How- 
ever Nice picks sending rates for each connection with- 
out the need for manual tuning that achieve minimum 
transfer times while maintaining acceptable ping laten- 
cies in all cases. 


7 Related work 


TCP congestion control has seen an enormous body of 
work since Jacobson’s seminal paper on the topic [30]. 
This work seeks to maximize utilization of network ca- 
pacity, to share the network fairly among flows, and to 
prevent pathological scenarios like congestion collapse. 
In contrast our primary goal is to ensure minimal inter- 
ference with regular network taffic; though high utiliza- 
tion is important, it is a distinctly subordinate goal in our 
algorithm. Our algorithm is always less aggressive than 
AIMD TCP: it reacts the same way to losses and in addi- 
tion, it reacts to increasing delays. Therefore, the work 
to ensure network stability under AIMD TCP applies to 
Nice as well. 


The GAIMD [52] and binomial [4] frameworks provide 
generalized families of AIMD congestion control algo- 
rithms to allow protocols to trade smoothness for re- 
sponsiveness in a TCP-friendly manner. The parame- 
ters can also be tuned to make a protocol less aggressive 
than TCP. We considered using these frameworks for 
constructing a background flow algorithm, but we were 
unable to develop the types of strong non-interference 
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Figure 11: Each continuous line represents completion times and corresponding ping latencies with varying send 


rates. The single point is the send rate chosen by Nice. 


guarantees we seek using these frameworks. One area 
for future work is developing similar generalizations of 
Nice in order to allow different background flows to be 
more or less aggressive compared to one another while 
all remain completely timid with respect to competing 
foreground flows. 


Prioritizing packet flows would be easier with router 
support. As noted in Section 4, router prioritization 
queues such as those proposed for DiffServ [5] service 
differentiation architectures are capable of completely 
isolating foreground flows from background flows while 
allowing background flows to consume nearly the en- 
tire available spare bandwidth. Unfortunately, these so- 
lutions are of limited use for someone trying to deploy 
a background replication service today because few ap- 
plications are deployed solely in environments where 
router prioritization is installed or activated. A key 
conclusion of this study is that an end-to-end strategy 
need not rely on router support to make use of available 
network bandwidth without interfering with foreground 
flows. 


Applications can limit the network interference they 
cause in various ways: 

(a) Coarse-grain scheduling: Background transfers can 
be scheduled during hours where there is little fore- 
ground traffic. Studies [19, 34] show that prefetching 
data during off-peak hours can reduce latency and peak 
bandwidth usage. 

(b) Rate limiting: Spring et. al [46] discuss prioritizing 
flows by controlling the receive window sizes of clients. 
Crovella et. al [15] propose a combination of window- 
based rate control and pacing to spread out prefetched 
traffic to limit interference. They show that such shap- 
ing of traffic leads to less bursty traffic and smaller queue 
lengths. 

(c) Application tuning: Applications can limit the 
amount of data they send by varying application-level 
parameters. For example, many prefetching algorithms 
estimate the probability that an object will be referenced 
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and only prefetch that object if its probability exceeds 
some threshold [18, 26, 38, 50]. 


It is not clear how an engineer should go about set- 
ting such application-specific parameters. We believe 
that self-tuning support for background transfers has at 
least three advantages over existing application-level ap- 
proaches. Nice operates over fine time scales, so it 
can provide lower interference (by reacting to spikes in 
load) as well as higher average throughput (by using 
a large fraction of spare bandwidth) than static hand- 
tuned parameters. This property reduces the risk and 
increases the benefits available to background transfers 
while simplifying application design. Our experiments 
also demonstrate that Nice provides useful bandwidth 
throughout the day in many environments. 


Existing transport layer solutions can be used to 
tackle the problem of self-interference between a sin- 
gle sender/receiver’s flows. The congestion manager 
CM [3] provides an interface between the transport and 
the application layers to share information across con- 
nections and for handling applications using different 
transport protocols. Microsoft XP’s Background Intelli- 
gent Transfer Service (BITS) provides support for trans- 
fers of lower priority to minimize interference with the 
user’s interactive sessions by using a rate throttling ap- 
proach. In contrast to these approaches, Nice handles 
both self- as well as cross-interference by modifying the 
sender side alone. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper presents an end-to-end congestion control al- 
gorithm optimized to support background transfers. Sur- 
prisingly, an end-to-end protocol can nearly approxi- 
mate the ideal router-prioritization strategy by (a) al- 
most eliminating interference with demand flows and (b) 
reaping significant fractions of available spare network 
bandwidth. 
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Our Internet experiments suggest that there is a signif- 
icant amount of spare capacity on a wide variety of In- 
ternet links. Nice provides a mechanism to improve ap- 
plication performance by harnessing this capacity in a 
non-interfering manner. Our case studies demonstrate 
that Nice can simplify application design by eliminating 
the need to hand-tune parameters to balance utilization 
and interference. Inspired by the results in this paper, we 
have built a self-tuning prefetching system [31] based on 
Nice that avoids interference at the server and in the net- 
work, and is deployable with simple modifications to a 
web server. 


One application of Nice is to support massive replication 
of data and services, where spare resources (e.g., band- 
width, disk space, and processor cycles) are consumed 
to help humans be more productive. Massive replication 
systems should be designed as if bandwidth were essen- 
tially free. TCP Nice provides a reasonable approxima- 
tion of such an abstraction. 
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Abstract 


It is becoming increasingly common to construct net- 
work services using redundant resources geographically 
distributed across the Internet. Content Distribution Net- 
works are a prime example. Such systems distribute 
client requests to an appropriate server based on a va- 
riety of factors---e.g., server load, network proximity, 
cache locality—in an effort to reduce response time and 
increase the system capacity under load. This paper ex- 
plores the design space of strategies employed to redi- 
rect requests, and defines a class of new algorithms that 
carefully balance load, locality, and proximity. We use 
large-scale detailed simulations to evaluate the various 
strategies. These simulations clearly demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of our new algorithms, which yield a 60-91% 
improvement in system capacity when compared with 
the best published CDN technology, yet user-perceived 
response latency remains low and the system scales well 
with the number of servers. 


1 Introduction 


As the Internet becomes more integrated into our every- 
day lives, the availability of information services built 
on top of it becomes increasingly important. However, 
overloaded servers and congested networks present chal- 
lenges to maintaining high accessibility. To alleviate 
these bottlenecks, it is becoming increasingly common 
to construct network services using redundant resources, 
so-called Content Distribution Networks (CDN) [1, 13, 
21]. CDNs deploy geographically-dispersed server sur- 
rogates and distribute client requests to an “appropriate” 
server based on various considerations. 

CDNs are designed to improve two performance met- 
rics: response time and system throughput. Response 
time, usually reported as a cumulative distribution of 
latencies, is of obvious importance to clients, and rep- 
resents the primary marketing case for CDNs. System 
throughput, the average number of requests that can be 
satisfied each second, is primarily anissue when the sys- 
tem is heavily loaded, for example, when a flash crowd 
is accessing a small set of pages, or a Distributed Denial 
of Service (DDoS) attacker is targeting a particular site 
({15]. System throughput represents the overall robust- 
ness of the system since either a flash crowd or a DDoS 


attack can make portions of the information space inac- 
cessible. 

Given a sufficiently widespread distribution of servers, 
CDNs use several, sometimes conflicting, factors to de- 
cide how to distribute client requests. For example, to 
minimize response time, aserver might be selected based 
on its network proximity. In contrast, to improve the 
overall system throughput, it is desirable to evenly bal- 
ance the load across a set of servers. Both through- 
put and response time are improved if the distribution 
mechanism takes locality into consideration by selecting 
a server that is likely to already have the page being re- 
quested in its cache. 

Although the exact combination of factors employed 
by commercial systems is not clearly defined in the lit- 
erature, evidence suggests that the scale is tipped in fa- 
vor of reducing response time. This paper addresses the 
problem of designing a request distribution mechanism 
that is both responsive across a wide range of loads, and 
robust in the face of flash crowds and DDoS attacks. 
Specifically, our main contribution is to explore the de- 
sign space of strategies employed by the request redirec- 
tors, and to define a class of new algorithms that care- 
fully balance load, locality, and proximity. We use large- 
scale detailed simulations to evaluate the various strate- 
gies. These simulations clearly demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of our new algorithms: they produce a 60-91% 
improvement in system capacity when compared with 
published information about commercial CDN technol- 
ogy, user-perceived response latency remains low, and 
the system scales well with the number of servers. We 
also discuss several implementation issues, but evaluat- 
ing a specific implementation is beyond the scope of this 


paper. 


2 Building Blocks 


The idea of a CDN is to geographically distribute a col- 
lection of server surrogates that cache pages normally 
maintained in some set of backend servers. Thus, rather 
than let every client try to connect to the original server, 
it is possible to spread request load across many servers. 
Moreover, if a server surrogate happens to reside close 
to the client, the client’s request could be served without 
having to cross a long network path. In this paper, we 
observe this general model of a CDN, and assume any 
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of the server surrogates can serve any request on behalf 
of the original server. Where to place these surrogates, 
and how to keep their contents up-to-date, has been ad- 
dressed by other CDN research [1, 13, 21]. Here, we 
make no particular assumptions about servers’ strategic 
locations. 

Besides a large set of servers, CDNs also need to pro- 
vide a set of request redirectors, which are middleware 
entities that forward client requests to appropriate servers 
based on one of the strategies described in the next sec- 
tion. To help understand these strategies, this section first 
outlines various mechanisms that could be employed to 
implement redirectors, and then presents a set of hashing 
schemes that are at the heart of redirection. 


2.1 Redirector Mechanisms 


Several mechanisms can be used to redirect requests [3], 
including augmented DNS servers, HTTP-based redi- 
rects, and smart intermediaries such as routers or proxies. 

A popular redirection mechanism used by current 
CDNs is to augment DNS servers to return different 
server addresses to clients. Without URL rewriting that 
changes embedded objects to point to different servers, 
this approach has site-level granularity, while schemes 
that rewrite URLs can use finer granularity and thus 
spread load more evenly. Client-side caching of DNS 
mappings can be avoided using short expiration times. 

Servers can perform the redirection process them- 
selves by employing the HTTP “redirect” response. 
However, this approach incurs an additional round-trip 
time, and leaves the servers vulnerable to overload by 
the redirection task itself. Server bandwidth is also con- 
sumed by this process. 

The redirection function can also be distributed across 
intermediate nodes of the network, such as routers or 
proxies. These redirectors either rewrite the outbound 
requests, or send HTTP redirect messages back to the 
client. If the client is not using explicit (forward mode) 
proxying, then the redirectors must be placed at choke 
points to ensure traffic in both forward and reverse di- 
rections is handled. Placing proxies closer to the edge 
yields well-confined easily-identifiable client popula- 
tions, while moving them closer to the server can result 
in more accurate feedback and load information. 

To allow us to focus on redirection strategies and to 
reduce the complexity of considering the various com- 
binations outlined in this section, we make the follow- 
ing assumptions: redirectors are located at the edge of 
a client site, they receive the full list of server surro- 
gates through DNS or some other out-of-band communi- 
cation, they rewrite outbound requests to pick the appro- 
priate server, and they passively learn approximate server 
load information by observing client communications. 
We do not rely on any centralization, and all redirec- 
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tors operate independently. Our experiments show that 
these assumptions—in particular, the imperfect informa- 
tion about server load---do not have a significant impact 
on the results. 


2.2 Hashing Schemes 


Our geographically dispersed redirectors cannot eas- 
ily adapt the request routing schemes suited for more 
tightly-coupled LAN environments [17, 25], since the 
latter can easily obtain instantaneous state about the en- 
tire system. Instead, we construct strategies that use 
hashing to deterministically map URLs into a small 
range of values. The main benefit of this approach is 
that it eliminates inter-redirector communication, since 
the same output is produced regardless of which redirec- 
tor receives the URL. The second benefit is that the range 
of resulting hash values can be controlled, trading preci- 
sion for the amount of memory used by bookkeeping. 

The choice of which hashing style to use is one com- 
ponent of the design space, and is somewhat flexible. 
The various hashing schemes have some impact on com- 
putational time and request reassignment behavior on 
node failure/overload. However, as we discuss in the 
next section, the computational requirements of the vari- 
ous schemes can be reduced by caching. 

Modulo Hashing — In this “classic” approach, the 
URL is hashed to a number modulo the number of 
servers. While this approach is computationally efficient, 
it is unsuitable because the modulus changes when the 
server set changes, causing most documents to change 
server assignments. While we do not expect frequent 
changes in the set of servers, the fact that the addition of 
new servers into the set will cause massive reassignment 
is undesirable. 

Consistent Hashing [19, 20] — In this approach, the 
URL is hashed to a number in a large, circular space, as 
are the names of the servers. The URL is assigned to the 
server that lies closest on the circle to its hash value. A 
search tree can be used to reduce the search to logarith- 
mic time. If a server node fails in this scheme, its load 
shifts to its neighbors, so the addition/removal of a server 
only causes local changes in request assignments. 

Highest Random Weight [31] — This approach is the 
basis for CARP [8], and consists of generating a list of 
hash values by hashing the URL and each server’s name 
and sorting the results. Each URL then has a determin- 
istic order to access the set of servers, and this list is tra- 
versed until a suitably-loaded server is found. This ap- 
proach requires more computation than Consistent Hash- 
ing, but has the benefit that each URL has a different 
server order, so a server failure results in the remain- 
ing servers evenly sharing the load. To reduce compu- 
tation cost, the top few entries for each hash value can be 
cached. 
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3 Strategies 


This section explores the design space for the request 
redirection strategies. As a quick reference, we summa- 
rize the properties of the different redirection algorithms 
in Table 1, where the strategies are categorized based on 
how they address locality, load and proximity. 


Category Strategy Hashing 
Static 


LR-HRW 
CDR 

FDR ms 
FDR-Global 

NPR-CHash_ | CHash | 


= 
NPLR-CHash CHash 


NPFDR [HRW —[—Ye—[ “Yes 


Table 1: Properties of Request Redirection Strategies 


Dynamic 
Server Set 


Load 
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HRW 
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Dynamic 


Network 
Proximity 





The first category, Random, contains a single strategy, 
and is used primarily as a baseline. We then discuss 
four static algorithms, in which each URL is mapped 
onto a fixed set of server replicas—the Static category 
includes two schemes based on the best-known pub- 
lished algorithms, and the Static+Load category contains 
two variants that are aware of each replica’s load. The 
four algorithms in these two static categories pay in- 
creasing attention to locality. Next, we introduce two 
new algorithms—denoted CDR and FDR—that factor 
both load and locality into their decision, and each URL 
is mapped onto a dynamic set of server replicas. We 
call this the Dynamic category. Finally, we factor net- 
work proximity into the equation, and present another 
new algorithm—denoted NP-FDR—that considers all 
aspects of network proximity, server locality, and load. 


3.1 Random 


In the random policy, each request is randomly sent to 
one of the server surrogates. We use this scheme as a 
baseline to determine a reasonable level of performance, 
since we expect the approach to scale with the number of 
servers and to not exhibit any pathological behavior due 
to patterns in the assignment. It has the drawback that 
adding more servers does not reduce the working set of 
each server. Since serving requests from main memory is 
faster than disk access, this approach is at a disadvantage 
versus schemes that exploit URL locality. 


3.2 Static Server Set 


We now consider a set of strategies that assign a fixed 
number of server replicas to each URL. This has the ef- 
fect of improving locality over the Random strategy. 
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3.2.1 Replicated Consistent Hashing 


In the Replicated Consistent Hashing (R-CHash) strat- 
egy, each URL is assigned to a set of replicated servers. 
The number of replicas is fixed, but configurable. The 
URL is hashed to a value in the circular space, and 
the replicas are evenly spaced starting from this origi- 
nal point. On each request, the redirector randomly as- 
signs the request to one of the replicas for the URL. 
This strategy is intended to model the mechanism used 
in published content distribution networks, and is virtu- 
ally identical! to the scheme described in [19] and [20] 
with the network treated as a single geographic region. 


3.2.2 Replicated Highest Random Weight 


The Replicated Highest Random Weight (R-HRW) strat- 
egy is the counterpart to R-CHash, but with a different 
hashing scheme used to determine the replicas. To the 
best of our knowledge, this approach is not used in any 
existing content distribution network. In this approach, 
the set of replicas for each URL is determined by us- 
ing the top N servers from the ordered list generated by 
Highest Random Weight hashing. Versus R-CHash, this 
scheme is less likely to generate the same set of repli- 
cas for two different URLs. As a result, the less-popular 
URLs that may have some overlapping servers with pop- 
ular URLs are also likely to have some other less-loaded 
nodes in their replica sets. 


3.3 Load-Aware Static Server Set 


The Static Server Set schemes randomly distribute re- 
quests across a set of replicas, which shares the load but 
without any active monitoring. We extend these schemes 
by introducing load-aware variants of these approaches. 
To perform fine-grained load balancing, these schemes 
maintain local estimates of server load at the redirectors, 
and use this information to pick the least-loaded member 
of the server set. The load-balanced variant of R-CHash 
is called LR-CHash, while the counterpart for R-HRW 
is called LR-HRW. 


3.4 Dynamic Server Set 


We now consider a new category of algorithms that dy- 
namically adjust the number of replicas used for each 
URL in an attempt to maintain both good server locality 
and load balancing. By reducing unnecessary replica- 
tion, the working set of each server is reduced, resulting 
in better file system caching behavior. 


The scheme described in these papers also includes a mechanism 


to use coarse-grained load balancing via virtual server names. When 
server overload is detected, the corresponding content is replicated 
across all servers in the region, and the degree of replication shrinks 
over time. However, the schemes are not described in enough detail to 
Teplicate. 
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3.4.1 Coarse Dynamic Replication 


Coarse Dynamic Replication (CDR) adjusts the num- 
ber of replicas used by redirectors in response to server 
load and demand for each URL. Like R-HRW, CDR 
uses HRW hashing to generate an ordered list of servers. 
Rather than using a fixed number of replicas, however, 
the request target is chosen using coarse-grained server 
load information to select the first “available” server on 
the list. 


Figure 1 shows how a request redirector picks the des- 
tination server for each request. This decision process is 
done at each redirector independently, using the load sta- 
tus of the possible servers. Instead of relying on heavy 
communications between servers and request redirectors 
to get server load status, we use local load information 
observed by each redirector as an approximation. We 
currently use the number of active connections to infer 
the load level, but we can also combine this information 
with response latency, bandwidth consumption, etc. 


find_server(url, S) { 
foreach server s; in server set S, 
weight; = hash(url, address(s;)); 
sort weight; 
foreach server s; in decreasing order of weight, { 
if satis f yload_criteria(s;) then { 
targetServer «-- 8;; 
stop search; 


} 
} 


if targetServer is not valid then 
targetServer <«-- server with highest weight; 
route request url to targetServer; 


Figure 1: Coarse Dynamic Replication 


As the load increases, this scheme changes from using 
only the first server on the sorted list to spreading re- 
quests across several servers. Some documents normally 
handled by “busy” servers will also start being handled 
by less busy servers. Since this process is based on ag- 
gregate server load rather than the popularity of individ- 
ual documents, servers hosting some popular documents 
may find more servers sharing their load than servers 
hosting collectively unpopular documents. In the pro- 
cess, some unpopular documents will be replicated in 
the system simply because they happen to be primarily 
hosted on busy servers. At the same time, if some doc- 
uments become extremely popular, it is conceivable that 
all of the servers in the system could be responsible for 
serving them. 
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3.4.2 Fine Dynamic Replication 


A second dynamic algorithm—Fine Dynamic Repli- 
cation (FDR)—addresses the problem of unnecessary 
replication in CDR by keeping information on URL pop- 
ularity and using it to more precisely adjust the number 
of replicas. By controlling the replication process, the 
per-server working sets should be reduced, leading to 
better server locality, and thereby better response time 
and throughput. 

The introduction of finer-grained bookkeeping is an 
attempt to counter the possibility of a “ripple effect” in 
CDR, which could gradually reduce the system to round- 
robin under heavy load. In this scenario, a very popu- 
lar URL causes its primary server to become overloaded, 
causing extra load on other machines. Those machines, 
in turn, also become overloaded, causing documents des- 
tined for them to be served by their secondary servers. 
Under heavy load, it is conceivable that this displacement 
process ripples through the system, reducing or eliminat- 
ing the intended locality benefits of this approach. 


find_server(url, S) { 

walk_entry — walkLenHash(url); 
w-len «-- walk_entry.length; 
foreach server s; in server set S, 

weight; = hash(url, address(s;)); 
sort weight; 
Scandidate *-- least-loaded server of top w_len servers; 
if satis f y_load_criteria(scandidate) then { 

targetServer +- Scandidate: 

if (w_len > 1 && 

timenow() — walk_entry.lastUpd > chgThresh) 
walk_entry.length ——; 

} else { 

foreach rest server s; in decreasing weight order { 

if satis f y_load_criteria(s;) then { 
targetServer — sj; 
stop search; 
} 
} 
walk_entry.length < actual search steps; 

} 
if walk_entry.length changed then 

walk_entry.lastUpd — timenow(); 
if target Server is not valid then 

targetServer +-- server with highest weight; 
route request url to target Server; 


Figure 2: Fine Dynamic Replication 


To reduce extra replication, FDR keeps an auxiliary 
structure at each redirector that maps each URL to a 
“walk length,” indicating how many servers in the HRW 
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list should be used for this URL. Using a minimum 
walk length of one provides minimal replication for most 
URLs, while using a higher minimum will always dis- 
tribute URLs over multiple servers. When the redirector 
receives a request, it uses the current walk length for the 
URL and picks the least-loaded server from the current 
set. If even this server is busy, the walk length is in- 
creased and the least-loaded server is used. 

This approach tries to keep popular URLs from over- 
loading servers and displacing less-popular objects in the 
process. The size of the auxiliary structure is capped by 
hashing the URL into a range in the thousands to mil- 
lions. Hash collisions may cause some URLs to have 
their replication policies affected by popular URLs. As 
long as the the number of hash values exceeds the num- 
ber of servers, the granularity will be significantly bet- 
ter than the Coarse Dynamic Replication approach. The 
redirector logic for this approach is shown in Figure 2. 
To handle URLs that become less popular over time, with 
each walk length, we also keep the time of its last modifi- 
cation. We decrease the walk length if it has not changed 
in some period of time. 

As a final note, both dynamic replication approaches 
require some information about server load, specifically 
how many outstanding requests can be sent to a server 
by a redirector before the redirector believes it is busy. 
We currently allow the redirectors to have 300 outstand- 
ing requests per server, at which point the redirector lo- 
cally decides the server is busy. It would also be possi- 
ble to calibrate these values using both local and global 
information—using its own request traffic, the redirector 
can adjust its view of what constitutes heavy load, and 
it can perform opportunistic communication with other 
redirectors to see what sort of collective loads are be- 
ing generated. The count of outstanding requests already 
has some feedback, in the sense that if a server becomes 
slow due to its resources (CPU, disk, bandwidth, etc.) 
being stressed, it will respond more slowly, increasing 
the number of outstanding connections. To account for 
the inaccuracy of local approximation of server load at 
each redirector, in our evaluations, we also include a ref- 
erence strategy, FDR-Global, where all redirectors have 
perfect knowledge of the load at all servers. 

Conceivably, Consistent Hashing could also be used 
to implement CDR and FDR. We tested a CHash-based 
CDR and FDR, but they suffer from the “ripple effect’ 
and sometimes yield even worse performance than load- 
aware static replication schemes. Part of the reason is 
that in Consistent Hashing, since servers are mapped 
onto a circular space, the relative order of servers for 
each URL will be effectively the same. This means the 
load migration will take an uniform pattern; and the 
less-popular URLs that may have overlapping servers 
with popular URLs are unlikely to have some other less- 


loaded nodes in their replica sets. Therefore, in this pa- 
per, we will only present CDR and FDR based on HRW. 


3.5 Network Proximity 


Many commercial CDNs start server selection with net- 
work proximity matching. For instance, [19] indicates 
that CDN’s hierarchical authoritative DNS servers can 
map a client’s (actually its local DNS server’s) IP ad- 
dress to a geographic region within a particular network 
and then combine it with network and server load infor- 
mation to select a server separately within each region. 
Other research [18] shows that in practice, CDNs suc- 
ceed not by always choosing the “optimal” server, but by 
avoiding notably bad servers. 

For the sake of studying system capacity, we make 
a conservative simplicifaction by treating the entire net- 
work topology as a single geographic region. We could 
also simply take the hierarchical region approach as 
in [19], however, to see the effect of integrating prox- 
imity into server selection, we introduce three strate- 
gies that explicitly factor intra-region network proximity 
into the decision. Our redirector measures servers’ geo- 
graphical/topological location information through ping, 
traceroute or similiar mechanisms and uses this infor- 
mation to calculate an “effective load” when choosing 
servers. 

To calculate the effective load, redirectors multiply the 
raw load metric with a normalized standard distance be- 
tween the redirector and the server. Redirectors gather 
distances to servers using round trip time (RTT), rout- 
ing hops, or similar information. These raw distances 
are normalized by dividing by the minimum locally- 
observed distance, yielding the standard distance. In our 
simulations, we use RTT for calculating raw distances. 

FDR with Network Proximity (NP-FDR) is the 
counterpart of FDR, but it uses effective load rather than 
raw load. Similarly, NPLR-CHash is the proximity- 
aware version of LR-CHash. The third strategy, NPR- 
CHash, adds network proximity to the load-oblivious 
R-CHash approach by assigning requests such that each 
surrogate in the fixed-size server set of a URL will get 
a share of total requests for that URL inversely propor- 
tional to the surrogate’s distance from the redirector. As 
a result, closer servers in the set get a larger share of the 
load. 

The use of effective load biases server selection in fa- 
vor of closer servers when raw load values are compa- 
rable. For example, in standard FDR, raw load values 
reflect the fact that distant servers generate replies more 
slowly, so some implicit biasing exists. However, by ex- 
plicitly factoring in proximity, NP-FDR attempts to re- 
duce global resource consumption by favoring shorter 
network journeys. 

Although we currently calculate effective load this 
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way, other options exist. For example, effective load 
can take other dynamic load/proximity metrics into ac- 
count, such as network congestion status through real 
time measurement, thereby reflecting instantaneous load 
conditions. 


4 Evaluation Methodology 


The goal of this work is to examine how these strategies 
respond under different loads, and especially how robust 
they are in the face of flash crowds and other abnormal 
workloads that might be used for a DDoS attack. Attacks 
may take the form of legitimate traffic, making them dif- 
ficult to distinguish from flash crowds. 

Evaluating the various algorithms described in Sec- 
tion 3 on the Internet is not practical, both due to the 
scale of the experiment required and the impact a flash 
crowd or attack is likely to have on regular users. Sim- 
ulation is clearly the only option. Unfortunately, there 
has not been (up to this point) a simulator that consid- 
ers both network traffic and server load. Existing simu- 
lators either focus on the network, assuming a constant 
processing cost at the server, or they accurately model 
server processing (including the cache replacement strat- 
egy), but use a static estimate for the network transfer 
time. In the situations that interest us, both the network 
and the server are important. 

To remedy this situation, we developed a new sim- 
ulator that combines network-level simulation with 
OS/server simulation. Specifically, we combine the NS 
simulator with Logsim, allowing us to simulate net- 
work bottlenecks, round-trip delays, and OS/server per- 
formance. NS-2 [23] is a packet-level simulator that has 
been widely-used to test TCP implementations. How- 
ever, it does not simulate much server-side behavior. 
Logsim is a server cluster simulator used in previous re- 
search on LARD [25], and it provides detailed and accu- 
rate simulation of server CPU processing, memory us- 
age, and disk access. This section describes how we 
combine these two simulators, and discusses how we 
configure the resulting simulator to study the algorithms 
presented in Section 3. 


4.1 Simulator 


A model of Logsim is shown in Figure 3. Each server 
node consists of a CPU and locally attached disk(s), with 
separate queues for each. At the same time, each server 
node maintains its own memory cache of a configurable 
size and replacement policy. Incoming requests are first 
put into the holding queue, and then moved to the active 
queue. The active queue models the parallelism of the 
server, for example, in multiple process or thread server 
systems, the maximum number of processes or threads 
allowed on each server. 
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Figure 3: Logsim Simulator 


We combined Logsim with NS-2 as follows. We keep 
NS-2’s event engine as the main event manager, wrap 
each Logsim event as a NS-2 event, and insert it into the 
NS-2 event queue. All the callback functions are kept 
unchanged in Logsim. When crossing the boundary be- 
tween the two simulators, tokens (continuations) are used 
to carry side-specific information. To speed up the sim- 
ulation time, we also re-implemented several NS-2 mod- 
ules and performed other optimizations. 

On the NS-2 side, all packets are stored and for- 
warded, as in a real network, and we use two-way TCP. 
We currently use static routing within NS-2, although we 
may run simulations with dynamic routing in the future. 

On the Logsim side, the costs for the basic request pro- 
cessing were derived by performing measurements on a 
300MHz Pentium II machine running FreeBSD 2.2.5 and 
the Flash web server [24]. Connection establishment and 
tear-down costs are set at 145s, while transmit process- 
ing incurs 40ys per 512 bytes. Using these numbers, an 
8-KByte document can be served from the main mem- 
ory cache at a rate of approximately 1075 requests/sec. 
When disk access is needed, reading a file from the disk 
has a latency of 28ms. The disk transfer time is 410s per 
4 KBytes. For files larger than 44 KBytes, and additional 
14ms is charged for every 44 KBytes of file length in ex- 
cess of 44 KBytes. The replacement policy used on the 
servers is Greedy-Dual-Size (GDS)[5], as it appears to be 
the best known policy for Web workloads. 32MB mem- 
ory is available for caching documents on each server 
and every server node has one disk. This server is inten- 
tionally slower than the current state-of-the-art (it is able 
to service approximately 600 requests per second), but 
this allows the simulation to scale to a larger number of 
nodes. 

The final simulations are very heavy-weight, with over 
a thousand nodes and a very high aggregate request rate. 
We run the simulator on a 4-processor/667MHz Alpha 
with 8GB RAM. Each simulation requires 2-6GB of 
RAM, and generally takes 20-50 hours of wall-clock 
time. 
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4.2 Network Topology 


It is not easy to find a topology that is both realistic and 
makes the simulation manageable. We choose to use 
a slightly modified version the NSFNET backbone net- 
work T3 topology, as shown in Figure 4. 

In this topology, the round-cornered boxes represent 
backbone routers with the approximate geographical lo- 
cation label on it. The circles, tagged as R1, R2..., are 
regional routers;” small circles with “C” stand for client 
hosts; and shaded circles with “S” are the server surro- 
gates. In the particular configuration shown in the figure, 
we put 64 servers behind regional routers RO, R1, R7, 
R8, R9, R10, R15, R19, where each router sits in front 
of 8 servers. We distribute 1,000 client hosts evenly be- 
hind the other regional routers, yielding a topology of 
nearly 1,100 nodes. The redirector algorithms run on the 
regional routers that sit in front of the clients. 
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Figure 4: Network Topology 


The latencies of servers to regional routers are set ran- 
domly between Ims to 3ms; those of clients to regional 
routers are between Sms and 20ms; those of regional 
routers to backbone routers are between | to 10ms; la- 
tencies between backbone routers are set roughly accord- 
ing to their geographical distances, ranging from 8ms to 
28ms. 

To simulate high request volume, we deliberately pro- 
vision the network with high link bandwidth by setting 
the backbone links at 2,488Mbps, and links between re- 
gional routers and backbone routers at 622Mbps. Links 
between servers and regional routers are 1OOMbps and 
those between clients and their regional servers are ran- 
domly between 1OMbps and 45Mbps. All the queues at 
routers are drop tail, with the backbone routers having 
room to buffer 1024 packets, and all other routers able to 
buffer 512 packets. 


2These can also be thought of as edge/site routers, or the boundary 
to an autonomous system 


4.3, Workload and Stability 


We determine system capacity using a trace-driven sim- 
ulation and gradually increase the aggregate request rate 
until the system fails. We use a two month trace of 
server logs obtained at Rice University, which contains 
2.3 million requests for 37,703 files with a total size of 
1,41 8MB [25], and has properties similar to other pub- 
lished traces. 

The simulation starts with the clients sharing the trace 
and sending requests at a low aggregate rate in an open- 
queue model. Each client gets the name of the docu- 
ment sequentially from the shared trace when it needs to 
send a request, and the timing information in the trace 
is ignored. The request rate is increased by 1% every 
simulated six seconds, regardless of whether previous re- 
quests have completed. This approach gradually warms 
the server memory caches and drives the servers to their 
limits over time. We configure Logsim to handle at most 
512 simultaneous requests and queue the rest. The sim- 
ulation is terminated when the offered load overwhelms 
the servers. 

Flash crowds, or DDoS attacks in bursty legitimate 
traffic form, are simulated by randomly selecting some 
clients as intensive requesters and randomly picking a 
certain number of hot-spot documents. These intensive 
requesters randomly request the hot documents at the 
same rate as normal clients, making them look no dif- 
ferent than other legitimate users. We believe that this 
random distribution of intensive requesters and hot doc- 
uments is a quite general assumption since we do not 
require any special detection or manual intervention to 
signal the start of a flash crowd or DDoS attack. 

We define a server as being overloaded when it can no 
longer satisfy the rate of incoming requests and is un- 
likely to recover in the future. This approach is designed 
to determine when service is actually being denied to 
clients, and to ignore any short-term behavior which may 
be only undesirable, rather than fatal. Through exper- 
imentation, we find that when a server’s request queue 
grows beyond 4 to 5 times the number of simultane- 
ous connections it can handle, throughput drops and the 
server is unlikely to recover. Thus, we define the thresh- 
old for a server failure to be when the request queue 
length exceeds five times the simultaneous connection 
parameter. Since we increase the offered load 1% every 
6 seconds, we record the request load exactly 30 seconds 
before the first server fails, and declare this to be the sys- 
tem’s maximum capacity. 

Although we regard any single server failure as a sys- 
tem failure in our simulation, the strategies we evalu- 
ate all exhibit similar behavior—significant numbers of 
servers fail at the same time, implying that our approach 
to deciding system capacity is not biased toward any par- 
ticular scheme. 
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Figure 5: Capacity Comparison under Normal Load 


5 Results 


This section evaluates how the different strategies in Ta- 
ble 1 perform, both under normal conditions and under 
flash crowds or DDoS attacks. Network proximity and 
other factors that affect the performance of these strate- 
gies are also addressed. 


5.1 Normal Workload 


Before evaluating these strategies under flash crowds or 
other attack, we first measure their behavior under nor- 
mal workloads. In these simulations, all clients gener- 
ate traffic similar to normal users and gradually increase 
their request rates as discussed in Section 4.3. We com- 
pare aggregate system capacity and user-perceived la- 
tency under the different strategies, using the topology 
shown in Figure 4. 


5.1.1 Optimal Static Replication 


The static replication schemes (R-CHash, R-HRW, and 
their variants) use a configurable (but fixed) number of 
replicas, and this parameter’s value influences their per- 
formance. Using a single replica per URL perfectly par- 
titions the file set, but can lead to early failure of servers 
hosting popular URLs. Using as many replicas as avail- 
able servers degenerates to the Random strategy. To de- 
termine an appropriate value, we varied this parameter 
between 2 and 64 replicas for R-CHash when there are 
64 servers available. Increasing the number of replicas 
per URL initially helps to improve the system’s through- 
put as the load gets more evenly distributed. Beyond a 
certain point, throughput starts decreasing due to the fact 
that each server is presented with a larger working set, 
causing more disk activity. In the 64-server case—the 
scenario we use throughout the rest of this section—10 
server replicas for each URL achieves the optimal sys- 
tem capacity. For all of the remaining experiments, we 
use this value in the R-CHash and R-HRW schemes and 
their variants. 
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5.1.2 System Capacity 


The maximum aggregate throughput of the various 
strategies with 64 servers are shown in Figure 5. Here 
we do not plot all the strategies and variants, but fo- 
cus on those impacting throughput substantially. Ran- 
dom shows the lowest throughput at 9,300 req/s before 
overload. The static replication schemes, R-CHash and 
R-HRW,, outperform Random by 119 % and 99%, respec- 
tively. Our approximation of static schemes’ best behav- 
iors, LR-CHash and LR-HRW,, yields 173% better ca- 
pacity than Random. The dynamic replication schemes, 
CDR and FDR, show over 250% higher throughput than 
Random, or more than a 60% improvement over the 
static approaches and 28% over static schemes with fine- 
grained load control. 

The difference between Random and the static ap- 
proaches stems from the locality benefits of the hash- 
ing in the static schemes. By partitioning the working 
set, more documents are served from memory by the 
servers. Note, however, that absolute minimal replication 
can be detrimental, and in fact, the throughput for only 
two replicas inin Section 5.1.1 is actually lower than the 
throughput for Random. The difference in throughput 
between R-CHash and R-HRW is 10% in our simulation. 
However, this difference should not be over emphasized, 
because changes in the number of servers or workload 
can cause their relative ordering to change. Consider- 
ing load helps the static schemes gain about 25% better 
throughput, but they still do not exceed the dynamic ap- 
proaches. 

The performance difference between the static (in- 
cluding with load control) and dynamic schemes stems 
from the adjustment of the number of replicas for the 
documents. FDR also shows 2% better capacity than 
CDR. 

Interestingly, the difference between our dynamic 
schemes (with only local knowledge) and the FDR- 
Global policy (with perfect global knowledge) is mini- 
mal. These results suggest that request distribution poli- 
cies not only fare well with only local information, but 
that adding more global information may not gain much 
in system capacity. 

Examination of what ultimately causes overload in 
these systems reveals that, under normal load, the 
server’s behavior is the factor that determines the perfor- 
mance limit of the system. None of the schemes suffers 
from saturated network links in these non-attack simu- 
lations. For Random, due to the large working set, the 
disk performance is the limit of the system, and before 
system failure, the disks exhibit almost 100% activity 
while the CPU remains largely idle. The R-CHash, R- 
HRW and LR-CHash and LR-HRW exhibit much lower 
disk utilization at comparable request rates; but by the 
time the system becomes overloaded, their bottleneck 
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(b) R-HRW’s limit: 18,478 req/s 
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Figure 6: Response Latency Distribution under Normal Load 
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LR-HRW__| 5843 | 16.56 | 99.00 
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| FDR-Global 


Table 2: Server Resource Utilization at Overload 


93.86 | 7.58 


91.93 | 11.8] 17.60 





also becomes the disk and the CPU is roughly 50-60% 
utilized on average. In the CDR and FDR cases, at sys- 
tem overload, the average CPU is over 90% busy, while 
most of the disks are only 10-70% utilized. Table 2 sum- 
marizes resource utilization of different schemes before 
server failures (not at the same time point). 

These results suggest that the CDR and FDR schemes 
are the best suited for technology trends, and can most 


benefit from upgrading server capacities. The throughput 
of our simulated machines is lower than what can be ex- 
pected from state-of-the-art machines, but this decision 
to scale down resources was made to keep the simula- 
tion time manageable. With faster simulated machines, 
we expect the gap between the dynamic schemes and the 
others to grow even larger. 


5.1.3. Response Latency 


Along with system capacity, the other metric of interest is 
user-perceived latency, and we find that our schemes also 
perform well in this regard. To understand the latency 
behavior of these systems, we use the capacity measure- 
ments from Figure 5 and analyze the latency of all of the 
schemes whenever one category reaches its performance 
limit. For schemes with similar performance in the same 
category, we pick the lower limit for the analysis so 
that we can include numbers for the higher-performing 
scheme. In all cases, we present the cumulative distri- 
bution of all request latencies as well as some statistics 
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0.44 
0.52 
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R-CHash 
R-HRW 
LR-CHash 
LR-HRW 
CDR 
FDR 
FDR-Global 
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0.87 
0.66 


5.19 
4.88 
2.35 
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6.29 


Table 3: Response Latency of Different Strategies under Normal Load. 2 — Mean, o — Standard Deviation. 


about the distribution. 


Figure 6 plots the cumulative distribution of latencies 
at four request rates: the maximums for Random, R- 
HRW, LR-HRW, and CDR (the algorithm in each cate- 
gory with the smallest maximum throughput). The z- 
axis is in log scale and shows the time needed to com- 
plete requests. The y-axis shows what fraction of all re- 
quests finished in that time. The data in Table 3 gives 
mean, median, 90th percentile and standard deviation de- 
tails of response latencies at our comparison points. 


The response time improvement from exploiting lo- 
cality is most clearly seen in Figure 6a. At Random’s 
capacity, most responses complete under 4 seconds, but 
a few responses take longer than 40 seconds. In contrast, 
all other strategies have median times almost one-fourth 
that of Random, and even their 90th percentile results 
are less than Random’s median. These results, coupled 
with the disk utilization information, suggest that most 
requests in the Random scheme are suffering from disk 
delays, and that the locality improvement techniques in 
the other schemes are a significant benefit. 


The benefit of FDR over CDR is visible in Figure 6d, 
where the plot for FDR lies to the left of CDR. The statis- 
tics also show a much better median response time, in ad- 
dition to better mean and 90th percentile numbers. FDR- 
Global has better numbers in all cases than CDR and 
FDR, due to its perfect knowledge of server load status. 


An interesting observation is that when compared to 
the static schemes, dynamic schemes have worse mean 
times but comparable/better medians and 90th percentile 
results. We believe this behavior stems from the time 
required to serve the largest files. Since these files are 
less popular, the dynamic schemes replicate them less 
than the static schemes do. As a result, these files are 
served from a smaller set of servers, causing them to be 
served more slowly than if they were replicated more 
widely. We do not consider this behavior to be a sig- 
nificant drawback, and note that some research explicitly 
aims to achieve this effect [10, 11]. We will revisit large 
file issues in section 5.4.2. 
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Figure 7: System Scalability under Normal Load 


5.1.4 Scalability 


Robustness not only comes from resilience with certain 
resources, but also from good scalability with increasing 
resources. We repeat similar experiments with different 
number of servers, from 8 to 128, to test how well these 
strategies scale. The number of server-side routers is not 
changed, but instead, more servers are attached to each 
server router as the total number of servers increases. 


We plot system capacity against the number of servers 
in Figure 7. They all display near-linear scalability, im- 
plying all of them are reasonably good strategies when 
the system becomes larger. Note, for CDR and FDR 
with 128 servers, our original network provision is a 
little small. The bottleneck in that case is the link be- 
tween the server router and backbone router, which is 
622Mbps. In this scenario, each server router is handling 
16 servers, giving each server on average only 39Mbps 
of traffic. At 600 reqs/s, even an average size of 1OKB 
requires 48Mbps. Under this bandwidth setup, CDR and 
FDR yield similar system capacity as LR-CHash and LR- 
HRW, and all these 4 strategies saturate server-router-to- 
backbone links. To remedy this situation, we run sim- 
ulations of 128 servers for all strategies with doubled 
bandwidth on both the router-to-backbone and backbone 
links. Performance numbers of 128 servers under these 
faster links are plotted in the graph instead. This problem 
can also be solved by placing fewer servers behind each 
pipe and instead spreading them across more locations. 
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5.2 Behavior Under Flash Crowds 


Having established that our new algorithms perform well 
under normal workloads, we now evaluate how they be- 
have when the system is under a flash crowd or DDoS 
attack. To simulate a flash crowd, we randomly select 
25% of the 1,000 clients to be intensive requesters, where 
each of these requesters repeatedly issues requests from 
a small set of pre-selected URLs with an average size of 
about 6KB. 


5.2.1 System Capacity 


Figure 8 depicts the system capacity of 64 servers un- 
der a flash crowd with a set of 10 URLs. In general, 
it exhibits similar trends as the no-attack case shown in 
Figure 5. Importantly, the CDR and FDR schemes still 
yield the best throughput, making them most robust to 
flash crowds or attacks. Two additional points deserve 
more attention. 

First, FDR now has a similar capacity with CDR, but 
still is more desirable as it provides noticeably better la- 
tency, as we will see later. FDR’s benefit over R-CHash 
and R-HRW has grown to 91% from 60% and still out- 
performs LR-CHash and LR-HRW by 22%. 
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Figure 8: Capacity Comparison Under Flash Crowds 


Second, the absolute throughput numbers tend to be 
larger than the no-attack case, because the workload is 
also different. Here, 25% of the traffic is now concen- 
trated on 10 URLs, and these attack URLs are relatively 
small, with an average size of 6KB. Therefore, relative 
difference among different strategies within each sce- 
nario yields more useful information than simply com- 
paring performance numbers across these two scenarios. 


5.2.2 Response Latency 


The cumulative distribution of response latencies for all 
seven algorithms under attack are shown in Figure 9. 
Also, the statistics for all seven algorithms and FDR- 
Global are given in Table 4. As seen from the figure and 
table, R-CHash, R-HRW, LR-CHash, LR-HRW CDR 
and FDR still have far better latency than Random, and 
static schemes are a little better than CDR and FDR at 


Random, R-HRW’s and LR-HRW’s failure points; and 
LR-CHash and LR-HRW yields slightly better latency 
than R-CHash and R-HRW. 

As we explained earlier, CDR and FDR adjust the 
server replica set in response to request volume. The 
number of replicas that serve attack URLs increases as 
the attack ramps up, which may adversely affect serving 
non-attack URLs. However, the differences in the mean, 
median, and 90-percentile are not large, and all are prob- 
ably acceptable to users. The small price paid in response 
time for CDR and FDR brings us higher system capacity, 
and thus, stronger resilience to various loads. 


5.2.3 Scalability 


We also repeat the scalability test under flash crowd or 
attack, where 250 clients are intensive requesters that 
repeatedly request 10 URLs. As shown in Figure 10, 
all strategies scale linearly with the number of servers. 
Again, in the 128-server cases, we use doubled band- 
width on the router-to-backbone and backbone links. 
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Figure 10: System Scalability under Flash Crowds 


5.2.4 Various Flash Crowds 


Throughout our simulations, we have seen that a differ- 
ent number of intensive requesters, and a different num- 
ber of hot or attacked URLs, have an impact on system 
performance. To further investigate this issue, we carry 
out a series of simulations by varying both the number of 
intensive requesters and the number of hot URLs. Since 
it is impractical to exhaust all possible combinations, we 
choose two classes of flash crowds. One class has a sin- 
gle hot URL of size 1KB. This represents a small home 
page of a website. The other class has 10 hot URLs aver- 
aging 6KB, as before. In both cases, we vary the percent- 
age of the 1000 clients that are intensive requesters from 
10% to 80%. The results of these two experiments with 
32 servers are shown in Figures 11 and 12, respectively. 
In the first experiment, as the portion of intensive re- 
questers increases, more traffic is concentrated on this 
one URL, and the request load becomes more unbal- 
anced. Random, CDR and FDR adapt to this change 
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Figure 9: Response Latency Distribution under Flash Crowds 


well and yield increasing throughput. This benefit comes 
from their ability to spread load across more servers. 
However, CDR and FDR behave better than Random 
because they not only adjust the server replica set on 
demand, but also maintain server locality for less pop- 
ular URLs. In contrast, R-HRW, R-CHash, LR-HRW 
and LR-CHash suffer with more intensive requesters or 
attackers, since their fixed number of replicas for each 
URL cannot handle the high volume of requests for one 
URL. In the 10-URL case, the change in system ca- 
pacity looks similar to the 1-URL case, except that due 
to more URLs being intensively requested or attacked, 
FDR, CDR and Random cannot sustain the same high 
throughput. We continue to investigate the effects of 
more attack URLs and other strategies. 


Another possible DDoS attack scenario is to randomly 
select a wide range of URLs. In the case that these URLs 
are valid, the dynamic schemes “degenerate” into one 
server for each URL. This is the desirable behavior for 
this attack as it increases the cache hit rates for all the 


servers. In the event that the URLs are invalid, and the 
servers are actually reverse proxies (as is typically the 
case in a CDN), then these invalid URLs are forwarded 
to the server-of-origin, effectively overloading it. Servers 
must address this possibility by throttling the number of 
URL-misses they forward. 

To summarize, under flash crowds or attacks, CDR 
and FDR sustain very high request volumes, making 
overloading the whole system significantly harder and 
thereby greatly improving the CDN system’s overall ro- 
bustness. 


5.3. Proximity 


The previous experiments focus on system capacity un- 
der different loads. We now compare the strategies that 
factor network closeness into server selection—Static 
(NPR-CHash), StatictLoad (NPLR-CHash), and Dy- 
namic (NP-FDR)—with their counterparts that ignore 
proximity. We test the 64-server cases in the same sce- 
narios as in Section 5.1 and 5.2. 
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Figure 11: 1 Hot URL, 32 Servers, 1000 Clients 


Scheme Normal Flash Crowds 
NPR-CHash 14409 14409 
R-CHash 20411 19811 
NPLR-CHash — 24173 30090 
LR-CHash 25407 31000 
31000 
3237 


System Capacity (reqs/sec) 
Category 


Static 


Static 
+Load 


Dynamic | NP-FDR 





Table 5: Proximity’s Impact on Capacity 


Table 5 shows the capacity numbers of these strate- 
gies under both normal load and flash crowds of 250 in- 
tensive requesters with 10 hot URLs. As we can see, 
adding network proximity into server selection slightly 
decreases systems capacity in the case of NPLR-CHash 
and NP-FDR. However, the throughput drop of NPR- 
CHash compared with R-CHash is considerably large. 
Part of reason is that in LR-CHash and FDR, server 
load information already conveys the distance of a server. 
However, in the R-CHash case, the redirector randomly 
choosing among all replicas causes the load to be evenly 
distributed, while NPR-CHash puts more burden on 
closer servers, resulting in unbalanced server load. 


We further investigate the impact of network prox- 
imity on response latency. In Table 6 and 7, we show 
the latency statistics under both normal load and flash 
crowds. As before, we choose to show numbers at 
the capacity limits of Random, NPR-CHash, NPLR- 
CHash and NP-FDR. We can see that when servers 
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Figure 12: 10 Hot URL, 32 Servers, 1000 Clients 


are not loaded, all schemes with network proximity 
taken into consideration—-NPR-CHash, NPLR-CHash 
and NP-FDR—-yield better latency. When these schemes 
reach their limit, NPR-CHash and NP-FDR still demon- 
strate significant latency advantage over R-CHash and 
FDR, respectively. 

Interestingly, .NPLR-CHash underperforms LR- 
CHash in response latency at its limit of 24,173 req/s 
and 30,090 req/s. NPLR-CHash is basically LR-CHash 
using effective load. When all the servers are not 
loaded, it redirects more requests to nearby servers, 
thus shortening the response time. However, as the load 
increases, in order for a remote server to get a share of 
load, a local server has to be much more overloaded than 
the remote one, inversely proportional to their distance 
ratio. Unlike NP-FDR, there is no load threshold 
control in NPLR-CHash, so it is possible that some 
close servers get significantly more requests, resulting 
in slow processing and longer responses. In a summary, 
considering proximity may benefit latency, but it can 
also impact capacity. NP-FDR, however, achieves a 
good balance of both. 


5.4 Other Factors 
5.4.1 Heterogeneity 


To determine the impact of network heterogeneity on 
our schemes, we explore the impact of non-uniform 
server network bandwidth. In our original setup, all first- 
mile links from the server have bandwidths of 100Mbps. 
We now randomly select some of the servers and re- 
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Req Rate 
Latency 
Random 
NPR-CHash 
R-CHash 
NPLR-CHash 
LR-CHash 
NP-FDR 
FDR 


14,409 req/s 


9,300 req/s 


py 50% 


90% o 


Req Rate 
Latency 
Random 
NPR-CHash 
R-CHash 
NPLR-CHash 
LR-CHash 
NP-FDR 
FDR 


B 30% 90% oo 





24,173 req/s 
be 50% 90% 


1.08 
1.88 


0.53 
0.59 


1.96 
3:12. 


3.54 
7.25 


11,235 req/s 14,409 req/s 30,090 req/s 34,933 req/s 
50% 9 


7 50% 90% o a 0% 90% o 


3.26 
6.31 


0.99 
1.84 


0.51 
0.78 


1.92 
4.15 


Table 7: Proximity’s Impact on Response Latency under Flash Crowds. 4 — Mean, o — Standard Deviation. 


duce their link bandwidth by an order of magnitude, to 
10Mbps. We want to test how different strategies re- 
spond to this heterogeneous environment. We pick rep- 
resentative schemes from each category: Random, R- 
CHash, LR-CHash and FDR and stress them under both 
normal load and flash crowd similar to network proxim- 
ity case. Table 8 summarizes our findings on system ca- 
pacities with 64 servers. 


Portion of Slower Links 


Redirection | Nonnal Load Flash Crowds 
Schemes 0% 10% 30% 0% 10% 30% 


Random 9300 8010 8010 | 11235 8449 8449 

7471 7471 19811 7110 7110 
23697 19421 | 31000 26703 22547 
31000 25407 | 37827 34933 29496 


R-CHash 20411 


LR-CHash 25407 
FDR 33237 


Table 8: Capacity (reqs/sec) with Heterogeneous Server 
Bandwidth, 


From the table we can see, under both normal load 
and flash crowds, Random and R-CHash are hurt badly 
because they are load oblivious and keep assigning re- 
quests to servers with slower links thereby overload them 
early. In contrast, LR-CHash and FDR only suffer slight 
performance downgrade. However, FDR still maintains 
advantage over LR-CHash, due to its dynamic expanding 
of server set for hot URLs. 


5.4.2 Large File Effects 


As we discussed at the end of section 5.1.3, the worse 
mean response times of dynamic schemes come from 
serving large files with a small server set. Our first at- 
tempt to remedy this situation is to handle the largest 
files specially. Analysis of our request trace indicates that 
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99% of the files are smaller than 530KB, so we use this 
value as a threshold to trigger special large file treatment. 
For these large files, there are two simple ways to redi- 
rect requests for them. One is to redirect these requests 
to arandom server, which we call T-R (tail-random). The 
other is to redirect these requests to a least loaded mem- 
ber in a server set of fixed size (larger than one), which 
we call T-S (tail-static). Both of these approaches enlarge 
the server set serving large files. We repeat experiments 
of 64 server cases in Section 5.1 and 5.2 using these two 
new approaches, where T-S employs a 10-replica server 
set for large files in the distribution tail. Handling the 
tail specially yields slightly better capacity than standard 
CDR or FDR, but the latency improves significantly. Ta- 
ble 9 summarizes latency results under normal load. As 
we can see, the T-R and T-S versions of CDR and FDR 
usually generate better latency numbers than LR-CHash 
and LR-HRW. Results under flash crowds are similar. 
This confirms our assertion about large file effects. 


6 Related Work and Discussion 


Cluster Schemes: Approaches for request distribution 
in clusters [8, 12, 17] generally use a switch/router 
through which all requests for the cluster pass. As a re- 
sult, they can use various forms of feedback and load 
information from servers in the cluster to improve sys- 
tem performance. In these environments, the delay be- 
tween the redirector and the servers is minimal, so they 
can have tighter coordination [2] than in schemes like 
ours, which are developed for wide-area environments. 
We do, however, adapt the fine-grained server set ac- 
counting from the LARD/R approach [25] for our Fine 
Dynamic Replication approach. 
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9,300 req/s 
iq 50% ~=90% o 


Req Rate 
Latency 





18,478 req/s 25,407 req/s 32,582 req/s 
i 0% i 1% % 


90% 


2.37 
1.58 
133 
2.22. 
1.39 
1.41 


1.12 
0.94 
0.68 
0.87 
0.77 
0.63 





Table 9: Response Latency with Special Large File Handling, Normal Load. pp — Mean, o — Standard Deviation. 


Distributed Servers: In the case of geographically 
distributed caches and servers, DNS-based systems can 
be used to obliviously spread load among a set of servers, 
as in the case of round-robin DNS [4], or it can be used to 
take advantage of geographically dispersed server repli- 
cas [6]. More active approaches [9, 14, 16] attempt to 
use load/latency information to improve overall perfor- 
mance. We are primarily focused on balancing load, lo- 
cality andlatency, meanwhile, we also demonstrate a fea- 
sible way to incorporate network proximity into server 
selection explicitly. 

Web Caches: We have discussed proxy caches as 
one deployment vehicle for redirectors, and these plat- 
forms are also used in other content distribution schemes. 
The simplest approach, the static cache hierarchy [7], 
performs well in small environments but fails to scale 
to much larger populations [32]. Other schemes in- 
volve overlapping meshes [33] or networks of caches ina 
content distribution network [19], presumably including 
commercial CDNs such as Akamai. 

DDoS Detection and Protection: DDoS attacks have 
become an increasingly serious problem on the Inter- 
net [22]. Researchers have recently developed tech- 
niques to identify the source of attacks using various 
traceback techniques, such as probabilistic packet mark- 
ing [28] and SPIE [29]. These approaches are effec- 
tive in detecting and confining attack traffic. With their 
success in deterring spoofing and suspicious traffic, at- 
tackers have to use more disguised attacks, for example 
by taking control of large number of slave hosts and in- 
structing them to attack victims with legitimate requests. 
Our new redirection strategy is effective in providing 
protection against exactly such difficult-to-detect attacks. 

Peer-to-Peer Networks: Peer-to-peer systems pro- 
vide an alternative infrastructure for content distribution. 
Typical peer-to-peer systems involve a large number of 
participants acting as both clients and servers, and they 
have the responsibility of forwarding traffic on behalf 
of others. Given their very large scale and massive re- 
sources, peer-to-peer networks could provide a poten- 
tial robust means of information dissemination or ex- 
change. Many peer-to-peer systems, such as CAN [26], 
Chord [30], and Pastry [27] have been proposed and they 


can serve as a substrate to build other services. Most of 
these peer-to-peer networks use a distributed hash-based 
scheme to combine object location and request routing 
and are designed for extreme scalability up to hundreds 
of thousands of nodes and beyond. We also use a hash- 
based approach, but we are dealing one to two orders of 
magnitude fewer servers than the peers in these systems, 
and we expect relatively stable servers. As a result, much 
of the effort that peer-to-peer networks spend in discov- 
ery and membership issues is not needed for our work. 
Also, we require fewer intermediaries between the client 
and server, which may translate to lower latency and less 
aggregate network traffic. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper demonstrates that improved request redirec- 
tion strategies can effectively improve CDN robustness 
by balancing locality, load and proximity. Detailed end- 
to-end simulations show that even when redirectors have 
imperfect information about server load, algorithms that 
dynamically adjust the number of servers selected for a 
given object, such as FDR, allow the system to support a 
60-91% greater load than best published CDN systems. 
Moreover, this gain in capacity does not come at the ex- 
pense of response time, which is essentially the same 
both when the system is under flash crowds and when 
operating under normal conditions. 

These results demonstrate that the proposed algorithm 
results in a system with significantly greater capacity 
than published CDNs, which should improve the sys- 
tem’s ability to handle legitimate flash crowds. The re- 
sults also suggest a new strategy in defending against 
DDoS attacks: each server added to the system multi- 
plicatively increases the number of resources an attacker 
must marshal in order to have a noticeable affect on the 
system. 

Although we believe this paper identifies important 
trends, much work remains to be done. We have con- 
ducted the largest detailed simulations as current simu- 
lation environment allows. We also find that approxi- 
mate load information works well. We expect our new 
algorithms scale to very large systems with thousands 
of servers, but it requires a lot more resources and time 
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to evaluate. We would like to run simulations at an 
even larger scale, with faster, more powerful simulated 
servers. We would also like to experiment with more 
topologies such as those generated by power-law based 
topology generators, use more traces, real or synthetic 
(such as SPECweb99). Finally, we plan to deploy our 
new algorithms on a testbed and explore other implemen- 
tation issues. 
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Abstract 


We have created Zap, a novel system for transparent migration of legacy and networked applications. Zap provides a 
thin virtualization layer on top of the operating system that introduces pods, which are groups of processes that are pro- 
vided a consistent, virtualized view of the system. This decouples processes in pods from dependencies to the host oper- 
ating system and other processes on the system. By integrating Zap virtualization with a checkpoint-restart mechanism, 
Zap can migrate a pod of processes as a unit among machines running independent operating systems without leaving 
behind any residual state after migration. We have implemented a Zap prototype in Linux that supports transparent mi- 
gration of unmodified applications without any kernel modifications. We demonstrate that our Linux Zap prototype can 
provide general-purpose process migration functionality with low overhead. Our experimental results for migrating 
pods used for running a standard user’s X windows desktop computing environment and for running an Apache web 
server show that these kinds of pods can be migrated with subsecond checkpoint and restart latencies. 


1 Introduction 

Process migration is the ability to transfer a process from 
one machine to another. It is a useful facility in distrib- 
uted computing environments, especially as computing 
devices become more pervasive and Internet access be- 
comes more ubiquitous. The potential benefits of process 
migration, among others, are fault resilience by migrating 
processes off of faulty hosts, data access locality by mi- 
grating processes closer to the data, better system re- 
sponse time by migrating processes closer to users, dy- 
namic load balancing by migrating processes to less 
loaded hosts, and improved service availability and ad- 
ministration by migrating processes before host mainte- 
nance so that applications can continue to run with mini- 
mal downtime. 


Although process migration provides substantial 
potential benefits and many approaches have been con- 
sidered [24], achieving process migration functionality 
has been difficult in practice. Toward this end, there are 
four important goals that need to be met. First, given the 
large number of widely used legacy applications, applica- 
tions should be able to migrate and continue to operate 
correctly without modification, without requiring that 
they be written using uncommon languages or toolkits, 
and without restricting their use of common operating 
system services. For example, networked applications 
should be able to maintain their network connections 
even after being migrated. Second, migration should 
leverage the large existing installed base of commodity 
operating systems. It should not necessitate use of new 
operating systems or substantial modifications to existing 
ones. Third, migration should maintain the independence 
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of independent machines. It should avoid creating resid- 
ual dependencies that limit the utility of process migra- 
tion by requiring machines where a process was 
previously executed to continue to service a process even 
after it has migrated to another machine. Fourth, migra- 
tion should be fast and efficient. Overhead should be 
small for normal execution and migration. 


To overcome limitations in previous approaches to 
general-purpose process migration, we have created Zap. 
Zap provides a thin virtualization layer on top of the 
operating system that introduces a PrOcess Domain 
(pod) abstraction. A pod provides a group of processes 
with a private namespace that presents the process group 
with the same virtualized view of the system. This virtu- 
alized view associates virtual identifiers with operating 
system resources such as process identifiers and network 
addresses. This decouples processes in a pod from depen- 
dencies on the host operating system and from other pro- 
cesses in the system. 


Zap virtualization is integrated with a checkpoint- 
restart mechanism that enables processes within a pod to 
be migrated as a unit to another machine. Since pods are 
independent and self-contained they can be migrated 
freely without leaving behind any residual state after 
migration, even when migrating network applications 
while preserving their network connections. Zap can 
therefore allow applications to continue executing after 
migration even if the machine on which they previously 
executed is no longer available. In using a checkpoint- 
restart approach, Zap not only supports process migra- 
tion, but also allows processes to be suspended to second- 
ary storage and transparently resumed at a later time. 
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Going beyond simple migration, this functionality can be 
useful in many ways, including fast creation of user ses- 
sions and simpler, more dynamic system configuration. 


Zap is designed to support migration of unmodified 
legacy applications while minimizing changes to existing 
operating systems. This is done by leveraging loadable 
kernel module functionality in commodity operating sys- 
tems that allows Zap to intercept system calls as needed 
for virtualization and save and restore kernel state as 
needed for migration. Zap’s compatibility with existing 
applications and operating systems makes it simple to 
deploy and use. We have implemented a Zap prototype as 
a loadable kernel module in Linux that supports transpar- 
ent migration, without any kernel modifications, among 
separate machines running independent Linux operating 
systems; it does not require a single-system image across 
all machines. Our experimental results on our Linux Zap 
prototype demonstrate that it can provide general-pur- 
pose process migration functionality with low overhead. 


This paper focuses on the design and implementation 
of the Zap virtualization and migration mechanisms. 
Section 2 describes related work. Section 3 describes the 
pod abstraction provided by Zap. Section 4 describes the 
architecture of Zap and the mechanisms that support the 
pod abstraction. Section 5 presents an overview of our 
implementation of Zap in Linux. Section 6 presents 
experimental results evaluate the overhead associated 
with Zap virtualization and migration mechanisms and 
demonstrate the utility of Zap for migrating legacy and 
network applications. Finally, we present concluding 
remarks and directions for future work. 


2 Related Work 


Many research operating systems have been developed 
that implemented process migration mechanisms, with a 
focus on using migration for load balancing. These sys- 
tems include Accent [31], Amoeba [25], Charlotte [6], 
Chorus [33], MOSIX [7], Sprite [12], and V [11]. These 
operating systems provided a single system image across 
a cluster of machines and providing migration throughout 
the cluster through careful kernel design to provide a glo- 
bal namespace and location-transparent execution. Pro- 
cess state such as IPC, open files, and system calls in 
some cases are typically handled by forwarding requests 
to a home node on which the process originated. If the 
home node fails, migrated processes running on other 
nodes may fail as well. Although providing a single clus- 
ter operating system can simplify system management, 
these kinds of systems require new operating systems or 
substantial changes to existing ones, which have limited 
their deployment. Furthermore, these approaches do not 
work in the context of increasingly common clusters of 
independent machines, each with its own operating sys- 
tem. 
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Several systems have been developed to support pro- 
cess migration at the user-level and can be run on unmod- 
ified commercial operating systems. These systems 
include Condor [22], CoCheck [29], libckpt [28], and 
MPVM [10]. These systems are primarily intended for 
executing long-running applications on a cluster of 
machines. However, because there is no kernel support 
for process migration, these systems require processes to 
be well-behaved in order to migrate, which means that 
such processes cannot use common operating system ser- 
vices such as inter-process communication. This severely 
limits the kind of applications that can be used with such 
systems. 

Several systems have been developed that provide 
migration using object-based approaches. These systems 
include Abacus [5], Emerald [19], Globus [13], Legion 
[14], and Rover [18]. These systems are designed as pro- 
gramming languages or middleware toolkits that typi- 
cally require explicit programmer control to utilize 
migration. By operating at a higher-level of abstraction, 
these systems can reduce the amount of state that needs 
to be recorded and moved to migrate an application. 
However, these systems require applications to be re- 
written using new programming language environments. 
As a result, they cannot migrate legacy applications. 


Virtualization at the operating system level has been 
proposed as a mechanism for supporting process migra- 
tion. Zap virtualization was inspired in part by capsules 
(36], an abstraction that provided a private namespace to 
a group of processes that can be migrated as a unit. How- 
ever, capsules did not support migration of networked 
applications while preserving their open network connec- 
tions. Unlike Zap, implementing capsules required exten- 
sive operating system changes. Whereas the capsule 
approach restructured the operating system to achieve its 
goals, Zap seeks to be compatible with existing operating 
systems by virtualizing the operating system interface 
while minimizing changes to the operating system. Oper- 
ating system virtualization has also been explored in vOS 
[9] to provide process migration for simple, non-net- 
worked Windows applications. 


Virtual machine monitors (VMMs) can also be used as 
a mechanism for process migration [21, 35]. Virtual 
machine monitors such as VMware [1] virtualize at the 
hardware level to encapsulate an entire operating system 
environment such that it can be suspended and resumed. 
The operating system environment can be migrated from 
one machine to another assuming sufficient similarities in 
those system architectures. By leveraging VMware, even 
Microsoft Windows applications can be migrated without 
operating system or application changes, though the 
problem of migrating networked applications with open 
connections has not yet been addressed. Capsules have 
been recently applied in this context [35]. Because 
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VMMs operate below the operating system, they cannot 
take advantage of mechanisms specific to a given operat- 
ing system to reduce the cost of migration and are limited 
to migrating an entire machine as opposed to a few pro- 
cesses. Furthermore, all applications to be migrated must 
be run using a VMM. Section 6 shows that the resulting 
cost of using VMMs can be substantially higher migra- 
tion and runtime overhead. 


Previous approaches to process migration do not effec- 
tively support networked applications. However, a variety 
of other approaches have been proposed to provide 
mobility for network communications. These approaches 
can be loosely categorized as network layer solutions [8, 
17, 26], transport layer solutions [38], proxy-based solu- 
tions [23], and socket library wrapper solutions [30, 41]. 
Network layer solutions do not provide mobility for indi- 
vidual end-to-end transport connections; they only allow 
mobility at the level of an entire host. The proposed trans- 
port layer solution requires changes in the transport pro- 
tocol and therefore is difficult to deploy. Existing proxy- 
based solutions are usually tied to a specific transport 
protocol (e.g., TCP) and their “connection switching and 
splicing” function incurs high overhead. Socket library 
wrapper solutions duplicate many transport protocol 
functions that result in high overhead. 


3 The Pod Abstraction 


The goal of Zap is to support migratable computing envi- 
ronments in the context of today’s networked computing 
infrastructure. In this infrastructure, network file servers 
are typically used to store applications and user data. 
These servers are then accessible to personal computers 
or compute servers, where application processing takes 
place. A key characteristic of this computing environ- 
ment is that the compute machines typically run com- 
pletely independently of one another, each running its 
own independent operating system. Zap seeks to enable 
users to continue to use such a computing infrastructure 
as they normally do, but with the added feature of being 
able to have their computing sessions migrate across ma- 
chines. 


To support transparent process migration from one 
independent machine to another, Zap must address three 
key requirements regarding resource consistency, 
resource conflicts, and resource dependencies. The first 
requirement is the need to preserve resource naming con- 
sistency. An operating system contains numerous identi- 
fiers for its resources, including process IDs (PIDs), file 
names, and socket ports. Since neither the operating sys- 
tem nor the typical application were designed to support 
process migration, they both assume that these identifiers 
will remain constant throughout the life of the process. It 
is not unusual for a process to take note of an identifier 
given to it and store it in memory or on a file. In migrat- 


ing a process from one machine to another, it is important 
to maintain consistent names for these resource identifi- 
ers to ensure that the process continues to function cor- 
rectly. 


The second requirement is the need to avoid potential 
resource naming conflicts in the presence of migrating 
processes. Since operating system resource identifiers are 
unique only at the system level, it is a trivial task for an 
operating system to produce unique identifiers merely by 
examining its current state and picking a candidate identi- 
fier that is not in use. The problem that can arise when a 
process is migrated to a new host system is that its pro- 
cess identifier could already be in use at the new host sys- 
tem. For example, a conflict will arise if a process with 
PID 20 is migrated into a system that already contains a 
process with PID 20. Besides aborting the migration, 
there are only two approaches at this point: (1) violate 
resource naming consistency and change the PID, which 
can cause common applications which have already 
stored their previous PIDs to fail because PID value has 
changed unexpectedly, or (2) wait and try again later after 
the PID resource becomes free, which can result in the 
migration never being able to occur since there is no way 
to know how long it will be before the resource becomes 
free. 


The third requirement is the need to avoid creating 
dependencies among components of the system that can- 
not be easily severed when a process is migrated. For 
example, a process could attempt to share an area of 
memory with an operating system component such as 
another process, making it impossible to migrate the par- 
ticular process unless: (1) the other component sharing 
memory is also migrated simultaneously, or (2) a proxy is 
left behind on the original host so that any updates of this 
particular shared memory area will be relayed through a 
network connection. The first approach may require 
larger and larger portions of the operating system to 
migrate at once. As the number of cross dependencies 
grows, the number of independently migratable processes 
decreases. The second approach is also unfavorable 
because application developers assume that accessing a 
shared memory area will be fast compared to network 
speeds. In addition, reliance on the original host machine 
is never removed, so that some of the potential advan- 
tages of process migration, such as freeing up a machine 
for maintenance, are lost. 


To address these three requirements, Zap introduces a 
pod (PrOcess Domain) abstraction, which provides a col- 
lection of processes with a host-independent virtualized 
view of the operating system. Pods are self-contained 
units that can be suspended to secondary storage, 
migrated to another machine, and transparently resumed. 
A pod can contain any number of processes. For exam- 
ple, a pod can encapsulate all of the processes corre- 
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sponding to a user's computing session. The abstraction 
provides the same application interface as the underlying 
operating system so that legacy applications can execute 
in the context of a pod without any modification. Pro- 
cesses within a pod can make use of all available operat- 
ing system services, just like processes executing in a 
traditional operating system environment. 


The main difference between a pod and a traditional 
operating system environment is that each pod has its 
own private, virtual namespace. The idea of a private, vir- 
tual namespace is surprisingly simple but has significant 
implications for supporting migratable computing envi- 
ronments. The pod namespace provides two key charac- 
teristics that facilitate the independence and mobility of 
pods. 


First, the namespace provides consistent, virtual 
resource names in place of host-dependent resource 
names such as PIDs. Names within a pod are trivially 
assigned in a unique manner in the same way that tradi- 
tional operating systems assign names, but such names 
are localized to the pod. Since the namespace is private to 
a given pod, there are no resource naming conflicts for 
processes in different pods. There is no need for the pod 
namespace to change when the pod is migrated, which 
allows pods to ensure that identifiers remain constant 
throughout the life of the process, as required by legacy 
applications that use such identifiers. Because pod 
namespaces are private, allowing a process to move from 
one pod to another could result in naming conflicts. As a 
result, processes are created inside of a pod and spend 
their entire lifetimes in the context of that pod; they are 
not allowed to leave one pod and join another. 


Consider the following simple example of how the pod 
namespace aids in supporting process migration. The fol- 
lowing excerpt of a C program is not atypical of a multi- 
threaded application: 
int iChildPID; 


if (iChildPID=fork()) { 
/* parent does some work */ 
waitpid(iChildPID);/* Wait for the child 
process to exit */ 
} else { 
/* child does some work */ 
exit (0); 


Migrating this program from a system A to a system B 
is trivial in the context of pods. If the child had a virtual 
PID of 172 in a pod on system A, it will still have the 
same PID in the same pod after it is migrated to system 
B. Since the pod namespace is private, there is no possi- 
ble naming conflict. However, migrating even this simple 
program without pods could be problematic. Without 
pods, the PID namespace is global on a system. If system 
B already had a process running with PID 172, the child 


process in the above program would need to be assigned 
a new PID when it moves from system A. The parent pro- 
cess, however, expects the child process to have a PID of 
172. When it calls waitpid(iChildPID), it will be 
waiting for the wrong process. 


Second, the private namespace masks out resources 
that are not contained within the pod, including processes 
outside of the pod. Pod namespace masking creates inde- 
pendence among elements that can migrate to avoid cre- 
ating ties between components of the system that cannot 
be easily severed when an environment is migrated. A 
pod logically groups processes running on an operating 
system into three classes: processes inside the pod, spe- 
cial system processes outside the pod, and other pro- 
cesses outside the pod. Processes inside a pod appear to 
one another as normal processes that can communicate 
using traditional IPC mechanisms. Special system pro- 
cesses outside the pod that are consistently named across 
different machines, such as the init process in Linux, are 
viewable from within a pod but cannot interact with pro- 
cesses within the pod using IPC. In particular, the init 
process, or its equivalent system process that serves as 
the parent of orphaned children, is made viewable within 
a pod to serve as the parent of processes within a pod that 
have no parent process within the pod. Other processes 
outside a pod do not appear in the namespace and are 
therefore not able to interact with processes inside a pod 
using IPC mechanisms such as shared memory and sig- 
nals. Instead, processes outside the pod can only interact 
with processes inside the pod using network communica- 
tion and shared files that are normally used to support 
process communication across machines. Unlike IPC 
mechanisms, these communications mechanisms can 
avoid imposing host-specific dependencies that would 
limit the ability to migrate a pod. 


4 Zap Architecture 

Zap provides an architecture that supports the pod ab- 
straction in the context of commodity operating systems. 
This is difficult to achieve because there are important 
mismatches and conflicts between the pod abstraction 
needed for process migration and current operating sys- 
tem design. For example, PIDs are determined by the 
host operating system which has no knowledge of pods, 
whereas pods require their own private PIDs for their re- 
spective processes. Processes running on the same oper- 
ating system are free to communicate using IPC, whereas 
pods disallow such communication across pods to avoid 
creating host dependencies. 


Zap provides pod functionality using commodity oper- 
ating systems by inserting a thin virtualization layer 
between applications and the operating system. This vir- 
tualization layer is used to translate between pod 
namespaces and the underlying host operating system 
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namespace, and protect processes within a pod from 
dependencies on processes outside the pod. We refer to 
pod resource names as virtual names and operating sys- 
tem resource names as physical names. Each pod virtual 
name corresponding to an operating system resource is 
mapped to an underlying operating system physical 
name. For example, a process is given a pod virtual PID 
that must be mapped to the physical PID used by the 
operating system. Zap virtualization is done by intercept- 
ing system calls and translating their arguments and 
return values as needed. When pod virtual names such as 
PIDs are passed to the operating system via system calls, 
Zap first translates those names to the corresponding 
operating system resource names then passes those phys- 
ical resource names to the operating system. Similarly, 
when operating system resource names are returned via 
system calls to processes in a pod, Zap first translates 
those names to the corresponding pod resource names 
then passes those pod virtual names up to applications. 
Operating system resources without corresponding pod 
virtual names are masked out of the respective pod's 
namespace. Although Zap virtualization provides the 
flexibility of using virtual names that are distinct from the 
corresponding physical names, it does not preclude using 
virtual names that are the same as physical names. For 
instance, the virtual and physical PID for the init process 
are the same since the physical PID for init is always 1. 


Zap virtualization is coupled with a checkpoint-restart 
mechanism to suspend, migrate, and resume pods and 
their associated processes. Zap uses a checkpoint-restart 
approach for the following four reasons. First, it is sim- 
pler to implement than other migration mechanisms such 
as demand paging. Second, it avoids leaving behind 
residual components after migration since all of the 
required state is in a checkpointed image that is simply 
moved for migration. Third, it enables flexible mecha- 
nisms for migrating the pod state, whether it be by send- 
ing it over a network or storing it on a disk that is moved 
from one place to another. Fourth, it enables pods to be 
checkpointed, suspended to secondary storage, and stored 
for future use. 

To migrate a pod, Zap first suspends the pod by stop- 
ping all processes in the pod, saving the virtualization 
mappings, and saving all process state, including mem- 
ory, CPU registers, open file handles, etc. The saved pod 
state can be digitally signed to avoid tampering and can 
then be moved to a new host in any number of ways. Zap 
defines an abstract I/O interface that is used for check- 
pointing and restarting a pod. The I/O interface has been 
defined specifically to allow only sequential writing (for 
checkpoint) and reading (for restart) of the image data. 
This ensures that checkpoint-restart can occur through 
the largest set of mediums, including ones which may not 
necessarily support two-way communication or which 
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have extremely slow random-access speed. This allows 
data to be streamed to and from a tape or a network 
socket during migration, enabling pipelining of check- 
point-restart operations. On the new host, Zap resumes 
the pod by first restoring the pod virtualized environment, 
then restoring processes in a stopped state. Zap must then 
create necessary virtualization mappings pertaining to the 
stopped processes, such as remapping the virtual PID of a 
process to its new physical PID on the host. Finally, Zap 
enables the processes to continue executing in the 
restored pod environment. 


The Zap architecture consistently applies the principles 
of pod namespaces, virtualization, and migration to a 
complete set of operating system resources. Table | pro- 
vides an overview of how pod principles are applied to 
different resources. Section 4.1 discusses process identi- 
fiers and IPC resources. Section 4.2 considers memory 
resources. Section 4.3 focuses on file system resources. 
Section 4.4 introduces device resources. Section 4.5 
overviews network resources. Section 4.6 describes pod 
administration and how pods are created and used. 


Virtual Names Migration State 


Process | Process and group | Process and group IDs, CPU 

State and | IDs, IPC keys and | registers, signal handlers, IPC 

IPC keys and state, pipes and 
written, but not yet read by 
peer data in pipes 


Memory |Memory addresses | Memory mappings and 
(already supported | contents of data pages 


private directory, | not mounted on a network file 
per-pod /proc system 


Devices | Per-pod /dev Device names and state 
(device specific) 


Network | Per-pod IP Socket state, remote endpoint 
address, virtual and virtual address pairs, 
network queued but unsent data at the 
connections transport layer 





Table 1: Pod principles applied to resources 


4.1 Process IDs and IPC Virtualization and 
Migration 

For each pod, Zap provides unique namespaces for pro- 
cess resources, including PIDs and keys for IPC mecha- 
nisms such as semaphores, shared memory, and message 
queues. Values from within these spaces are assigned the 
same way that they are by the operating system and are 
maintained consistently across migration. 


Zap virtualization employs two types of hash tables 
that can be quickly indexed to translate these resource 
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names between private pod namespaces and the operating 
system namespace. One is a system-wide hash table 
indexed by physical identifiers on the host operating sys- 
tem that returns the corresponding pod and virtual identi- 
fier. The other is a per-pod hash table indexed by virtual 
identifiers specific to a pod that returns the corresponding 
physical identifiers. When a system call is made that uses 
one of the identifiers in question, Zap replaces all the 
parameters that refer to virtual identifiers for the current 
pod with physical identifiers. Zap then invokes the sys- 
tem call, and upon return from the call replaces all physi- 
cal identifiers returned by the system with virtual ones by 
looking them up in the system-wide physical-to-virtual 
hash table. 

Consider PID virtualization as an example. Zap pro- 
vides a host system-wide process identifier hash table 
indexed by the physical process PID and a process identi- 
fier hash table for each pod indexed by the virtual process 
PID provided by the respective pod. System calls that 
manipulate PIDs are intercepted, including getpia, 
getgid, fork, kill, etc. In system calls like getpia, the 
returned physical PID is translated into a virtual one and 
in system calls like ki11, the virtual PID argument is 
translated into the physical one before passing it on to the 
kernel for processing. 


Since Zap intercepts system calls that would manipu- 
late process resource identifiers, such as the call to attach 
to a particular area of shared memory or to send a signal 
to a process, Zap can trivially limit the successful calls to 
those that use valid identifiers within their context. 
Within a pod, a valid identifier is a virtual identifier that 
was created within the pod. Outside of the pod environ- 
ment, the system call will reject any requests to physical 
resources which belong to pods. This disallows a process 
on the host operating system from creating dependencies 
between pods and the host operating system. 


To migrate a pod and its processes, Zap checkpoints 
data that pertains to process resources which is then used 
to restart the pod after migration. The data that is saved 
includes Zap virtualization state contained in the hash 
tables, process state for processes in the pod, and state 
associated with IPC mechanisms used by processes in the 
pod. Process state saved includes CPU registers, process 
credentials, process signal handlers and any pending sig- 
nals, and process, group and session identifiers as well as 
the process's controlling terminal. 


IPC mechanism state saved includes data associated 
with mechanisms used to access external entities, such as 
TCP/IP sockets, as well as IPC mechanisms used to com- 
municate with other processes within the pod, such as 
Unix sockets, semaphores, shared memory areas, and 
unnamed pipes. Shared memory migration is only 
slightly different from typical memory migration dis- 
cussed in Section 4.2. They are similar in that shared 
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memory contains an address range as well as contents to 
fit within that range, however, shared memory requires a 
little more attention. First, a shared memory region, like 
many of the other IPC mechanisms is identified by a key 
that allows disparate processes to connect to the same 
resource. In addition, if multiple processes refer to the 
same shared memory region, they refer to the same con- 
tents as well. It is sufficient to save and restore the con- 
tents for the first process in the pod that uses the memory 
area, then for all other processes and mappings of that 
area, only a reference is needed. 


When a pod is migrated and restarted on a target 
machine, Zap recreates the pod virtual environment and 
its processes. Zap creates new processes on the machine 
into which it restores the checkpointed process data. Zap 
keeps track of the new operating system identifiers corre- 
sponding to the new resources created and updates its 
system-wide and per-pod hash tables with this informa- 
tion to reconstruct the Zap virtualization state in the con- 
text of new operating system resources used by the pod 
on the target machine. Zap ensures that the pod environ- 
ment is updated before enabling the processes in the pod 
to start executing again. 


4.2 Memory Virtualization and Migration 
Because memory state associated with processes is in 
general implicitly virtualized by the operating system, 
Zap only needs to provide virtualization support for 
mechanisms which allow a particular area of memory to 
be shared by multiple processes. Specifically, a memory 
location can be mapped to a file, shared as a result of pro- 
cess creation, and shared through IPC shared memory. 
File-mapped memory is handled implicitly by Zap’s file 
namespaces, discussed in Section 4.3. Memory shared 
due to process creation is handled implicitly by automati- 
cally including child processes in the same pod as the 
parent so that they both share the same namespace. IPC 
shared memory is handled by pod virtualization as previ- 
ously discussed in Section 4.1. 


To migrate a pod, Zap checkpoints the memory areas 
allocated by processes within the pod. As discussed fur- 
ther in Section 4.3, Zap assures that the same view of the 
file system is available to a pod on whatever machine the 
pod is executed. As a result, Zap need not checkpoint the 
contents code segments that belong to an executable. This 
includes the text pages of the process as well as those of 
dynamically linked libraries in use by the process. Migra- 
tion of text pages is accomplished through saving refer- 
ences to the executable files as well as the virtual 
memory addresses to which they are mapped. 

When a pod is restarted, the checkpointed memory 
data needs to be restored. For efficiency reasons, when- 
ever possible, Zap maps the checkpointed data directly to 
memory, allowing the pages to be read in as they are 
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touched by the process. This can greatly improve the 
restart performance. If the checkpointed data is stored on 
anetwork file server, this can also reduce the network uti- 
lization of a process that will not necessarily touch all of 
its pages after restart. 


43 File System Virtualization and Migration 
To support migration of processes within pods, Zap must 
provide each pod with a consistent, location-independent 
view of the file system that is available on all hosts. One 
way this could be done would be to associate each pod 
with its own complete file system, which is migrated 
whenever the pod is migrated. Given that file systems can 
be many gigabytes, this would result in a substantial 
amount of state having to be migrated each time a pod 
moves from one machine to another making the approach 
impractical. Another way this could be done would be to 
have a global file system across all machines where a pod 
could be located. This removes the need to copy files 
from one machine to another since all files would be net- 
work accessible. However, ensuring a consistent global 
root file system across all machines is impractical as most 
machines are not configured this way in practice. 


Zap takes a different approach to providing each pod 
with a consistent, location-independent view of the file 
system. Zap provides each pod with its own virtualized 
file system and corresponding private file system 
namespace. Zap then leverages widely used distributed 
file systems such as NFS [2] to store file data and mount 
such systems within the pod’s virtual file system hierar- 
chy. More specifically, when a pod is created or moved to 
a host, a private directory named according to a pod iden- 
tifier is created on the host to serve as a staging area for 
the pod's virtual file system. Zap ensures that this direc- 
tory is not accessible by processes on the host machine 
that are not in the given pod. Within this directory, the 
various network-accessible directories that the pod is 
configured to access will be mounted from a network file 
server. Minimally from a Unix-centric viewpoint, this set 
of directories would include /etc, /lib, /bin, and /usr. 
Each pod must also be configured with a /tmp that is pri- 
vate to the pod and is discussed further below. Zap then 
uses the chroot call to set the staging area as the root 
directory for the pod, thereby achieving file system virtu- 
alization with modest performance overhead. Zap virtual- 
izes chroot to prevent processes within a pod from 
breaking out of their virtual file system environment. 
This approach takes advantage of distributed file systems 
to reduce file state that would need to be moved during 
migration without requiring a global file system across all 
host machines. 


Zap can use network file servers to support many pods 
running on many machines at the same time. This is sim- 
ple to do for files such as common executables which are 
used in the same way by processes in all pods. In some 
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cases though, it is desirable and necessary to have files 
and directories that are specific to a given pod. For this 
purpose, Zap introduces private pod directories. A private 
pod directory is created when a pod is initially created 
and destroyed once the pod is finally destroyed. The pri- 
vate directory is only used by the given pod. The direc- 
tory can be created on the network file server then 
mounted within the pod virtual file system as /private- 
pod. When a private pod directory is created, it may 
optionally be pre-populated with data from a template 
directory. 


Private pod directories can be useful for supporting 
directories such as /tmp or /local that are typically local 
to amachine. It is important that such directories are pri- 
vate to avoid naming conflicts that would otherwise arise 
in the file system due to the way some legacy applications 
name files. For example, some server applications store 
their PIDs in the /tmp directory in a file with the server 
name as the filename and .pid as the file extension. If 
/tmp 1s shared by two pods that happen to both have 
instances of such a server running, a filename conflict 
will result. These conflicts arise due to processes in sepa- 
rate pod namespaces sharing the same file namespace and 
occur with directories such as /tmp that are typically 
local to a machine. Zap avoids this problem by storing 
/tmp and /local in the private pod directory when a pod 
and its virtual file system are created. Whereas /tmp is 
initially empty, /1ocal1 can be populated by transferring 
over files from a template directory on the file server. 
Note that Zap does not have to use a network file server 
for such these private directories but could instead store 
them locally on the host machine as a subdirectory of the 
pod’s virtual file system. However, this would require 
that the files be migrated as well when the pod is 
migrated. 


Private pod directories can also be useful for allowing 
per-pod application configurations without having to 
duplicate the application file hierarchy. When some files 
or subdirectories used by a common application need to 
be specific to a given pod, these files can be easily config- 
ured as symbolic links to files in the respective private 
pod directories. For example, to install a web server that 
is available to all pods, an administrator could install the 
web server in a global /usr/local/apache directory, and 
make the conf directory within it a symbolic link to 
/privatepod/apache/conf. This will allow multiple 
pods to share one copy of the web server, which can be 
centrally managed and upgraded periodically to fix bugs 
and close up security holes, while each pod maintains its 
own configuration, allowing pods to point to log files and 
web pages anywhere on their file system. 

In addition to network accessible files and private pod 


files, Zap must also consider special file systems such as 
the proc file system [27] in /proc and devices in /dev. 
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We briefly discuss /proc here and defer devices to 
Section 4.4. Each pod is given its own /proc by creating 
a special per-pod directory, specifically 
/proc/zap/pods/<pod_id>/proc, under the proc file 
system of the host machine and loopback mounting that 
area as /proc in the pod’s virtual file system. The per-pod 
directory registers its own set of file operations with the 
proc file system for accessing files and directories instead 
of using the generic operations used when accessing files 
in /proc directly from the host. These pod /proc file 
functions are similar to the generic /proc functions 
except that they translate as needed to return system 
information in the context of the pod namespace. For 
example, the process directories in the pod /proc are 
listed by virtual pod PIDs instead of physical PIDs. All of 
the information in the Zap-specific area of /proc is cre- 
ated dynamically by combining pod virtualization infor- 
mation with system information from the operating 
system. 

When a pod migrates, Zap flushes all cached data to 
disk and saves and restores the information it needs to 
reconstruct the pod virtual file system, including a list of 
all files opened by the processes within a pod and the 
access rights with which the files were opened. Zap in 
general does not need to save file contents because it 
leverages the use of a distributed file system to make the 
files available at the machine where the pod is resumed. 
Dynamically generated files in /proc also do not need to 
be saved since they can be recreated at the machine 
where the pod is resumed. In environments where a pod 
cannot access distributed file systems from all locations, 
Zap could easily be extended to package up the contents 
of the file system along with the checkpointed image of 
the pod. 


Zap does checkpoint the contents of files that have 
been opened by a pod process and have been subse- 
quently unlinked. This is because as soon as the pod pro- 
cesses are checkpointed, opened files are closed and the 
file system will free up the inodes associated with the 
files, losing the data that they contained. Unlinked files 
will no longer exist and will not be available when a pod 
is restarted. To address this problem, Zap checks the ref- 
erence counters of inodes belonging to files opened by 
processes in a pod. If a pod has an unlinked file open, Zap 
saves the contents of the file and recreates the file when 
the pod is restarted, once again unlinking it after it has 
been opened. 


44 Device Virtualization and Migration 

Zap provides each pod with its own virtual /dev direc- 
tory to provide a framework for supporting device virtu- 
alization and migration. Creating a unique /dev directory 
for a pod helps achieve two goals: first, it ensures that the 
pod cannot accidentally use any host-specific devices 
which may be difficult to migrate because they may be in 
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an awkward interim state (such as the CD recording 
device while recording), or impossible to migrate because 
they are unavailable elsewhere (for example, just because 
one host is attached to an electron microscope, one can- 
not assume that all hosts will be attached to one). The 
second goal it achieves is naming resolution for certain 
files, for example, virtual tty names. When the system 
assigns a new tty to a process, it merely selects the next 
available tty number (for example, /dev/pts/2 or 
/dev/tty02). Without virtualizing the /dev namespaces, 
there would be no guarantee that the particular tty will be 
available for a given pod at its new location. 


Each pod is given its own /dev by creating a special 
per-pod directory on the host machine and loopback 
mounting that area as /dev in the pod’s virtual file sys- 
tem. Zap employs a device-specific plugin for each 
device, which registers a particular device within the vir- 
tual /dev directory and provides appropriate support for 
the given device. Device support needs to be addressed 
on a per-device basis; full migration support of devices is 
a difficult problem that is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Devices that are not explicitly supported by Zap are not 
included in a pod /dev directory, preventing processes 
within a pod from accessing them. 


Zap defines three types of device support that could be 
provided as emulation, virtualization, and non-migrat- 
able. Emulation could be used to emulate a device in soft- 
ware. For example, a virtual console could be created and 
registered as /dev/console. When data is written to 
/dev/console, it could be redirected to a pre-defined text 
file accessible within the pod. Virtualization could be 
used to utilize an equivalent device on the host system 
from within the pod. For example, a virtual /dev/audio 
could be created. As the virtual /dev/audio is accessed, 
the virtual device driver would make note of any configu- 
ration changes requested of the audio device and pass 
them on to the host's audio device. When the pod is 
migrated to a new host, the audio device on the original 
host is closed and reset and the audio device on the new 
host is opened and configured with whatever state 
changes were invoked previously. Finally, non-migratable 
device driver could be created that passes all requests to 
the device on the host machine, but disallows migration 
so long as the device is in use. For example, when using a 
CD recording device, migrating in the middle of record- 
ing a CD would result in a CD with half its contents on 
being recorded on the original host and the other half on 
the new host. A non-migratable device driver could sim- 
ply cause the pod migration to fail until the CD recorder 
device has been closed. 


Device virtualization and migration greatly depend on 
the device and its capabilities. Currently, Zap explicitly 
supports pseudo-terminal devices, which allow one to log 
in remotely as well as have multiple terminals open 
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through such programs as xterm. Zap provides virtual 
ttys which require that, when a tty is opened, rather than 
the next available virtual tty for the host being returned, 
the next available virtual tty for the pod is returned. Upon 
migration, the migration process specifies the desired vir- 
tual tty number and the virtualization system will auto- 
matically map between the host's tty number and the 
pod's tty number. 


4.5 Network Virtualization and Migration 

Zap is designed to support migration of unmodified net- 
work applications running in pods using the existing net- 
work infrastructure without any modifications. Toward 
this end, Zap provides mechanisms to address three key 
issues: (1) enabling remote systems to locate and com- 
municate with processes in the pod, (2) exposing applica- 
tion layer network interfaces to support persistent com- 
munication in the presence of migration, and (3) 
preserving consistent state at the transport layer to main- 
tain an application’s open connections persistently even 
after the application migrates. 

To enable remote systems to locate and communicate 
with processes in the pod, Zap allows each pod to be 
assigned an external IP address that can be known to enti- 
ties outside of a pod. The address is distinct from the IP 
address of the host machine where the pod is currently 
located. This extemal address changes as the given pod 
moves from host to host in the same way that a host 
machine's IP address changes when it changes network 
locations. The external IP address can be a routable one 
to enable a pod to provide network services such as a web 
server that can be accessed from an outside-initiated con- 
nection. 

To allow a pod’s network services to be accessed even 
if its external address changes due to migration, Zap 
leverages dynamic DNS [40] to maintain a name-to-IP 
relationship so that a pod's network services can be 
accessed by the same name even after migration. To 
avoid downtime due to migration, Zap can install a tem- 
porary proxy process just before a pod migrates, stall cur- 
rent and pending connections for a few seconds without 
negative effect, and then restart them once the pod is 
resumed on the new host machine. The number of incom- 
ing connections to the proxy will drop off as the TTL 
expires and when it gets below a defined threshold, the 
proxy terminates. The proxy only needs to run for a short 
time with a TTL of a few minutes, which does not 
adversely affect DNS caching performance [20]. 


To provide network interfaces for applications in a pod 
to support persistent communication in the presence of 
migration, Zap distinguishes between the external IP 
address and internal IP address perceived by a process 
running within the pod. Pods only allow applications 
within a pod to perceive the internal IP address directly. 


Pods can provide two types of network interfaces for 
determining the internal address seen by processes run- 
ning within the pod: transient and persistent. Transient 
network interfaces assign the internal address equal to the 
current external IP address, which exposes the movement 
of a pod to applications within the pod. This is the default 
behavior, which works fine for most network applications 
because they do not require a fixed IP address for their 
connections to persist and function correctly even after a 
pod migrates. This default behavior also supports con- 
text-aware applications such as network discovery tools 
that need to know about IP addresses changes to operate 
correctly. 

Persistent network interfaces assign the internal 
address equal to a static value that does not change due to 
pod migration. This is useful for applications that require 
the IP address that they see to remain unchanged in order 
for their open network connections to continue to func- 
tion correctly. Although such applications are in the 
minority, one such application that is widely-used is FTP, 
which explicitly checks the source and destination IP 
addresses used for consistency for its protocol interac- 
tion. The static value that is used can be assigned in 
almost any manner. By default, the internal address seen 
by a connection is equal to the external IP address in use 
when the connection was first opened and persists for the 
lifetime of the given connection. Alternatively, the inter- 
nal address can be statically assigned to a predefined 
value that is constant across all connections. This would 
be useful for a multi-homed web server, which is config- 
ured with multiple IP addresses and performs a different 
action depending on the IP address from which a request 
is made. By having predefined internal addresses, the 
web server can be started in a pod with the same configu- 
ration regardless of the host machine on which the pod is 
located. This can simplify web server administration for 
web hosting providers running web servers on a cluster of 
homogeneous machines. 

To maintain an application's open connections persis- 
tently even after the application migrates, Zap needs to 
ensure that the network state perceived by the transport 
protocol for a given connection remains the same before 
and after migration, even though the pod’s external IP 
address needs to change when its location changes. To 
address this problem, Zap incorporates a novel virtual 
networking mechanism that transparently supports per- 
sistent open end-to-end connections among migrating 
pods. The mechanism is based on the Virtual Network 
Address Translation (VNAT) architecture presented in 
[39], tailored specifically for Zap. 

The idea behind VNAT is surprisingly simple. A vir- 
tual address, rather than a physical address, is introduced 
to identify a pod for its end-to-end connections. We use 
the term “address” loosely to refer to both an IP address 
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and port number, both of which are virtualized by VNAT. 
To send data over the connection, the virtual address is 
then translated into an appropriate physical address after 
packets leave the transport protocol and before they are 
injected into the network. Conversely, to receive data 
over the connection, a physical address is translated back 
into the corresponding virtual address before packets are 
returned to the transport protocol layer. Using these con- 
nection virtualization and translation mechanisms, a pod 
can migrate from place to place without changing the net- 
work connection state visible to the transport protocol. 
Note that Zap network virtualization differs somewhat 
from other resource virtualization as Zap must virtualize 
resources not just below the application layer, but below 
the transport layer as well. 


Connection virtualization works by intercepting sys- 
tem calls for connection setup requests from the applica- 
tion to the transport protocol and replacing relevant 
physical addresses with virtual addresses. The result is 
that the transport protocol stack on both the client and the 
server will perceive a virtual connection with virtual 
addresses rather than a physical connection with the 
actual physical addresses of the machines. This virtual 
connection identification will stay unchanged for the life 
of the connection no matter where the pod containing the 
client or the server moves. 


Connection translation works by intercepting packets 
below the transport protocol layer and translating the vir- 
tual addresses in the packet headers to physical 
addresses. A packet with a virtual address header is not 
routable on the physical network. Using connection 
translation, Zap translates a packet with a virtual address 
header sent by the client transport protocol into a packet 
with a physical address header so it can reach the 
intended server. Although this is similar to Network 
Address Translation (NAT), a key difference is that con- 
nection translation works entirely within the endpoint 
without introducing any connection state inside the net- 
work. Therefore connection translation does not suffer 
from many pitfalls experienced by traditional NAT [15, 
16, 37]. 

To migrate a pod with open network connections, Zap 
checkpoints network state pertinent to its open network 
connections including standard operating system states 
such as socket structures and transport protocol states 
such as TCP PCB, as well as connection virtualization 
and translation states created by Zap. During the restart, 
the standard operating system states and transport proto- 
col states are simply restored to their original values and 
the restarted pod can trivially locate the server location 
using the existing connection state. However, connection 
virtualization and translation states need to be updated on 
both endpoints to reflect the mapping between the (con- 
stant) internal address and the new external address of the 
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migrated pod. When a connection endpoint resumes after 
migration, Zap notifies the endpoint on the other side of 
the connection that the migrated endpoint is at a new 
physical address. Both endpoints of the connection then 
update their virtualization state so that their virtual 
address pairs map to the new physical address pair. The 
protocol used to update the endpoints is detailed in [39]. 
Note that the virtual connection perceived by the trans- 
port protocol stays intact across the migration and the 
transport layer is completely unaware of the change of 
the underlying physical address of the client. So with the 
addition cost of translating a virtual connection to and 
from a physical connection, Zap will seamlessly migrate 
a transport end-to-end connection regardless of where the 
client moves. 


Zap selects the virtual address for a connection to be 
the same as the current physical address for the connec- 
tion, which corresponds to the current external IP address 
of the pod. This choice of virtual address provides two 
key advantages. First, it eliminates the need for the client 
and server to exchange their virtual addresses at connec- 
tion setup time. Second, it eliminates connection transla- 
tion overhead for connections that are not migrated. As a 
result, no translation overhead will ever be imposed on a 
connection so long as the pod does not move. After a pod 
migrates, only existing connections that have migrated 
along with the pod will incur connection translation over- 
head. New connections from the migrated pod will not 
incur such overhead since the virtual address used for the 
new connections will always be based on the current 
external address of the pod. 


Zap distinguishes between the virtual address seen by 
the transport layer and the internal address seen by appli- 
cations running within a pod. Since Zap intercepts system 
calls that return network addresses to applications, Zap 
can return any network address that it chooses. This 
makes it simple to support both transient and persistent 
network interfaces as discussed previously. For transient 
network interfaces, Zap returns the underlying external IP 
address to applications. For default persistent network 
interfaces, Zap propagates the virtualization up to appli- 
cations and returns the virtual address seen by the trans- 
port layer when a connection was first established; for 
persistent network interfaces with statically assigned 
internal addresses, Zap simply remembers the static 
assignment and returns that value as the internal address. 


In addition to providing connection persistency 
between applications running in pods, Zap can also pro- 
vide support for preserving connections between pods 
and traditional processes running outside of pods assum- 
ing that such connections are made through a proxy. The 
network virtualization and migration mechanism of Zap 
can be installed separately from pods on a proxy. Zap net- 
work virtualization preserves a connection between a pod 
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and such a proxy the same way it preserves a connection 
between two pods. When the pod migrates, the connec- 
tions between the pod and the proxy continue to be 
“spliced” with the connections between the proxy and the 
legacy applications behind the proxy. Since the proxy 
doesn’t detect the movement of the pod due to Zap net- 
work virtualization, there is no need to “switch” the con- 
nections between the pod and the proxy. As a result, the 
complete proxied connections between the pod and tradi- 
tional processes without pods are migrated without any 
modifications to applications or system environments 
without pods. 


46 Pod Administration and Usage 

Zap enables any user to create a pod, either explicitly or 
by incorporating pod creation into system utilities such as 
login to encapsulate a user's computing session within a 
pod. Once a pod is created, access to the pod is controlled 
by an access control list (ACL). Only the host system ad- 
ministrator on the system where the pod is currently exe- 
cuting or auser on the ACL are allowed to manipulate the 
pod, including suspending and resuming a pod for migra- 
tion purposes. The five primary commands provided by 
Zap for users and system administrators to create and ma- 
nipulate pods are: 


create_pod enables a user to create a new pod with 
various options that can be specified in a pod configura- 
tion file. These options include the network configuration 
and file system configuration for the pod, what applica- 
tions if any should be launched once the pod is created, 
and access control permissions for the pod. create_pod 
assigns a numerical identifier to the pod and creates a 
corresponding entry for the pod in a list maintained by 
Zap that contains a list of pods currently running on the 
host machine and associated information about each pod. 
The pod identifier may change when a pod migrates to 
another machine. Pod creation does not nest, so that cre- 
ating a pod from within an existing pod will create a new 
pod on the host machine. Some examples of how 
create_pod can be used include: with login to create a 
user session in a pod, with /etc/init.da for automati- 
cally starting up services like a web server in a pod, or 
with inetd to spawn incoming connection handlers into a 
new pod, such as creating a separate pod for each telnet 
session. 

kill_pod takes a pod identifier and terminates the 
respective pod, killing all processes in the pod, freeing all 
associated resources, and removing the pod itself from 
the system. 

addproc_pod takes an executable and a pod identifier 
and creates a new process running the given executable in 
context of the respective pod. Note that adaproc_pod 
only creates a new process in the pod; it will not move an 
already existing process into the pod to avoid creating 
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naming conflicts. To add a process to a pod, Zap must 
first create a new process. In Unix systems, process cre- 
ation is done using fork, which creates a child process 
that is a copy of the parent by allocating a kernel process 
structure and populating it with information from the par- 
ent. Zap creates a process in a similar fashion but does 
not use the same kind of information from the parent in 
the new process to ensure that there are no dependencies 
on the parent process or the host system or pod in which 
the parent process resides. Instead, Zap takes several 
steps to avoid creating any such dependencies in the new 
process, including setting its parent process to init, mak- 
ing it the process group leader, and relinquishing the con- 
trol terminal. 


Because adding a process to a pod is done in a system 
call, all of the necessary steps can be done in the kernel 
before the process is made runnable. In particular, the 
executable that addproc_pod specifies to run is overlaid 
on the new process before returning from the system call, 
not as a separate exec system call. Furthermore, the exe- 
cutable that addproc_pod executes is specified in the con- 
text of the virtual file system of the pod into which the 
process is being added, not the file system of the environ- 
ment from which the addproc_pod command was issued. 
Finally, addproc_pod also creates an entry for the new 
process in the pod’s process list. Although special care 
must be taken in adding a process to a pod, process cre- 
ation inside of a pod is simply done in the normal manner 
with a created child process inheriting the attributes of its 
parent. Once a process has been added to a pod, all its 
operations occur inside of the pod, and all of its children 
will also be created inside of the pod. 


suspend_pod takes a pod identifier and filename, 
stops the pod and all of its processes, checkpoints the 
state of the pod to the respective file. 

resume_pod takes a filename for a file that contains a 
checkpointed pod and restarts the pod and its processes 
Starting at the point at which the pod was checkpointed. 
resume_pod assigns a new numerical identifier to the 
pod. 

To simplify administration, Zap provides a view of the 
host machine outside of the context of pods that shows 
everything running on the given machine in the same 
manner used in existing operating system environments. 
An administrator can access the host machine directly to 
obtain this administrative view. Processes within pods are 
viewable from this administrative view, but they cannot 
be accessed from this view using traditional IPC mecha- 
nisms to avoid creating host dependencies. We note that 
pods introduce interesting security considerations, but 
due to space constraints, these security issues are not dis- 
cussed here. 
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5 Implementation 

The Zap architecture was designed to provide transparent 
process migration while minimizing changes to the oper- 
ating system by leveraging the loadable kernel module 
interface available in many commodity operating sys- 
tems. We have implemented a Zap prototype as a Linux 
kernel module. Our implementation builds on previous 
work of one of the authors on a Linux kernel module 
called CRAK [42] that provided a restricted process mi- 
gration mechanism but did not support the general pod 
abstraction. Our Zap implementation can be dynamically 
loaded on a running Linux system to provide Zap func- 
tionality without modifying, recompiling, or reinstalling 
the Linux kemel. We highlight some key mechanisms 
that were used for implementing Zap virtualization and 
migration in a kernel module. 


Zap virtualization was largely implemented by provid- 
ing a mechanism for intercepting system calls to translate 
between pod and operating system namespaces. Inter- 
cepting a system call within a Linux module is fairly sim- 
ple. The module need only replace the appropriate system 
call handler pointer in the system call table by a pointer 
to the new system call handler. In order to invoke the pre- 
vious system call handler, the new handler need only call 
the old function pointer. This results in a small amount of 
additional overhead due to the extra procedure call. For 
simple system calls like getpia, the only extra cost 
beyond the procedure call is a hash table lookup for trans- 
lation. For more complex system calls like fork, Zap also 
needs to allocate pod-specific structures for keeping track 
of necessary process state for processes running in a pod. 
Note that when pods are running, system calls are also 
intercepted for processes running outside of any pod to 
check to make sure that those processes are not attempt- 
ing to communicate directly with processes in a pod 
using local mechanisms. 

Our Zap virtualization implementation also uses NFS 
for file system virtualization and Linux netfilter for net- 
work virtualization. Zap creates the virtual file system of 
a pod by mounting various NFS mount points from a file 
server for pods to a staging directory on the local 
machine. Zap uses the netfilter system in the Linux 2.4 
series kernel, which is a packet filtering and mangling 
system [34]. Netfilter instruments the IP protocol stack at 
well-defined points during the traversal of the stack by a 
packet. It provide hooks that invoke user-registered func- 
tions to process the packet at these well-define points. 
Zap uses these hooks for source and destination address 
translation on both incoming and outgoing network traf- 
fic. 


Zap migration was implemented by providing mecha- 
nisms to read and write kernel state to checkpoint and 
restart pods. Since kernel modules run in kernel mode, a 
Zap kernel module will have the necessary privileges to 
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read and write kernel state that must be saved and 
restored for checkpointing and restarting pods. However, 
locating the process-related data structures that needed to 
be saved and restored was more difficult because Linux 
does not export all of the kernel structures to kernel mod- 
ules. As it turns out, when the Linux kernel is built and 
distributed, there is a file called system.map which con- 
tains a list of all symbols, both exported and not, and their 
locations in the kernel memory space. Therefore, Zap 
simply queries this file to identify the addresses of struc- 
tures which contained data to be checkpointed for the 
processes, as well as functions which were integral to the 
restoration of the processes. 


One interesting decision we encountered while devel- 
oping Zap’s migration mechanism was whether the ker- 
nel structures should be saved in their native format or the 
individual elements from the structures saved. We 
decided to save the individual elements to enable Zap to 
migrate processes across minor version changes of ker- 
nels, even if the layout of their structures change slightly. 
In order to achieve cross-version migration, Zap must be 
able to translate the process and kernel state from the for- 
mat provided by the source host to the format required by 
the target host. Not only must Zap be able to ensure com- 
patibility between the versions, but it must also be capa- 
ble of populating the target host with whatever values that 
were not provided by the source host. Although we have 
successfully used Zap to migrate pods across Linux ker- 
nels with minor version differences, a more complete 
examination of this issue is the subject of future work. 


6 Experimental Results 

We present some experimental results using our Linux 
Zap prototype on various applications. We conducted our 
experiments on a trio of IBM Netfinity 4500R machines, 
each with a 933 MHz Intel Pentium-IIJ CPU, 512 MB 
RAM, 9.1 GB SCSI HD, and 100 Mbps Ethernet con- 
nected to a 3Com Superstack II 3900 switch. One of the 
machines was used as an NFS server from which directo- 
ries were mounted to construct the virtual file system for 
a pod. All of the machines were installed with the RedHat 
Linux 7.1 distribution and the Linux 2.4.10 kernel. 


Since VMMs have been proposed for migration, we 
also performed our experiments with VMware Worksta- 
tion 3.2 for Linux with the same RedHat distribution and 
Linux kernel running in a VM. This provides a conserva- 
tive comparison of our unoptimized prototype against a 
tuned commercial product. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the VM was configured with raw disk mode, bridged net- 
working, and the recommended 384 MB of memory. 
While VMware did not allow us to configure the VM 
with the same memory size as the host RAM, we ensured 
that memory size was not a limitation for our experi- 
ments. 
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Section 6.1 describes some simple experiments to 
measure the cost of Zap virtualization compared with a 
vanilla Linux system and VMware. Section 6.2 describes 
examples of how pods can be used to provide mobile 
thin-client computing sessions and web servers, and mea- 
sures the cost of migrating these sessions using Zap ver- 
sus VMware. 


6.1 Zap Virtualization 

To measure the cost of Zap virtualization, we used a 
range of micro benchmarks and application benchmarks 
to measure both individual system call performance as 
well as real application performance. The nine bench- 
marks we used are described in Table 2. All of the bench- 
marks measure the time it takes to run the respective 
benchmark. volano is VolanoMark 2.1.2, an industry stan- 
dard Java chat server benchmark configured in accor- 
dance with the rules of the Volano Report [4], but reports 
the average time per message transferred rather than the 
message transfer rate. 


atoid getpid mn in a loop 10000 times, 352 ns 
ge'P Measure average iteration time 
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Table 2: Application benchmarks 


To obtain accurate measurements, we rebooted the sys- 
tems between measurements and directly used the TSC 
register [3] available on Pentium CPUs to record times- 
tamps at the significant measurement events. The average 
cost of each timestamp was 32 ns. The files for these 
benchmarks were stored on the NFS server for all of our 
experiments to provide a consistent comparison. We mea- 
sured the performance of these benchmarks on four dif- 
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ferent Linux 2.4.10 system configurations: 

e Linux - benchmarks are run on a vanilla Linux system 
to measure baseline system performance. 

e VMware - benchmarks are run on vanilla Linux (guest 
OS) inside a VM on a vanilla Linux system to measure 
performance using a VM. 

e With Pod - benchmarks are run on a Linux system with 
Zap installed and a pod created to measure perfor- 
mance on the host outside of a pod. 

e Inside Pod - benchmarks are run in a pod on a Linux 
system with Zap installed to measure performance 
inside of a pod. 

Table 2 shows the results of running the nine bench- 
marks on the vanilla Linux system. Figure 1 shows the 
results of running the benchmarks on the other three sys- 
tem configurations, the results normalized to the vanilla 
Linux system with the value one representing the normal- 
ized vanilla Linux results. Since all benchmarks measure 
the time to run the benchmark, a small number is better 
for all benchmark results in Figure 1. 


8.49 


Viiwerc Ss 


with pod 


inside pod 


Normalized performance 
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shmget+ 
shmctl 
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semctl 
fork+ 
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fork+ 
execve 
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volano 
make 
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Figure 1: Virtualization cost 


The results in Figure 1 show that VMware performs 
the worst on all of the benchmarks. The simple getpid 
benchmark takes more than twice as long using VMware 
compared to vanilla Linux. fork+exit gives the worst per- 
formance on VMware, running more than eight times 
slower than vanilla Linux. VMware does better on the 
benchmarks that are not dominated by system calls, but 
still runs 100% slower on fork+/bin/sh, 20% slower on 
volano, 50% slower on make compared to vanilla Linux. 
The only benchmark on which VMware does not perform 
worse is apache, where a web browser on another 
machine downloads and displays a sequence of 54 web 
pages from an Apache server running inside VMware. 
For apache, all of the system configurations delivered 
essentially the same performance. 

Figure 1 shows that Zap virtualization overhead is 
quite small, especially compared with using a virtual 
machine monitor like VMware. When running inside a 
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pod, Zap overhead for the simple system call getpid 
benchmark was only 8% compared to vanilla Linux, 
reflecting the fact that Zap virtualization for these kinds 
of system calls only requires an extra procedure call and a 
hash table lookup. The most expensive benchmark for 
Zap was semget+semctl, which took 32% longer than 
vanilla Linux. The cost reflects the fact that our untuned 
Zap prototype needs to allocate memory and do a number 
of namespace translations. semget+semctl and 
shmget+shmctl both take 6 ws longer with Zap than 
vanilla Linux, but this accounts for a higher percentage of 
time for semget+semctl because it takes roughly half as 
much time overall. volano overhead with Zap is 5% more 
than vanilla Linux due to the overhead of using clone to 
generate high thread counts. There was no additional 
overhead for running make inside a pod compared to run- 
ning on vanilla Linux. 

Figure | also shows that the cost of running pods is 
also quite small for processes that are running on a host 
system outside of pods. With pods present, Zap must 
intercept system calls made by processes outside pods to 
ensure that they do not attempt to manipulate processes 
inside pods. The overhead of this pod protection was less 
than 10% compared to vanilla Linux for the benchmarks 
dominated by system call cost, namely getpid, 
shmget+shmctl, semget+semctl, and fork+exit. More 
importantly, there was no difference in overall perfor- 
mance between running with pods and vanilla Linux for 
any of the other larger application benchmarks that we 
tested. 


6.2 Zap Migration 

To illustrate how Zap can be used for different applica- 
tions and measure the cost of migration using Zap, we 
used two different applications listed in Table 3, a VNC 
thin-client computing user session and a web server. The 
VNC [32] thin-client computing user session provides an 
example of how Zap can be used to provide mobility of a 
user’s computing session. Table 3 shows that eleven leg- 
acy and network X applications were run as part of the 
VNC session for our experiments. The apache session 
provides an example of how Zap can be used to provide 
web server mobility. We encapsulated each of the two 
sessions in a pod and measured the cost of suspending 
each pod and resuming it on another host machine, both 
in terms of the time to checkpoint and restart the pods 
and in terms of the amount of state that needs to be saved 
for migration. For comparison, we also measured the cost 
of suspending and resuming these two application ses- 
sions on the same machine using VMware. We did not 
actually migrate the sessions using VMware because it 
does not support migration of networked applications. 

The results of migrating the application sessions using 
Zap and suspending and resuming them using VMware 
are shown in Figure 2. For these experiments, the ses- 





Applications 


Xvne 3.3.3 - VNC virtual X server 

twm - window manager 

Netscape communicator 4.76 - web browser 
telnet - telnet client inside xterm window, 
connected to another machine on the same LAN 
xterm+bash - shell running in xterm window 
xview - image viewer w/ 13 KB GIF loaded 


xcalc - X-based calculator 

xclock - analog clock 

xman - X-based man page browser 

xelvis - vi text editor w/ 870 byte text file loaded 
xpdf - PDF viewer w/ 293 KB 14-page file PDF 
loaded 


Apache 2.0.35 - web server, default number of 
worker processes used 


Table 3: Application sessions 


sions were checkpointed to and restarted from an image 
on the local disk. For VMware, we ran experiments with 
two VM configurations, one with 128 MB of memory 
and the other with 384 MB of memory. In all cases, the 
resulting checkpoint image was always a little more than 
the memory size given to the VM, regardless of what 
applications were running. The time to suspend the ses- 
sions grew disproportionately with the memory size 
given to the VM, taking about 2 seconds per session for a 
128 MB VM, but more than 25 seconds per session for a 
384 MB VM. 
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Figure 2: Migration cost 


Our results show that Zap saves much less state and is 
much faster than VMware in suspending and resuming a 
running application session. Figure 2 shows that check- 
point and restart times for each pod were less than a sec- 
ond. Checkpointing the VNC pod took 963 ms and 
resulted in 23 MB of image data, whereas checkpointing 
the apache pod took 373 ms and resulted in 9 MB of 
image data. Memory contents accounted for over 99% of 
the checkpoint image file sizes, but only grow with the 
applications actually used, as opposed to VMware in 
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which the sizes grow with the RAM allocated to the VM. 
If the medium over which the checkpoint images are 
transferred for migration were slow or somehow limited 
in capacity, the checkpointed pod images could be com- 
pressed further using gzip, resulting in a 4.6 MB VNC 
pod image and a 0.9 MB apache pod image. Restarting 
the pods was slightly faster. Restarting the VNC pod took 
811 ms and restarting the apache pod took 231 ms. The 
restart times are faster than checkpoint times in part 
because parts of the image files are mapped directly to 
memory during restart and are loaded by the operating 
system as they fault, whereas the checkpoint process 
needs to save all state. 


We further analyzed the amount of time that Zap spent 
checkpointing and restarting each application within the 
VNC pod. The time to checkpoint an application in a pod 
was generally bound by the resulting image size. The 
application with the largest checkpoint time was 
Netscape, which had 10 MB of memory contents which 
needed to be saved. Most other application checkpoint 
times varied with the amount of memory pages which 
needed to be saved, suggesting that the checkpoint times 
are primarily I/O bound. However, the telnet application 
restart time accounted for a disproportionate amount of 
the time to restart the VNC pod, especially given its mod- 
est contribution of 363 KB to the 23 MB pod image size. 
The reason for this is because restarting this network 
application required a round-trip message to the remote 
end of the connection to inform it of the new location and 
set up translation rules. Nevertheless, the overall cost of 
restarting telnet in its xterm window was still modest at 
only about 140 ms. This time is not accounted for in the 
VMware measurements since the VMware could not 
migrate the VNC session and maintain the telnet connec- 
tion. 

Our results for migrating pods running realistic appli- 
cations show that pod migration costs were modest over- 
all, with subsecond checkpoint and restart times for the 
VNC and apache pods. More importantly, our results 
demonstrate the ability of Zap to migrate legacy applica- 
tions without modification, including graphical X appli- 
cations and networked applications such as telnet. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 

Zap is the first system that we are aware of that provides 
transparent migration of legacy and networked applica- 
tions across machines running independent operating sys- 
tems without requiring any changes to the operating sys- 
tems. Zap achieves this behavior by leveraging loadable 
kernel module technology and introducing a thin virtual- 
ization layer that decouples applications from host depen- 
dencies in the operating system. Zap introduces and sup- 
ports a pod abstraction, which encapsulates groups of 
processes in a virtualized environment that can be mi- 


grated as a unit. We have implemented Zap as a Linux 
kernel module to demonstrate the viability of our ap- 
proach. Our experimental results on real applications us- 
ing our Linux Zap prototype show that Zap can provide 
general-purpose process migration functionality with low 
overhead. We hope that Zap will provide a useful tool and 
building block for exploring the benefits and applications 
of migratable computing environments. 


Zap raises a number of interesting follow-up research 
areas. First, Zap raises many interesting questions, both 
in terms of security mechanisms that should be imple- 
mented within Zap itself as well as security mechanisms 
and policies that should be considered for systems host- 
ing pods. Current security schemes do not generally take 
into account process migration; as such, more work 
should be done to properly understand the issues and how 
they may be addressed. In addition, process migration is 
most beneficial when used under the appropriate circum- 
stances. This raises the question of when to migrate a 
pod, and which pod to migrate. Finally, support for addi- 
tional devices remains an open question because each 
device has its own requirements. As such, additional 
study into how common devices should be handled is 
warranted. 
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Abstract 


This paper shows how to quickly move the state of a run- 
ning computer across a network, including the state in its 
disks, memory, CPU registers, and I/O devices. We call 
this state a capsule. Capsule state is hardware state, so it 
includes the entire operating system as well as applica- 
tions and running processes. 


We have chosen to move x86 computer states because 
x86 computers are common, cheap, run the software we 
use, and have tools for migration. Unfortunately, x86 
capsules can be large, containing hundreds of megabytes 
of memory and gigabytes of disk data. We have devel- 
oped techniques to reduce the amount of data sent over 
the network: copy-on-write disks track just the updates 
to capsule disks, “ballooning” zeros unused memory, de- 
mand paging fetches only needed blocks, and hashing 
avoids sending blocks that already exist at the remote 
end. We demonstrate these optimizations in a prototype 
system that uses VMware GSX Server virtual machine 
monitor to create and run x86 capsules. The system tar- 
gets networks as slow as 384 kbps. 


Our experimental results suggest that efficient capsule 
migration can improve user mobility and system man- 
agement. Software updates or installations on a set of 
machines can be accomplished simply by distributing a 
capsule with the new changes. Assuming the presence of 
a prior capsule, the amount of traffic incurred is commen- 
surate with the size of the update or installation package 
itself. Capsule migration makes it possible for machines 
to start running an application within 20 minutes on a 
384 kbps link, without having to first install the applica- 
tion or even the underlying operating system. Further- 
more, users’ capsules can be migrated during a commute 
between home and work in even less time. 
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“Beam the computer up, Scotty!” 


1 Introduction 


Today’s computing environments are hard to maintain 
and hard to move between machines. These environ- 
ments encompass much state, including an operating sys- 
tem, installed software applications, a user’s individual 
data and profile, and, if the user is logged in, a set of pro- 
cesses. Most of this state is deeply coupled to the com- 
puter hardware. Though a user’s data and profile may be 
mounted from a network file server, the operating sys- 
tem and applications are often installed on storage local 
to the computer and therefore tied to that computer. Pro- 
cesses are tied even more tightly to the computer; very 
few systems support process migration. As a result, users 
cannot move between computers and resume work unin- 
terrupted. System administration is also more difficult. 
Operating systems and applications are hard to maintain. 
Machines whose configurations are meant to be the same 
drift apart as different sets of patches, updates, and in- 
stalls are applied in different orders. 


We chose to investigate whether issues including user 
mobility and system administration can be addressed by 
encapsulating the state of computing environments as 
first-class objects that can be named, moved, and oth- 
erwise manipulated. We define a capsule for a machine 
architecture as the data type encapsulating the complete 
state of a (running) machine, including its operating sys- 
tem, applications, data, and possibly processes. Capsules 
can be bound to any instance of the architecture and be 
allowed to resume; similarly, they can be suspended from 
execution and serialized. 


A computer architecture need not be implemented in 
hardware directly; it can be implemented in software us- 
ing virtual machine technology[12]. The latter option is 
particularly attractive because it is easier to extract the 
state of a virtual computer. Virtual computer states are 
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themselves sometimes referred to as “virtual machines.” 
We introduce the term “capsule” to distinguish the con- 
tents of a machine state as a data type from the machinery 
that can execute machine code. After all, we could bind 
these machine states to real hardware and not use virtual 
machines at all. 


To run existing software, we chose the standard x86 
architecture[11, 32] as the platform for our investigation. 
This architecture runs the majority of operating systems 
and software programs in use today. In addition, com- 
mercial x86 virtual machine monitors are available, such 
as VMware GSX Server (VMM)[28] and Connectix Vir- 
tual PC[7], that can run multiple virtual x86 machines on 
the same hardware. They already provide the basic func- 
tions of writing out the state of a virtual x86 machine, 
binding the serialized state onto a virtual machine, and 
resuming execution. 


The overall goal of our research project is to explore the 
design of a capsule-based system architecture, named the 
Collective, and examine its potential to provide user mo- 
bility, recovery, and simpler system management. Com- 
puters and storage in the Collective system act as caches 
of capsules. As users travel, the Collective can move 
their capsules to computers close to them, giving users a 
consistent environment. Capsules could be moved with 
users as they commute between home and work. Cap- 
sules can be duplicated, distributed to many different ma- 
chines, and updated like any other data; this can form the 
basis for administering a group of computers. Finally, 
capsules can be moved among machines to balance loads 
or for fail-over. 


1.1 Storing and Migrating Capsules 


Many challenges must be addressed to realize our goals 
of the Collective project, but this paper focuses on one 
simple but crucial one: can we afford the time and space 
to store, manipulate and migrate x86 capsules? x86 cap- 
sules can be very large. An inactive capsule can con- 
tain gigabytes of disk storage, whereas an active capsule 
can include hundreds of megabytes of memory data, as 
well as internal machine registers and I/O device states. 
Copying a gigabyte capsule over a standard 384 kbps 
DSL link would take 6 hours! Clearly, a straightfor- 
ward implementation that copies the entire capsule be- 
fore starting its computation would take too long. 


We have developed a number of optimizations that re- 
duce capsules’ storage requirements, transfer time and 
start-up time over a network. These techniques are invis- 
ible to the users, and do not require any modifications to 
the operating system or the applications running inside 
it. Our techniques target DSL speeds to support capsule 
migration to and from the home, taking advantage of the 
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availability of similar capsules on local machines. 


To speed up the transfer of capsules and reduce the start- 
up times on slow networks, our system works as follows: 


1. Every time we start a capsule, we save all the up- 
dates made to disk on a separate disk, using copy- 
on-write. Thus, a snapshot of an execution can be 
represented with an incremental cost commensurate 
with the magnitude of the updates performed. 

2. Before a capsule is serialized, we reduce the mem- 
ory state of the machine by flushing non-essential 
data to disk. This is done by running a user “bal- 
loon” process that acquires memory from the op- 
erating system and zeros the data. The remaining 
subset of memory is transferred to the destination 
machine and the capsule is started. 

3. Instead of sending the entire disk, disk pages are 
fetched on demand as the capsule runs, taking full 
advantage of the operating system’s ability to toler- 
ate disk fetch latencies. 

4. Collision-resistant hashes are used to avoid sending 
pages of memory or disk data that already exist at 
the destination. All network traffic is compressed 
with gzip[8]. 


We have implemented all the optimizations described in 
this paper in a basic prototype of our Collective sys- 
tem. Our prototype’s platform uses VMware GSX Server 
2.0.1 running on Red Hat Linux 7.3 (kernel 2.4.18-10) to 
execute x86 capsules. Users can retrieve their capsules 
by name, move capsules onto a file system, start cap- 
sules on a computer, and save capsules to a file system. 
We have run both Linux and Windows in our capsules. 


Our results show that we can move capsules in 20 min- 
utes or less across 384 kbps DSL, fast enough to move 
users’ capsules between home and work as they com- 
mute. Speed improves when an older version of the cap- 
sule is available at the destination. For software dis- 
tribution, we show that our system sends roughly the 
same amount of data as the software installer package for 
newly installed software, and often less for upgrades to 
already installed software. The results suggest that cap- 
sule migration offers a new way to use software where 
machines can start running a new application within a 
few minutes, with no need to first install the application 
or even its underlying operating system. 


1.2 Paper Organization 


Section 2 describes how we use a virtual machine moni- 
tor to create and resume capsules. Section 3 motivates 
the need for optimizations by discussing the intended 
uses of capsules. Section 4 discusses the optimizations 
we use to reduce the cost of capsules. In Section 5 we 
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describe some experiments we performed on a prototype 
of our system. The paper discusses related work in Sec- 
tion 6 and concludes in Section 7. 


2 Virtual Machine Monitors 


A virtual machine monitor is a layer of software that 
sits directly on the raw hardware and exports a virtual 
machine abstraction that imitates the real machine well 
enough that software developed for the real machine also 
runs in the virtual machine. We use an x86 virtual ma- 
chine monitor, VMware GSX Server, to generate, serial- 
ize, and execute our x86 capsules. 


Virtual machine monitors have several properties that 
make them ideal platforms for supporting capsules. The 
monitor layer encapsulates all of the machine state nec- 
essary to run software and mediates all interactions be- 
tween software and the real hardware. This encapsula- 
tion allows the monitor to suspend and disconnect the 
software and virtual device state from the real hardware 
and write that machine state to a stream. Similarly, the 
monitor can also bind a machine state to the real hard- 
ware and resume its execution. The monitor requires no 
cooperation from the software running on the monitor. 


Migration is made more difficult by the myriad of hard- 
ware device interfaces out there. GSX Server simplifies 
migration by providing the same device interfaces to the 
virtual machine regardless of the underlying hardware; 
virtualization again makes this possible. For example, 
GSX Server exports a Bus Logic SCSI adapter and AMD 
Lance Ethernet controller to the virtual machine, inde- 
pendent of the actual interface of disk controller or net- 
work adapter. GSX in turn runs on a host operating sys- 
tem, currently Linux or Windows, and implements the 
virtual devices using the host OS’s devices and files. 


Virtual hard disks are especially powerful. The disks can 
be backed not just by raw disk devices but by files in the 
host OS’s file system. The file system’s abilities to easily 
name, create, grow, and shrink storage greatly simplify 
the management of virtual hard disks. 


Still, some I/O devices need more than simple conver- 
sion routines to work. For example, moving a capsule 
that is using a virtual network card to communicate over 
the Internet is not handled by simply remapping the de- 
vice to use the new computer’s network card. The new 
network card may be on a network that is not able to 
receive packets for the capsule’s IP address. However, 
since the virtualization layer can interpose on all I/O, it 
can, transparent to the capsule, tunnel network packets to 
and from the capsule’s old network over a virtual private 
network (VPN). 





3  Usages and Requirements 


The Collective system uses serialization and mobility of 
capsules to provide user mobility, backup, software man- 
agement and hardware management. We describe each 
of these applications of capsules and explain their re- 
quirements on capsule storage and migration. 


3.1. User Mobility 


Since capsules are not tied to a particular machine, they 
can follow users wherever they go. Suppose a user wants 
to work from home on evenings and weekends. The user 
has a single active work capsule that migrates between 
a computer at home and one at work. In this way, the 
user can resume work exactly where he or she left off, 
similar to the convenience provided by carrying a lap- 
top. Here, we assume standard home and office work- 
loads, like software engineering, document creation, web 
browsing, e-mail, and calendar access. The system may 
not work well with data-intensive applications, such as 
video editing or database accesses. 


To support working from home, our system must work 
well at DSL or cable speeds. We would like our users 
to feel that they have instantaneous access to their ac- 
tive environments everywhere. It is possible to start up 
a capsule without having to entirely transfer it; after all, 
a user does not need all the data in the capsule immedi- 
ately. However, we also need to ensure that the capsule is 
responsive when it comes up. It would frustrate a user to 
get a screen quickly but to find each keystroke and mouse 
click processed at glacial speed. 


Fortunately, in this scenario, most of the state of a user’s 
active capsule is already present at both home and work, 
so only the differences in state need to be transferred dur- 
ing migration. Furthermore, since a user can easily ini- 
tiate the capsule migration before the commute, the user 
will not notice the migration delay as long as the capsule 
is immediately available after the commute. 


3.2 Backups 


Because capsules can be serialized, users and system ad- 
ministrators can save snapshots of their capsules as back- 
ups. A user may choose to checkpointat regular intervals 
or just before performing dangerous operations. It is pro- 
hibitively expensive to write out gigabytes to disk each 
time a version is saved. Again, we can optimize the stor- 
age by only recording the differences between successive 
versions of a capsule. 


3.3 System Management 


Capsules can ease the burden of managing software and 
hardware. System administrators can install and main- 
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tain the same set of software on multiple machines by 
simply creating one (inactive) capsule and distributing it 
to all the machines. This approach allows the cost of sys- 
tem administration to be amortized over machines run- 
ning the same configuration. 


This approach shares some similarities with the concept 
of disk imaging, where local disks of new machines are 
given some standard pre-installed configuration. Disk 
imaging allows each machine to have only one config- 
uration. On the other hand, our system allows multiple 
capsules to co-exist on the same machine. This has a 
few advantages: It allows multiple users with different 
requirements to use the same machine, e.g. machines in 
a classroom may contain different capsules for different 
classes. Also, users can use the same machine to run dif- 
ferent capsules for different tasks. They can have a single 
customized capsule each for personal use, and multiple 
work capsules which are centrally updated by system ad- 
ministrators. The capsule technique also causes less dis- 
ruption since old capsules need not be shut down as new 
capsules get deployed. 


Moving the first capsule to a machine over the network 
can be costly, but may still be faster and less laborious 
than downloading and installing software from scratch. 
Moving subsequent capsules to machines that hold other 
capsules would be faster, if there happen to be similari- 
ties between capsules. In particular, updates of capsules 
naturally share much in common with the original ver- 
sion. 


We can also take advantage of the mobility of capsules 
to simplify hardware resource management. Rather than 
having the software tied to the hardware, we can select 
computing hardware based on availability, load, location, 
and other factors. In tightly connected clusters, this mo- 
bility allows for load balancing. Also, migration allows 
a machine to be taken down without stopping services. 
On an Internet scale, migration can be used to move ap- 
plications to servers that are closer to the clients[3]. 


3.4 Summary 


The use of capsules to support user mobility, backup, 
and system management depends on our ability to both 
migrate capsules between machines and store them effi- 
ciently. It is desirable that our system works well at DSL 
speed to allow capsules be migrated to and from homes. 
Furthermore, start-up delays after migration should be 
minimized while ensuring that the migrated capsules re- 
main responsive. 


4 Optimizations 


Our optimizations are designed to exploit the property 
that similar capsules, such as those representing snap- 
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shots from the same execution or a series of software up- 
grades, are expected to be found on machines in a Col- 
lective system. Ideally, the cost of storing or transferring 
a capsule, given a similar version of the capsule, should 
be proportional to the size of the difference between the 
two. Also, we observe that the two largest components 
in a capsule, the memory and the disk, are members of 
the memory hierarchy in a computer, and as such, many 
pre-existing management techniques can be leveraged. 


Specifically, we have developed the following four opti- 
mizations: 


1. Reduce the memory state before serialization. 

2. Reduce the incremental cost of saving a capsule 
disk by capturing only the differences. 

3. Reduce the start-up time by paging disk data on de- 
mand. 


4. Decrease the transfer time by not sending data 
blocks that already exist on both sides. 


4.1 Ballooning 


Today’s computers may contain hundreds of megabytes 
of memory, which can take a while to transfer on a DSL 
link. One possibility to reduce the start-up time is to fetch 
the memory pages as they are needed. However, operat- 
ing systems are not designed for slow memory accesses; 
such an approach would render the capsule unresponsive 
at the beginning. The other possibility is to flush non- 
essential data out of memory, transfer a smaller working 
set, and page in the rest of the data as needed. 


We observe that clever algorithms that eliminate or page 
out the less useful data in a system have already been im- 
plemented in the OS’s virtual memory manager. Instead 
of modifying the OS, which would require an enormous 
amount of effort per operating system, we have chosen 
to use a gray-box approach[2] on this problem. We trick 
the OS into reclaiming physical memory from existing 
processes by running a balloon program that asks the OS 
for a large number of physical pages. The program then 
zeros the pages, making them easily compressible. We 
call this process “ballooning,” following the term intro- 
duced by Waldspurger[29] in his work on VMware ESX 
server. While the ESX server uses ballooning to return 
memory to the monitor, our work uses ballooning to zero 
out memory for compression. 


Ballooning reduces the size of the compressed memory 
state and thus reduces the start-up time of capsules. This 
technique works especially well if the memory has many 
freed pages whose contents are not compressible. There 
is no reason to transfer such data, and these pages are the 
first to be cleared by the ballooning process. Discard- 
ing pages holding cached data, dirty buffers and active 
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data, however, may have a negative effect. If these pages 
are immediately used, they will need to be fetched on 
demand over the network. Thus, even though a capsule 
may start earlier, the system may be sluggish initially. 


We have implemented ballooning in both the Linux and 
Windows 2000 operating systems. The actual imple- 
mentation of the ballooning process depends on the OS. 
Windows 2000 uses a local page replacement algorithm, 
which imposes a minimum and maximum working set 
size for each process. To be most effective, the Windows 
2000 balloon program must ensure its current working 
set size is set to this maximum. 


Since Linux uses a global page replacement algorithm, 
with no hard limits on the memory usage of processes, 
a simple program that allocates and zeros pages is suf- 
ficient. However, the Linux balloon program must de- 
cide when to stop allocating more memory, since Linux 
does not define memory usage limits as Windows does. 
For our tests, the Linux balloon program adopts a simple 
heuristic that stops memory allocation when free swap 
space decreases by more than 1 MB. 


Both ballooning programs explicitly write some zeros to 
each allocated page so as to stop both OSes from map- 
ping the allocate pages to a single zero copy-on-write 
page. In addition, both programs hook into the OS’s 
power management support, invoking ballooning when- 
ever the OS receives a suspend request from the VMM. 


4.2 Capsule Hierarchies 


Capsules in the Collective system are seldom created 
from scratch, but are mostly derived from other capsules 
as explained in Section 3. The differences between re- 
lated capsules are small relative to the total size of the 
capsules. We can store the disks in these capsules ef- 
ficiently by creating a hierarchy, where each child cap- 
sule could be viewed as inheriting from the parent cap- 
sule with the differences in disk state between parent and 
child captured in a separate copy-on-write (COW) virtual 
disk. 


At the root of the hierarchy is a root disk, which is a 
complete capsule disk. All other nodes represent a COW 
disk. Each path of COW disks originating from the root 
in the capsule hierarchy represents a capsule disk; the 
COW disk at the end of the path for a capsule disk is 
its latest disk. We cannot directly run a capsule whose 
latest disk is not a leaf of the hierarchy. We must first 
derive a new child capsule by adding a new child disk 
to the latest disk and all updates are made to the new 
disk. Thus, once capsules have children, they become 
immutable; this property simplifies the caching of cap- 
sules. 


Figure | shows an example of a capsule hierarchy illus- 
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Figure 1: An example capsule hierarchy. 


trating how it may be used in a university. The root cap- 
sule contains all the software available to all students. 
The various departments in the university may choose to 
extend the basic capsules with department-specific soft- 
ware. The department administrator can update the de- 
partment capsule by deriving new child capsules. Stu- 
dents’ files are assumed to be stored on networked stor- 
age servers; students may use different capsules for dif- 
ferent courses; power users are likely to maintain their 
own private capsule for personal use. Each time a user 
logs in, he looks up the latest department capsule and de- 
rives his own individual capsule. The capsule migrates 
with the student as he commutes, and is destroyed when 
he logs out. Note that if a capsule disk is updated, all 
the derived capsules containing custom installed soft- 
ware have to be ported to the updated capsule. For exam- 
ple, if the University capsule disk is updated, then each 
department needs to re-create its departmental capsule. 


Capsule hierarchies have several advantages: During the 
migration of a capsule disk, only COW disks that are not 
already present at the destination need to be transferred. 
Capsule hierarchies allow efficient usage of disk space 
by sharing common data among different capsule disks. 
This also translates to efficient usage of the buffer cache 
of the host OS, when multiple capsules sharing COW 
disks simultaneously execute on the same host. And fi- 
nally, creating a new capsule using COW disks is much 
faster than copying entire disks. 


Each COW disk is implemented as a bitmap file and a 
sequence of extent files. An extent file is a sequence of 
blocks of the COW disk, and is at most 2 GB in size 
(since some file systems such as NFS cannot support 
larger files). The bitmap file contains one bit for each 
16 KB block on the disk, indicating whether the block 
is present in the COW disk. We use sparse file support 
of Linux file systems to efficiently store large yet only 
partially filled disks. 


Writes to a capsule disk are performed by writing the 
data to the latest COW disk and updating its bitmap file. 
Reads involve searching the latest COW disk and its an- 
cestor disks in turn until the required block is found. 
Since the root COW disk contains a copy of all the 
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blocks, the search is guaranteed to terminate. Figure 2 
shows an example capsule disk and the chain of COW 
disks that comprise it. Note that the COW disk hierarchy 
is not visible to the VMM, or to the OS and applications 
inside the capsule; all of them see a normal flat disk as 
illustrated in the figure. 


The COW disk implementation interfaces with GSX 
Server through a shim library that sits between GSX 
Server and the C library. The shim library inter- 
cepts GSX Server’s I/O requests to disk image files in 
VMware’s “plain disk” format, and redirects them to 
a local disk server. The plain disk format consists of 
the raw disk data laid out in a sequence of extent files. 
The local disk server translates these requests to COW 
disk requests, and executes the I/O operations against the 
COW disks. 


Each suspend and resume of an active capsule creates 
a new active capsule, and adds another COW layer to its 
disks. This could create long COW disk chains. To avoid 
accumulation of costs in storing the intermediate COW 
disks, and the cost of looking up bitmaps, we have imple- 
mented a promote primitive for shortening these chains. 
We promote a COW disk up one level of the hierarchy by 
adding to the disk all of its parent’s blocks not present in 
its own. We can delete a capsule by first promoting all its 
children and then removing its latest disk. We can also 
apply the promotion operations in succession to convert 
a COW disk at the bottom of the hierarchy into a root 
disk. 


On a final note, VMware GSX Server also implements a 
copy-on-write format in addition to its plain disk format. 
However, we found it necessary to implement our own 
COW format since VMware’s COW format was complex 
and not conducive to the implementation of the hashing 
optimization described later in the paper. 
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Figure 2: An example capsule disk. 
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4.3 Demand Paging of Capsule Disks 


To reduce the start-up time of a capsule, the COW disks 
corresponding to a capsule disk are read page-by-page 
on demand, rather than being pre-fetched. Demand pag- 
ing is useful because COW disks, especially root disks, 
could be up to several gigabytes in size and prefetching 
these large disks could cause an unacceptable start-up 
delay. Also, during a typical user session, the working 
set of disk blocks needed is a small fraction of the total 
blocks on the disk, which makes pre-fetching the whole 
disk unnecessary. Most OSes have been designed to hide 
disk latency and hence can tolerate the latency incurred 
during demand paging the capsule disk. 


The implementation of the capsule disk system, includ- 
ing demand paging, is shown in Figure 3. The shim li- 
brary intercepts all of VMware’s accesses to plain disks 
and forwards them to a disk server on the local machine. 
The disk server performs a translation from a plain disk 
access to the corresponding access on the COW disks of 
the capsule. Each COW disk can either be local or re- 
mote. Each remote COW disk has a corresponding local 
shadow COW disk which contains all the locally cached 
blocks of the remote COW disk. 






Process Machine 
(one per 
capsule) Shim 
C-library 


Local RPC 


Local Disk Server Process 
(one per compute server) 


Shadow 
| COW Disks 


Network RPC 

















Local 
COW Disks 






HCP Server 


Remote 
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Figure 3: Implementation of capsule disks and demand paging. 





Since the latest COW disk is always local, all writes are 
local. Reads, on the other hand, could either be local 
or remote. In the case of a remote read, the disk server 
requests the block from the shadow COW disk. If the 
block is not cached locally, it is fetched remotely and 
added to the shadow COW. 


Starting a capsule on a machine is done as follows: first, 
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the memory image and all the bitmaps of the COW disks 
are transferred if they are not available locally. Then 
the capsule is extended with a new, local latest COW 
disk. For each remote COW disk, the corresponding 
shadow COW disk is created if it does not already ex- 
ist. GSX Server can now be invoked on the capsule. 
Note that since remote COW disks are immutable, the 
cached blocks in the shadow COW disks can be re-used 
for multiple capsules and across suspends and resumes of 
a single capsule. This is useful since no network traffic 
is incurred for the cached blocks. 


The Collective system uses an LDAP directory to keep 
track of the hosts on which a COW disk is present. 
In general, COW disks of a capsule disk could be dis- 
tributed across many hosts since they were created on 
different hosts. However, the disks are also uploaded 
(in the background) to a central storage server for bet- 
ter availability. 


4.4 Hash-Based Compression 


We use a fourth technique to speed up data transfer over 
low-bandwidth links. Inspired by the low-bandwidth file 
system (LBFS[19]) and rsync[27], we decrease transfer 
time by sending a hash of data blocks instead of the data 
itself. If the receiver can find data on local storage that 
hashes to the same value, it copies the data from local 
storage. Otherwise, the receiver requests the data from 
the server. We call this technique HCP, for Hashed Copy. 
The Collective prototype uses HCP for demand paging 
disks and copying memory and disk images. 


We expect to find identical blocks of data between disk 
images and memories, even across different users’ cap- 
sules. First, the memory in most systems caches disk 
blocks. Second, we expect most users in the Collec- 
tive to migrate between a couple of locations, e.g. home 
and work. After migrating a couple of times, these loca- 
tions will contain older memory and disk images, which 
should contain blocks identical to those in later images, 
since most users will tend to use the same applications 
day to day. Finally, most users run code that is distributed 
in binary form, with most of this binary code copied un- 
modified into memory when the application runs, and the 
same binary code (e.g. Microsoft Office or the Netscape 
web browser) is distributed to millions of people. As a 
result, we expect to find common blocks even between 
different users’ capsules. 


Like LBFS, HCP uses a strong cryptographic hash, SHA- 
1[1]. The probability that two blocks map to the same 
160-bit SHA-1 hash is negligible, less than the error rate 
of a TCP connection or memory[5]. Also, malicious par- 
ties cannot practically come up with data that generates 
the same hash. 


Our HCP algorithm is intended for migrating capsules 
over low bandwidth links such as DSL. Because HCP in- 
volves many disk seeks, its effective throughput is well 
under 10 Mbps. Hence, it is not intended for high- 
bandwidth LAN environments where the network is not 
the bottleneck. 


4.4.1 Hash Cache Design 


HCP uses a hash cache to map hashes to data. Unlike 
rsync, the cache is persistent, HCP does not need to gen- 
erate the table by scanning a file or file system on each 
transfer, saving time. 


The cache is implemented using a hash table whose size 
is fixed at creation. We use the first several bits of the 
hash key to index into the table. File data is not stored in 
the table; instead, each entry has a pointer to a file and 
offset. By not duplicating file data, the cache uses less 
disk space. Also, the cache can read ahead in the file, 
priming an in-memory cache with data blocks. Read- 
ahead improves performance by avoiding additional disk 
accesses when two files contain runs of similar blocks. 


Like LBFS, when the cache reads file data referenced by 
the table, it always checks that it matches the 20-byte 
SHA-1 hash provided. This maintains integrity and al- 
lows for a couple of performance improvements. First, 
the cache does not need to be notified of changes to file 
data; instead, it invalidates table entries when the in- 
tegrity check fails. Second, it does not need to lock on 
concurrent cache writes, since corrupted entries do not 
affect correctness. Finally, the cache stores only the first 
8 bytes of the hash in each table entry, allowing us to 
store more entries. 


The hash key indexes into a bucket of entries, currently a 
memory page in size. On a lookup, the cache does a lin- 
ear search of the entries in a bucket to check whether one 
of them matches the hash. On a miss, the cache adds the 
entry to the bucket, possibly evicting an existing entry. 
Each entry contains a use count that the cache increments 
on every hit. When adding an entry to the cache, the hash 
cache chooses a fraction of the entries at random from the 
bucket and replaces the entry with the lowest use count; 
this evicts the least used and hopefully least useful entry 
of the group. The entries are chosen at random to de- 
crease the chance that the same entry will be overwritten 
by two parallel threads. 


4.4.2 Finding Similar Blocks 


For HCP to compress transfers, the sender and receiver 
must divide both memory and disk images into blocks 
that are likely to recur. In addition, when demand pag- 
ing, the operating system running inside the capsule es- 
sentially divides the disk image by issuing requests for 
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blocks on the disk. In many systems, the memory page 
is the unit of disk I/O and memory management, so we 
chose memory pages as our blocks. 


The memory page will often be the largest common unit 
between different memory images or between memory 
and disk. Blocks larger than a page would contain two 
adjacent pages in physical memory; since virtual mem- 
ory can and does use adjacent physical pages for com- 
pletely different objects, there is little reason to believe 
that two adjacent pages in one memory image will be 
adjacent in another memory image or even on disk. 


When copying a memory image, we divide the file into 
page-sized blocks from the beginning of the image file. 
For disk images, it is not effective to naively chop up the 
disk into page-size chunks from the start of the disk; file 
data on disk is not consistently page aligned. Partitions 
on x86 architecture disks rarely start on a page bound- 
ary. Second, at least one common file system, FAT, does 
not start its file pages at a page offset from the start of 
the partition. To solve this problem, we parse the par- 
tition tables and file system superblocks to discover the 
alignment of file pages. This information is kept with the 
disk to ensure we request properly aligned file data pages 
when copying a disk image. 


On a related note, the ext2, FAT, and NT file systems 
all default to block sizes less than 4 KB when creating 
smaller partitions; as a result, files may not start on page 
boundaries. Luckily, the operator can specify a 4 KB or 
larger block size when creating the file system. 


Since HCP hashes at page granularities, it does not deal 
with insertions and deletions well as they may change 
every page of a file on disk or memory; despite this, HCP 
still finds many similar pages. 


4.4.3 HCP Protocol 


The HCP protocol is very similar to NFS and LBFS. Re- 
quests to remote storage are done via remote procedure 
call (RPC). The server maintains no per-client state at the 
HCP layer, simplifying error recovery. 


Figure 4 illustrates the protocol structure. Time increases 
down the vertical axis. To begin retrieving a file, an 
HCP client connects to the appropriate HCP server and 
retrieves a file handle using the LOOKUP command, as 
shown in part (a). The client uses READ-HASH to ob- 
tain hashes for each block of the file in sequence and 
looks up all of these hashes in the hash cache. Blocks 
found via the hash cache are copied into the output file, 
and no additional request is needed, as shown in part (b). 
Blocks not cached are read from the server using READ, 
as in part (c). The client keeps a large number of READ- 
HASH and READ requests outstanding in an attempt to 
fill the bandwidth between client and server as effectively 
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Figure 4: Typical HCP session: (a) session initiation, (b) hash 
cache hit, (c) hash cache miss. 


5 Experimental Results 


Our prototype system is based on VMware GSX Server 
2.0.1 running on Red Hat Linux 7.3 (kernel 2.4.18-12). 
Except for the shim library, we wrote the code in Java 
using Sun’s JDK 1.4.0. The experiments ran on 2.4 GHz 
Pentium 4 machines with 1GB memory. 


A separate computer running FreeBSD and_ the 
dummynet[23] shaper simulated a 384 kbps symmetric 
DSL link with 20 ms round-trip delay. We confirmed 
the setup worked by measuring ping times of 20ms and 
a TCP data throughput of 360kbps[20]. We checked the 
correctness of our HCP implementation by ensuring that 
the hash keys generated are evenly distributed. 


We configured the virtual machines to have 256 MB 
memory and 4 GB local disk. Along with the operating 
system and applications, the local disk stored user files. 
In future versions of the system, we expect that user files 
will reside on a network file system tolerant of low band- 
widths. 


To evaluate our system, we performed the following four 
experiments: 


1. Evaluated the use of migration to propagate soft- 
ware updates. 

2. Evaluated the effectiveness and interaction between 
ballooning, demand paging, and hash compression. 

3. Evaluated the trade-offs between directly using an 
active capsule versus booting an inactive capsule. 

4. Simulated the scenario where users migrate their 
capsules as they travel between home and work. 


5.1 Software Management 


Software upgrades are a common system administration 
task. Consider an environment where a collection of ma- 
chines maintained to run exactly the same software con- 
figuration and users’ files are stored on network storage. 
In a capsule-based system, the administrator can simply 
distribute an updated capsule to all the machines. In our 
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system, assuming that the machines already have the pre- 
vious version of the capsule, we only need to send the 
latest COW disk containing all the changes. Our results 
show that using HCP to transfer the COW disks reduces 
the transfer amounts to levels competitive or better than 
current software install and update techniques. We con- 
sider three system administration tasks in the following: 
upgrading an operating system, installing software pack- 
ages, and updating software packages. 


5.1.1 Operating System Upgrade 


Our first experiment is to measure the amount of traffic 
incurred when updating Red Hat version 7.2 to version 
7.3. In this case, the system administrator is likely to 
start from scratch and create a new root disk, instead of 
updating version 7.2 and capturing the changes in a COW 
disk. The installation created a 1.6 GB capsule. Hashing 
this capsule against a hash cache containing version 7.2 
found 30% of the data to be redundant. With gzip, we 
only need to transfer 25% of the 1.6 GB capsule. 


A full operating system upgrade will be a lengthy opera- 
tion regardless of the method of delivery, due to the large 
amount of data that must be transferred across the net- 
work. Use of capsules may be an advantage for such up- 
grades because data transfer can take place in the back- 
ground while the user is using an older version of the 
capsule being upgraded (or a completely different cap- 
sule). 


5.1.2 Software Installations and Updates 


For this experiment, we installed several packages into a 
capsule containing Debian GNU/Linux 3.0 and upgraded 
several packages in a capsule containing Red Hat Linux 
7.2. Red Hat was chosen for the latter experiment be- 
cause out-of-date packages were more readily available. 


In each case, we booted up the capsule, logged in as root, 
ran the Debian apt-get or Red Hat apt-rpm to download 
and install a new package, configured the software, and 
saved the capsule as a child of the original one. We mi- 
grated the child capsule to another machine that already 
had the parent cached. To reduce the COW disk size, 
software packages were downloaded to a temporary disk 
which we manually removed from the capsule after shut- 
down. 


Figure 5 shows the difference in size between the trans- 
fer of the new COW disk using HCP versus the size of 
the software packages. Figure 5(a) shows installations 
of some well-known packages; the data point labeled 
“mega” corresponds to an installation of 492 packages, 
including the X Window System and TpxX. Shown in Fig- 
ure 5(b) are updates to a number of previously installed 
applications; the data point labeled “large” corresponds 
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Figure 5: Difference in size between the HCP transfer of the 
COW disk holding the changes and (a) the installed packages, 
(b) the update packages. 


to an update of 115 packages installed previously and 7 
new packages pulled in by the updates. The software up- 
dates used were not binary patches; as with an install, 
they included new versions of all the files in a software 
package, a customary upgrade method for Debian and 
Red Hat systems. 


For reference, we also include the “null” data point 
which corresponds to the size of the COW disk created 
by simply logging in as root and shutting down the cap- 
sule without updating any software. This amounts to 
about 200 KB after HCP and gzip, consisting of i-nodes 
written due to updated access times, temporary files writ- 
ten at boot, and so on. 


As shown in the figure, transfers of small installations 
and updates are dominated by the installer rewriting 
two 6 MB text databases of available software. Hash- 
ing sometimes saves us from having to send the entire 
database, but not always, due to insertions that change 
all the pages. The different results for make-dic and wv- 
dial illustrate this effect. On larger installs, the cost of 
transferring the disk via HCP is near that of the orig- 
inal package; the overhead of the installer database is 
bounded by a constant and gzip does a good job of com- 
pressing the data. For larger updates, HCP sent less data 
than the packages because many of these updates con- 
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tained only minor changes from previous versions (such 
as security patches and bug fixes), so that hashing found 
similarities to older, already installed packages. In our 
experiment, for updates over 10 MB, the savings amount 
to about 40% in each case. 


The results show that distributing COW disks via HCP 
is a reasonable alternative to current software install and 
update techniques. Package installations and upgrades 
incur a relatively low fixed cost, so further benefits can 
be gained by batching smaller installs. In the case of up- 
dates, HCP can exploit similarities between the new and 
old packages to decrease the amount of data transferred. 
The convenience of a less tedious and error-prone update 
method is another advantage. 


5.2 Migration of Active Capsules 


To show how capsules support user mobility, we per- 
formed two sets of experiments, the first on a Windows 
2000 capsule, the second on a Linux capsule. 


First, we simulated the workload of a knowledge worker 
with a set of GUI-intensive applications on the Windows 
2000 operating system. We used Rational Visual Test 
software to record user activities and generate scripts that 
can be played back repeatedly under different test con- 
ditions. We started a number of common applications, 
including Microsoft Word, Excel, and PowerPoint, plus 
Forte, a Java programming environment, loaded up some 
large documents and Java sources, saved the active cap- 
sule, migrated it to another machine, and proceeded to 
use each of the four applications. 


On Linux, we tested migration with less-interactive and 
more CPU- and I/O-bound jobs. We chose three applica- 
tions: processor simulation with smt t1s, Linux kernel 
compilations with GCC, and web serving with Apache. 
We imagine that it would be useful to migrate large pro- 
cessor simulations to machines that might have become 
idle, or migrate fully configured webservers dynamically 
to adjust to current demand. For each experiment, we 
performed a task, migrated the capsule, then repeated the 
same task. 


To evaluate the contributions of each of our optimiza- 
tions, we ran each experiment twelve times. The exper- 
imental results are shown in Figure 6. We experimented 
with two network speeds, 384 kbps DSL and switched 
100 Mbps Ethernet. For each speed, we compared the 
performance obtained with and without the use of bal- 
looning. We also varied the hashing scheme: the ex- 
periments were run with no hashing, with hashing start- 
ing from an empty hash cache, and with hashing starting 
from a hash cache primed with the contents of the cap- 
sule disk. Each run has two measurements: “migration,” 
the data or time to start the capsule, and “execution,” the 
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Figure 6: Migration experiments. Data transferred for remote 
activations and executions are shown after gzip in (a). Time to 
activate and run the experiments are shown for 384 kbps DSL 
in (b) and 100 Mbps switched Ethemet in (c). Labels “nh”, 
“h”, and “hp” denote no hashing, hashing with an empty hash 
cache, and hashing with a primed cache, respectively. 


data or time it took to execute the task once started. 


Figure 6(a) shows the amounts of data transferred over 
the network during each migration and execution after 
gzip. These amounts are independent of the network 
speed assumed in the experiment. The memory image 
is transferred during the migration step, and disk data are 
transferred on demand during the execution step. Gzip 
by itself compresses the 256 MB of memory data to 75— 
115 MB. Except for the Windows interactive benchmark, 
none of the applications incurs uncached disk accesses 
during unballooned execution. 


Hashing against an empty cache has little effect because 
it can only find similarities within the data being trans- 
ferred. Our results show that either hashing against a 
primed disk or ballooning alone can greatly reduce the 
amount of memory data transferred to 10-45 MB. By 
finding similarities between the old and new capsules, 
primed hashing reduces the amount of data transferred 
both during migration and execution. While balloon- 
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ing reduces the amount of memory data that needs to 
be transferred, it does so with the possible expense of 
increasing the data transferred during the execution. Its 
effectiveness in reducing the total amount of data trans- 
ferred is application-dependent, all but Apache, which 
has a large working set, benefit tremendously from bal- 
looning. Combining ballooning with primed hashing 
generally results in the least amount of data transferred. 


The timing results obtained on a 384 kbps DSL link, 
shown in Figure 6(b), follow the same pattern found in 
Figure 6(a). The execution takes longer proportionally 
because it involves computation and not just data trans- 
fer. With no optimization, it takes 29-44 minutes just to 
transfer the memory image over before the capsule can 
start executing. Hashing with priming reduces the start- 
up to less than 20 minutes in the Windows interactive 
experiment, and less than 6 minutes in all the other appli- 
cations. Ballooning also reduces the start-up time further 
to 3-16 minutes. Again, combining both ballooning and 
priming yields the best result in most cases. As the one 
exception here, Apache demonstrates that ballooning ap- 
plications with a large working set can slow them down 
significantly. 


Hashing is designed as an optimization for slow network 
connections; on a fast network, hashing can only slow 
the transfer as a result of its computational overhead. 
Figure 6(c) shows this effect. Hashing against a primed 
cache is even worse because of the additional verifica- 
tion performed to ensure that the blocks on the destina- 
tion machine match the hash. This figure shows that it 
takes only about 3 minutes to transfer an unballooned 
image, and less than 2 minutes ballooned. Again, except 
for Apache which experiences a slight slowdown, bal- 
looning decreases both the start-up time as well as the 
overall time. 


The Windows experiment has two parts, an interactive 
part using Word, Excel, and PowerPoint on a number 
of large documents, followed by compiling a source file 
and building a Java archive (JAR) file in Forte. The for- 
mer takes a user about 5 minutes to complete and the 
latter takes about 45 seconds when running locally us- 
ing VMware. In our test, Visual Test plays back the 
keystrokes and mouse clicks as quickly as possible. Over 
a LAN with primed hashing, the interactive part takes 
only 1.3 minutes to complete and Forte takes 1.8 min- 
utes. Over DSL with primed hashing, the interactive part 
takes 4.4 minutes and Forte takes 7 minutes. On both 
the DSL and LAN, the user sees an adequate interactive 
response. Forte is slower on DSL because it performs 
many small reads and writes. The reads are synchronous 
and sensitive to the slow DSL link. Also, the first write to 
a 16 KB COW block will incur a read of the block unless 
the write fills the block, which is rarely the case. 
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The processor simulation, kernel compile, and Apache 
tasks take about 3, 4, and | minutes, respectively, to exe- 
cute when running under VMware locally. Without bal- 
looning, these applications run mainly from memory, so 
remote execution on either LAN or DSL is no slower 
than local execution. Ballooning, however, can increase 
run time, especially in the case of Apache. 


Our results show that active capsules can be migrated ef- 
ficiently to support user mobility. For users with high- 
speed connectivity, such as students living in a university 
dormitory, memory images can be transferred without 
ballooning or hashing in just a few minutes. For users 
with DSL links, there are two separate scenarios. In the 
case of a commute between work and home, it is likely 
that an earlier capsule can be found at the destination, 
so that hashing can be used to migrate an unballooned 
memory image. However, to use a foreign capsule, bal- 
looning is helpful to reduce the start-up time of many 
applications. 


5.3. Active Versus Inactive Capsules 


The use of capsules makes it possible for a machine in a 
Collective system to run an application without first hav- 
ing to install the application or even the operating sys- 
tem on which the application runs. It is also possible for 
a user to continue the execution of an active capsule on 
a different machine without having first to boot up the 
machine, log on, and run the application. 


We ran experiments to compare these two modes of op- 
eration. These experiments involved browsing a web- 
page local to the capsule using Mozilla running on Linux. 
From the experiment results, we see that both active and 
inactive capsules are useful in different scenarios and that 
using capsules is easier and takes less time than installing 
the required software on the machine. 


The different scenarios we considered are: 


1. We mounted the inactive capsule file using NFS 
over the DSL link. We booted the inactive capsule, 
ran Mozilla, and browsed a local webpage. The re- 
sults for this test are shown in Figure 7 with the label 
NFS. 


2. We used demand paging to boot the inactive capsule 
and ran Mozilla to browse the local webpage. We 
considered three alternatives: the machine had not 
executed a similar capsule before and therefore had 
an empty hash cache, the machine had not executed 
the capsule before but the hash cache was primed 
with the disk state of the capsule, and the machine 
had executed the same capsule before and hence the 
capsule’s shadow disk had the required blocks lo- 
cally cached. The results are shown in Figure 7 un- 
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der the labels boot, boot-p, and boot2 respectively. 


3. We activated an active remote capsule that was al- 
ready running a browser. We ran it with and without 
ballooning, and with and without priming the hash 
cache with the inactive capsule disk. The results are 
shown in the figure under the labels active, active-b, 
active-p, and active-bp. 






execution 
| nigalion 





NFS 


bod boot-p boot2 active active-b active-p active-bp 


Figure 7: Times for activating a browser capsule (in minutes). 
The capsules are NFS, booted with an NFS-mounted disk; boot, 
a remote capsule booted with demand paging and unprimed 
database; boot2, the same remote capsule booted a second time; 
and active, migration of a capsule with a running browser. Suf- 
fix “b” indicates that ballooning was done and suffix “p” indi- 
cates that a primed database was used. 


The bars in Figure 7 show the time taken while perform- 
ing the test. The times are split into execution and mi- 
gration times. As expected, the four inactive capsules in 
the first two scenarios have negligible migration times, 
while execution times are negligible for the four active 
capsules in the last scenario. When comparing the dif- 
ferent scenarios we consider the total times as a sum of 
migration time and execution time. 


In this experiment, demand paging, even with an empty 
hash cache, performed much better than NFS. Demand 
paging brought down the total time from about 42 min- 
utes for NFS to about 21 minutes. When the cache was 
warmed up with a similar capsule, the total time for the 
inactive capsule dropped to about 10 minutes. When the 
inactive capsule was activated again with the required 
blocks locally cached in the capsule’s shadow disk, it 
took only 1.8 minutes, comparable to boot of a local cap- 
sule with VMware. Using an active capsule with no bal- 
looning or priming required about 12 minutes. Balloon- 
ing the active capsule brought the time down to about 10 
minutes, and priming the hash cache brought it down fur- 
ther to about 4 minutes, comparable to the time taken to 
boot a local machine and bring up Mozilla. These times 
are much less than the time taken to install the required 
software on the machine. 


These results suggest that: (a) if a user has previously 
used the inactive capsule, then the user should boot that 
capsule up and use it, (b) otherwise, if the user has pre- 
viously used a similar capsule, the user should use an ac- 
tive capsule, and (c) otherwise, if executing the capsule 
for the first time, the user should use an active ballooned 
capsule. 
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5.4 Capsule Snapshots 


We simulate the migration of a user between work and 
home machines using a series of snapshots based on the 
Business Winstone 2001 benchmark. These simulation 
experiments show that migration can be achieved within 
a typical user’s commute time. 


The Winstone benchmark exercises ten popular applica- 
tions: Access, Excel, FrontPage, PowerPoint, Word, Mi- 
crosoft Project, Lotus Notes, WinZip, Norton AntiVirus, 
and Netscape Communicator. The benchmark replays 
user interaction as fast as possible, so the resulting user 
session represents a time-compressed sequence of user 
input events, producing large amounts of stress on the 
computer in a short time. 


To produce our Winstone snapshots, we ran one itera- 
tion of the Winstone test suite, taking complete images 
of the machine state every minute during its execution. 
We took twelve snapshots, starting three minutes into the 
execution of the benchmark. Winstone spends roughly 
the first three minutes of its execution copying the ap- 
plication programs and data it plans to use and begins 
the actual workload only after this copying finishes. The 
snapshots were taken after invoking the balloon process 
to reduce the user’s memory state. 


To simulate the effect of a user using a machine alter- 
nately at work and home, we measured the transfer of 
snapshot to a machine that already held all the previ- 
ous snapshots. Figure 8 shows the amount of data trans- 
ferred for both the disk and memory images of snapshot 
2 through 12. It includes the amount of data transferred 
with and without hashing, and with and without gzip. 


The amount of data in the COW disk of each snapshot 
varied depending on the amount of disk traffic that Win- 
stone generated during that snapshot execution. The 
large size of the snapshot 2 COW disk is due to Win- 
stone copying a good deal of data at the beginning of 
the benchmark. The size of the COW disks of all the 
other snapshots range from 2 to 22 MB after gzip, and 
can be transferred over completely under about 8 min- 
utes. Whereas hashing along with gzip compresses the 
COW disks to about 10--30% of their raw size, it com- 
presses the memory images to about 2—6% of their raw 
size. The latter reduction is due to the effect of the bal- 
looning process writing zero pages in memory. The sizes 
of ballooned and compressed memory images are fairly 
constant across all the snapshots. The memory images 
require a transfer of only. 6-17 MB of data, which takes 
no more than about 6 minutes on a DSL link. The results 
suggest that the time needed to transfer a new memory 
image, and even the capsule disk in most cases, is well 
within a typical user’s commute time. 
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Figure 8: Snapshots from the Winstone benchmark showing (a) 
disks and (b) memory images transferred. Raw sizes not shown 
in (b) are constant at about 256 MB. 


6 Related Work 


Much work was done in the 1970s on virtual machines 
at the hardware level[9] and interest has recently revived 
with the Disco[4] and Denali[30] projects and VMware 
GSX Server[28]. Earlier work demonstrated the isola- 
tion, performance, and economic properties of virtual 
machines. Chen and Noble suggested using hardware- 
level virtual machines for user mobility[6]. Kozuch and 
Satyanarayanan independently came up with the idea of 
using VMware’s x86 VMMs to achieve mobility[15]. 


Others have also looked at distributing disk images for 
managing large groups of machines. Work by Rauch et 
al. on partition repositories explored maintaining clusters 
of machines by distributing raw disk images from a cen- 
tral repository[22]. Rauch’s focus is on reducing the size 
of the repository; ours is on reducing time spent send- 
ing disk images over a WAN. Their system, like ours, 
reduces the size of successive images by storing only the 
differences between revisions. They also use hashes to 
detect duplicate blocks and store only one copy of each 
block. Emulab[31], Cluster-on-Demand[18], and others, 
are also distributing disk images to help maintain groups 
of computers. 


The term capsule was introduced earlier by one of the 
authors and Schmidt[24]. In that work, capsules were 
implemented in the Solaris operating system and only 
groups of Solaris processes could be migrated. 


Other work has looked at migration and checkpoint- 
ing at process and object granularities. | Systems 
working at process level include V[26], Condor[{16], 
libckpt[21], and CoCheck[25]. Object-level systems in- 
clude Legion{1 0], Emerald[14], and Rover[13]. 


LBFS[19] provided inspiration for HCP and the hash 
cache. Whereas LBFS splits blocks based on a finger- 
print function, HCP hashes page-aligned pages to im- 
prove performance on memory and disk images. Man- 
ber’s SIF[17] uses content-based fingerprinting of files 
to summarize and identify similar files. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have shown a system that moves a com- 
puter’s state over a slow DSL link in minutes rather than 
hours. On a 384kbps DSL link, capsules in our experi- 
ments move in at most 20 minutes and often much less. 


We examined four optimization techniques. By using 
copy-on-write (COW) disks to capture the updates to 
disks, the amount of state transferred to update a cap- 
sule is proportional to the modifications made in the cap- 
sule. Although COW disks created by installing soft- 
ware can be large, they are not much larger than the in- 
staller and more convenient for managing large numbers 
of machines. Demand paging fetches only the portion 
of the capsule disk requested by the user’s tasks. “Bal- 
looning” removes non-essential data from the memory, 
thus decreasing the time to transfer the memory image. 
Together with demand paging, ballooning leads to fast 
loading of new capsules. Hashing exploits similarities 
between related capsules to speed up the data transfer 
on slow networks. Hashing is especially useful for com- 
pressing memory images on user commutes and disk im- 
ages on software updates. 


Hopefully, future systems can take advantage of our tech- 
niques for fast capsule migration to make computers eas- 
ier to use and maintain. 
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Abstract 


Extensible Java systems face a difficult trade-off 
between sharing and protection. On one hand, Java’s 
ability to run different protection domains in a single 
virtual machine enables domains to share data easily 
and communicate without address space switches. On 
the other hand, unrestricted sharing blurs the 
boundaries between protection domains, making it 
difficult to terminate domains and enforce restrictions 
on resource usage. Existing solutions to these 
problems restrict sharing in an ad-hoc fashion, ruling 
out many desirable programming styles. 


This paper presents an extension to Java’s type system 
that systematically addresses the issues of data sharing, 
revocation, thread control, and resource control. 
Multiple tasks running in a single virtual machines 
share data using special remote pointers, which have 
different types from local pointers. The distinction 
between local and remote pointers allows the Java run- 
time system to mediate the communication between 
tasks without slowing down operations on ordinary 
pointers. The extensions to Java are implemented by a 
system called Luna, based on the Guavac and Marmot 
compilers, extended with special optimizations to 
support both fast inter-task communication and 
dynamic access control. The paper describes two 
applications written in Luna: a simple extensible web 
server, and an extension of the Squid web cache to 
support dynamic content generation. 


1. Introduction 


Traditional operating systems such as Unix, Windows 
NT, and more recent microkernels use virtual memory 
to protect different programs from one another and to 
divide a computer's finite resources among the 
programs. In these systems, the process or task is the 
central unit of protection and resource control, and 
cleanly encapsulates each program's memory usage and 
processor usage. In recent years, language-based 
protection has become a viable alternative to virtual 
memory based protection for many types of extensible 
applications. For instance, the Java programming 
language is now used to extend browsers with applets, 
servers with servlets [Java], active network routers 
with new protocols [WGT98], databases with 
customizations [GMS+98], and agent systems with 
mobile agents [Gen]. In these systems, the language 


subsumes the role of a traditional operating system, and 
is responsible for protecting programs from one 
another. 


Language-based protection relies on the safety of a 
programming language’s type system to restrict the 
operations that a program is allowed to perform. The 
language provides a set of types (integers, functions, 
and records, for instance), and operations that can 
manipulate instances of different types. Some 
operations make sense for some types but not others. 
For instance, a Java program can invoke a method of 
an object, but it cannot perform a method invocation on 
an integer. 


Type-safe languages implement capability based access 
control very naturally: a pointer (also called a 
reference in Java jargon) cannot be forged, and can 
therefore serve as a capability. Languages typically 
provide additional access control mechanisms, such as 
Java’s private, default, protected, public, and 
final access qualifiers that specify which code has 
access to which fields and methods of an object. 
Wallach et al [WBD+97] discusses Java access control 
mechanisms in detail. 


Safe languages hold many potential advantages over 
virtual memory based systems: fine-grained sharing, 
no expensive address space switches, natural 
capability-based access control, abstract datatype 
enforcement, and code portability. Unfortunately, this 
list of language protection advantages is matched by an 
equally long list of drawbacks. The performance of 
safe languages tends to lag behind lower level 
languages like C, typical language-based systems 
support only one language, and relying on a language 
for protection requires trusting that the language's 
compiler (the just-in-time compiler in Java's case) and 
tun-time system are written correctly. Other research 
has made great strides in attacking these problems 
([BSP+95], [HLP98], [MWC+98], [NL98], [Sha97]). 
This paper focuses on a different set of problems, 
arising from the lack of OS features and structures in 
current language-based systems. 


For example, early Java systems suffered from 
unexpected interactions between data, threads, and 
code. Consider Javas Thread.stop and 
ThreadGroup. stop methods, which 
asynchronously terminate a thread or group of threads. 
These would seem ideal for stopping a runaway applet 
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that is consuming all of a browser’s CPU time and 
memory. However, closer inspection reveals several 
difficult problems: 


e The wrong code gets interrupted: in Java, a call 
from an applet to the system is just a function call, 
so that the system code runs in the applet's thread. 
The applet can kill or suspend the thread while the 
system code is running, possibly leaving the 
system in an inconsistent or deadlocked state. 


e Malicious code eludes termination: terminating a 
malicious program's threads does not terminate the 
program's code, which may still exist in overridden 
methods of objects that the malicious program 
created and passed to other protection domains. If 
one of these other domains invokes the rogue 
object methods, the malicious code is revived. 
Java mitigates this problem by making key 
datatypes final (e.g. String, array types) or 
primitive (e.g. int, float) so that they cannot 
contain overridden methods, but a purer object- 
oriented language would have more difficulties. 


e Damaged objects violate abstract datatype 
integrity: under Java's — synchronization 
mechanisms, a thread may enter an object's 
method, acquire a lock, start an atomic operation, 
and then get terminated in the middle of the 
operation, releasing the lock and leaving the object 
in a "damaged" state that violates its intended 
abstraction. 


e Resources aren't reclaimed: when a traditional 
operating system shuts down a process, both the 
process's threads and memory are shut down. 
Java's termination is weaker, stopping threads but 
not necessarily reclaiming other resources. 


Sun deprecated the Thread.stop and 
ThreadGroup.stop methods, leaving no officially 
sanctioned way to stop an applet [Javb]. The Java 
Community Process is currently considering a new API 
for isolating protection domains, which would prevent 
the direct sharing of objects and threads between 
domains. In this case, it is much easier to terminate an 
applet and reclaim its resources. While a better 
isolation mechanism is a clear step forward for many 
applications, these applications still require 
communication between programs. The design of the 
communication mechanism is the key to obtaining the 
promised advantages of language-based protection, 
such as fine-grained sharing. 


The rest of this paper discusses existing research on 
combining isolation and communication, and then 
attempts to synthesize desirable features of different 
approaches into a single model, where tasks implement 
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isolation and remote pointers enable communication 
between tasks. The paper describes a type system for 
remote pointers, and then describes how tasks and 
remote pointers are implemented and optimized in an 
extension to Java that we call Luna. Luna is 
implemented as a source-level extension to the Guavac 
source-to-bytecode compiler, which produces special 
Luna bytecode that runs on an extension to the 
Marmot, a sophisticated optimizing Java virtual 
machine [FKR+99]. The extensions to the source 
language are small, while the extensions to Marmot's 
run-time system are more involved. Note that tasks 
and remote pointers would apply to languages besides 
Java; an earlier paper [HvE99] describes the 
application of these ideas both in a C-like procedural 
language with modules and as a formal extension of the 
typed lambda calculus for which we proved soundness. 


2. Balancing sharing and _ isolation: 


existing approaches 


The two goals of sharing and isolation conflict with 
each other, and building a system to support both 
requires compromises. For example, DrScheme/MrEd 
[FFK+99] restricts communication to a_ hierarchical 
parent-to-child pattern, providing no support for peer- 
to-peer sharing (e.g. applet-to-applet or agent-to-agent 
sharing), in order to allow a parent to cleanly terminate 
a child. DrScheme's approach also leaves much of the 
responsibility for clean termination to the programmer. 
For example, the parent is expected to explicitly 
relinquish pointers to objects in a child domain in order 
to avoid damaged objects and ensure memory 
reclamation; MrEd’s "custodians" do not do this 
automatically. 


At the opposite extreme, the J-Kernel [HCC+98] 
allows communication between arbitrary protection 
domains (even mutually suspicious domains), but only 
allows the domains to share special "capability" objects 
through which they can perform remote method 
invocations. The system ensures that these capability 
objects are revocable, so that when a protection domain 
is shut down, the capabilities that it exported are 
revoked and the domain's memory is reclaimed. Bryce 
et al [BROO] describe a similar “object space” model 
that makes it easier to share indirect references to 
objects, but still does not allow direct sharing of arrays 
or object fields. The Java Community Process is also 
considering a mechanism to let isolated programs pass 
data by copy. Unfortunately, these heavyweight 
approaches abandon many of the advantages of 
lightweight protected sharing, and _ rule out 
programming styles based on shared memory. 


The J-Kernel and object space approaches contrast with 
KaffeOS [BHLO0O], which makes sharing of byte arrays 
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and primitive data fields easy. KaffeOS is oriented 
towards a shared memory style of programming, at the 
expense of more object-oriented programming styles 
based on method invocation. For example, KaffeOS 
“shared heaps” cannot contain objects whose methods 
may be overridden arbitrarily, because such sharing 
would let one domain’s thread call another domain’s 
code (causing the problems with domain termination 
described in the previous section). Java is very object- 
oriented, though, most Java classes have overrideable 
methods. This means, for example, that KaffeOS must 
prohibit the sharing of an object containing a field of 
type Object, because this field might hold an object 
that overrides one of Object’s methods, such as 
equals or hashCode. A purer object-oriented 
language, where all methods may be overridden, would 
be even worse. 


3. Remote pointers and the task model 


All the systems in the previous section strive to draw 
clear boundaries between different domains. This 
common goal motivates DrScheme’s parent-to-child 
communication model, the J-Kernel’s restriction on 
object sharing, and KaffeOS’s restriction on shared 
object types. 


We propose expressing the domain boundaries 
explicitly in Luna’s type system, in order to build a 
system that supports object-oriented remote method 
invocations, shared memory, and arbitrary peer-to-peer 
communication in a natural way. In our approach, a 
single virtual machine will contain many tasks, each 
with its own objects, threads, and code. Inter-task 
communication is organized around the concept of a 
revocable remote pointer, which is built into Luna's 
type system. Pointers from one task to an object in 
another task have a special type indicated by a tilde 
(eg. "String~", "Hashtable~"). These remote 
pointers are dynamically revocable, so that when a task 
is shut down, pointers into the task are revoked, and the 
task's objects, code and threads are safely deallocated. 
This allows fine-grained sharing between arbitrary 
tasks to coexist with clean termination, effective thread 
and resource control, and powerful optimization, as 
discussed in the following subsections. 


Resource control 


When objects are shared at a fine granularity, which 
programs should be charged for the objects and how 
can memory usage be tracked? One solution is to 
charge for all the objects reachable from a program's 
roots. While this may work in traditional operating 
systems with fixed sized shared memory buffers of 
"raw data”, it is dangerous for abstract data types and 
pointer based data structures. Program A can give 


program B a single object with some private field 
pointing to all of A’s private data, and program B gets 
charged for all of A’s data. Fine-grained sharing looks 
less pleasant when any shared object can act as a 
resource Trojan horse. Luna offers a _ simple 
alternative: a task pays only for those objects that it 
explicitly allogates with the Java new operator; it is not 
charged for objects allocated by other tasks. 


Revocation 


In ordinary Java, pointers can serve as capabilities, but 
once a program is given a pointer to an object, that 
pointer cannot be revoked. Why would anyone want to 
revoke a capability? Revocation assists termination: 
Luna revokes all remote pointers into a task when the 
task is terminated. This neatly solves the damaged 
object problem: a dead task may contain damaged 
objects, but revocation ensures that these objects are 
not accessible from other tasks. Revocation also helps 
to implement the principle of least privilege, since it is 
better to give someone access to something for only the 
necessary duration and then revoke the access than to 
give them access forever. Revocation accommodates 
changing preferences over time. An agent once 
considered trustworthy may abuse the trust and 
necessitate revoking its privileges. At a lower level, 
revocation is a good way to give someone temporary, 
fast access to a resource, such as idle network buffer 
space or a rectangle in video memory. In addition to 
these device-specific examples, revocation is also used 
in general purpose operating system mechanisms: for 
instance, FBufs [DP93] dynamically revoke write 
access to buffers when data is transferred between 
protection domains. 


Revocation has been a historical problem for capability 
systems [WLH81], but it is particularly difficult at the 
language level. While adding a level of indirection to 
every capability may be a way to implement revocation 
in an operating system with coarse-grained capabilities 
[Red74], adding a level of indirection to every Java 
object is undesirable. Luna's static distinction between 
local and remote pointers ensures that only pointers 
shared between tasks incur the overhead of supporting 
revocation (as described below, the high cost of locks 
on modern processors makes this overhead a serious 
concern). 


Controlling threads 


If a call from one program to another is just a function 
call, as it is in standard Java, the caller and callee 
programs share the same thread. Who is allowed to 
terminate or suspend the shared thread? In current Java 
browsers, an applet can call the browser and then kill 
the thread while the browser is in the middle of a 
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sensitive operation. Luna, on the other hand, switches 
threads during a method invocation on a remote 
pointer, so that the caller and callee each have their 
own threads, which is similar to IPC and RPC 
mechanisms in traditional operating systems. Luna's 
remote pointer types statically signal which method 
invocations are on local objects (needing no thread 
switch) and which are cross-task method invocations 
on remote objects. 


Reasoning about the system structure 


Analyzing the security of a system requires analyzing 
the communication patterns between programs. 
Limited, well-defined communication channels make 
this easy; unconstrained fine-grained sharing makes a 
mess. Luna's remote pointer types statically mark the 
boundaries between tasks, and thus form a static 
blueprint of the system's cross-task communication 
patterns. 


Optimization 


While dynamic loading is a useful tool for system 
extensibility, many optimization techniques rely on 
global information (such as “this method is never 
overridden and may therefore be inlined’’) that may be 
invalidated as code is dynamically loaded. One way to 
reconcile these whole-program optimizations with 
dynamic loading is to undo optimizations as necessary 
when new code is loaded. Suppose a browser uses the 
Java class Vector, but never overrides the methods of 
this class. In this situation, the browser may inline 
method invocations on objects of type Vector. Ifa 
newly loaded applet introduces a class (say, 
SortedVector) that overrides these methods, 
however, the browser’s code must be dynamically 
recompiled to remove the inlining, because the applet 
might pass a SortedVector object to the browser, 
and the browser might invoke one of the object’s 
overridden methods. Dynamic recompilation is 
complicated to implement, requiring close cooperation 
between the compiler and run-time system. Moreover, 
in a language-based protection system, where multiple 
programs are loaded into a single environment, it 
penalizes one program for the actions of another 
program. Why should a browser have to undo its 
intemal optimizations because of code contained in a 
dynamically loaded applet? It is difficult to predict the 
performance a program when its optimization depends 
on other programs’ code. 


Luna solves this problem by making the task the 
fundamental unit of loading, instead of loading classes 
individually. This enables “whole-task optimizations” 
of operations on local pointers, so that Luna is able to 
exploit Marmot's inlining and static method binding. 
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In the example above, the browser would continue to 
make inlined calls to its own Vector objects, because 
a local pointer of type Vector cannot point to the 
applet task’s SortedVector objects. The only 
Marmot whole-program optimization that Luna does 
not implement is object stack allocation, which adds 
extra method table entries to some classes (Luna must 
ensure that method tables and field layouts are 
consistent across tasks, to support operations on remote 
pointers). 


4. Remote pointers 


In order to preserve the advantages of safe language 
protection (fine-grained sharing, low cross-task call 
overheads, simple capability-based access control, and 
enforcement of abstract data types), remote pointers 
support the same operations as local pointers: 
field/array element access, method invocation, 
synchronization, equality testing, casting, and 
instanceof testing, although most of these operations 
have different semantics and performance for remote 
pointers. As Figure | indicates, there is one remote 
pointer type for each class/interface type and array 
type. For convenience, we will refer to the objects 
pointed to by local and remote pointers as "local 
objects” and "remote objects" respectively. 


= PrimitiveType 
| ReferenceType 
| ReferenceType~ 
PrimitiveType = boolean | byte 


Type 


| short | int | long | char 
| float | double 


ReferenceType = ClassType 
| InterfaceType 
Type [] 





Figure 1: Luna's type system 


The key difference between remote pointers and local 
pointers is revocation. Luna's task model requires that 
remote pointers into a task be revoked when the task is 
killed, but the previous section argues that revocation is 
also useful at a finer granularity. To realize these uses, 
Luna gives the programmer a special handle with 
which to control access to remote pointers. This 
handle is a Java object called a permit. A permit is 
allocated in an unrevoked state, and can later be 
revoked: 


public class Permit { 
public Permit(); 
public void revoke(); 
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A remote pointer is implemented as a two-word value 
that consists of a local pointer paired with a permit. 
The @ operator converts a local pointer into a remote 
pointer: 


Permit p = new Permit(); 
String s = "hello"; 
String~ sr = s @ p; 


Once a task has used the @ operator to create a remote 
pointer, it can pass the remote pointer to other tasks, 
which can use them until the remote pointer's permit is 
revoked. Operations on remote pointers perform a run- 
time access check: the expression "sr.length()" 
will evaluate sr's length if p is unrevoked, and raise an 
exception if p is revoked. Permits can selectively 
revoke access to data: if permit p1 is revoked while p2 
is not, then s is accessible through the remote pointer 
(s @ p2) but inaccessible through the remote 
pointer (s @ pl). Note there is no way to 
decompose a remote pointer into its two parts: the local 
pointers to s and p can't be extracted from sr; this 
prevents other tasks from gaining direct access to them. 
In other words, a task's access to another task's data is 
always mediated by a permit ("complete mediation" is 
one cornerstone of a secure system [SS75][WBD+97]). 


When a task is terminated, all the permits created by 
the task are revoked. This mass revocation makes all 
of a task’s objects unreachable and therefore garbage 
collectable. The permits stored in the remote pointers 
supply sufficient information for this garbage 
collection; Luna does not need to keep a table of all 
remote references. This means that remote pointer 
creation is extremely fast: it consists only of pairing 
two words together, which requires no heap allocation, 
lock acquisitions, or bookkeeping. 


In order to preserve the invariant that only remote 
pointers cross task boundaries, local pointers cannot be 
written to remote object fields or passed as arguments 
to remote method invocations, while primitive types 
and remote pointers can. Reads from remote objects 
are more flexible: a local pointer can be read from a 
remote object or returned from a remote method 
invocation, but the local pointer is automatically 
promoted to a remote pointer. This means that in the 
function below, the expression "list .next" has type 
List~, not type List, because from the perspective 
of the second function, a local field of a remote 
pointer is still remote. At run-time, "list.next" 
evaluates to a remote pointer containing the same 
permit as the remote pointer list contained. This 
allows a single permit to control access to the entire 
list, not just the first element (as would be the case with 
indirection-based implementations of revocation 
[HCC+98, Red74]). This aggregation of access 


control is crucial for mediating access to complex 
shared data structures; it would be unwieldy for a 
programmer to have to revoke every object in a large 
data structure individually. 


class List { 
THES Ts 
List next; 

} 

List~ second(List~ list) { 
return list.next; 


} 


Remote pointers cannot be used interchangeably with 
local pointers. For instance, a hash table object 
expecting keys of type "Object" cannot be passed a 
remote pointer (which has type "Object~"). This 
forces the programmer to either design a new type of 
hash table that can accommodate remote keys (and can 
deal with their revocation robustly), or, more 
commonly, to make a local copy of a remote object's 
data and use that as the hash table key. Similarly, 
remote pointers, like Java's primitive types, must be 
boxed by the programmer to be placed in Java's 
standard container classes, such as Vector, that store 
Objects (this also serves a pragmatic implementation 
purpose, because remote pointers are a different size 
than local pointers, and are treated differently by the 
garbage collector). 


These restrictions on remote pointers raise questions 
about Luna’s expressiveness—do programmers have to 
write two versions of every function, one for local 
pointers and one for remote pointers? In fact, Luna is 
not usually programmed this way. Instead, Luna tasks 
are typically very similar to programs based on remote 
method invocation. In the example below, the call to 
x.f is like a remote method invocation, except that the 
code explicitly copies the argument and return value, 
rather than using an RMIJ-generated stub (note: the 
remote keyword is an access control keyword, like 
public or private; it gives other tasks the right to 
call the method). If desired, the remote pointer 
manipulation below can easily be hidden behind RMI- 
style interfaces. 


class X { 
remote String f(Vector~ v) { 
Vector vlocal = new Vector(v); 


return “ok”; 


} 
} 
A~ XK = gyeaep 
Vector=: vil =) oc .9 
String s = new String(x.f(v1l)); 
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Constructors that copy data from a remote object are 
common in Luna; snippets of the String constructor are 
shown below. Although Java has a clone method 
that makes a copy of any Cloneable object, Luna does 
not have an analogous “remote clone” operation for 
making local copies of remote objects. This is 
deliberate: suppose that someone passed a malicious 
subclass of Vector in as the v argument to the f 
method above. If we made a complete local copy of 
this object, we would have to import the code defined 
by the malicious subclass into our own task, in order to 
handle the local method invocations on the copied 
object. Luna never implicitly imports code from 
another task like this—this would violate the invariant 
that a task’s threads only run the task’s own code. In 
the example above, the expression “new 


Vector (v)” copies the data from v, but not the code. 


public String(String~ value) { 


char[]~ vchars = value.chars; 
for(int i = 0; i < len; i++) 
lchars[i] = vchars[i + off]; 


J 


Although Luna’s style of “remote method invocation” 
is less automated than Java RMI’s automatically 
generated stubs, it is more flexible. Programmers can 
delay copying data until it is needed, or use shared 
objects directly rather than copying. 


The ability to share data between tasks raises 
synchronization and consistency issues: what happens 
if a task is terminated in the middle of an operation on 
shared data? Although Luna doesn't have a transaction 
mechanism, it allows a class to acquire a remote lock 
on one of its own objects for reading shared data. For 
writing, it's often safest to make a remote call to the 
task owning the object, and let that task modify its own 
object (if a task dies while writing to its own object, the 
object becomes unreachable along with the rest of the 
task's objects). 


While remote pointers provide a_ revocation 
mechanism, they don't set a particular policy for 
handling revocation. It's still the application's duty to 
decide what to do in case of one of its communication 
partners becomes unreachable. Typically, well- 
behaved applications coordinate their actions with each 
other, and rely on Luna's revocation as an enforcement 
mechanism of last resort. 


5. Implementation 


This section describes the implementation of remote 
pointer operations in more detail. Operations on 
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remote pointers require revocation checks, and the 
compiler and run-time system cooperate to implement 
these checks. For field and array accesses to remote 
pointers, the compiler emits code that enters a critical 
section, checks a flag in the remote pointer's permit, 
performs the access (or raises an exception, if the 
permit is revoked), and exits the critical section. 


Method invocations are more intricate. A method 
invocation on a remote pointer calls another task's 
code, and therefore must execute in one of the other 
task's threads. This thread switch allows the caller 
thread to be killed without abruptly terminating the 
callee thread. However, Luna is implemented over 
Win32 kernel threads, and switching kernel threads is 
an expensive operation. Therefore, cross-task calls 
only switch kernel threads lazily, when a call must be 
interrupted. In the normal case, a cross-task call only 
switches stacks, which can be done without involving 
Win32. To see how this works, consider a method in 
task A that calls a method in task B, which in turn calls 
a method in task C. This sequence executes in a single 
kernel thread, but involves 3 separate stacks. If task B 
iS now terminated, B's stack is deallocated, C's method 
continues to run in the original kernel thread, and a 
new kernel thread is allocated which resumes A's 
method (and raises an exception in A's method to 
indicate that the call to B aborted abnormally). This 
model is similar to RPC models described for the 
Mach[FL94] and Spring[HK93] microkernels. 


In more detail, then, a cross-task method invocation 
enters a critical section, checks the remote pointer's 
permit, grabs a stack from the target task’s free stack 
pool, exits the critical section, switches the stack 
pointer, pushes the arguments, and makes the call. A 
return from the invocation enters a critical section, 
returns the stack to the free pool, and exits the critical 
section. 


At this point, the reader would be correct to worry 
about the cost of entering and exiting a critical section. 
On an 800MHz Pentium III processor, a lock followed 
by an unlock, both written in hand-optimized assembly 
using an atomic compare and exchange instruction, 
takes 85 cycles when measured in a tight loop. The 
bottleneck is access to the bus: on a multiprocessor, an 
atomic operation must "lock" the bus while it executes. 
On a uniprocessor, the bus lock may be safely omitted, 
which cuts the cost of a lock/unlock sequence to 21 
cycles. Because the choice of uniprocessor vs. 
multiprocessor has such a large impact on the cost of 
remote pointer accesses, we report both numbers in our 
benchmarks. User-level thread scheduling allows 
further reductions of lock costs [SCM99], but we have 
not implemented a user-level threads package for Luna. 
One last optimization is possible on a uniprocessor: 
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remote pointer field reads (but not writes) can omit the 
critical section by checking the permit after reading the 
field. If the check finds that the permit is revoked, then 
the read is discarded, and if the check finds that the 
permit is valid, then the permit must also have been 
valid when the read occurred. Unfortunately, relaxed 
cache consistency prohibits this optimization on 
multiprocessors. 


Figure 2 shows the performance of local and remote 
field accesses, and local and remote method 
invocations to a function with an empty body. Both the 
local and remote method invocations perform a simple 
method table dispatch. All measurements indicate the 
number of cycles taken on an 800MHz Pentium III 
processor with 256MB of RAM and a 256K L2 cache, 
measured in a tight loop (note: an empty loop takes 2 
cycles per iteration; this was not subtracted from the 
numbers below). 


local | remote 
(uniproc 
field read 3 


method invocation 


remote 
(multipro 
cessor) 


allocate new remote 
pointer 


allocate, revoke, and 
garbage collect permit 





Figure 2: Remote pointer performance, without 
caching optimizations 


Allocating a new remote pointer on the stack simply 
pairs two words (a local pointer and a permit) together 
on the stack; if these words are already on the stack, 
then the pairing operation is essentially free. 
Allocating a new permit, however, requires heap 
allocation (which accounts for over half the cost shown 
in the table) and some data manipulation and 
synchronization to maintain the permits in a tree 
structure for each task. 


The cross-task invocations, while slower than local 
invocations, are nevertheless faster than round-trip IPC 
on the fastest x86 uniprocessor microkernels 
[LES+97], and are orders of magnitude faster than 
Win32 LRPC calls. Unfortunately, the field accesses 
that require locks are slow to the point of being useless: 
if shared data were always so expensive to access, it 
would make more sense to copy data than to share it. 





Luckily, standard caching and invalidation techniques 
apply to remote pointer accesses, because accesses to 
the data are more frequent than revocation of the data. 


Caching permit information 


This section describes how Luna imitates a hardware 
TLB to reduce the cost of repeated access checks of the 
same permit. However, Luna's approach differs from a 
hardware TLB in that a TLB operates entirely on 
dynamic information, while Luna takes advantage of 
static information to detect permit reuse. As a simple 
example, consider the following loop, which zeroes the 
elements of a remote list (using the list class defined in 
the previous section). 


void zero(List~ list) { 
while(list != null) { 
dsPS tet =: (0% 
list = list.next; 


} 


As Luna compiles this function from a typed high level 
representation to a typed low level representation, it 
adds type information to indicate repeated uses of the 
same permit. This information is computed using a 
straightforward intraprocedural dataflow analysis. In 
the zero loop, Luna's analysis sees that List .next 
has the same permit as list, and therefore every field 
access to list uses the same permit as the loop runs. 
The typed representation generated by the analysis is 
similar to the type system formalized in [HVE99]: the 
function is quantified over a permit variable p, and the 
two word remote pointer values are split into separate 
one word pointer and permit values, of type List {p} 
and permit {p}, respectively: 


Vp.void zero(List{p} listo, 
permit{p} pO) { 
List{p} listl = list0; 
while(listl != null) { 
Test lea 0% 
listl = listl.next; 


} 


This representation allows the one word pointer and 
permit values to be stored in unrelated stack slots and 
registers, and for multiple values of type List {p} to 
be controlled by a single permit value. Furthermore, 
except for the revocation check, the list traversal can 
treat the list traversal like a traversal of a local list, so 
the "listl = list1.next" statement need not 
create a new two word remote pointer each time it 
executes. 
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A simple dataflow analysis determines that the same p 
is checked repeatedly in the inner loop. Based on this, 
Luna inserts code outside the loop to cache this 
permit's revocation flag in a register or stack slot, so 
that an access check is done with a simple test of the 
cached value, with no locking. At run-time, this 
caching code adds the current stack frame to a doubly 
linked list held by the permit, and removes the stack 
frame from the permit's list after the loop is finished. 
As a further optimization, each thread keeps recently 
cached permits in a small thread-local direct-mapped 
cache rather than releasing them immediately. The 
combined overhead of the pre-loop and post-loop 
caching code is about 30 cycles on a uniprocessor and 
63 cycles on a multiprocessor if the permit is found in 
the thread’s direct-mapped cache, and 125 cycles 
(uniprocessor) / 205 cycles (multiprocessor) if it is not. 
Thus, the optimizations pay off after about 1 to 3 
accesses to the shared data. If the permit is revoked, it 
invalidates the cached information in each stack frame 
in its list by suspending each affected frame's thread, 
advancing the thread to a safe point (which Luna places 
at every call site and backwards branch), and then 
using the GC information at the safe point to determine 
which registers and stack slots must be modified to 
invalidate the cached access control information. 


Luna optimizes further under the following conditions: 
(i) the loop contains no call instructions, exception 
handlers, or other loops, (ii) the loop uses only one 
permit, (iii) all paths inside the loop from the loop 
header block back to itself check the permit for 
revocation. If these are satisfied (the zero loop, for 
example, satisfies them), Luna places safe points 
before the loop's revocation checks rather than at the 
loop's backwards branches, and then omits the code for 
the revocation checks entirely. If the permit is 
revoked, and the thread is advanced to a safe point 
inside the loop, then the thread is left at a point where a 
revocation check would have appeared, and a 
revocation exception is raised asynchronously in the 
thread at this point, so that it appears to the user that 
there was actually a check in the code there. Luna 
advances Java code to a safe point by setting 
breakpoints rather than by polling, so this optimization 
reduces the per-iteration cost of the revocation checks 
to zero. 


These optimizations preserve the original semantics of 
the Luna program: they only throw exceptions at 
points where the original Luna program could have 
thrown an exception, and precisely reflect the state of 
the program when the revocation exception is thrown. 
A call to Permit .revoke raises all the necessary 
exceptions before returning, so that afterwards, no 
threads can possibly access data using the permit (i.e. 
revocation is still immediate, not delayed). Stated 
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more strongly, any possible program execution trace 
under these optimizations is also a legal execution trace 
in an unoptimized Luna implementation. 


Figure 3 shows the assembly language code generated 
for the body of the zero loop. While the loop body is 
essentially the same as a the code generated to zero a 
local list, the remote traversal must manipulate the 
permit's linked list before and after the inner loop, and 
the cost of this is significant: figure 4 shows the cost of 
repeatedly zeroing the elements of the same list, for 
local and remote lists of size 10 and 100. Luna's static 
and dynamic optimizations make the speed of these 
loops reasonable, though not at good as the local case. 


remote list traversal code 
/* list.i = 0 (safe point) */ 
mov dword ptr [eax+8],0 
/* list = list.next (safe point) */ 
mov eax,dword ptr [eax+12] 


/* iflist == 0) gotodone */ 
cmp eax,0 

je done 

jmp loop 





Figure 3: inner loop code for list traversal 
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Figure 4: speed of local and remote list traversals 


Garbage collection 


GC information plays a part in caching/invalidation, 
and the garbage collector (an extension of Marmot's 
copying collector) treats remote pointers specially in 
other ways as well. When the collector traverses a 
remote pointer, it checks to see whether its permit was 
revoked. If the permit is unrevoked, then the remote 
pointer is treated as a strong pointer, while if the permit 
is null or revoked, the remote pointer is treated as a 
weak pointer, since the revocation makes the object 
semantically unreachable through the remote pointer. 
This allows a task’s objects to be garbage collected 
even if there are outstanding revoked remote pointers 
to the objects. In particular, when a task is terminated, 
all of the task's permits are automatically revoked, 
causing all the task's objects to become collectable, so 
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that a task's resources are reclaimed when the task is 
terminated. 


6. Application 1: extensible web server 


We ported a small (~4000 line) web server, originally 
developed for the J-Kernel, to Luna. The port changed 
fewer than 100 lines of existing code and added about 
600 lines of new code. 


The server implements Sun's servlet API [Java]. To 
preserve this API, the server includes wrapper classes 
which lazily copy remote object data into local objects 
when the servlet requests the data, so that a servlet 
need not concern itself with remote pointers directly: 


class RemoteHttpServlet { 
Servlet servlet; 
remote HttpResponseImpl service ( 
HttpRequestImpl~ req) { 


HttpResponseImpl rep = new 
HttpResponselImp1() ; 

servlet.service (new 
RemoteRequest (req), rep); 


return rep; 


} 


The server makes a remote method invocation on the 
servlet’s RemoteHttpServlet wrapper object, 
which wraps the request in a RemoteRequest object 
before calling the servlet’s local Servlet object. The 
RemoteRequest constructor copies only the remote 
pointer to the request data, while other methods (e.g. 
getContentType) copy data from the remote 
request object as needed. 


class RemoteRequest 
implements ServletRequest { 
public RemoteRequest ( 
ServletRequestImpl~ req) { 
this.req = req; 
} 
public String getContentType() { 
if (ContentType == null 
&& req.ContentType != null) 
ContentType = new 
String (req.ContentType) ; 
return ContentType; 


} 


Figure 5 shows the time taken to dispatch a request to a 
servlet (which lives in a different task from the server) 
and process the response, for a servlet which returns a 
fixed sized message, not counting the time to transfer 





the data to or from the underlying sockets, and not 
counting the cost of spawning a thread to handle the 
request. The figure shows Luna's performance with 
and without the caching optimizations, and compares 
this to the performance of a modified server where both 
the server and servlet reside in the same task, so that no 
remote pointers are used. The measurements show that 
Luna's caching optimizations pay off for large 
messages, especially for a multiprocessor. 
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Figure 5: servlet response speed 


7. Application 2: active cache 


The web server in the previous section used very high- 
level RMI-style communication between the server and 
its servlets. This section presents an extension to the 
popular Squid web cache [Squ] to support active 
content analysis and generation, built using a lower- 
level shared memory style of communication between 
the Squid cache and the Luna active extensions. We 
choose a low-level style partly for performance, and 
partly because this interfaces naturally with Squid 
(which is written in C, not Java). A low-level interface 
is not always convenient to use, but it would not be 
hard to build a higher-level interface, such as the 
Active Cache Protocol [CZB98] over the lower level. 
The low-level interface also meant that there were only 
about 400 lines of Luna code, compared to 60,000 lines 
of Squid C code. 


The active cache consists of Squid, one “root task” 
written in Luna, and an arbitrary number of extension 
tasks written in Luna. If an HTTP request hits in 
Squid’s cache, and the cache entry is marked as 
belonging to an extension, then Squid selects a thread 
from the root task’s pool of waiting threads, and passes 
the request to the thread. The root task then makes a 
cross-task call into the proper extension, which in turn 
calls the root task one or more times to read data from 
disk or send data out a socket. 
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Squid must pass the original request data into the root 
task and then on into the extension task. Similarly, the 
extension task forms a response, which it passes back 
to the root task and ultimately into C code that writes 
the response to the socket. To avoid copying the data, 
the C code allocates a large pool of fixed-sized buffers. 
Each buffer contains a proper Java header to make it 
look like a Java object of type byte[]. However, the 
buffers do not live in the Java heap and are not garbage 
collected. This raises a delicate issue: if the C code 
wants to reuse or deallocate a buffer, how can it be sure 
that there are no Java pointers to it? 


For example, suppose that a buffer received an HTTP 
request for extension A, and this buffer is later 
overwritten with an HTTP request for extension B. A 
should not be able to use its pointer to the buffer to 
read B’s data. To prevent this, the root task protects 
the buffers with permits, and revokes access to a buffer 
before giving the buffer to another extension task. 
Similarly, B should not be able to read A’s old data in 
the buffer. Therefore, the C code sets the “length” 
field of the buffer’s Java header to exactly the size of 
B’s received data, so that none of A’s old data is 
visible from Java (because of Java’s bounds checking, 
which Marmot implements using a combination of 
static analysis and run-time checks). 


Since the buffers live in the C heap, they aren't 
automatically “charged” to the task that is using them 
at any given moment. This is a limitation of Luna's 
simple task model, but it wouldn't be hard to work 
around: Squid would simply have to track the buffer 
usage itself, and bill the appropriate task. The 
extensions presumably trust Squid to generate an 
accurate bill. Rather than attempt to stretch the task 
model to cover all possible trust/sharing/billing models, 
it seems simpler to use tasks as a default resource 
accounting model, and have trusted tasks account for 
resources that fall outside the task model. 


Using the Pentium’s cycle counter, we measured the 
total time for each stage of a request, where the request 
is about 370 bytes long, and the extension sends a 
preallocated 500 byte buffer back as a response. The 
dominant costs are in Squid and the C socket routines: 
it takes 6397s for Squid to read and parse request and 
see that it is a cache hit, and it takes 5930us to write 
the final response to a C socket. By contrast, the cost 
of the Luna code is small (in part because no data 
copying is required): 4s to prepare the request data for 
the extension and signal a thread in the thread pool, 
12us to context switch to the new thread, and 57us for 
the root task and extension code to generate and deliver 
the response to the C socket routines. 


8. Comparison to related work 


SPIN [BSP+95] used Modula-3 to safely extend an 
operating system kernel. It demonstrated that a high 
level language could eloquently express the interfaces 
between layers and enforce the layers’ abstractions. 
Luna maintains both these properties: although the tilde 
throws in an additional constraint, Luna still expresses 
interfaces in the language itself, and uses the language 
features to enforce abstractions. 


Several projects [FFK+99] [HCC+98] [VB99] 
[BHL00] [BTS+00] [RCWO1] have explored the idea 
of safe language tasks. Rudys et. al. [RCW01] propose 
a model where a task is defined by only code and 
threads, and object ownership is not tracked. Alta 
[BTS+00] restricts the types of objects available for 
inter-task sharing to some extent, but otherwise 
provides an all-or-nothing choice: either unrestricted 
sharing between two tasks or no sharing at all. Luna 
tries for the best of both worlds: allow sharing 
between arbitrary tasks, but use the type system to 
track the sharing. 


KaffeOS [BHLOO] uses write barriers to restrict the 
propagation of inter-task pointers, so that sharing 
between tasks is confined to specially allocated buffers 
(it severely restricts the types of objects that may be 
placed in the buffers: no abstract datatypes with 
overridden methods, for example). KaffeOS doesn't 
have a static distinction between local and remote 
pointers, so the write barrier cost is incurred for all 
pointers, and errors are caught at run-time rather than 
statically. On the other hand, KaffeOS requires only 
changes to Java's implementation, not the Java 
language. 


Although this paper discusses implementation issues 
directly related to remote pointers, there are other 
important implementation issues. KaffeOS, for 
example, garbage collects different tasks separately to 
minimize the interference between tasks (with respect 
to memory accounting and predictable GC behavior), 
while Luna still only uses a single collector. MVM 
[CD01] and SAMVM [CDN0O2], in addition to dealing 
with separate garbage collection, attempt to share code 
transparently between tasks to a much greater extent 
than Luna does, and provide a mechanism for each task 
to load isolated native code. We believe that the 
techniques from these systems could be integrated into 
Luna without much difficulty, although there is one 
difficult time/space tradeoff: greater sharing of 
compiled code between tasks would save memory but 
limit Luna's whole-task optimizations. 


Both KaffeOS and Alta concentrate on shared memory 
communication; while Alta supports inter-task RPC, it 
is more than an order of magnitude slower than Luna's 
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cross-task calls. The J-Kernel [HCC+98], on the other 
side, supports RPC (with deep copies of arguments and 
return values) but not shared memory. The J-Kernel's 
copy routine is trusted and not customizable, whereas 
Luna lets the user write their own copy routines by 
using field accesses to remote objects (such as the lazy 
copies implemented in our web server). A drawback to 
Luna's approach is that such customization demands 
serious optimization to prevent excessive revocation 
checking overhead. 


Luna's remote pointer types and the lower level 
annotated typed representation were inspired by the 
region annotations of Tofte et al [TT94][(CWM99]. 
Originally, we imagined having one "region" per task, 
but then decided to let a task allocate multiple 
"permits", so that it can selectively revoke some 
permits but not others. 


9. Conclusions 


When we first started working on language based 
protection, we had wild hopes of outperforming 
traditional operating systems and microkernels. The 
lack of separate address spaces would allow fine- 
grained sharing and make _ protection § and 
communication dirt cheap. All that we needed to do 
was to solve the (apparently) minor problems of 
revocation, resource control, and terminating tasks so 
that the system would be robust enough to handle 
servers, agents systems, and active network systems. 
We found that these issues weren't nearly as easy to 
solve in a tightly coupled safe-language system as they 
were in a traditional system that clearly divides tasks 
into separate address spaces (and has a very fast TLB 
enforcing this division). Rather than admit defeat to 
traditional systems on these issues, we introduced a 
clear separation between tasks into Luna, but unlike the 
dynamic separation based on virtual memory address 
spaces, we made a static distinction in the type system. 
The contribution of this paper lies in: 


e an argument for a task model in safe language 
setting, where each task has its own code, objects, 
and threads 


* a type system extension (~) which allows complete 
mediation of inter-task communication 


¢ arun-time mechanism that uses the ~ to implement 
revocation and termination. We found that the 
costs of revocation were reasonable for method 
invocations, but array and field accesses were 
challenging to optimize, requiring extensive 
cooperation between the compiler and run-time 
system. 


*® the application of these ideas to a real-world 
language, using the fastest optimizing Java virtual 
machine (Marmot) that we could get our hands on, 
to demonstrate that our mechanism did not 
preclude global optimizations or optimization of 
operations on local pointers, even in the presence 
of dynamic loading 


e the demonstration of a variety of approaches to 
inter-task sharing (shared-data, remote procedure 
call, lazy copying) in two extensible applications 


The result is a system that combines the robustness, 
structure, and communication flexibility of a 
microkernel with the ease of expression, portability, 
and abstraction enforcement of a_ high-level 
programming language. 
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